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PREFACE 


It  may  appear  strange  that,  in  these  days,  when  the  French  lan- 
guage is  ahnost  a5  ikniiliar  to  English  readers  as  their  own,  I  should 
have  spent  many  months  in  rendering  into  English  a  work  which 
presents  no  difficulties  of  language,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  known 
to  all  philosophical  students.  Seldom  as  Comte's  name  is  men- 
tioned in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  students  of 
his  great  work  that  most  or  all  of  those  who  have  added  substan- 
tially to  our  knowledge  for  many  years  past  are  fully  acquainted 
with  it,  and  are  under  obligations  to  it  which  they  would  have 
thankfully  acknowledged,  but  for  the  fear  of  offending  the  preju- 
dices of  th^  society  in  which  they  live.  Whichever  way  we  look  over 
the  whole  field  of  science,  we  see  the  truths  and  ideas  presented  by 
Comte  cropping  out  from  the  surface,  and  tacitly  recognised  as  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  systematic  in  our  knowledge.  This  being 
the  case,  it  may  appear  to  be  a  needless  labor  to  render  into  our 
own  tongue  what  is  clearly  existing  in  so  many  of  the  minds  which 
are  guiding  and  forming  popular  views.  But  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  I  undertook  so  serious  a  labor,  while  so  much  work 
was  waiting  to  be  done  which  might  seem  to  be  more  urgent. 

One  reason,  though  not  the  chief,  was  that  it  seems  to  me  unfair, 
through  fear  or  indolence,  to  use  the  beneiits  conferred  on  us  by  M. 
Comte  without  acknowledgment.  His  fame  is  no  doubt  safe. 
Such  a  work  as  this  is  sure  of  receiving  due  honor,  sooner  or  later. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century,  society  at  large  will  have  become 
aware  that  this  wo'-k  is  one  of  the  chief  honors  of  <he  century,  and 
that  its  authors  name  will  rank  with  those  of  the  worthies  wlio 
have  illustrated  former  ages :  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  rioht  to 
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assist  in  delaying  the  recognition  till  the  author  of  so  noble  a  ser- 
vice is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  gratitude  and  honor :  and  that  it  is 
demoralizing  to  ourselves  to  accept  and  use  such  a  boon  as  he  has 
given  us  in  a  silence  which  is  iij  fact  ingratitude.  His  honors  we 
can  not  share :  they  are  his  own  and  incommunicable.  His  trials 
we  may  share,  and,  by  sharing,  lighten  ;  and  he  has  the  strongest 
claim  upon  us  for  sympathy  and  fellowship  in  any  popular  disrepute 
which,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  cases  of  signal  social  service,  attends 
upon  a  first  movement.  Such  sympathy  and  fellowship  will,  I  trust, 
be  awakened  and  extended  in  proportion  to  the  spread  among  us 
of  a  popular  knowledge  of  what  M.  Comte  has  done :  and  this  hope 
was  one  reason,  though,  as  I  have  said,  not  the  chief,  for  my  under- 
taking to  reproduce  his  work  in  England  in  a  form  as  popular  as 
its  nature  admits. 

A  stronger  reason  was  that  M.  Comte's  work,  in  its  original  form, 
iocs  no  justice  to  its  importance,  even  in  France ;  and  much  less 
in  England.  It  is  in  the  form  of  lectures,  the  delivery  of  which  was 
spread  over  a  long  course  of  years  ;  and  this  extension  of  time  ne- 
cessitated an  amount  of  recapitulation  very  injurious  to  its  interest 
and  philosophical  aspect.  M.  Comte's  style  is  singular.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  rich  and  diffuse.  Every  sentence  is  full  fraught  with 
meaning ;  yet  it  is  overloaded  with  words.  His  scrupulous  hon- 
esty leads  him  to  guard  his  enunciations  with  epithets  so  constantly 
repeated,  that  though,  to  his  own  mind,  they  are  necessary  in  each 
individual  instance,  they  become  wearisome,  especially  toward  the 
end  of  his  work,  and  lose  their  effect  by  constant  repetition.  This 
practice,  which  might  be  strength  in  a  series  of  instructions  spread 
over  twenty  years,  becomes  weakness  when  those  instructions  are 
presented  as  a  whole ;  and  it  appeared*  to  me  worth  while  to  con- 
dense his  work,  if  I  undertook  nothing  more,  in  order  to  divest  it 
of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  redundancy  alone.  My  belief  is 
that  thus,  if  nothing  more  were  done,  it  might  be  brought  before 
the  minds  of  many  who  would  be  deterred  from  the  study  of  it  by 
its  bulk.  What  I  have  given  in  this  volume  occupies  in  the  origi- 
nal six  volumes  averaging  nearly  eight  hundred  pages :  and  yet  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  nothing  essential  to  either  statement 
or  illustration  is  omitted. 

My  strongest  inducement  to  this  enterprise  was  my  deep  coiivic 
tion  of  our  need  of  this  book  in  my  own  country,  in  a  form  wliirli 
renders  it  accessible  to  the  largest  number  of  intelligent  roadci-s. 
We  are  living  in  a  remarkable  time,  when  the  conflict  oC  opiniuiis 
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renders  a  firm  foundation  of  knowledge  indispensable,  not  only  ta 
our  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  progress,  but  to  our  holding  such 
ground  as  we  have  gained  from  former  ages.  While  our  science  is 
split  up  into  arbitrary  divisions ;  while  abstract  and  concrete  sci- 
ence are  confounded  together,  and  even  mixed  up  with  their  appli- 
cation to  the  arts,  and  with  natural  history ;  and  while  the  research- 
es of  the  scientific  world  are  presented  as  mere  accretions  to  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  facts,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  scientific 
progress  which  shall  satisfy  and  benefit  those  large  classes  of  stu 
dents  whose  business  it  is,  not  to  explore,  but  to  receive.  The 
growth  of  a  scientific  taste  among  the  working  classes  of  this  coun- 
try is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  I  believe 
no  one  can  inquire  into  the  mode  of  life  of  young  men  of  the  middle 
and  operative  classes  without  being  struck  with  the  desire  that  is 
shown,  and  the  sacrifices  that  are  made,  to  obtain  the  means  of  sci- 
entific study.  That  such  a  disposition  should  be  baffled,  and  such 
study  rendered  almost  ineffectual,  by  the  desultory  character  of 
scientific  exposition  in  England,  while  such  a  work  as  Comte's  was 
in  existence,  was  not  to  be  borne,  if  a  year  or  two  of  humble  toil 
could  help,  more  or  less,  to  supply  the  need. 

In  close  connection  with  this  was  another  of  my  reasons.  The 
supreme  dread  of  every  one  who  cares  for  the  good  of  nation  or 
race  is  that  men  should  be  adrift  for  want  of  an  anchorage  for  their 
convictions.  I  believe  that  no  one  questions  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  our  people  are  now  so  adrift.  "With  pain  and  fear, 
we  see  that  a  multitude,  who  might  and  should  be  among  the 
widest  and  best  of  our  citizens,  are  alienated  for  ever  from  the 
kind  of  faith  which  sufficed  for  all  in  an  organic  period  which  has 
passed  away,  while  no  one  has  presented  to  them,  and  they  can  not 
obtain  for  themselves,  any  ground  of  conviction  as  firm  and  clear 
as  that  which  sufficed  for  our  fathers  in  their  day.  The  moral  dan- 
gers of  such  a  state  of  fluctuation  as  has  thus  arisen  are  fearful  in 
the  extreme,  whether  the  transition  stage  from  one  order  of  convic- 
tions to  another  be  long  or  short.  The  work  of  M.  Comte  is  un- 
questionably the  greatest  single  effort  that  has  been  made  to  obvi- 
ate this  kind  of  danger ;  and  my  deep  persuasion  is  that  it  will  be 
found  to  retrieve  a  vast  amount  of  wandering,  of  unsound  specula- 
tion, of  listless  or  reckless  doubt,  and  of  moral  uncertainty  and  de- 
pression. Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  the  work,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  it  ascertains  with  singular  sagacity  and  soundness 
the  foundations  of  fiuman  knowledge,  and  its  true  object  and  scojje  ; 
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and  that  it  establishes  the  true  filiation  of  the  sciences  within  the 
boundaries  of  its  own  principle.  Some  may  wish  to  interpolate  thi? 
or  that ;  some  to  amplify,  and  perhaps,  here  and  there,  in  the  most 
obscure  recesses  of  the  great  edifice,  to  transpose,  more  or  less : 
but  any  who  question  the  general  soundness  of  the  exposition,  or 
of  the  relations  of  iis  parts,  are  of  another  school,  and  will  simply 
neglect  the  book,  and  occupy  themselves  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 
It  is  not  for  such  that  I  have  been  working,  but  for  students  who 
are  not  schoolmen  ;  who  need  conviction,  and  must  best  know  when 
their  need  is  satisfied.  When  this  exposition  of  Positive  Philoso- 
phy unfolds  itself  in  order  before  their  eyes,  they  will,  1  am  per- 
suaded, find  there  at  least  a  resting-place  for  their  thought — a 
rallying-point  of  their  scattered  speculations — and  possibly  an  im- 
moveable basis  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  convictions.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  book  itself  will,  for  a  while,  be  most  dis- 
cussed on  account  of  the  deficiencies  which  M.  Comte  himself  pres- 
ses on  our  notice ;  and  when  his  philosophy  will  sustain  amplifica- 
tions of  which  he  himself  does  not  dream.  It  must  be  so,  in  the 
inevitable  growth  of  knowledge  and  evolution  of  philosophy ;  and 
it  is  the  fate  which  the  philosopher  himself  should  covet,  because 
it  is  only  a  true  book  that  could  survive  to  be  so  treated  :  but,  in 
the  meantime,  it  gives  us  the  basis  that  we  demand,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  action  that  we  want,  and  as  much  instruction  in  the  proce- 
dure, and  information  as  to  what  has  been  already  achieved,  as 
could  be  given  in  our  time ;  perhaps  more  than  could  have  been 
given  by  any  other  mind  of  our  time.  Even  Mathematics  is  here 
first  constituted  a  science,  venerable  and  unquestionable  as  mathe- 
matical truths  have  been  for  ages  past :  and  we  are  led  on,  tracing 
as  we  go  the  clear  genealogy  of  the  sciences,  till  we  find  ourselves 
among  the  elements  of  Social  science,  as  yet  too  crude  and  confused 
to  be  established,  like  the  others,  by  a  review  of  what  had  before 
been  achieved ;  but  now,  by  the  hand  of  our  master,  discriminated, 
arranged,  and  consolidated,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  true  science  as  future  generations  bring  their  contributions 
of  knowledge  and  experience  to  build  ucon  the  foundation  here  laid. 
A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  work  in  which  all  this  is  done  would 
avail  more  to  extinguish  the  anarchy  of  popular  and  sectional  opin- 
ion in  this  country  than  any  other  influence  that  has  yet  been  exert- 
ed, or,  I  believe,  proposed. 

It  was  under  such  convictions  as  these  that  1  began,  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  the  analysis  of  this  work,  in  preparation  for  a  translation. 
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A  few  months  afterward,  an  unexpected  aid  presented  itself.  My 
purpose  was  related  to  the  late  Mr.  Lombe,  who  was  then  residing 
at  Florence.  He  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me.  He  told  me,  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  that  he  had  wished,  for  many  years,  to  do  what 
I  was  then  attempting,  and  had  been  prevented  only  by  ill  health. 
My  estimate  of  M.  Comte's  work,  and  my  expectations  from  its  in- 
troduction into  England  in  the  form  of  a  condensed  translation, 
were  fully  shared  by  him ;  and,  to  my  utter  amazement,  he  sent 
me,  as  the  first  act  of  our  correspondence,  an  order  on  his  bankers 
for  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  There  was  time,  before  his  la- 
mented death,  for  me  to  communicate  to  him  my  views  as  to  the 
disposal  of  this  money,  and  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  his  approba- 
tion. We  planned  that  the  larger  proportion  of  it  should  be  ex- 
pended in  getting  out  the  work,  and  promoting  its  circulation.  The 
last  words  of  his  last  letter  were  an  entreaty  that  I  would  let  him 
know  if  more  money  would,  in  any  way,  improve  the  quality  of  my 
version,  or  aid  the  promulgation  of  the  book.  It  was  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  me  that  he  died  before  I  could  obtain  his  opinion, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  was  doing  my  work.  All  that  remained 
was  to  carry  out  his  wishes  as  far  as  possible ;  and  to  do  this,  no 
pains  have  been  spared  by  myself,  or  by  Mr.  Chapman,  who  gave 
him  the  information  that  called  forth  his  bounty. 

As  to  the  method  I  have  pursued  with  my  work — there  will  be 
different  opinions  about  it,  of  course.  Some  will  wish  that  there 
had  been  no  omissions,  while  others  would  have  complained  of 
length  and  heaviness,  if  I  had  offered  a  complete  translation.  Some 
will  ask  why  it  is  not  a  close  version  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  others, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  would  have  preferred  a  brief  account,  out 
of  my  own  mind,  of  what  Comte's  philosophy  is,  accompanied  by 
illustrations  of  my  own  devising.  A  wider  expectation  seems  to  be 
that  I  should  record  my  own  dissent,  and  that  of  some  critics  of 
much  more  weight,  from  certain  of  M.  Comte's  views.  I  thought 
long  and  anxiously  of  this  ;  and  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  entering  my  protest,  here  and  there,  against  a  statement,  a 
conclusion,  or  a  method  of  treatment.  I  should  have  been  better 
satisfied  still  to  have  adduced  some  critical  opinions  of  much  higher 
value  than  any  of  mine  can  be.  But  my  deliberate  conclusion  was 
that  this  was  not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  for  any  such  contro- 
versy. What  I  engaged  to  do  was  to  present  M.  Comte's  first 
great  work  in  a  useful  form  for  English  study ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  thrust  in  my  own  criticisms. 
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and  out  of  place  to  insert  those  of  others.  Those  others  can  speak 
for  themselves,  and  the  readers  of  the  book  can  criticise  it  for  them- 
selves. No  doubt,  they  may  be  trusted  not  to  mistake  my  silence 
for  assent,  nor  to  charge  me  with  neglect  of  such  criticism  as  the 
work  has  already  evoked  in  this  country.  While  I  have  omitted 
some  pages  of  the  Author's  comments  on  French  affairs,  I  have  not 
attempted  to  alter  his  French  view  of  European  politics.  In  short, 
I  have  endeavored  to  bring  M.  Comte  and  his  English  readers  face 
to  face,  with  as  little  drawback  as  possible  from  intervention. 

This  by  no  means  implies  that  the  translation  is  a  close  one.  It 
is  a  very  free  translation.  It  is  more  a  condensation  than  an 
abridgment :  but  it  is  an  abridgment  too.  My  object  was  to  con- 
vey the  meaning  of  the  original  in  the  clearest  way  I  could ;  and  to 
this  all  other  considerations  were  made  to  yield.  The  serious  view 
that  I  have  taken  of  my  enterprise  is  proved  by  the  amount  of  labor 
and  of  pecuniary  sacrifice  that  I  have  devoted  to  my  task.  Where 
I  have  erred,  it  is  from  want  of  ability ;  for  I  have  taken  all  the 
pains  I  could. 

One  suggestion  that  I  made  to  Mr.  Lombe,  and  that  he  approved, 
was  that  the  three  sections — Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Physics 
—  should  be  revised  by  a  qualified  man  of  science.  My  personal 
friend  Professor  Nichol,  of  Glasgow,  was  kind  enough  to  undertake 
this  service.  After  two  careful  readings,  he  suggested  nothing 
material  in  the  way  of  alteration,  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  sec- 
tions, except  the  omission  of  Comte's  speculation  on  the  possible 
mathematical  verification  of  Laplace's  Cosmogony.  But  more  had 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Physics:  Every  reader 
will  see  that  that  section  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  book,  in  regard 
both  to  the  organization  and  the  details  of  the  subject.  In  regard 
to  the  first,  the  author  explains  the  fact,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  Physics  is  rather  a  repository  of  somewhat  fragmentary  por- 
tions of  physical  science,  the  correlation  of  which  is  not  yet  clear, 
than  a  single  circumscribed  science.  And  we  must  say  for  him,  in 
regard  to  the  other  kind  of  imperfection,  that  such  advances  have 
been  made  in  almost  every  department  of  Physics  since  his  second 
volume  was  published,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  present  what  he 
wrote  under  that  head  in  1835  as  what  he  would  have  to  say  now. 
The  choice  lay  therefore  between  almost  rewriting  this  portion  of 
M.  Comte's  work,  or  so  largely  abridging  it  that  only  a  skeleton 
presentment  of  general  principles  should  remain.  But  as  the  sys- 
tem of  Positive  Philosophy  is  much  less  an  Expository  than  a  Crit- 
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ical  work,  the  latter  alternative  alone  seemed  open,  under  due  consid- 
eration of  justice  to  the  Author.  I  have  adopted  therefore  the  plan 
of  extensive  omissions,  and  have  retained  the  few  short  memoranda 
in  which  Professor  Nichol  suggested  these,  as  notes.  Although 
this  gentleman  has  sanctioned  my  presentment  of  Comte's  chapters 
on  Mathematics  and  Physics,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he  agrees 
with  his  Method  in  Mental  Philosophy,  or  assents  to  other  conclu- 
sions held  of  main  importance  by  the  disciples  of  the  Positive  Phi- 
losophy. '  The  contrary,  indeed,  is  so  apparent  in  the  tenor  of  his 
own  writings,  that  so  far  as  his  numerous  readers  are  concerned, 
this  remark  need  not  have  been  offered.  With  the  reservation  I 
have  made,  I  am  bound  to  take  the  entire  responsibility — the  Work 
being  absolutely  and  wholly  my  own. 

.It  will  be  observed  that  M.  Comte's  later  works  are  not  referred 
to  in  any  part  of  this  book.  It  appears  to  me  that  they,  like  our 
English  criticisms  on  the  present  Work,  had  better  be  treated  of 
separately.  Here  his  analytical  genius  has  full  scope ;  and  what 
there  is  of  synthesis  is,  in  regard  to  social  science,  merely  what  is 
necessary  to  render  his  analysis  possible  and  available.  For  vari- 
ous reasons,  I  think  it  best  to  stop  here,  feeling  assured  that  if  this 
Work  fulfils  its  function,  all  else  with  which  M.  Comte  has  thought 
fit  to  follow  it  up  will  be  obtained  as  it  is  demanded. 

During  the  whole  course  of  my  long  task,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  Comte's  work  is  the  strongest  embodied  rebuke  ever  given  to 
that  form  of  theological  intolerance  which  censures  Positive  Philos- 
ophy for  pride  of  reason  and  lowness  of  morals.  The  imputation 
will  not  be  dropped,  and  the  enmity  of  the  religious  world  to  the 
book  will  not  slacken  for  its  appearing  among  us  in  an  English  ver- 
sion. It  can  not  be  otherwise.  The  theological  world  can  not  but 
hate  a  book  which  treats  of  theological  belief  as  a  transient  state 
of  the  human  mind.  And  again,  the  preachers  and  teachers,  of  all 
sects  and  schools,  who  keep  to  the  ancient  practice,  once  inevitable, 
of  contemplating  and  judging  of  the  universe  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  own  minds,  instead  of  having  learned  to  take  their  stand 
out  of  themselves,  investigating  from  the  universe  inward,  and  not 
from  within  outward,  must  necessarily  think  ill  of  a  work  which 
exposes  the  futility  of  their  method,  and  the  worthlessness  of  the 
results  to  which  it  leads.  As  M.  Comte  treats  of  theology  and 
metaphysics  as  destined  to  pass  away,  theologians  and  metaphysi- 
cians must  necessarily  abhor,  dread,  and  despise  his  work.  They 
merely  express  their  own  natural  feelings  on  behalf  of  the  objects 
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of  their  reverence  and  the  purpose  of  their  lives,  when  they  charge 
Positive  Philosophy  with  irreverence,  lack  of  aspiration,  hardness, 
deficiency  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  so  on.     They  are  no  judges  of 
the  case.     Those  who  are  —  those  who  have  passed  through  theol- 
ogy and  metaphysics,  and,  finding  what  they  are  now  v/orth,  have 
risen  above  them — will  pronounce  a  very  different  judgment  on  the 
contents  of  this  book,  though  no  appeal  for  such  a  judgment  is  made 
in  it,  and  this  kind  of  discussion  is  nowhere  expressly  provided  for. 
To  those  who  have  learned  the  difficult  task  of  postponing  dreams 
to  realities  till  the  beauty  of  reality  is  seen  in  its  full  disclosure, 
while  that  of  dreams  melts  into  darkness,  the  moral  charm  of  this 
work  will  be  as  impressive  as  its  intellectual  satisfactions.     The 
aspect  in  which  it  presents  Man  is  as  favorable  to  his  moral  disci- 
pline, as  it  is  fresh  and  stimulating  to  his  intellectual  taste.     We 
find  ourselves  suddenly  living  and  moving  in  the  midst  of  the  uni- 
Ycrse, —  as  a  part  of  it,  and  not  as  its  aim  and  object.     We  find 
ourselves  living,  not  under  capricious  and  arbitrary  conditions,  un- 
connected with  the  constitution  and  movements  of  the  whole,  but 
under  great,  general,  invariable  laws,  which  operate  on  us  as  a  part 
of  the  whole.     Certainly,  I  can  conceive  of  no  instruction  so  favor- 
able to  aspiration  as  that  which  shows  us  how  great  are  our  facul- 
ties, how  small  our  knowledge,  how  sublime  the  heights  which  we 
may  hope  to  attain,  and  how  boundless  an  infinity  may  be  assumed 
to  spread  out  beyond.     We  find  here  indications  in  passing  of  the 
evils  we  suffer  from  our  low  aims,  our  selfish  passions,  and  our 
proud  ignorance ;  and  in  contrast  with  them,  animating  displays  of 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  everlasting  laws,  and  of  the  sweet 
serenity,  lofty  courage,  and  noble  resignation,  that  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  pursuits  so  pure,  and  aims  so  true,  as  those  of  Pos- 
itive Philosophy.     Pride  of  intellect  surely  abides  with  those  who 
insist  on  belief  without  evidence  and  on  a  philosophy  derived  from 
their  own  intellectual  action,  without  material  and  corroboration 
from  without,  and  not  with  those  who  are  too  scrupulous  and  too 
humble  to  transcend  evidence,  and  to  add,  out  of  their  own  imagi 
nations,  to  that  which  is,  and  may  be,  referred  to  other  judgments. 
If  it  be  desired  to  extinguish  presumption,  to  draw  away  from  low 
aims,  to  fill  life  with  worthy  occupations  and  elevating  pleasures, 
and  to  raise  human  hope  and  human  effort  to  the  highest  attainable 
point,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  resource  is  the  pursuit  of  Posi- 
tive Philosophy,  with  its  train  of  noble  truths  and  irresistible  in- 
ducements.    The  ])ros))ects  it  opens  are  boundless  ;  for  among  the 
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laws  it  establishes  that  of  human  progress  is  conspicuous.  The  vir- 
tues it  fosters  are  all  those  of  which  Man  is  capable ;  and  the  no- 
blest are  those  which  are  more  eminently  fostered.  The  habit  of 
truth-seeking  and  truth-speaking,  and  of  true  dealing  with  self  and 
with  all  things,  is  evidently  a  primary  requisite ;  and  this  habit 
once  perfected,  the  natural  conscience,  thus  disciplined,  will  train 
up  all  other  moral  attributes  to  some  equality  with  it.  To  all  who 
know  what  the  study  of  philosophy  really  is — which  means  the 
study  of  Positive  Philosophy — its  effect  on  human  aspiration  and 
human  discipline  is  so  plain  that  any  doubt  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  supposition  that  accusers  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  they 
are  calling  in  question.  My  hope  is  that  this  book  may  achieve,  be- 
sides the  purposes  entertained  by  its  author,  the  one  more  that  he 
did  not  intend,  of  conveying  a  sufficient  rebuke  to  those  who,  in 
theological  selfishness  or  metaphysical  pride,  speak  evil  of  a  phi- 
losophy which  is  too  lofty  and  too  simple,  too  humble  and  too  gen- 
erous, for  the  habit  of  their  minds.  The  case  is  clear.  The  law 
of  progress  is  conspicuously  at  work  throughout  human  history. 
The  only  field  of  progress  is  now  that  of  Positive  Philosophy,  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  known  to  the  real  students  of  every  sect ; 
and  therefore  must  that  philosophy  be  favorable  to  those  virtues 
whose  repression  would  be  incompatible  with  progress. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER  I. 

ACCOUNT   OF  THE    AIM   OF   THIS   WORK.— VIEW  OF  THE   NATURE 
AND    IMPORTANCE    OF   THE    POSITIVE    PHILOSOPHY. 

A  GENERAL  Statement  of  any  system  of  philosophy  may  be  either 
a  sketch  of  a  doctrine  to  be  established,  or  a  summary  of  a  doc- 
trine already  established.  If  greater  value  belongs  to  the  last, 
the  first  is  still  important,  as  characterizing  from  its  origin  the 
subject  to  be  treated.  In  a  case  like  the  present,  where  the  pro- 
posed study  is  vast  and  hitherto  indeterminate,  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  field  of  research  should  be  marked  out  with  all 
possible  accuracy.  For  this  purpose,  I  will  glance  at  the  conside- 
rations which  have  originated  this  work,  and  which  will  be  fully 
elaborated  in  the  course  of  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  true  value  and  character  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  we  must  take  a  brief  general  view  of  the  pro- 
gressive course  of  the  huma,n  mind,  regarded  as  a  whole ;  for  no 
conception  can  be  understood  otherwise  than  through  its  history. 

From  the  study  of  the  development  of  human  intelli-  Law  of  human 
gence,  in  all  directions,  and  through  all  times,  the  dis-  v'^^^sr^^^- 
covery  arises  of  a  great  fundamental  law,  to  which  it  is  necessarily 
subject,  and  which  has  a  solid  foundation  of  proof,  both  in  the  facts 
of  our  organization  and  in  our  historical  experience.  The  law  is 
this : — that  each  of  our  leading  conceptions — each  branch  of  our 
knowledge — passes  successively  through  three  different  theoretical 
condititions :  the  Theological,  or  fictitious ;  the  Metaphysical,  or 
abstract ;  and  the  Scientific,  or  positive.  In  other  words,  the  hu- 
man mind,  by  its  nature,  employs  in  its  progress  three  methods  of 
philosophizing,  the  character  of  which  is  essentially  diff"erent,  and 
even  radically  opposed:  viz.,  the  theological  method,  the  meta- 
physical, and  the  positive.  Hence  arise  three  pliilosophies,  or 
general   systems  of  conceptions  on  the  aggregate  of  phenomena^ 
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each  of  vrliicli  excludes  tlie  others.  The  first  is  the  necessary 
point  of  departure  of  the  human  understanding ;  and  the  third  is 
its  fixed  and  definite  state.  The  second  is  merely  a  state  of  tran- 
Bition. 

In  the  theological  state,  the  human  mind,  seeking 
Fir.tsias,-.  ^^^^  csscntial  nature  of  beings,  the  first  and  final  causes 
(the  origin  and  purpose)  of  all  efiects — in  short.  Absolute  knowl- 
edge— supposes  all  phenomena  to  be  produced  by  the  immediate 
action  of  supernatural  beings. 

In  the  metaphysical  state,  which  is  only  a  modifica- 
secon.i  MMte.  ^j^^^  ^^  ^|^^  ^^.^^^  ^l^^  ^^^-^^^1  supposcs,  iustcad  of  super- 
natural beings,  abstract  forces,  veritaVjle  entities  (that  is,  personi- 
fied abstractions)  inherent  in  all  beings,  and  capable  of  producing 
all  phenomena.  What  is  called  the  explanation  of  phenomena  is, 
in  this  stage,  a  mere  reference  of  each  to  its  prosper  entity. 

In  the  final,  the  positive  state,  the  mind  has  given 
Third  st«gf\       ^^^^^_  ^1^^  ^^^.^^  search  after  Absolute  notions,  the  origin 

and  destination  of  the  universe,  and  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and 
applies  itself  to  the  study  of  their  laws — that  is,  their  invariable 
relations  of  succession  and  resemblance.  Reasoning  and  observa- 
tion, duly  combined,  are  the  means  of  this  knowledge.  What  is 
now  understood  when  we  speak  of  an  explanation  of  facts  is  simply 
the  estaljlishment  of  a  connection  between  single  phenomena  and 
some  general  facts,  the  number  of  which  continually  diminishes 
with  the  progress  of  science. 

u  tMiiaw  point  of  The  Thcological  system  arrived  at  the  highest  per- 
<^'-'^  fection  of  which  it  is  capable  when  it  substituted  the 

providential  action  of  a  single  Being  for  the  varied  operations  of 
the  numerous  divinities  which  had  been  before  imagined.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  Metaphysical  system,  men  sub- 
stitute one  great  entity  (Nature)  as  the  cause  of  all  phenomena, 
instead  of  the  multitude  of  entities  at  first  supposed.  In  the  same 
way,  again,  the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  Positive  system  would  be 
(if  such  perfection  could  be  hoped  for)  to  represent  all  phenomena 
as  particular  aspects  of  a  single  general  fact — such  as  Gravitation, 
for  instance. 

The  importance  of  the  working  of  this  general  law  will  be  es- 
tablished hereafter.  At  present,  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  some 
of  the  grounds  of  it. 

Evidences  of  the  Thcrc  is  uo  scicncc  which,  having  attained  the  posi- 
!""'•  tive    stage,  does   not   bear   marks    of  having   passed 

through  the  others.  Some  time  since  it  was  (whatever  it  might 
be)  composed,  as  we  can  now  perceive,  of  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions ;  and,  fm-ther  back  in  the  course  of  time,  it  took  its  form  from 
theological  conceptions.  We  shall  liave  only  too  much 
'^'''""''  occasion  to  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  our  most  advanced 

sciences  still  bear  very  evident  marks  of  the  two  earlier  periods 
through  wliich  they  have  passed. 

The  progress  of  the  individual  mind  is  not  only  an  illustration, 
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but  an  indirect  evidence  of  that  of  the  general  mind.  Tlie  point 
of  departure  of  the  individual  and  of  tlie  race  beinp;  the  same,  the 
phases  of  the  mind  of  a  man  correspond  to  the  e})oehs  of  the  mind 
of  the  race.  Now,  each  of  us  is  aware,  if  he  looks  back  upon  his 
own  history,  that  he  was  a  theologian  in  his  childhood,  a  metapiiv- 
sician  in  his  youth,  and  a  natural  philosopher  in  his  manhood.  All 
men  who  are  up  to  their  age  can  verify  this  for  themselves. 

Besides  tlie  observation  of  facts,  we  have  theoretical  reasons  in 
support  of  this  law. 

The  most  important  of  these  reasons  arises  from  the 
necessity  that  always  exists  for  some  theory  to  which  '"'"•"'^•f  ^ai. 
to  refer  our  facts,  combined  with  the  clear  impossibility  that,  at  the 
outset  of  human  knowledge,  men  could  have  formed  theories  out  of 
the  observation  of  facts.  All  good  intellects  have  repeated,  since 
Bacon's  time,  that  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  but  that  which 
is  based  on  observed  facts.  This  is  incontestable,  in  our  present 
advanced  stage ;  but,  if  we  look  back  to  the  primitive  stage  of 
human  knowledge,  we  shall  see  that  it  must  have  been  otherwise 
then.  If  it  is  t^ue  that  every  theory  must  be  based  upon  observed 
facts,  it  is  equally  true  that  facts  can  not  be  observed  without  the 
guidance  of  some  theory.  Without  such  guidance,  our  facts  would 
be  desultory  and  fruitless  ;  we  could  not  retain  them :  for  the  most 
part  we  could  not  even  perceive  them. 

Thus,  between  the  necessity  of  observing  facts  in  order  to  form 
a  theory,  and  having  a  theory  in  order  to  observe  facts,  the  human 
mind  would  have  been  entangled  in  a  vicious  circle,  but  for  the 
natural  opening  aftbrded  by  Theological  conceptions.  This  is  the 
fundamesital  reason  for  the  theological  character  of  the  primitive 
philosophy.  This  necessity  is  coniirmed  Ijy  the  perfect  suitalulity 
of  the  theological  pliilosophy  to  the  earliest  researches  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  inaccessible  questions 
— those  of  the  nature  of  beings,  and  the  origin  and  purpose  of  phe- 
nomena— should  be  the  first  to  occur  in  a  primitive  state,  while 
those  which  are  really  within  our  reach  are  regarded  as  almost 
unworthy  of  serious  study.  The  reason  is  evident  enough  : — that 
experience  alone  can  teach  us  the  measure  of  our  powers ;  and  if 
men  had  not  begun  by  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  what  they  can 
do,  they  would  never  have  done  all  that  they  are  capable  of.  Our 
organization  requires  this.  At  such  a  period  there  could  have  been 
no  reception  of  a  positive  philosophy,  whose  function  is  to  discover: 
the  laws  of  phenomena,  and  whose  leading  characteristic  it  is  to' 
regard  as  interdicted  to  human  reason  those  sublime  mysteries 
which  theology  explains,  even  to  their  minutest  details,  with  the 
most  attractive  facility.  It  is  just  so  under  a  practical  \aew  of  tlie 
nature  of  the  researches  with  which  men  first  occupied  themselves. 
Such  inquiries  oftered  the  powerful  charm  of  unlimited  empire  over 
the  external  world — a  world  destined  wholly  for  our  use,  and  in- 
volved in  every  way  with  our  existence.  The  theological  phi- 
losophy, presenting  this  view,  administered  exactly  the  stimulus 
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necessary  to  incite  .the  human  mind  to  tlie  irksome  labor  without 
which  it  could  make  no  progress.  We  can  now  scarcely  conceive 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  our  reason  having  become  sufficiently 
mature  to  enter  upon  laborious  scientific  researches,  without  need- 
ing any  such  stimulus  as  wrought  upon  the  imaginations  of  astrolo- 
gers and  alchemists.  We  have  motive  enough  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  laws  of  phenomena,  with  a  view  to  the  confirmation 
or  rejection  of  a  theory.  But  it  could  not  be  so  in  the  earliest 
days ;  and  it  is  to  the  chimeras  of  astrology  and  alchemy  that  we 
owe  the  long  series  of  observations  and  experiments  on  which  our 
positive  science  is  based.  Kepler  felt  this  on  behalf  of  astronomy, 
and  Berthollet  on  behalf  of  chemistry.  Thus  was  a  spontaneous 
philosophy,  the  theological,  the  only  possible  beginning,  method, 
and  provisional  system,  out  of  which  the  Positive  philosophy  could 
grow.  It  is  easy,  after  this,  to  perceive  how  Metaphysical  methods 
and  doctrines  must  have  afforded  the  means  of  transition  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

The  human  understanding,  slow  in  its  advance,  could  not  step  at 
once  from  the  theological  into  the  positive  philosophy.  The  two 
are  so  radically  opposed,  that  an  intermediate  system  of  concep- 
tions has  been  necessary  to  render  the  transition  possible.  It  is 
only  in  doing  this,  that  metaphysical  conceptions  have  any  utility 
whatever.  In  contemplating  phenomena,  men  substitute  for  super- 
natural direction  a  corresponding  entity.  This  entity  may  have 
been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  supernatural  action :  but  it 
is  more  easily  lost  sight  of,  leaving  attention  free  from  the  facts 
themselves,  till,  at  length,  metaphysical  agents  have  ceased  to  be 
anything  more  than  the  abstract  names  of  phenomena.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  by  what  other  process  than  this  our  minds  could  have 
passed  from  supernatural  considerations  to  natural ;  from  the  theo- 
logical system  to  the  positive. 

The  law  of  human  development  being  thus  established,  let  us 
consider  what  is  the  proper  nature  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
^,      ,     ,^        As  we  have  seen,  the  first  characteristic  of  the  Posi- 

Charactrr  of  the       .  _^  i         •         i  ■  i  n        i 

Positive  phiioao-  tivc  Philosophy  is  that  it  regards  all  phenomena  as 
^  ^'  subjected  to  invariable  natural  Laivs.     Our  business  is, 

— seeing  how  vain  is  any  research  into  what  are  called  Causes, 
whether  first  or  final, — to  pursue  an  accurate  discovery  of  these 
Laws,  with  a  view  to  reducing  them  to  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber. By  speculating  upon  causes,  we  could  solve  no  difficulty  about 
origin  and  purpose.  Our  real  business  is  to  analyse  accurately  the 
circumstances  of  phenomena,  and  to  connect  them  by  the  natural 
relations  of  succession  and  resemblance.  The  best  illustration  of  this 
is  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  Gravitation.  We  say  that  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  universe  are  explained  by  it,  because  it  connects 
under  one  head  the  whole  immense  variety  of  astronomical  facts  ;  ex- 
hibiting the  constant  tendency  of  atoms  toward  each  other  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  masses,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  squares 
of  their  distance  ;  while  the  general  fact  itself  is  a  mere  extension 
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©t  one  which  is  perfectly  familiar  to  us,  and  which  we  therefore 
gay  that  we  know ; — the  weight  of  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  As  to  what  weight  and  attraction  are,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that,  for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  knowledge  at  all.  Theolo- 
gians and  metaphysicians  may  imagine  and  refine  about  such  ques- 
tions ;  but  positive  philosophy  rejects  them.  When  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  explain  them,  it  has  ended  only  in  saying  that 
attraction  is  universal  weight,  and  that  weight  is  terrestrial  attrac- 
tion :  that  is,  that  the  two  orders  of  phenomena  are  identical ; 
wliich  is  the  point  from  which  the  question  set  out.  Again,  M. 
Fourier,  in  his  fine  series  of  researches  on  Heat,  has  given  us  all 
the  most  important  and  precise  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  heat, 
and  many  large  and  new  truths,  without  once  inquiring  into  its 
nature,  as  his  predecessors  had  done  when  they  disputed  about 
calorific  matter  and  the  action  of  a  universal  ether.  In  treating 
his  subject  in  the  Positive  method,  he  finds  inexhaustible  material 
for  all  his  activity  of  research,  without  betaking  himself  to  insol- 
uble questions. 

Before   ascertaining  the   stage  which   the  Positive 
Philosophy  has  reached,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Positive    phi. 
diiferent  kinds  of  our  knowledge  have  passed  through  '"^  "''^y- 
the  three  stages  of  progress  at  different  rates,  and  have  not  there- 
fore arrived  at  the  same  time.     The  rate  of  advance  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  knowledge  in  question,  so  distinctly  that,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  this  consideration  constitutes  an  accessary  to 
the  fundamental  law  of  progress.     Any  kind  of  knowledge  reaches 
the  positive  stage  early  in  proportion  to  its  generality,  simplicity, 
and  independence  of  other  departments.     Astronomical  science, 
which  is  above  all  made  up  of  facts  that  are  general,  simple,  and 
independent  of  other  sciences,  arrived  first ;  then  terrestrial  Physics ; 
then  Chemistry  ;  and,  at  length.  Physiology. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  precise  date  to  this  revolution  in 
science.     It  may  be  said,  like  everything  else,  to  have  been  al 
ways  going  on  ;  and  especially  since  the  labors  of  Aristotle  and 
the  school  of  Alexandria ;  and  tlien  from  the  introduction  of  natu- 
ral science  into  the  West  of  Europe  by  the  Arabs.     But,  if  we 
must  fix  upon  some  marked  period,  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point,  it 
must  be  that, — al)out  two  centuries  ago, — when  the  human  mind» 
was  astir  under  the  precepts  of  Bacon,  the  conceptions  of  Descartes,' 
and  the  discoveries  of  Galileo.     Then  it  was  that  the  spirit  of  thd« 
Positive  philosophy  rose  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  supersti-l. 
tious  and  scholastic  systems  which  had  hitherto  obscured  the  truqi 
character  of  all  science.     Since  that  date,  the  progress  of  the  Posi-i 
tive  philosophy,  and  the  decline  of  the  other  two,  have  been  so 
marked  that  no  rational  mind  now  doubts  that  the  revolution  is  des- 
tined to  go  on  to  its  completion, — every  branch  of  knoAvledge  be-  \ 
ing,  sooner  or  later,  brought  within  the  operation  of  Positive  philoso- 
phy.    This  is  not  yet  the  case.     Some  are  still  lying  outside  :  and 
not  till  they  are  brought  in  will  the  Positive  philosoj)hy  posses-s 
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that  character  of  universality  wliich  is  necessary  to  its  definitive 
coiKstitution. 

In  nunitioning  just  now  the  four  principal  categories  of  phenom- 
ena,— astronomical,  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological, — there 
was  an  omission  which  will  have  been  noticed.  Nothing  was  said 
„     ^  of  Social  plienomena.     Though  involved  with  the  phv- 

Ncw  rtppartiiient        •i-iri.ii  ^  i  !••  ^  • 

of  PoMtive  phi-  siological,  social  phenomena  demand  a  distnict  cu^ssi- 
.oM,|,iy.  fication,  both  on  account  of  their  importance  nnd  of 

their  difficulty.  They  are  the  most  individual,  the  most  comjilicatcd, 
the  most  dependent  on  all  others ;  and  therefore  they  must  be 
the  latest, — even  if  they  had  no  special  obstacle  to  encounter. 
This  branch  of  science  lias  not  hitherto  entered  into  the  domain  of 
Positive  philosophy.  Theological  and  metaphysical  methods,  ex- 
ploded in  other  departments,  are  as  yet  exclusively  a])])liod,  both 
in  the  way  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  in  all  treatment  of  Social 
sul)jects,  though  the  best  minds  are  heartily  weary  of  eternal  dis- 
putes about  divine  right  and  the  sovereignity  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  great,  while  it  is  evidently  the  only  gap  wliich  has  to  be  filled, 
to  constitute,  solid  and  entire,  the  Positive  Philosophy.  Now  that 
the  human  mind  has  grasped  celestial  and  terrestrial  j»hysics, — 
mechanical  and  chemical ;  organic  physics,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal,— there  remains  one  science,  to  fill  up  the  series  of  sciences 
of  observation, — Social  physics.  This  is  what  men  have  now  most 
need  of :  and  this  it  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  present  work  to 
establish. 
^   . ,  ,    .  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  to  ofier  this  new  science 

at  once  m  a  complete  state.  Others,  less  new,  are  m 
rery  unequal  conditions  of  forwardness.  But  the  same  character 
of  positivity  which  is  impressed  on  all  the  others  will  be  slioAvn  to 
belong  to  this.  This  once  done,  the  philosophical  system  of  the 
moderns  will  be  in  fact  complete,  as  there  will  then  be  no  jihenom- 
cnbn  which  does  not  naturally  enter  into  some  one  of  the  five  great 
categories.  All  our  fundamental  conceptions  having  become  homo- 
geneous, the  Positive  state  will  be  fully  established.  It  can  never 
again  change  its  character,  though  it  will  be  for  ever  in  course  of 
de\elopment  by  additions  of  new  knowledge.  Having  acquireci 
the  character  of  universality  which  has  hitherto  been  the  only  ad- 
vantage resting  with  the  two  preceding  systems,  it  will  supersede 
them  by  its  natural  superiority,  and  leave  to  them  only  an  histor- 
ical existence. 

We  have  stated  the  special  aim  of  this  work.     Its 
of  ^thi's'^wTrk"""  secondary  and  general  aim  is  this : — to  review  what 

has  been  efi"ected  in  the  Sciences,  in  order  to  show  that 
they  are  not  radically  separate,  but  all  branches  from  the  same 
trunk.  If  we  had  confined  ourselves  to  the  first  and  special  object 
of  the  work,  we  should  have  produced  merely  a  study  of  Social 
physics :  whereas,  in  introducing  the  second  and  general,  we  offer 
a  study  of  Positive  philosophy,  passing  in  review  all  the  positive 
Fciences  ab-eady  t'ornuMl. 
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The  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  to  give  an  account  ^^  ^  ,^.^^^  ^^ 
of  the  Natural  b^cienccs.  Besides  that  it  would  be  end-  ph  lo^..|,l,y  of 
less,  and  that  it  would  require  a  scientific  preparation 
such  as  no  one  man  possesses,  it  would  be  apart  from  our  object, 
which  is  to  go  through  a  course  of  not  Positive  Science,  but  Posi- 
tive Philosophy.  We  have  only  to  consider  each  fundamental 
science  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  positive  system,  and  to  the  spirit 
which  characterizes  it ;  that  is,  with  regard  to  its  methods  and  its 
chief  results. 

The  two  aims,  though  distinct,  are  inseparable ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  can  be  no  positive  philosophy  without  a  basis  of  social 
science,  without  which  it  could  not  be  all-comprehensive  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  could  not  pursue  Social  science  without  having 
been  prepared  by  the  study  of  phenomena  less  complicated  than  1 
those  of  society,  and  furnished  witli  a  knowledge  of  laws  and  an-  j 
terior  facts  which  have  a  bearing  upon  social  science.  Though  the 
fundamental  sciences  are  not  all  equally  interesting  to  ordinary 
minds,  there  is  no  one  of  them  that  can  be  neglected  in  an  inquiry 
like  the  present ;  and,  in  the  eye  of  philosophy,  all  are  of  equal 
value  to  human  welfare.  Even  those  which  appear  the  least  inter- 
esting have  their  own  value,  either  on  account  of  the  perfection  of 
their  methods,  or  as  lieing  the  necessary  basis  of  all  the  others. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  our  course  will  lead     ^  ^^^.     ^ 
us  into  a  wilderness  of  such  special  studies  j.s  are  at     "  ' 

present  the  bane  of  a  true  positive  philosophy,  we  will  briefly  ad- 
vert to  the  existing  prevalence  of  such  special  pursuit.  In  the 
primitive  state  of  human  knowledge  there  is  no  regular  division  of 
intellectual  labor.  Every  student  cultivates  all  the  sciences.  As 
knowledge  accrues,  the  sciences  part  off;  and  students  devote 
themselves  each  to  some  one  branch.  It  is  owing  to  this  division 
of  employment,  and  concentration  of  whole  minds  upon  a  single 
department,  that  science  has  made  so  prodigious  an  advance  in 
Qiodern  times ;  and  the  perfection  of  this  division  is  one  of  the 
most  important  characteristics  of  the  Positive  philosophy.  But, 
while  admitting  all  the  merits  of  this  change,  we  can  not  be  blind 
to  the  eminent  disadvantages  which  arise  from  the  limitation  of 
minds  to  a  particular  study.  It  is  inevitable  that  each  should  be 
possessed  with  exclusive  notions,  and  be  therefore  incapable  of  the 
general  superiority  of  ancient  students,  who  actually  owed  that 
general  superiority  to  the  inferiority  of  their  knowledge.  We 
must  consider  wdiether  the  evil  can  be  avoided  without  losing  the 
good  of  the  modern  arrangement ;  for  the  evil  is  becoming  urgent. 
VVe  all  acknowledge  that  the  divisions  established  for  the  conve- 
nience of  scientific  pursuit  are  radically  artificial ;  and  yet  there 
are  very  few  who  can  embrace  in  idea  the  whole  of  any  one  sci- 
ence :  each  science  moreover  being  itself  only  a  part  of  a  great 
whole.  Almost  every  one  is  busy  about  his  own  particular  section, 
without  much  thouglit  about  its  relation  to  the  general  system  of 
positive  knowledge.     We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  evil,  nor  alow 
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in  seeking  a  remedy.  We  must  not  forget  that  this  is  the  weak 
fiide  of  the  positive  philosophy,  by  which  it  may  yet  be  attacked, 
with  some  liopc  of  success,  by  the  adherents  of  the  theological  and 
metaphysical  systems.  As  to  the  remedy,  :t  certainly  does  not  lie 
in  a  return  to  the  ancient  confusion  of  pursuits,  which  would  be 
mere  retrogression,  if  it  were  possible,  which  it  is  not.  It  lies  in 
perfecting  the  division  of  employments  itself, — in  carrying  it  one 
degree  higher, — in  constituting  one  more  speciality  from  the  study 
of  scientific  generalities.  Let  us  have  a  new  class  of  students, 
Proposed  new  Suitably  prepared,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  take 
class  of  students.  i\^q  respcctivc  sciences  as  they  are,  determine  the  spirit 
•of  each,  ascertain  their  relations  and  mutual  connection,  and  reduce 
their  respective  principles  to  the  smallest  number  of  general  prin- 
oiples,  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Positive 
Method.  At  the  same  time,  let  other  students  be  prepared  for 
their  special  pursuit  by  an  education  which  recognises  the  whole 
scope  of  positive  science,  so  as  to  profit  by  the  labors  of  the  stu- 
dents of  generalities,  and  so  as  to  correct  reciprocally,  under  that 
guidance,  the  results  obtained  by  each.  We  see  some  approach 
already  to  this  arrangement.  Once  established,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  extent  of  division  of  employments. 
When  we  once  have  a  class  of  learned  men,  at  the  disposal  of  all 
others,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  connect  each  new  discovery 
with  the  general  system,  we  may  dismiss  all  fear  of  the  great  whole 
being  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  the  details  of  knowledge, 
^riie  organization  of  scientific  research  will  then  be  complete ;  and 
it  will  henceforth  have  occasion  only  to  extend  its  development, 
find  not  to  change  its  character.  After  all,  the  formation  of  such 
a  new  class  as  is  proposed  would  be  merely  an  extension  of  the 
principle  which  has  created  all  the  classes  we  have.  While  science 
was  narrow,  there  was  only  one  class :  as  it  expanded,  more  were 
instituted.  With  a  further  advance  a  fresh  need  arises,  and  this 
new  class  will  be  the  result. 

^i^.^^j^  ^  ^1  The  general  spirit  of  a  course  of  Positive  Philosophy 
th>  lo  mv  Ph-  having  been  thus  set  forth,  we  must  now  glance  at  the 
""'""^  chief  advantages  which  may  be  derived,  on  behalf  of 

human  progression,  from  the  study  of  it.  Of  these  advantages, 
four  may  be  especially  pointed  out. 

Illustrates  thp  In-  ^-  '^^^  ^^^^3"  of  thc  Positlvc  Philosopliy  affords  the 
iteiieituai  luiic-  only  rational  means  of  exhibiting  the  logical  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  which  have  hitherto  been  sought  by 
unfit  methods.  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  this,  we  may  refer  to 
a  saying  of  M.  de  BlainviUe,  in  his  work  on  Comparative  Anatomy, 
that  every  active,  and  especially  every  living  being,  may  be  re- 
garded under  two  relations — the  Statical  and  the  Dynamical ;  that 
is,  under  conditions  or  in  action.  It  is  clear  that  all  considera- 
tions range  themselves  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads. 
Let  us  apply  this  classification  to  the  intellectual  functions. 

If  we  regard  these  functions  under  their  Statical  aspect — tliat  is. 
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if  we  consider  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist — we  must 
determine  the  organic  circumstances  of  the  case,  wliich  inquiry 
involves  it  with  anatomy  and  pliysiology.  If  we  look  at  the  Dy- 
namic aspect,  we  have  to  study  simply  the  exercise  and  results  of 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  human  race,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  tiian  the  general  object  of  the  Positive  Philosopliy.  In 
short,  looking  at  all  scientific  theories  as  so  many  great  logical 
facts,  it  is  only  by  the  thorough  observation  of  these  facts  that  we 
can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  logical  laws.  These  being  the  only 
means  of  knowledge  of  intellectual  phenomena,  the  illusory  psy- 
chology, which  is  the  last  phase  of  theology,  is  excluded.  It  pre- 
tends to  accomplish  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind 
by  contemplating  it  in  itself  ;  that  is,  by  separating  it  from  causes 
and  effects.  Such  an  attempt,  made  in  defiance  of  the  physio- 
logical study  of  our  intellectual  organs,  and  of  the  observation 
of  rational  methods  of  procedure,  can  not  succeed  at  this  time 
of  day. 

The  Po3;tive  Philosophy,  which  has  been  rising  since  the  time  of 
Bacon,  ha.'i  now  secured  such  a  preponderance,  that  the  metaphysi- 
cians themselves  profess  to  ground  their  pretended  science  on  an 
observation  of  facts.  They  talk  of  external  and  internal  facts,  and 
say  that  their  business  is  with  the  latter.  This  is  much  like  saying 
that  vision  is  explained  by  luminous  objects  painting  their  images 
upon  the  retina.  To  this  the  physiologists  reply  that  another  eye 
would  be  needed  to  see  the  image.  In  the  same  manner,  the  mind 
ma}^  observe  all  phenomena  but  its  own.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
man's  intellect  may  observe  his  passions,  the  seat  of  the  reason 
being  somewhat  apart  from  that  of  the  emotions  in  the  brain  ;  but 
there  ca!i  be  nothing  like  scientific  observation  of  the  passions, 
except. from  without,  as  the  stir  of  the  emotions  disturbs  the 
observing  faculties  more  or  less.  It  is  yet  more  out  of  the  question 
to  make  an  intellectual  observation  of  intellectual  processes.  The 
observing  and  observed  organ  are  here  the  same,  and  its  action 
can  not  be  pure  and  natural.  In  order  to  observe,  your  intellect 
must  pause  from  activity  ;  yet  it  is  this  very  activity  that  you  want 
to  observe.  If  you  can  not  effect  the  pause,  you  can  not  observe  : 
if  you  do  effect  it,  there  is  nothing  to  observe.  The  results  of  such 
a  method  are  in  proportion  to  its  absurdity.  After  two  thousand 
years  of  psychological  pursuit,  no  one  proposition  is  established  to 
the  satistViction  of  its  followers.  They  are  divided,  to  this  day, 
into  a  multitude  of  schools,  still  disputing  about  the  very  elements, 
of  their  doctrine.  This  interior  observation  gives  birth  to  almost 
as  many  theories  as  there  are  observers.  We  ask  in  vain  for  any 
one  discovery,  great  or  small,  which  has  been  made  under  this 
method.  The  psychologists  have  do.ie  some  good  in  keeping  up 
the  activit}^  of  our  understandings,  when  there  was  no  better  work 
for  our  faculties  to  do  ;  and  they  may  have  added  something  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  If  they  have  done  so,  it  is  by  ju'aetising  the 
Posirive  method — by  observing  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 

^  3 
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in  tlie  light  of  science ;  that  is,  by  ceasing,  for  the  moment,  to  be 
])sychologists. 

The  view  just  given  in  relation  to  logical  Science  becomes  yet 
more  striking  when  we  consider  the  logical  Art. 

The  Positive  Method  can  be  jndged  of  only  in  action.  It  can 
not  be  looked  at  by  itself,  apart  from  the  work  on  which  it  is 
employed.  At  all  events,  such  a  contemplation  would  be  only  a 
dead  study,  which  could  produce  nothing  in  the  mind  which  loses 
time  upon  it.  We  n)ay  talk  for  ever  about  the  method,  and  state 
it  in  terms  very  wisely,  without  knowing  half  so  much  about  it  as 
the  man  who  has  once  put  it  in  practice  upon  a  single  particular  of 
actual  research,  even  without  any  philosophical  intention.  Thus  it 
is  that  psychologists,  by  dint  of  reading  the  precepts  of  Bacon  and 
the  discourses  of  Descartes,  have  mistaken  their  own  dieams  for 
science. 

Without  saying  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  establish, 
a  priori,  a  true  method  of  investigation,  independent  of  a  philo- 
sophical study  of  the  sciences,  it  is  clear  that  the  thing  has  never 
been  done  yet,  and  tiuit  we  are  not  capable  of  doing  it  now.  We 
can  not,  as  yet,  exphiin  the  great*  logical  procedures,  apart  from 
their  applications.  If  we  ever  do,  it  will  ren)ain  as  necessary 
then  as  now  to  form  good  intellectual  habits  by  studying  the  reg- 
ular application  of  the  scientific  methods  which  we  shall  have 
attained. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  great  result  of  the  Positive  Philosophy — 
the  manifestation  by  experiment  of  the  laws  which  rule  thelntellect 
in  the  investigation  of  truth  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  knowledge 
of  the  general  rules;  suitable  for  that  object. 

Must  reKenerate  1 1-  The  secoiid  effcct  of  the  Positivo  Pliilosophy,  an 
Education.  effect  uot  less  important  and  far  more  urgently  wanted, 
will  be  to  regenerate  Education. 

The  best  minds  are  agreed  that  our  European  education,  still 
essentiall_y  theological,  metaphysical,  and  literary,  must  be  super- 
seded by  a  Positive  training,  conformable  to  our  time  and  needs. 
Even  the  governments  of  our  day  have  shared,  where  they  have  not 
originated,  the  aftempts  to  establish  positive  instruction  ;  and  this 
is  a,  striking  indication  of  the  prevalent  sense  of  what  is  wanted. 
While  encouraging  such  endeavors  to  the  utmost,  we  must  not 
however,  conceal  from  ourselves  that  everything  yet  done  is  inade- 
quate to  the  object.  The  present  exclusive  specialty  of  »our  pur- 
suits, and  the  consequent  isolation  of  the  sciences,  spoil  our  teach- 
in"g.  If  any  student  desires  to  form  an  idea  of  natural  philosophy 
as  a  whole,  he  is  compelled  to  go  through  each  department  as  it  is 
now  taught,  as  if  fie  were  to  be  only  an  astronomer,  or  only  a 
chemist;  so  that,  be  his  intellect  what  it  may,  his  training  must 
remain  very  imperfect.  And  yet  his  object  requires  that  he  should 
obtain  general  positive  conceptions  of  all  the  classes  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. It  is  such  an  aggregate  of  conceptions.whether  on  a  great 
or  on  a  small  scale,  which  must  henceforth  be  the  permanent  basis  of 
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all  human  combinations.  It  will  constitute  the  mind  of  future  genera 
tions.  In  order  to  this  regeneration  of  our  intellectual  system,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sciences,  considered  as  branches  from  one  trunk, 
should  yield  us,  as  a  whole,  their  chief  methods  and  their  most  im- 
portant results.  The  specialities  of  science  can  be  pursued  by 
those  whose  vocation  lies  in  that  direction.  They  are  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  neglected  ;  but  they  can  never  of 
themselves  renovate  our  system  of  Education ;  and,  to  be  of  their 
full  use,  they  must  rest  upon  the  basis  of  that  general  instruction 
which  is  a  direct  result  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

III.  The  same  special  study  of  scientific  generalities   . , 

,1  •  -I     ,1  r-    j^-i  ,•  •,•  Advances    scirn- 

must  also  aid  the  progress  ot  the  respective  positive  ces  by  combining 
sciences :  and  this  constitutes  our  third  head  of  advan-  "'^'"" 
tages. 

The  divisions  which  we  establish  between  the  sciences  are, 
though  not  arbitrary,  essentially  artificial.  The  subject  of  our 
researches  is  one :  we  divide  it  for  our  convenience,  in  order  to 
deal  the  more  easily  with  its  difficulties.  But  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens— and  especially  with  the  most  important  doctrines  of  each 
science — that  we  need  what  we  can  not  obtain  under  the  present 
isolation  of  the  sciences — a  combination  of  several  special  points  of 
view ;  and  for  want  of  this,  very  important  problems  wait  for  their 
solution  much  longer  than  they  otherwise  need  do.  To  go  back 
into  the  past  for  example :  Descartes'  grand  conception  with  re- 
gard to  analytical  geometry  is  a  discovery  which  has  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  mathematical  science,  and  yielded  the  germ  of  all 
future  progress  ;  and  it  issued  from  the  union  of  two  sciences  which 
had  always  before  been  separately  regarded  and  pursued.  The 
case  of  pending  questions  is  yet  more  impressive  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  Chemistry,  the  doctrine  of  Definite  Proportions.  Without  enter- 
ing upon  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  theory, 
we  may  say  with  assurance  that,  in  order  to  determine  it — in  order 
to  determine  whether  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  atoms  should  neces- 
sarily combine  in  fixed  numbers — it  will  be  indispensable  that  the 
chemical  point  of  view  should  be  united  with  the  physiological. 
The  failure  of  the  theory  with  regard  to  organic  bodies  indicates 
that  the  cause  of  this  immense  exception  must  be  investigated  ;  and 
such  an  inquiry  belongs  as  much  to  physiology  as  to  chemistry. 
Again,^it  is  as  yet  undecided  whether  azote  is  a  simple  or  a  com- 
pound body.  It  was  concluded  by  almost  all  chemists  that  azote 
IS  a  simple  body ;  the  illustrious  Berzilius  hesitated,  on  purely 
chemical  considerations  ;  but  he  was  also  influenced  by  the  physio- 
logical observation  that  animals  which  receive  no  azote  in  their 
food  have  as  much  of  it  in  their  tissues  as  carnivorous  animals. 
From  this  we  see  how  physiology  must  unite  with  chemistry  to  in- 
form us  whether  azote  is  simple  or  compound,  and  to  institute  a 
new  series  of  researches  upon  the  relation  between  the  compositioc 
of  living  bodies  and  their  mode  of  alimentation. 

such  is  the  advantage  which,  in  the  third  place,  we  shall  owe  to 
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Positive  philosophy — the  elucidation  of  the  respective  sciences  by 
their  combination.     In  the  fourth  place 

Must  reoigmiize       ^^ •   Thc  Posltivc  Philosophj  offers  the  only  solid 
society.  basis  for  that  Social  Reorganization  which  must  suc- 

ceed the  critical  condition  in  which  the  most  civilized  nations  are 
now  living. 

It  can  not  be  necessary  to  prove  to  anybody  who  reads  this 
work  that  Ideas  govern  the  world,  or  throw  it  into  chaos ;  in  other 
words,  that  all  social  mechanism  rests  upon  Opinions.  The  great 
political  and  moral  crisis  that  societies  are  now  undergoing  is 
shown  by  a  rigid  analysis  to  arise  out  of  intellectual  anarchy. 
While  stability  in  fundamental  maxims  is  the  first  condition  of  gen- 
uine social  order,  we  are  suffering  under  an  utter  disagreement 
which  may  be  called  universal.  Till  a  certain  number  of  general 
ideas  can  be  acknowledged  as  a  rallying-point  of  social  doctrine, 
the  nations  will  remain  in  a  revolutionary  state,  whatever  palliatives 
may  be  devised ;  and  their  institutions  can  be  only  provisional. 
But  whenever  the  necessary  agreement  on  first  principles  can  be 
obtained,  appropriate  institutions  will  issue  from  them,  without 
shock  or  resistance ;  for  the  causes  of  disorder  will  have  been  ar- 
rested by  the  mere  fact  of  the  agreement.  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  those  must  look  who  desire  a  natural  and  regular,  a  normal 
state  of  society. 

Now,  the  existing  disorder  is  abundantly  accounted  for  by  the 
existence,  all  at  once,  of  three  incompatible  philosophies — the  the- 
ological, the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  Any  one  of  these 
might  alone  secure  some  sort  of  social  order ;  but  while  the  three 
co-exist,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand  one  another  upon  any 
essential  point  whatever.  If  this  is  true,  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  philosophies  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prevail ; 
and,  this  ascertained,  every  man,  whatever  may  have  been  his  for- 
mer views,  can  not  but  concur  in  its  triumph.  The  problem  once 
recognised,  can  not  remain  long  unsolved ;  for  all  considerations 
whatever  point  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  as  the  one  destined  to 
prevail.  It  alone  has  been  advancing  during  a  course  of  centuries, 
throughout  which  the  others  have  been  declining.  The  fact  is  in- 
contestable. Some  may  deplore  it,  but  none  can  destroy  it,  nor 
therefore  neglect  it  but  under  penalty  of  being  betrayed  by  illusory 
speculations.  This  general  revolution  of  the  human  mind  is  nearly 
accomplished.  We  have  only  to  complete  the  Positive  Philosophy 
by  bringing  Social  phenomena  within  its  comprehension,  and  after- 
ward consolidating  the  whole  into  one  body  of  homogeneous  doc- 
trine. The  marked  preference  which  almost  all  minds,  from  the 
highest  to  the  commonest,  accord  to  positive  knowledge  over 
vague  and  mystical  conceptions,  is  a  pledge  of  what  the  recep- 
tion of  this  philosophy  will  be  when  it  has  acquired  the  only  quality 
that  it  now  wants — a  character  of  due  generality.  When  it  has 
become  complete,  its  supremacy  will  take  place  spontaneously, 
•and  will  re-establish  order  throughout  society.     There  is,  at  pres- 
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ent,  no  conflict  but  between  the  theological  and  the  metaphysical 
philosophies  They  are  contending  for  the  task  of  reorganizing 
society;  buu  it  is  a  work  too  mighty  for  either  of  them.  The 
positive  philosophy  has  hitherto  intervened  only  to  examine  both, 
and  both  are  abundantly  discredited  by  the  process.  It  is  time 
now  to  be  doing  something  more  effective,  without  wasting  our 
forces  in  needless  controversy.  It  is  time  to  complete  the  vast 
intellectual  operation  begun  by  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Galileo,  by 
constructing  the  system  of  general  ideas  which  must  henceforth 
prevail  among  the  human  race.  This  is  the  way  to  put  an  end  to 
the  revolutionary  crisis  which  is  tormenting  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world. 

Leaving  these  four  points  of  advantage,  we  must  attend  to  one 
precautionary  reflection. 

Because  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the  w^hole  of 
our  acquired  knowledge  into  one  body  of  homogeneous  dnJTto°LjT. 
doctrine,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  going  to  ^I'^i^'"'- 
study  this  vast  variety  as  proceeding  from  a  single  principle,  and 
as  subjected  to  a  single  law.     There  is  something  so  chimerical  in 
attempts  at  universal  explanation  by  a  single  law,  that  it  may  be 
as  well  to  secure  this  Work  at  once  from  any  imputation  of  the  kind, 
though  its  development  will  show  how  undeserved  such  an  imputa- 
tion would  be.     Our  intellectual  resources  are  too  narrow,  and  the 
universe  is  too  complex,  to  leave  any  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  within 
our  power  to  carry  scientific  perfection  to  its  last  degree  of  simpli- 
city.    Moreover,  it  appears  as  if  the  value  of  such  an  attainment, 
supposing  it  possible,  were  greatly  overrated.     Tlie  only  way,  for 
instance,  in  which  we  could  achieve  the  business,  Avould  be  by  con- 
necting all  natural  phenomena  with  the  most  general  law  we  know 
— which  is  that  of  gravitation,  by  which  astronomical  phenomena 
are  already  connected  with  a  portion  of  terrestrial  physics.     La- 
place has  indicated  that  chemical  phenomena  may  be  regarded  aa 
simple  atomic  effects  of  the  Newtonian  attraction,  modified  by  the 
form  and  mutual  position  of  the  atoms.     But  supposing  this  view 
proveable  (which  it  can  not  be  while  we  are  without  data  about  the 
constitution  of  bodies),  the  difficulty  of  its  application  would  doubt- 
less be  found  so  great  that  we  must  still  maintain  the  existing 
division  between  astronomy  and  chemistry,  with  the  difference  that 
we  now  regard  as  natural  that  division  which  we  should  then  call 
artificial.    Laplace  himself  presented  his  idea  only  as  a  philosophic 
device,  incapable  of  exercising  any  useful  influence  over  the  prog- 
ress of  chemical  science.     Moreover,  supposing  this  insuperable 
difficulty  overcome,  we  should  be  no  nearer  to  scientific  unity,  since 
we  then  should  still  have  to  connect  the  whole  of  physiological  phe- 
nomena with  the  same  law,  which  certainly  would  not  be  the  least 
difficult  part  of  the  enterprise.     Yet,  all  things  considered,  the 
hypothesis  we  have  glanced  at  would  be  the  most  favorable  to  the 
desired  unity. 

The  consideration  of  all  phenomena  as  referable  to  a  single  ori- 
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gin  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  systematic  formation  of  science; 
any  more  than  to  the  realization  of  the  great  and  happy  conse- 
quences that  we  anticipate  from  the  positive  philosophy.  The  only 
necessary  unity  is  that  of  Method,  which  is  already  in  great  part 
established.  As  for  the  doctrine,  it  need  not  be  one ;  it  is  enough 
that  it  be  homogeneous.  It  is,  then,  under  the  double  aspect  of 
unity  of  method  and  homogeneousness  of  doctrine  that  we  shall 
consider  the  different  classes  of  positive  theories  in  this  work. 
While  pursuing  the  philosophical  aim  of  all  science,  the  lessening 
of  the  number  of  general  laws  requisite  for  the  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena,  we  shall  regard  as  presumptuous  every  attempt, 
in  all  future  time,  to  reduce  them  rigorously  to  one. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  determine  the  spirit  and  influence  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy,  and  to  mark  the  goal  of  our  labors,  we 
have  now  to  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  the  system ;  that  is,  to 
the  determination  of  the  universal,  or  encyclopaedic  order,  which 
must  regulate  the  different  classes  of  natural  phenomena,  and  con- 
sequently the  corresponding  positive  sciences. 


CHAPTER  11. 

VIEW  OF  THE  HIERARCHY  OF  THE  POSITIVE  SCIENCES. 

In  proceeding  to  offer  a  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  we  must 
leave  on  one  side  all  others  that  have  as  yet  been  at- 
poseT^ciLsifica-  tcmptcd.  Such  scales  as  those  of  Bacon  and  D'Alem- 
^°"^-  bert  are  constructed  upon  an  arbitrary  division  of  the 

faculties  of  the  mind ;  whereas,  our  principal  faculties  are  often 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  any  scientific  pursuit.  As  for  other 
classifications,  they  have  failed,  through  one  fault  or  another,  to 
command  assent:  so  that  there  are  almost  as  many  schemes  as 
there  are  individuals  to  propose  them.  The  failure  has  been  so 
conspicuous,  that  the  best  minds  feel  a  prejudice  against  this  kind 
of  enterprise,  in  any  shape. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ? — For  one  reason,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sciences,  having  become  a  somewhat  discredited  task, 
has  of  late  been  undertaken  chiefly  by  persons  who  have  no  sound 
knowledge  of  any  science  at  all.  A  more  important  and  less  per- 
sonal reason,  however,  is  the  want  of  homogeneousness  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  intellectual  system, — some  having  successively 
become  positive,  while  others  remain  theological  or  metaphysical. 
Among  such  incoherent  materials,  classification  is  of  course  impos- 
sible. Every  attempt  at  a  distribution  has  failed  from  this  cause, 
without  the  distributor  being  able  to  see  why : — without  his  dis- 
covering that  a  radical  contrariety  existed  between  the  materials 
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he  was  endeavoring  to  combine.  The  fact  was  clear  enough,  if  it 
had  but  been  understood,  that  the  enterprise  was  premature ;  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  undertake  it  till  our  principal  scientific  con- 
ceptions should  all  have  become  positive.  The  preceding  chai)ter 
seems  to  show  that  this  indispensable  condition  may  now  be  con- 
sidered fulfilled :  and  thus  the  time  has  arrived  for  laying  down  a 
sound  and  durable  system  of  scientific  order. 

We  may  derive  encouragement  from  the  example  set  by  recent 
botanists  and  zoologists,  whose  philosophical  labors  have  exhibited 
the  true  princijjle  of  classification  ;  viz.,  that  the  classification  must 
proceed  from  the  study  of  the  things  to  be  classified,  and  must  l)y 
no  means  be  determined  by  a  priori  considerations.  The  real 
affinities  and  natural  connections  presented  by  objects  being  allowed 
to  determine  their  order,  the  classification  itself  becomes  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  general  fact.  And  thus  does  the  positive 
method  apply  to  the  question  of  classification  itself,  as  well  as  to 
the  objects  included  under  it.  It  follows  that  the  mu-  Tm.  prir.ripieof 
tual  dependence  of  the  sciences, — a  dependence  result-  c;Ht,-ifi.>,t!on. 
ing  from  that  of  the  corresponding  phenomena, — must  determine 
the  arrangement  of  the  system  of  human  knowledge.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  investigate  this  mutual  dependence,  we  have  only  to 
ascertain  the  real  bounds  of  the  classification  proposed :  in  other 
words,  to  settle  what  we  mean  by  human  knowledge,  as  the  subject 
of  this  work. 

The  field  of  human  labor  is  either  speculation  or  Boundiries  of 
action :  and  thus,  we  are  accustomed  to  di%ade  our  ""^  '"'''* 
knowledge  into  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  It  is  obvious 
that,  in  this  inquiry,  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  theoretical.  We 
are  not  going  to  treat  of  all  human  notions  whatever,  but  of  those 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  diflerent  orders  of  phenomena  which 
furnish  a  solid  basis  to  all  combinations,  and  are  not  founded  on 
any  antecedent  intellectual  system.  In  such  a  study,  speculation 
is  our  material,  and  not  the  application  of  it, — except  where  the 
application  may  happen  to  throw  back  light  on  its  speculative  ori- 
gin. This  is  probably  what  Bacon  meant  by  that  First  Philosophy 
which  he  declared  to  be  an  extract  from  the  whole  of  Science,  and 
which  has  been  so  differently  and  so  strangely  interpreted  by  his 
metaphysical  commentators. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Man's  study  of  nature  must  furnish 
the  only  basis  of  his  action  upon  nature  ;  for  it  is  only  by  knowing 
the  laws  of  phenomena,  and  thus  being  able  to  foresee  them,  that 
we  can,  in  active  life,  set  them  to  modify  one  another  for  our 
advantage.  Our  direct  natural  ^jwer  over  everything  about  us 
is  extremely  weak,  and  altogether  disproportioned  to  our  needs. 
Whenever  we  effect  anything  great,  it  is  through  a  knowledge  of 
natural  laws,  by  which  we  can  set  one  agent  to  work  upon  another, 
— even  very  weak  modifying  elements  jiroducing  a  change  in  tlie 
results  of  a  large  aggregate  of  causes.  The  rolatio'i  of  scii-noo  tc 
urt  may  be  summed  up  in  a  brief  expression : 
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From  Science  coines  Prevision  :  from  Prevision  comes  Acti^ai. 

We  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error  of  our  time,  of  regard- 
ing Science  chiefly  as  a  basis  of  Art.  However  great  may  be  the 
Bti vices  rendered  to  Industry  by  science,  however  true  may  be  the 
saying  that  Knowledge  is  Power,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
sciences  have  a  higher  destination  still ;  and  not  only  higher,  but 
more  direct — that  of  satisfying  the  craving  of  our  understanding  to 
know  the  laws  of  phenomena.  To  feel  how  deep  and  urgent  this 
need  is,  we  have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  physiological 
effects  of  consternation,  and  to  remember  that  the  most  terrible 
sensation  we  are  capable  of,  is  that  which  we  experience  when  any 
phenomenon  seems  to  arise  in  violation  of  the  familiar  laws  of 
nature.  This  need  of  disposing  facts  in  a  comprehensible  order 
(which  is  the  proper  object  of  all  scientific  theories)  is  so  inherent 
in  our  organization,  that  if  we  could  not  satisfy  it  by  positive  con- 
ceptions, we  must  inevitably  return  to  those  theological  and  meta- 
physical explanations  which  had  their  origin  in  this  very  fact  of 
human  nature.  It  is  this  original  tendency  which  acts  as  a  pre- 
servative, in  the  minds  of  men  of  science,  against  the  narrowness 
and  incompleteness  which  the  practical  habits  of  our  age  are  apt  to 
produce.  It  is  through  this  that  we  are  able  to  maintain  just  and 
noble  ideas  of  the  importance  and  destination  of  the  sciences  ;  and 
if  it  were  not  thus,  the  human  understanding  would  soon,  as  Con- 
dorcet  has  observed,  come  to  a  stand,  even  as  to  the  practical 
applications  for  the  sake  of  which  higher  things  had  been  sacrificed ; 
for,  if  the  arts  flow  from  science,  the  neglect  of  science  must  destroy 
the  consequent  arts.  Some  of  the  most  important  arts  are  derived 
from  speculations  pursued  during  long  ages  with  a  purely  scientific 
intention.  For  instance,  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  delighted 
themselves  with  beautiful  speculations  on  Conic  Sections ;  those 
speculations  wrought,  after  a  long  series  of  generations,  the  renova- 
tion of  astronomy ;  and  out  of  this  has  the  art  of  navigation  attained 
a  perfection  which  it  never  could  have  reached  otherwise  than 
through  the  speculative  labors  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonius :  so 
that,  to  use  Condorcet's  illustration,  "  the  sailor  who  is  preserved 
from  shipwreck  by  the  exact  observation  of  the  longitude,  owes  his 
life  to  a  theory  conceived  two  thousand  years  before  by  men  of 
genius  who  had  in  view  simply  geometrical  speculations." 

Our  business,  it  is  clear,  is  with  theoretical  researches,  letting 
alone  their  practical  application  altogether.  Though  we  may  con- 
ceive of  a  course  of  study  which  should  unite  the  generalities  of 
speculation  and  application,  the  time  is  not  come  for  it.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  vast  extent,  it  would  require  preliminary  achieve- 
ments which  have  not  yet  been  attempted.  We  must  first  be  iL 
possession  of  appropriate  Special  conceptions,  formed  according  to 
scientific  theories  ;  and  for  these  we  have  yet  to  wait.  Meantime, 
an  intermediate  class  is  rising  up,  whose  particular  destination  is 
to  organize  the  relation  of  theory  and  practice  ;  such  as  the  engi- 
neers, who  do  not  laboi    in  the  advancement  of  science,  but  who 
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study  it  in  its  existing  state,  to  apply  it  to  practical  purposes. 
Such  classes  are  furnishing  us  with  the  elements  of  a  future  body 
of  doctrine  on  the  theories  of  the  different  arts.     Already,  MongOj 
in  his  view  of  descrij^tive  geometry,  has  given  us  a  general  theory 
of  the  arts  of  construction.     But  we  have  as  yet  only  a  few  scat- 
tered instances  of  this  nature.     The  time  will  come  when  out  of 
Buch  results,  a  department  of  Positive  philosophy  may  arise ;  but 
jfc  will  be  in  a  distant  future.    If  we  remember  that  several  sciences 
are  implicated  in  every  important  art, — that,  for  instance,  a  true 
theory  of  Agriculture   requires  a  combination   of   physiological, 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  even  astronomical  and  mathematical  sci- 
ence,— it  will  be  evident  that  true  theories  of  the  arts  must  wait 
for  a  large  and  equable  development  of  these  constituent  sciences. 
One  more  preliminary  remark  occurs,  before  we  finish  the  pre- 
scription of  our  limits, — the  ascertainment  of  our  field  of  inquiry. 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  two  classes  of  Natural  science ; 
— the  abstract  or  general,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  which  regulate  phenomena  in 
all  conceivable  cases :  and  the  concrete,  particular,  or 
descriptive,  which  are  sometimes  called  Natural  sci- 
ences in  a  restricted  sense,  whose  function  it  is  to 
apply  these  laws  to  the  actual  history  of  existing  beings. 
are  fundamental ;  and  our  business  is  with  them  alone, 
ond  are  derived,  a,nd  however  important,  not  rising  into  the  rank 
of  our  subjects  of  contemplation.     We  shall  treat  of  physiology, 
but  not  of  botany  and  zoology,  which  are  derived  from  it.     We 
shall  treat  of  chemistry,  but  not  of  mineralogy,  which  is  secondary 
to  it. — We  may  say  of  Concrete  Physics,  as  these  secondary  sci- 
ences are  called,  the  same  thing  that  we  said  of  theories  of  the 
arts, — that  they  require  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  several  sci- 
ences, and  an  advance  of  those  sciences  not  yet  achieved  ;  so  that, 
if  there  were  no  other  reason,  we  must  leave  these  secondary  classes 
alone.     At  a  future  time  Concrete  Physics  will  have  made  progress, 
according  to  the  development  of  Abstract  Physics,  and  will  afford 
a  mass  of  less  incoherent  materials  than  those  which  it  now  pre- 
sents.    At  present,  too  few  of  the  students  of  these  secondary  sci- 
ences appear  to  be  even  aware  that  a  due  acquaintance  with  the 
primary  sciences  is  requisite  to  all  successful  prosecution  of  their 
own. 

We  have  now  considered, 

First,  that  science  being  composed  of  speculative  knowledge 
and  of  practical  knowledge,  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  first ; 
and 

Second,  that  theoretical  knowledge,  or  science  properly  so  called, 
being  divided  into  general  and  particular,  or  abstract  and  concrete 
science,  we  have  again  to  deal  only  with  the  first. 

Being  thus  in  possession  of  our  proper  subject,  duly  prescribed, 
we  may  proceed  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  order  of  the  fun 
damr'Htal  sciences. 
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Difficnitv  of  (las-       This  classification  of  the  sciences  is  not  so  easy  a 
BiticHtinii.  matter  as  it  may  appear.     However  natural  it  may  be, 

it  will  always  involve  something,  if  not  arbitrary,  at  least  artificial ; 
and  in  so  far,  it  will  always  involve  imperfection.  It  is  impossible 
to  fulfil,  quite  rigorously,  the  object  of  presenting  the  sciences  in 
their  natural  connection,  and  according  to  their  mutual  dependence, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  smallest  danger  of  being  involved  in  a  vicious 
circle.  It  is  easy  to  show  why. 
Hi-tn  icni  Mild  Every  science  may  be  exhibited  under  two  methods 
doirmMric  '  or  procedures,  the  Historical  and  the  Dogmatic.  These 
methods.  ^^,g  wholly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  any  other 
method  can  be  nothing  but  some  combination  of  these  two.  By 
the  first  method  knowledge  is  presented  in  the  same  order  in  which 
it  was  actually  obtained  by  the  human  mind,  together  with  the  way 
in  which  it  was  obtained.  By  the  second,  the  system  of  ideas  is 
presented  as  it  might  be  conceived  of  at  this  day,  by  a  mind  which, 
duly  prepared  and  placed  at  the  right  point  of  view,  should  begin 
to  reconstitute  the  science  as  a  whole.  A  new  science  must  be 
pursued  historically,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  being  to  study  in 
chronological  order  the  difierent  works  which  have  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  the  science.  But  when  such  materials  have  become 
recast  to  form  a  general  system,  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  more 
natural  logical  order,  it  is  because  the  science  is  too  far  advanced 
for  the  historical  order  to  be  practicable  or  suitable.  The  more 
discoveries  are  made,  the  greater  becomes  the  labor  of  the  histor- 
ical method  of  study,  and  the  more  eftectual  the  dogmatic,  because 
the  new  conceptions  bring  forward  the  earlier  ones  in  a  fresh  light. 
Thus,  the  education  of  an  ancient  geometer  consisted  simply  in 
the  study,  in  their  due  order,  of  the  very  small  number  of  original 
treatises  then  existing  on  the  difierent  parts  Of  geometry.  The 
writings  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonius  were,  in  fact,  about  all. 
On  the  contrary,  a  modern  geometer  commonly  finishes  his  educa- 
tion without  having  read  a  single  original  work  dating  further  back 
than  the  most  recent  discoveries,  which  can  not  be  known  by  any 
other  means.  Thus  the  Dogmatic  Method  is  for  ever  superseding 
the  Historical,  as  we  advance  to  a  higher  position  in  science.  If 
every  mind  had  to  pass  througli  all  the  stages  that  every  prede- 
cessor in  the  study  had  gone  through,  it  is  clear  that,  however  easy 
it  is  to  learn  rather  than  invent,  it  would  be  impossible  to  efi'ect 
the  purpose  of  education, — to  ])lace  the  student  on  the  vantage- 
ground  o-ained  by  the  labors  of  all  the  men  who  have  gone  before. 
By  the  dogmatic  method  tliis  is  done,  even  though  the  living  stu- 
dent may  have  only  an  ordinary  intellect,  and  the  dead  may  have 
been  men  of  lofty  genius.  By  the  dogmatic  method  therefore  must 
every  advanced  science  be  attained,  with  so  much  of  tlie  historical 
combined  with  it  as  is  rendered  necessary  by  discoveries  too  recent 
to  be  studied  elsewhere  than  in  their  own  records.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  the  preference  of  the  Dogmatic  method  is  that  it  doet* 
aot  show  how  the  science  was  attained ;  but  a  moment's  reflection 
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•will  show  that  this  is  the  case  also  with  the  Historical  method. 
To  pursue  a  science  historically  is  quite  a  diflerent  thing  from 
learning  the  history  of  its  progress.  This  last  pertains  to  the  study 
of  human  history,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  reach  the  final  division 
of  this  work.  It  is  true  that  a  science  can  not  be  completely  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  how  it  arose  ;  and  again,  a  dogmatic 
knowledge  of  any  science  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  its 
history ;  and  therefore  we  shall  notice,  in  treating  of  the  funda- 
mental  sciences,  the  incidents  of  their  origin,  when  distinct  and 
illustrative  ;  and  we  shall  use  their  history,  in  a  scientific  sense,  in 
our  treatment  of  Social  Physics ;  but  the  historical  study,  import- 
ant, even  essential,  as  it  is,  remains  entirely  distinct  from  the 
proper  dogmatic  study  of  science.  These  considerations,  in  this 
place,  tend  to  define  more  precisely  the  spirit  of  our  course  of  in- 
quiry, while  they  more  exactly  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  the  construction  of  a  true  scale 
of  the  aggregate  fundamental  sciences.  Great  confusion  would 
arise  from  any  attempt  to  adhere  strictly  to  historical  order  in  our 
exposition  of  the  sciences,  for  they  have  not  all  advanced  at  the 
same  rate  ;  and  we  must  be  for  ever  borrowing  from  each  some  fact 
to  illustrate  another,  witliout  regard  to  priority  of  origin.  Thus, 
it  is  clear  that,  in  the  system  of  the  sciences,  astronomy  must  come 
before  physics,  properly  so  called :  and  yet,  several  branches  of 
physics,  above  all,  optics,  are  indispensable  to  the  complete  exposi- 
tion of  astronomy.  Minor  defects,  if  inevitable,  can  not  invalidate 
a  classification  which,  on  the  whole,  fulfils  the  principal  conditions 
of  the  case.  They  belong  to  what  is  essentially  artificial  in  our 
division  of  intellectual  labor.  In  the  main,  however,  our  classifica- 
tion agrees  with  the  history  of  science ;  the  more  general  and 
simple  sciences  actually  occurring  first  and  advancing  best  in  hu- 
man history,  and  being  followed  by  the  more  complex  and  restrict- 
ed, though  all  were,  since  the  earliest  times,  enlarging  simultane- 
ously. 

A  simple  mathematical  illustration  will  precisely  represent  the 
difficulty  of  the  question  we  have  to  resolve,  while  it  will  sum  up 
the  preliminary  considerations  we  have  just  concluded. 

We  propose  to  classify  the  fundamental  sciences.  They  are  six, 
as  we  shall  soon  see.  We  can  not  make  them  less  ;  and  most  sci- 
entific men  would  reckon  them  as  more.  Six  objects  admit  of  720 
diflerent  dispositions,  or,  in  popular  language,  changes.  Thus  we 
have  to  choose  the  one  right  order  (and  there  can  be  but  one  right) 
out  of  720  possible  ones.  Very  few  of  these  have  ever  been  pro- 
posed ;  yet  we  might  venture  to  say  that  there  is  probably  not  one 
in  favor  of  which  some  plausible  reason  might  not  be  assigned  ;  for 
we  see  the  wildest  divergences  among  the  schemes  which  have 
been  proposed, — the  sciences  which  are  placed  by  some  at  the  head 
of  the  scale  being  sent  by  others  to  the  further  extremity.  Our 
problem  is,  then,  to  find  the  one  rational  order,  among  a  ho?t  of 
]i()S>;)ble  systems. 
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True  principle  Now  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  look  for  tho 
oi  classification,  principle  of  classification  in  the  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  phenomena,  through  which  Science  discovers  the 
laws  which  are  her  object.  What  we  have  to  determine  is  the 
real  dependence  of  scientific  studies.  Now,  thib  dependence  can 
result  only  from  that  of  the  corresponding  phenomena.  All  ob- 
servable phenomena  may  be  included  within  a  very  few  natural 
categories,  so  arranged  as  that  the  study  of  each  category  may  be 
grounded  on  the  principal  laws  of  the  preceding,  and  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  next  ensuing.  This  order  is  determined  by  the  degree 
^  of  simplicity,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of 

generality  of  their  phenomena.  Hence  results  their 
Dependence.  succcssive  dependence,  and  the  greater  or  lesser  facility 
for  being  studied. 

It  is  clear,  a  pnori,  that  the  most  simple  phenomena  must  be 
the  most  general ;  for  whatever  is  observed  in  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  is  of  course  the  most  disengaged  from  the  incidents  of 
particular  cases.  We  must  begin  then  with  the  study  of  the  most 
general  or  simple  phenomena,  going  on  successively  to  the  more 
particular  or  complex.  This  must  be  the  most  methodical  way,  for 
this  order  of  generality  or  simplicity  fixes  the  degree  of  facility  in 
the  study  of  phenomena,  while  it  determines  the  necessary  connec- 
tion of  the  sciences  by  the  successive  dependence  of  their  phenom- 
ena. It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place  that  the  most  general 
and  simple  phenomena  are  the  furthest  removed  from  Man's  ordi- 
nary sphere,  and  must  thereby  be  studied  in  a  calmer  and  more 
rational  frame  of  mind  than  those  in  which  he  is  more  nearly  im- 
plicated ;  and  this  constitutes  a  new  ground  for  the  corresponding 
sciences  being  developed  more  rapidly. 

We  have  now  obtained  our  rule.  Next  we  proceed  to  our  clas- 
sification. 

We  are  first  struck  by  the  clear  division  of  all  natu- 

Inorgamc  and  .,  •     ,        .  i  r-    •  •  i       r 

Organic  phe-  pal  phenomena  into  two  classes — oi  inorganic  and  oi 
nomena.  Organic  bodics.     The  organized  are  evidently,  in  fact, 

more  complex  and  less  general  than  the  inorganic,  and  depend 
upon  them,  instead  of  being  depended  on  by  them.  Therefore  it  is 
that  physiological  study  should  begin  with  inorganic  phenomena ; 
since  the  organic  include  all  the  qualities  belonging  to  them,  with 
a  special  order  added,  viz.,  the  vital  phenomena,  which  belong  to 
organization.  We  have  not  to  investigate  the  nature  of  either ; 
for  the  positive  philosophy  does  not  inquire  into  natures.  Whether 
their  natures  be  supposed  diff"erent  or  the  same,  it  is  evidently 
necessary  to  separate  the  two  studies  of  inorganic  matter  and  of 
living  bodies.  Our  classification  will  stand  through  any  future 
decision  as  to  the  way  in  which  living  bodies  are  to  be  regarded ; 
for,  on  any  supposition,  the  general  laws  of  inorganic  physics  must 
be  established  before  we  can  proceed  with  success  to  the  examina- 
tion of  a  dependent  class  of  phenomena. 
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Each  of  these  great  halves  of  natural  philosophy  has 
subdivisions.     Inorganic  physics  must,  in  accordance    '   ^°^°^^°' 
with  our  rule  of  generality  and  the  order  of  dependence  of  phenom- 
ena, be  divided  into  two  sections — of  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial phenomena.     Thus  we  have  Astronomy,  geo-    '    ^^°°°'^^- 
metrical  and  mechanical,  and  Terrestrial  Physics.     The  necessity 
of  this  division  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

Astronomical  phenomena  are  the  most  general,  simple,  and 
abstract  of  all ;  and  therefore  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  must 
clearly  begin  with  them.  They  are  themselves  independent,  while 
the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject  influence  all  others  whatsoever. 
The  general  effects  of  gravitation  preponderate,  in  all  terrestrial 
phenomena,  over  all  effects  which  may  be  peculiar  to  them,  and 
modify  the  original  ones.  It  follows  that  the  analysis  of  the  sim- 
plest terrestrial  phenomenon,  not  only  chemical,  but  even  purely 
mechanical,  presents  a  greater  complication  than  the  most  com- 
pound astronomical  phenomenon.  The  most  difficult  astronomical 
question  involves  less  intricacy  than  the  simple  movement  of  even 
a  solid  body,  when  the  determining  circumstances  are  to  be  com- 
puted. Thus  we  see  that  we  must  separate  these  two  studies,  and 
proceed  to  the  second  only  through  the  first,  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  find  a  natural  division  of  Terrestrial 
Physics  into  two,  according  as  we  regard  bodies  in  their  mechani- 
cal  or   their   chemical    character.      Hence   we    have  ^        . 
Physics,  properly  so  called,  and  Chemistry.     Again,  "'  /^'    ' 
the  second  class  must  be  studied  through  the  first.         «='"'*try. 
Chemical  phenomena  are  more  complicated  than  mechanical,  and 
depend  upon  them,  without  influencing  them  in  return.     Every  one 
knows  that  all  chemical  action  is  first  submitted  to  the  influence  of 
weight,  heat,  electricity,  etc.,  and   presents  moreover  something 
which  modifies  all  these.     Thus,  while  it  follows  Physics,  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  distinct  science. 

Such  are  the   divisions  of  the    sciences   relating   to  inorganic 
matter.      An  analogous   di\ision   arises  in  the  other 
half  of  Natural  Philosophy — the  science  of  organized 
bodies. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  presented  with  two  orders  of  phenom 
ena ;  those  which  relate  to  the  individual,  and  those  which  relate 
to  the  species,  especially  when  it  is  gregarious.     With  regard  to 
Man,  especially,  this  distinction  is  fundamental.     The  last  order 
of  phenomena  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  first,  and  is  more  com- 
plex.    Hence  we  have  two  great  sections  in  organic  physics — 
Physiology,  properly  so  called,  and  Social  Physics,  ^  ^^ 
which  is  dependent  on  it.     In  all  Social  phenomena  we 
perceive  the  working  of  the  physiological  laws  of  the    ~" "  °'^'°  °"^' 
individual ;  and  moreover  something  which  modifies  their  effects, 
and  which  belongs  to  the  influence  of  individuals  over  each  other 
— singularly  complicated  in  the  case  of  the  human  race  by  the 
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influence  of  generations  on  their  successors.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
our  social  science  must  issue  from  that  which  relates  to  the  life  of 
the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  occasion  to  sup- 
pose, as  some  eminent  physiologists  have  done,  that  Social  Physics 
is  only  an  appendage  to  physiology.  The  phenomena  of  the  two 
are  not  identical,  though  they  are  homogeneous ;  and  it  is  of  high 
importance  to  hold  the  two  sciences  separate.  As  social  conditions 
modify  the  operation  of  physiological  laws,  Social  Physics  must 
have  a  set  of  observations  of  its  own. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  the  divisions  of  the  Organic  half  of 
Science  correspond  with  those  of  the  Inorganic,  by  dividing  phys- 
ology  into  vegetable  and  animal,  according  to  popular  custom. 
But  this  distinction,  however  important  in  Concrete  Physics  (iu 
that  secondary  and  special  class  of  studies  before  declared  to  be 
inappropriate  to  this  work),  hardly  extends  into  those  Abstract 
Physics  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Vegetables  and  animals  come 
alike  under  our  notice,  when  our  object  is  to  learn  the  general  laws 
of  life — that  is,  to  study  physiology.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinction  grows  ever  fainter  and  more  dubious  with  new 
discoveries,  it  bears  no  relation  to  our  plan  of  research ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  consider  that  there  is  only  one  division  in  the  sci- 
ence of  organized  bodies. 

Fiv,^  N  tu,- 1  s.i-  Thus  we  have  before  us  Five  fundamental  Sciences 
' "  '•  in  successive  dependence — Astronomy,  Physics,  Chem- 

istry. Physiology,  and  finally  Social  Physics.  The  first  considers 
the  most  general,  simple,  abstract,  and  remote  phenomena  known 
to  us.  and  those  which  affect  all  others  without  being  affected  by 
them  The  last  considers  the  most  particular,  compound,  concrete 
phouonicna,  and  those  which  are  the  most  interesting  to  Man. 
Betwjou  these  two,  the  degrees  of  speciality,  of  complexity,  and 
individuality,  are  in  regular  proportion  to  the  place  of  the  respec- 
tivt;  scieiices  in  the  scale  exhibited.  This — casting  out  everything 
,    .        arbitrary — we  must  regard  as  the  true  filiation  of  the 

Till"  r   hi  :i  ion  .  *'  t    •       •  n      -i      ^  i  f      ^   •  i 

sciences  ;  and  m  it  we  find  the  plan  ot  this  work. 
As  we  proceed,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  principle 

which  gives  this  order  to  the  whole  body  of  science 

arranges  the  parts  of  each  science ;  and  its  soundness 
will  therefore  be  freshly  attested  as  often  as  it  presents  itself  afresh. 
There  is  no  refusing  a  principle  which  distributes  the  interior  of 
each  science  after  the  same  method  with  the  aggregate  sciences. 
But  tliis  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  do  more  than  indicate  what 
we  shall  contemplate  more  closely  hereafter.  We  must  now  rapidly 
review  some  of  the  leading  properties  of  the  hierarchy  of  science 
that  has  been  disclosed. 
Corroborations.       This  gradation  is  in  essential  conformity  with  the 

order  which  has  spontaneously  taken  place  among  the 
tioiT*ioirlw-''th'e  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  when  pursued  sepa- 
euroof  IcienriT  ^^^^^ly,  and  without  any  purpose  of  establishing  such 

order.     Such  an  accordance  is  a  strong  presumption 
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that  the  arrangement  is  natural.  Again,  it  coincides  with  the 
actual  development  of  natural  philosophy.  If  no  leading  science 
can  be  eflfectually  pursued  otherwise  than  through  those  which  pre- 
cede it  in  the  scale,  it  is  evident  that  no  vast  development  of  any 
science  could  take  place  prior  to  the  great  astronomical  discove- 
ries to  which  we  owe  the  impulse  given  to  the  whole.  The  pro- 
gression may  since  have  been  simultaneous ;  but  it  has  taken  place 
in  the  order  we  have  recogmised. 

This  consideration  is  so  important  that  it  is  difficult  g  soives  hetero- 
to  understand  without  it  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  gf>ii«ou.«np86. 
The  general  law  which  governs  this  history,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  can  not  be  verilied,  unless  we  combine  it  with  tlie  scientific 
gradation  just  laid  down  :  for  it  is  according  to  this  gradation  that 
the  difierent  human  theories  have  attained  in  succession  the  theo- 
logical state,  the  metaphysical,  and  finally  the  positive.  If  we  do 
not  bear  in  mind  the  law  which  governs  progression,  we  shall  en- 
counter insurmountable  difficulties  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  theologi- 
cal or  metaphysical  state  of  some  fundamental  theories  must  have 
temporarily  coincided  with  the  positive  state  of  others  which  pre- 
cede them  in  our  established  gradation,  and  actually  have  at  times 
coincided  with  them  ;  and  this  must  involve  the  law  itself  in  an  ob- 
scurity which  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  the  classification  we  have 
proposed. 

Again,  this  classification  marks,  with  precision,  the 

relative  perfection  of  the  different  sciences,  which  con-  perfectioninsci- 
sists  in  the  degree  of  precision  of  knowledge,  and  in  '""*'*' 
the  relation  of  its  difierent  branches.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
more  general,  simple,  and  abstract  any  phenomena  are,  the  less  they 
depend  on  others,  and  the  more  precise  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
the  more  clear  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  Thus,  organic 
phenomena  are  less  exact  and  systematic  than  inorganic ;  and  of 
these  again  terrestrial  are  less  exact  and  systematic  than  those  of 
astronomy.  This  fact  is  completely  accounted  for  by  the  gradation 
we  liave  laid  down ;  and  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed,  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  applying  mathematical  analysis  to  the  study  of  phenom- 
ena is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  rank  which  they  hold  in  the 
scale  of  the  whole. 

There  is  one  liability  to  be  guarded  against,  which  u^frctsarpfaus, 
we  may  mention  here.  We  must  beware  of  confound-  "«'  ■"  science, 
ing  the  degree  of  precision  which  we  are  able  to  attain  in  regard 
to  any  science,  with  the  certainty  of  the  science  itself.  The  cer- 
tainty of  science,  and  our  precision  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  are  two 
very  diff'erent  things,  which  have  been  too  often  confounded  ;  and 
are  so  still,  though  less  than  formerly.  A  very  absurd  proposition 
may  be  very  precise ;  as  if  we  should  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  three  right  angles ;  and 
a  very  certain  proposition  may  be  wanting  in  precision  in  our  state- 
ment of  it;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  assert  that  every  man  will 
die.     If  the  difi'erent  sciences  ofi"er  to  us  a  varying  degree  of  pre- 
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ciiioQ,  it  is  from  no  want  of  certainty  in  themselves,  but  of  our 
mantery  of  their  phenomena. 

4  Etfpct  OD  Ed-  ^^6  most  interesting  property  of  our  formula  of  gra- 
uction.  dation  is  its  effect  on  education,  both  general  and  sci- 

entific. This  is  its  direct  and  unquestionable  result.  It  will  be 
more  and  more  evident  as  we  proceed,  that  no  science  can  be  effec- 
tually pursued  without  the  preparation  of  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  anterior  sciences  on  which  it  depends.  Physical  philoso- 
])liers  can  not  understand  Physics  without  at  least  a  general  knowl- 
<^dge  of  Astronomy  ;  nor  Chemists,  without  Physics  and  Astrono- 
my ;  nor  Physiologists,  without  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Astrono- 
my ;  nor,  above  all,  the  students  of  Social  philosophy,  without  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  the  anterior  sciences.  As  such  conditions 
are,  as  yet,  rarely  fulfilled,  and  as  no  organization  exists  for  their 
fulfilment,  there  is  among  us,  in  fact,  no  rational  scientific  educa- 
tion. To  this  may  be  attributed,  in  great  part,  the  imperfection 
of  even  tlie  most  important  sciences  at  this  day.  If  the  fact  is  so 
in  regard  to  scientific  education,  it  is  no  less  striking  in  regard  to 
general  education.  Our  intellectual  system  can  not  be  renovated 
till  the  natural  sciences  are  studied  in  their  proper  order.  Even 
the  highest  understandings  are  apt  to  associate  their  ideas  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  were  received :  and  it  is  only  an  in- 
tellect here  and  there,  in  any  age,  which  in  its  utmost  vigor  can, 
like  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz,  make  a  clearance  in  their  field 
of  knowledge,  so  as  to  reconstruct  from  the  foundation  their  system 
of  ideas. 

i;ftbct  on  Meih-  Sucli  is  the  operation  of  our  great  law  upon  scientific 
<'<^  education  through  its  effect  on  Doctrine.     We  can  not 

appreciate  it  duly  without  seeing  how  it  affects  Method. 

As  the  phenomena  which  are  homogeneous  have  been  classed 
under  one  science,  while  those  which  belong  to  other  sciences  are 
heterogeneous,  it  follows  that  the  Positive  Method  must  be  con- 
stantly modified  in  a  uniform  manner  in  the  rf»aige  of  the  same 
fundamental  science,  and  will  undergo  modifications,  different  and 
more  and  more  compound,  in  passing  from  one  science  to  another. 
Thus,  under  the  scale  laid  down,  we  shall  meet  with  it  in  all  its 
varieties  ;  which  could  not  happen  if  we  were  to  adopt  a  scale  which 
should  not  fulfil  the  conditions  we  have  admitted.  This  is  an  all- 
important  consideration  ;  for  if,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  can 
not  understand  the  positive  method  in  the  abstract,  but  only  by  its 
application,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  have  no  adequate  conception  of 
it  but  by  studying  it  in  its  varieties  of  application.  No  one  science, 
however  well  chosen,  could  exhibit  it.  Though  the  Method  is  al- 
ways the  same,  its  procedure  is  varied.  For  instance,  it  should  bo 
Observation  with  regard  to  one  kind  of  phenomena,  and  Experiment 
vN^ith  regard  to  another ;  and  different  kinds  of  experiment,  accord- 
ing to  the  case.  In  the  same  way,  a  general  precept,  derived  from 
■one  fundamental  science,  however  applicable  to  another,  must  have 
its  spirit  preserved  by  a  reference  to  its  origin  ;   as  in  the  case  of 
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tlie  tlieorj  of  CUissiiications.  The  best  idea  of  the  Positive  Method 
would,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  the  stud}'  of  the  most  primitive 
and  exalted  of  the  sciences,  if  we  were  confined  to  one;  but  this 
isolated  view  would  give  no  idea  of  its  capacity  of  application  to 
others  in  a  modified  form.  Each  science  has  its  own  pi'oper  ad  van- 
tages  ;  and  without  some  knowledge  of  tiiem  all,  no  conception  can 
be  formed  of  the  power  of  the  Method. 

One  more  consideration  must  be  briefiy  adverted  to.  orderly  study  of 
It  is  necessary,  not  only  to  have  a  general  knowledge  sciences. 
of  all  the  sciences,  but  to  study  thera  in  their  order.  What  can 
come  of  a  stud}- of  complicated  phenomena,  if  the  student  have  not 
learned,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  simpler,  what  a  Law  is,  what 
it  is  to  Observe;  what  a  Positive  conception  is;  and  even  what  a 
ciiain  of  reasoning  is?  Yet  this  is  the  way  our  young  physiolo- 
gists proceed  every  day — plunging  into  the  study  of  living  bodies, 
without  any  other  preparation  than  a  knowledge  of  a  dead  language 
or  two,  or  at  most  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Physics  and 
Chemistr}',  acquired  without  any  philosophical  method,  or  I'eference 
to  any  true  point  of  departure  in  Natural  philosophy.  In  the  same 
way,  with  regard  to  Social  phenomena,  which  are  yet  more  compli- 
cated, what  can  be  effected  but  by  the  rectification  of  the  intellec- 
tual instrument,  through  an  adequate  study  of  the  range  of  anterior 
phenomena?  There  are  many  who  admit  this:  but  they  do  not 
see  bow  to  set  about  the  work,  nor  understand  the  Method  itself, 
for  want  of  the  preparatory  study;  and  thus,  the  admission  remains 
barren,  and  social  theories  abide  in  the  theological  or  metaphysical 
state,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  believe  themselves  posi- 
tive reformers. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  points  of  view  under  which  we  have 
recognised  the  importance  of  a  Rational  and  Positive  Classifi- 
cation. 

It  can  not  but  Iiave  been  observed,  that  in  our  enu- 

,  •  r  ,1  .  ,1  .  T     •  •      •  Mathematics. 

meration  oi  the  sciences  tJiere  is  a  prodigious  omission. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  Mathematical  science.  The  omission  was 
intentional ;  and  the  reason  is  no  other  than  the  vast  importance 
of  mathematics.  This  science  will  be  the  first  of  which  we  shall 
treat.  Meantime,  in  order  not  to  omit  from  our  sketch  a  depart- 
ment so  prominent,  we  may  indicate  here  the  general  results  of  the 
study  we  are  about  to  enter  upon. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  m'c  must  re- 
gard Mathematics  less  as  a  constituent  part  of  natural  "*■  ^p^'^™^"'- 
philosophy  than  as  liaving  been,  since  the  time  of  Descartes  and 
Newton,  the  true  basis  of  the  whole  of  natural  philos- 
ophy; though  it  is.  exactly  speaking,  both  the  one  and 
the  other.     To  us  it  is  of  less  value  for  the  knowledge  of  which  it 
consists,  substantial  and  valuable  as  that  knowledge  is,  than  as 
being  the  most  powerful  instrument  that  the  human 
mind  can  employ  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  '*■" '"^"'""'^"^ 
natural  phenomena. 
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A  double  8ci-  I^  ^^^  precision,  Mathematics  must  be  divided  into 
'""'■p-  two  great  sciences,  quite  distinct  from  each  other — Ab- 

stract Mathematics,  or  the  Calculus  (taking  the  word  in  its  most 
extended  sense),  and  Concrete  Mathematics,  which  is  composed 
of  General  Geometry  and  of  Rational  Mechanics.  The  Concrete 
part  is  necessarily  founded  on  the  Abstract,  and  it  becomes  in 
its  turn  the  basis  of  all  natural  philosophy ;  all  the  phenomena  ot 
the  universe  being  regarded,  as  far  as  possible,  as  geometrical  or 
mechanical. 

Ai.-fract  nmtbe-       The  Abstract  portion  is  the  only  one  which  is  purely 

mates  an  instru-  instrumental,  it  being  simply  an  immense  extension  of 

natural  logic  to  a  certain  order  of  deductions.     Geom- 

,.    ©try  and  mechanics  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  regarded 

Conrrpte    math-  J  ,  '  i      i     ti  ii  i 

eniatics  a  sci-  as  truc  uatural  sciences,  lounded,  like  all  others,  on 
observation,  though,  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their 
phenomena,  they  can  be  systematized  to  much  greater  perfection. 
It  i?  this  capacity  which  has  caused  the  experimental  character  of 
their  first  principles  to  be  too  much  lost  sight  of.  But  these  two 
physical  sciences  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  now,  and  will 
be  more  and  more,  employed  rather  as  method  than  as  doctrine. 

It  needs  scarcely  to  be  pointed  out  that,  in  placing  Mathematics 
at  the  head  of  Positive  Philosophy,  we  are  only  extending  the 
application  of  the  principle  which  has  governed  our  whole  Classi- 
fication. We  are  simply  carrying  back  our  principle  to  its  first 
manifestation.  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  phenomena  are  the 
most  general,  the  most  simple,  the  most  abstract  of  all, —  the  most 
irreducible  to  others,  the  most  independent  of  them ;  serving,  in 
fact,  as  a  basis  to  all  others.  It  follows  that  the  study  of  them  is 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  that  of  all  others.  Therefore  must 
.^^  ^  ^  Mathematics  hold  the  first  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
emiJlTt' in^'tiTe  scicnccs,  and  be  the  point  of  departure  of  all  Educa- 
j  ^"^"'^  tion,  whether  general  or  special.     In  an  empirical  way, 

'.  this  has  hitherto. been  the  custom, — a  custom  which  arose  from  the 
great  antiquity  of  mathematical  science.     We  now  see  why  it  must 
be  renewed  on  a  rational  foundation. 
f      We  have  now  considered,  in  the  form  of  a  philosophical  problem, 
the  rational  plan  of  the  study  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.     The 
\  order  that  results  is  this  ;  an  order  which  of  all  possible  arrange- 
*  ments  is  the  only  one  that  accords  with  the  natural  manifestation  of 
all  phenomena.     Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  Social  Physics. 


BOOK  I. 

MATHEMATICS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

MATHEMATICS,  ABSTRACT  AND  CONCRETE. 

"We  are  now  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  first  of  the  Six  great 
Sciences :  and  we  begin  by  establishing  the  importance  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy  in  perfecting  the  character  of  each  science  in 
itself. 

Though  Mathematics  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  perfect 
science  of  all,  the  general  idea  of  it  is  far  from  being  clearly  de- 
termined. The  definition  of  the  science,  and  its  chief  divisions, 
have  remained  up  to  this  time  vague  and  uncertain.  The  plural 
form  of  the  name  (grammatically  used  as  singular)  indicates  the 
want  of  unity  in  its  philosophical  character,  as  commonly  conceived. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  it 
could  be  conceived  of  as  a  whole ;  and  since  that  time  geometers 
have  been  too  much  engaged  on  its  different  branches,  and  in  ap- 
plying it  to  the  most  important  laws  of  the  universe,  to  have  much 
attention  left  for  the  general  system  of  the  science.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  pursuit  of  its  specialities  is  no  longer  so  en-grossing  as  to 
exclude  us  from  the  study  of  Mathematics  in  its  unity.  It  lias  now 
reached  a  degree  of  consistency  which  admits  of  the  effort  to  reduce 
its  parts  into  a  system,  in  preparation  for  further  advance.  The 
latest  achievements  of  mathematicians  have  prepared  the  way  for 
this  by  evidencing  a  character  of  unity  in  its  principal  parts  which 
was  not  before  known  to  exist.     Such  is  eminently  the  spirit  of 

^  the  great  author  of  the  Theory  of  Functions  and  of  Analytical 

^  Mechanics. 

S  The  common  description  of  Mathematics,  as  the  sci-  D„,^r,ption   of 

3  ence  of  Mag-nihides,  or  somewhat  more  positively,  the  Mathematics. 

^  science  ivhich  relates  to  the  Measurement  of  Magnitudes^  is  too 

^  vague  and  unmeaning  to  have  been  used  but  for  want  of  a  better. 

cc  Yet  the  idea  contained  in  it  is  just  at  bottom,  and  is'even  suffi- 
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ciently  exto.;sivc,  if  properly  understood ;  but  it  needs  precision 
and  depth.  It  is  important  in  such  matters  not  to  depart  unneces- 
sarily from  notions  generally  admitted  ;  and  we  will  therefore  see 
how,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  can  rise  to  such  a  definition  of 
Mathematics  as  will  be  adequate  to  the  importance,  extent,  and 
difficulty  of  the  science. 

oi.jcct  of  Math-  Our  first  idea  of  measuring-  a  magnitude  is  simply  that 
eiiiatics.  of  comparing  the  magnitude  in  question  with  another 

supposed  to  be  known,  which  is  taken  for  the  i^nit  of  comparison 
among  all  others  of  the  same  kind.     Thus,  when  we  define  mathe- 
matics as  being  the  measurement  of  magnitudes,  we  give  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  it,  and  one  which  seems  to  bear  no  relation,  in 
this  respect,  to  any  science  whatever.     We  seem  to  speak  only  of 
a  series  of  mechanical  procedures,  like  a  superposition  of  lines,  for 
obtaining  the  comparison  of  magnitudes,  instead  of  a  vast  chain  of 
reasonings,  inexhaustible  by  the  intellect.     Nevertheless,  this  defi- 
nition has  no  other  fault  than  not  being  deep  enough.     It  does  not 
mistake  the  real  aim  of  mathematics,  but  it  presents  as  direct  an 
object  which  is  usually  indirect ;  and  thus  it  misleads  us  as  to  th-e 
nature  of  the  science.     To  rectify  this,  we  must  attend  to  a  general 
fact,  which  is  easily  established — that  the  direct  measurement  of  a 
magnitude  is  often  an  impossible  operation ;   so  that  if  we  had  no 
other  means  of  doing  what  we  want,  we  must  often  forego  the 
knowledge  we  desire.     We  can  rarely  even  measure  a  right  line 
by  another  right  line  ;  and  this  is  the  simplest  measurement  of  all. 
The  very  first  condition  of  this  is,  that  we  should  be  able  to  traverse 
the  line  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  this  can  not  be  done  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  distances  which  interest  us  the  most. 
We  can  not  do  it  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  nor  with  the  earth  and 
any  heavenly  body,  nor  even  with  many  distances  on  the  earth ; 
and  again,  the  length  must  be  neither  too  great  nor  too  small,  and 
it  must  be  conveniently  situated  ;   and  a  line  which  could  be  easily 
measured  if  it  were  horizontal,  becomes  impracticable  if  vertical. 
There  are  so  few  lines  capable  of  being  directly  measured  with 
precision,  that  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  artificial  lines,  created 
to  admit  of  a  direct  determination,  and  to  be  the  point  of  reference 
for  all  others.     If  there  is  difficulty  about  the  measurement  of 
lines,  the  embarrassment  is  much  greater  when  we  have  to  deal 
Avith  surfaces,  volumes,  velocities,  times,  forces,  etc.,  and  in  general 
with  all  other  magnitudes  susceptible  of  estimate,  and,  by  their 
nature,  difficult  of  direct  measurement.     It  is  the  general  fact  of 
this  difficulty,  inherent  in  almost  every  case,  which  necessitates  the 
formation  of  mathematical  science  ;  for,  finding  direct  measurement 
so  often  impossible,  we  are  compelled  to  devise  means  of  doing  it 
indirectly.     Hence  arose  Mathematics. 

The  general  method  employed,  and  the  only  conceiv- 
able one,  is  to  connect  the  magnitudes  in   question 
with  some  that  can  be  directly  determined,  and  thus  to  ascertain 
the  former,  through  their  relations  with  the  latter.     Such  is  the 
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precise  object  of  Mathematics,  regarded  as  a  whole.  To  form  any- 
thing like  a  worthy  idea  of  it,  we  must  remember  that  the  indirect 
determination  of  magnitudes  may  have  many  degrees  of  indirect- 
ness. It  often  happens  that  the  magnitudes  to  which  undetermined 
magnitudes  are  to  be  referred  can  not  themselves  be  measured 
directly,  and  must  themselves  be  made  the  subject  of  a  prior  pro- 
cess, and  so  on  through  a  whole  series ;  and  thus,  the  mind  is  often 
obliged  to  establish  a  long  course  of  intermediaries  between  the 
one  and  the  other  point  of  the  inquiry — points  which  may  appear 
at  the  outset  to  have  no  connection  whatever. 

If  this  appears  too  abstract,  it  may  become  plain  by 
a  few  examples.     In  observing  a  falling  body,  we  are     ^""'"!'''■^• 
aware  that  two  quantities  are  involved:  the  height  from  which  the 
body  falls,  and  the  time  occupied  in  its  descent.     These  two  quan- 
tities are  connected,  as  they  vary  together,  and  together  remain 
fixed.     In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  they  are  functions  of 
each  other.     The  measurement  of  one  being  impracticable,  it  is 
supplied  by  that  of  the  other.     By  observing  the  time  occupied  by 
a  stone  in  falling  down  a  precipice,  we  can  ascertain  the  height  of 
the  precipice  as  accurately  as  if  we  could  measure  it  with  a  hori- 
zontal line.     In  another  case,  we  may  be  able  to  know  the  height 
whence  a  body  has  fallen,  and  unable  to  observe  the  time  with  pre- 
cision, and  then  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  inverse  question, — 
to  determine  the  time  by  the  distance ;  as,  for  instance,  if  we  were 
to  inquire  how  long  it  would  take  a  body  to  fall  from  the  moon. 
In  these  cases,  the  question  is  very  simple,  supposing  we  do  not 
complicate  it  with  considerations  of  intensity  of  gravity,  resistance 
of  a  fluid  medium,  etc.     But,  to  enlarge  the  question,  we  must  con- 
template the  phenomenon  in  its  greatest  generality  liy  supposing 
the  fall  to  be  oblique,  and  taking  into  account  all  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances.    Then,  instead  of  two  variable  quantities,  simply  con- 
nected, the  phenomenon  will  present  a  considerable  number, — the 
space  traversed,  whether  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  direction  ;  the 
tinie  employed  in  traversing  it ;  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  each 
point  of  its  course  ;   and  even  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the 
impulse  which  sent  it  forth  ;  and  finally,  in  some  cases,  the  resist- 
a,nce  of  the  medium,  and  the  intensity  of  gravity.     All  these  quan- 
tities are  so  connected  that  each,  in  its  turn,  may  be  determined 
indirectly  by  means  of  the  others,  and  thus  we  shall  have  as  many 
mathematical  inquiries  as  there  are  magnitudes  coexisting  in  the 
phenomenon  considered.     Such  a  very  simple  change  as  this  in  the 
physical  conditions  of  a  problem  may  place  a  mathematical  ques- 
tion, originally  quite  elementary,  in  the  rank  of  those  difiicult  ques- 
tions whose  complete  and  rigorous  solution  transcends  the  power 
of  the  human  understanding. 

Again — we  may  take  a  geometrical  example.  We  want  to  de- 
termine a  distance  not  directly  measurable.  We  shall  conceive  of 
it  as  making  a  part  of  some  Jig-iire,  or  system  of  lines  of  some  sort, 
of  which  the  other  parts  are  directly  measurable ;  let  us  say  a  tri 
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angle  (for  this  is  the  simplest,  and  to  it  all  others  are  reducible). 
The  distance  in  question  is  supposed  to  form  a  portion  of  a  triangle, 
in  which  we  are  able  to  determine  directly,  either  another  side  and 
two  angles,  or  two  sides  and  one  angle.     The  knowledge  required 
is  obtained  by  the  mathematical  labor  of  deducing  the  unknown  dis- 
tance from  the  observed  elements,  by  means  of  the  relation  between 
them.     The  process  may,  and  commonly  does,  become  highly  com- 
plicated by  the  elements  supposed  to  be  known  being  themselves 
determinable  only  in  an  indirect  manner,  by  tlie  aid  of  fresh  auxil- 
iary systems,  the  number  of  wliich  may  be  very  considerable.     The 
distance,  once  ascertained,  will  often  enable  us  to  obtain  new  quan- 
tities which  will  offer  occasion  for  new  mathematical  questions. 
Thus,  when  we  once  know  the  distance  of  any  object,  the  observa- 
tion, simple  and  always  possible,  of  its  apparent  diameter,  may 
disclose  to  us.  with  certainty,  however  indirectly,  its  real  dimen- 
sions ;  and  at  length,  by  a  series  of  analog:ons  inquiries,  its  surface, 
its  volume,  even  its  weight,  and  a  multitude  of  other  qualities 
which  might  have  seemed  out  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  for 
ever.     It  is  by  sucli  labors  that  Man  has  learned  to  know,  not  only 
the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  earth  and  from  each  otlier, 
but  their  actual  magnitude — their  true  form,  even  to  the  inequali- 
ties on  their  surftice,  and  (what  seems  much  more  out  of  his  reach) 
their  respective  masses,  their  mean  densities,  and  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances of  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  on  their  respective  surfaces, 
etc.     Through  tlie  power  of  mathematical  theories,  all  this  and 
very  much  more  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  straight  linos,  properly  chosen,  and  a  larger  number  of  an- 
gles.    We  might  even  say,  to  describe  the  general  bearing  of  the 
science  in  a  sentence,  that  but  for  the  fear  of  multiplying  mathe- 
matioal  operations  unnecessarily,  and  for  the  consequent  necessity 
of  reserving  them  for  the  determination  of  quantities  which  could 
not  be  measured  directly,  the  knowledge  of  all  magnitudes  suscep- 
tible of  precise  estimate  which  can  be  offered  by  the  various  orders 
of  phenomena,  would  be  finally  reducible  to  the  immediate  measure 
ment  of  a  single  straight  line,  and  of  a  suitable  number  of  aagles. 
Trup  definition  of      ^^^  cau  uow  define  Mathematical  science  with  pre- 
miithematics.       clslou.     It  has  for  its  object  the  indirect  measurement 
of  magnitudes,  and  it  proposes  to  determine  magnitudes  hy  each 
otlier^  according  to  the  precise  relations  luhich  exist  between  them. 
Preceding  definitions  have  given  to  Mathematics  the  character  of 
an  Art ;  this  raises  it  at  once  to  the  rank  of  a  true  Science.    Accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  the  spirit  of  Mathematics  consists  in  regard- 
ing as  mutually  connected  all  the  quantities  which  can  be  presented 
by  any  phenomenon  whatsoever,  in  order  to  deduce  all  from  each 
other.     Now,  there  is  evidently  no  phenomenon  which  may  not  be 
regarded  as  aficrdmg  such  considerations.     Hence  results  the  nat- 
urally indefinite  extent,  and  the  rigorous  logical  universality  of 
Mathematical  science.     As  for  its  actual  practical  extent,  we  shall 
see  what  that  is  hereafter. 
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These  explanations  justify  the  name  of  Mathematics,  applied  tc 
the  science  we  are  considering.  By  itself  it  signifies  Science. 
The  Greeks  had  no  other,  and  we  may  call  it  the.  science ;  for  its 
definition  is  neither  more  nor  less  (if  we  omit  the  specific  notion 
of  magnitudes)  than  the  definition  of  all  science  whatsoever.  All 
■jcience  consists  in  the  co-ordination  of  facts ;  and  no  science  could 
exist  among  isolated  observations.  It  might  even  be  said  tliat 
Mathematics  might  enable  us  to  dispense  with  all  direct  observa- 
tion, by  empowering  us  to  deduce  from  the  smallest  possil)le  num- 
ber of  immediate  data  the  largest  possible  amount  of  results.  Is 
not  this  the  real  use,  both  in  speculation  and  in  action,  of  the  lawn 
which  we  discover  among  natural  phenomena  ?  If  so.  Mathematics 
merely  urges  to  the  ultimate  degree,  in  its  own  way,  researches 
which  every  real  science  pursues,  in  various  inferior  degrees  of  its 
own  sphere.  Thus  it  is  only  through  Mathematics  that  we  can 
tlioroughly  understand  what  true  science  is.  Here  alone  can  we 
find  in  the  highest  degree  simplicity  and  severity  of  scientific  law, 
and  such  abstraction  as  the  human  mind  can  attain.  Any  scientific 
education  setting  forth  from  any  other  point,  is  faulty  in  its  basis. 

Thus  far,  we  have  viewed  the  science  as  a  whole.  We  must  now 
consider  its  primary  division.  The  secondary  divisions  will  be  laid 
down  afterward. 

Every  mathematical  solution  spontaneously  separates 
into  two  parts.     The  inquiry  being,  as  we  have  seen,  ^^'  ^^°  ^^^^^' 
the  determination  of  unknown  magnitudes,  through  their  relation 
to  the  known,  the  student  must,  in  the  first  place,  ascertain  what 
these  relations  are,  in  the  case  under  his  notice.     This  ^^  ■     ^  «■ 
first  IS  the  Concrete  part  oi  the  inquiry.     When  it  is  "'jf^fts. 
accomplished,  what  remains  is  a  pure  question  of  numbers,  con- 
sisting simply  in  a  determination  of  unknown  numbers  when  we 
know  by  what  relation  they  are  connected  with  known  numbers. 
This  second  operation  is  the  Abstract  part  of  the  inquiry.     The 
primary  division  of  Mathematics  is  therefore  into  two  great  sci- 
ences : — Abstract    Mathematics,   and    Concrete    Mathematics. 
This  division  exists  in  all  complete  mathematical  questions  what- 
ever, whether  more  or  less  simple. 

Recurring  to  the  simplest  case  of  a  falling  body,  we  must  begin 
by  learning  the  relation  between  the  height  from  which  it  falls  and 
the  time  occupied  in  falling.  As  Geometers  say,  we  must  find  the 
equation  which  exists  between  them.  Till  this  is  done,  there  is  no 
basis  for  a  computation.  This  ascertainment  may  be  extremely 
■difficult,  and  it  is  incomparably  the  superior  part  of  the  problem. 
The  true  scientific  spirit  is  so  modern,  that,  as  far  as  we  know, 
no  one  before  Galileo  had  remarked  the  acceleration  of  velocity  in 
a  falling  body,  the  natural  supposition  having  been  that  the  height 
was  in  uniform  proportion  to  the  time.  This  first  inquiry  issued  in 
tht;  discovery  of  the  law  of  Galileo.  The  Concrete  part  being  ac- 
complished, the  Abstract  remains.  We  have  ascertained  that  thd 
spaces  traversed  in  each  second  increase  as  the  series  of  odd  nunv 
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bers,  and  we  now  have  only  the  task  of  the  computation  of  tlie 
height  from  the  time,  or  of  the  time  from  the  height ;  and  this  con- 
sists in  finding  that,  by  the  established  law,  the  first  of  these  two 
quantities  is  a  known  multiple  of  the  second  power  of  the  other ; 
whence  we  may  finally  determine  the  value  of  the  one  when  that  of 
the  other  is  given.  In  this  instance  the  concrete  question  is  the 
more  difficult  of  the  two.  If  the  same  phenomenon  were  taken  in 
its  greatest  generality,  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  Take  the 
two  together,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  exactly  equivalent  in 
4ifficulty.  The  mathematical  law  may  be  easy  to  ascertain,  and 
difficult  to  work ;  or  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  easy  to 
work.  In  importance,  in  extent,  and  in  difficulty,  these  two  great 
sections  of  Mathematical  Science  will  be  seen  hereafter  to  be 
equivalent. 

Their  diftercnt  ^^^^  hi^.^Q  sccu  tho  difference  in  their  objects.  They 
natures.  arc  uo  Icss  different  in  their  nature. 

The  Concrete  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  objects  exam- 
ined, and  must  vary  when  new  phenomena  present  themselves : 
whereas,  the  Abstract  is  wholly  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
objects,  and  is  concerned  only  with  their  numerical  relations. 
Tluis,  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  may  be  brought  under  one  geo- 
metrical solution.  Cases  which  appear  as  unlike  each  other  as 
possible  may  stand  for  one  another  under  the  Abstract  process, 
which  thus  serves  for  all,  while  the  Concrete  process  must  be  new 
in  each  case.  Thus  the  Concrete  process  is  Special,  and  the  Ab- 
stract is  General.  The  character  of  the  Concrete  is  experimental, 
physical,  phenomenal :  while  the  Abstract  is  purely  logical,  rational. 
The  Concrete  part  of  every  mathematical  question  is  necessarily 
founded  on  consideration  of  the  external  world  ;  while  the  Abstract 
part  consists  of  a  series  of  logical  deductions.  The  equations  being 
once  found,  in  any  case,  it  is  for  the  understanding,  without  exter- 
nal aid,  to  educe  the  results  which  these  equations  contain. 

We  see  how  natural  and  complete  this  main  division  is.     We 
will  briefly  prescribe  the  limits  of  each  section. 
Concrete  Mathe-       -^^  It  is  thc  busiucss  of  Concrctc  Mathematics  to  dis- 
matics.  cover  the  equations  of  phenomena,  we  might  suppose 

that  it  must  comprehend  as  many  distinct  sciences  as  there  are  dis- 
tinct categories  of  phenomena ;  but  we  are  very  far  indeed  from 
having  discovered  mathematical  laws  in  all  orders  of  phenomena. 
In  fact,  there  are  as  yet  only  two  great  categories  of  phenomena 
whose  equations  are  constantly  known — Geometrical  and  Mechani- 
cal phenomena.  Thus,  the  Concrete  part  of  Mathematics  consists 
of  Geometry  and  Rational  Mechanics. 

There  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  all  phenomena  might  be 
included  under  these  two  divisions.  All  natural  effects,  coiisidered 
statically  or  dynamically,  might  be  referred  to  laws  of  extension  or 
laws  of  motion.  But  this  point  of  view  is  too  high  for  us  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  regions  of  Astronomy,  and,  partially,  of 
terrestrial  Physics,  that  this  vast  transformation  has  taken  place, 
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We  will  then  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  Geometry  and  Me- 
chanics are  the  constituents  of  Concrete  Mathematics. 

The  nature  of  Abstract  Mathematics  is  precisely  Ai.stract  Mathe. 
determined.  It  is  composed  of  what  is  called  tlie  '"-"'f^ 
Calculus,  taking  this  word  in  its  widest  extension,  which  reaches 
from  the  simplest  numerical  operations  to  the  highest  combinations 
of  transcendental  analysis.  Its  proper  object  is  to  resolve  all 
questions  of  numbers.  Its  starting-point  is  that  which  is  the  limit 
of  Concrete  Mathematics — the  knowledge  of  the  precise  relations 
— that  is,  the  equations — between  difterent  magnitudes  which  are 
considered  simultaneously.  The  object  of  the  Calculus,  however 
indirect  or  complicated  the  relations  may  be,  is  to  discover  un- 
known quantities  by  the  known.  This  science,  though  more 
advanced  than  any  other,  is,  in  reality,  only  at  its  beginning  yet ; 
but  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  define  the  nature  of  any  science,  to 
suppose  it  perfect.  And  the  true  character  of  the  Calculus  is  what 
we  have  said. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view.  Mathematical  Analysis  appears 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  contemplation  of  geometrical  and  mechani- 
cal facts  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  independent  of  tliese  sciences,  logi- 
cally speaking.  Analytical  ideas  are,  above  all  others,  universal, 
abstract,  and  simple  ;  and  geometrical  and  mechanical  conceptions 
are  necessarily  founded  on  them.  Mathematical  Analysis  is  there- 
fore the  true  rational  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  our  positive 
knowledge.  We  can  now  also  explain  why  it  not  only  gives  pre- 
cision to  our  actual  knowledge,  but  establishes  a  far  more  perfect 
co-ordination  in  the  study  of  phenomena  which  allow  of  such  an 
application.  If  a  single  analytical  question,  brought  to  an  abstract 
solution,  involves  the  implicit  solution  of  a  multitude  of  physical 
questions,  the  mind  is  enabled  to  perceive  relations  between  phe- 
nomena apparently  isolated,  and  to  extract  from  them  the  quality 
which  they  have  in  common.  To  the  wonder  of  the  student,  unsus- 
pected relations  arise  between  problems  which,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  appeared  before,  wholly  unconnected,  turn  out  to  be  identical. 
There  appears  to  be  no  connection  between  the  determination  of 
the  direction  of  a  curve  at  each  of  its  points  and  that  of  the  velo- 
city of  a  body  at  each  moment  of  its  variable  motion ;  yet,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  geometer,  these  questions  are  but  one. 

When  we  have  seized  the  true  general  character  of  Mathematical 
Analysis,  we  easily  see  how  perfect  it  is,  in  comparison  with  all 
other  branches  of  our  positive  science.  The  perfection  consists  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  ideas  contemplated ;  and  not,  as  Condillac 
and  others  have  supposed,  in  the  conciseness  and  generality  of  the 
signs  used  as  instruments  of  reasoning.  The  signs  are  of  admirable 
use  to  work  out  the  ideas,  when  once  obtained  ;  but,  in  fact,  all  the 
great  analytical  conceptions  were  formed  without  any  essential  aid 
from  the  signs.  Subjects  which  are  by  their  nature  inferior  in  sim- 
jilicity  and  generality  can  not  be  raised  to  logical  perfection  by  any 
{•rtifice  of  scientific  language. 
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Extent  of  its  do-       ^^  liave  HOW  SGGn  what  is  the  object  and  what  is 
'""'"•  the  character  of  Mathematical  Science.     It  remains  for 

us  to  consider  the  extent  of  its  domain. 

We  must  first  admit  that,  in  a  logical  view,  this  sci- 

Its  uiiiv  reality.  •  .1  -,.■,".  ■,  n■\^ 

ence  is  necessarily  and  rigorously  universal,  i  here  is 
no  inquiry  which  is  not  finally  reducible  to  a  question  of  Numbers  ; 
for  there  is  none  which  may  not  be  conceived  of  as  consisting  in 
the  determination  of  quantities  by  each  other,  according  to  certain 
relations.  The  fact  is,  we  are  always  endeavoring  to  arrive  at 
numbers,  at  fixed  quantities,  whatever  may  be  our  subject,  however 
uncertain  our  methods,  and  however  rough  our  results.  Nothing- 
can  appear  less  like  a  mathematical  inquiry  than  the  study  of  liv- 
ing bodies  in  a  state  of  disease ;  yet,  in  studying  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, we  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  the  diflferenl 
agents  which  are  to  modify  the  organism,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  its 
natural  state,  admitting,  as  geometers  do,  for  some  of  these  quan- 
tities, in  certain  cases,  values  which  are  equal  to  zero,  negative,  or 
even  contradictory.  It  is  not  meant  that  such  a  method  can  be 
actually  followed  in  the  case  of  complicated  phenomena ;  but  the 
logical  extension  of  the  science,  which  is  what  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, comprehends  such  instances  as  this. 

Kant  has  divided  human  ideas  into  the  two  categories  of  quantity 
and  quality,  which,  if  true,  would  destroy  the  universality  of  Math- 
ematics ;  but  Descartes's  fundamental  conception  of  the  relation 
of  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  in  Mathematics  abolishes  this  divis- 
ion, and  proves  that  all  ideas  of  quality  are  reducible  to  ideas  of 
quantity.  He  had  in  view  geometrical  phenomena  only ;  but  his 
successors  have  included  in  this  generalization,  first,  mechanical 
phenomena,  and,  more  recently,  those  of  heat.  There  are  now  no 
geometers  who  do  not  consider  it  of  universal  application,  and  ad- 
mit that  every  phenomenon  may  be  as  logically  capable  of  being 
represented  by  an  equation  as  a  curve  or  a  motion,  if  only  we  were 
always  capable  (which  we  are  very  far  from  being)  of  first  discover- 
ing, and  then  resolving  it. 

The  limitations  of  Mathematical  science  are  not,  then, 
in  its  nature.     The  limitations  are  in  our  intelligence  : 
and  by  these  we  find  the  domain  of  the  science  remarkably  re- 
stricted, in  proportion  as  phenomena,  in  becoming  special,  become 
complex. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  every  question  may  be  conceived  of  an 
reducil)le  to  numbers,  the  reduction  can  not  be  made  by  us  except 
in  the  case  of  the  simplest  and  most  general  phenomena.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  the  equation  in  the  case  of  special,  and  therefore 
complex  phenomena,  soon  becomes  insurmountable,  so  that,  at  the 
utmost,  it  is  only  the  phenomena  of  the  first  three  classes, — that 
is,  only  those  of  Inorganic  Physics, — that  we  can  even  hope  to  sub- 
ject to  the  process.  The  properties  of  inorganic  bodies  are  nearly 
invariable ;  and  therefore,  with  regard  to  them,  the  first  condition 
of  mathematical  inquiry  can  be  fulfilled :  the  difl'erent  quantities 
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which  they  present  may  be  resolved  into  fixed  numbers ;  but  the 
variableness  of  the  properties  of  organic  bodies  is  beyond  our  man- 
agement. An  inorganic  body,  possessing  solidity,  form,  consistency, 
specific  gravity,  elasticity,  etc.,  presents  qualities  which  are  within 
our  estimate,  and  can  be  treated  mathematically ;  but  the  case  is 
altered  when  Chemical  action  is  added  to  these.  Complications 
and  variations  then  enter  into  the  question  which  at  present  baffle 
mathematical  analysis.  Hereafter,  it  may  be  discovered  what  fixed 
numbers  exist  in  chemical  combinations :  but  we  are  as  yet  very 
far  from  having  any  practical  knowledge  of  them.  Still  further 
«,re  we  from  being  able  to  form  such  computations  amidst  the 
continual  agitation  of  atoms  which  constitutes  what  we  call  life, 
iind  therefore  from  being  able  to  carry  mathematical  analysis  into 
the  study  of  Physiology.  By  the  rapidity  of  their  changes,  and 
their  incessant  numerical  variations,  vital  phenomena  are,  practi- 
cally, placed  in  opposition  to  mathematical  processes.  If  we  should 
•desire  to  compute,  in  a  single  case,  the  most  simple  facts  of  a  liv- 
ing body, — such  as  its  mean  density,  its  temperature,  the  velocity 
of  its  circulation,  the  proportion  of  elements  which  at  any  moment 
-compose  its  solids  or  its  fluids,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it 
consumes  in  a  given  time,  the  amount  of  its  absorptions  or  its 
exhalation, — and,  yet  more,  the  energy  of  its  muscular  force,  the 
intensity  of  its  impressions,  etc.,  we  must  make  as  many  observa- 
tions as  there  are  species  or  races,  and  varieties  in  each ;  we  must 
measure  the  changes  which  take  place  in  passing  from  one  individual 
to  another,  and  in  the  same  individual,  according  to  age,  health, 
interior  condition,  surrounding  circumstances  perpetually  varying, 
«uch  as  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.  It  is  clear  that 
no  mathematical  precision  can  be  attained  amidst  a  complexity  like 
this.  Social  phenomena,  being  more  complicated  still,  are  even  more 
out  of  the  question,  as  subjects  for  mathematical  analysis.  It  is 
not  that  a  mathematical  basis  does  not  exist  in  these  cases,  as  truly 
as  in  phenomena  which  exhibit,  in  all  clearness,  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion :  but  that  our  faculties  are  too  limited  for  the  working  of  prob- 
lems so  intricate.  We  are  baffled  by  various  phenomena  of  in- 
organic bodies,  when  they  are  very  complex.  For  instance,  no  one 
doubts  that  meteorological  jjhenomena  are  sul)ject  to  mathematical 
laws,  however  little  we  yet  know  about  them  ;  but  their  multiplicity 
renders  their  observed  results  as  variable  and  irregular  as  if  each 
cause  were  free  of  all  such  conditions. 

We  find  a  second  limitation  in  the  number  of  conditions  to 
be  studied,  even  if  we  were  sure  of  the  mathematical  law  which 
governs  each  agent.  Our  feeble  faculties  could  not  grasp  and  wield 
such  an  aggregate  of  conditions,  however  certain  might  be  our 
knowledge  of  each.  In  the  simplest  cases  in  which  we  desire  to 
approximate  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  conditions,  witli  any 
completeness, — as  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  flow  of  a  fluid  from  a 
given  orifice,  by  virtue  of  its  gravity  alone, — the  difficulty  is  such 
that  we  are,  as  yet,  without  any  mathematical  solution  of  this  very 
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problem.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  yet  more  simple  instance 
of  the  movement  of  a  solid  projectile  through  a  resisting  medium. 

To  the  popular  mind  it  may  appear  strange^  considering  these 
facts,  that  we  know  so  much  as  we  do  about  the  planets.  But  in 
reality,  that  class  of  phenomena  is  the  most  simple  of  all  within 
our  cognizance.  The  most  complex  problem  which  they  present 
is  the  influence  of  a  third  body  acting  in  the  same  way  on  two 
which  are  tending  toward  each  other  in  virtue  of  gravitation  ;  and 
this  is  a  more  simple  question  than  any  terrestrial  problem  what- 
ever. We  have,  however,  attained  only  approximate  solutions  in 
this  case.  And  the  high  perfections  to  which  solar  astronomy  has 
been  brought  by  the  use  of  mathematical  science  is  owing  to  our 
having  profited  by  those  facilities  that  we  may  call  accidental, 
which  the  favorable  constitution  of  our  planetary  system  presents. 
The  planets  which  compose  it  are  few ;  their  masses  are  very  un- 
equal, and  much  less  than  that  of  the  sun  ;  they  are  far  distant 
from  each  other ;  their  forms  are  nearly  spherical ;  their  orbits  are 
nearly  circular,  and  only  slightly  inclined  in  relation  to  each  other  ; 
and  so  on.  Their  perturbations  are,  in  consequence,  inconsiderable, 
for  the  most  part ;  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  usually  to  take  into 
the  account,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  each  planet, 
the  influence  of  one  other  planet,  capable,  by  its  size  and  its  near- 
ness, of  occasioning  perceptible  derangements.  If  any  of  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  above  had  been  difi'erent,  though  the  law  of  grav- 
itation had  existed  as  it  is,  we  might  not  at  this  day  have  discov- 
ered it.  And  if  we  were  now  to  try  to  investigate  Chemical  phenom- 
ena by  the  same  law,  we  should  find  a  solution  as  impossible  as  it 
would  be  in  astronomy,  if  the  conditions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  such  as  we  could  not  reduce  to  an  analysis. 

In  showing  that  Mathematical  analysis  can  be  applied  only  to 
Inorganic  Physics,  we  are  not  restricting  its  domain.  Its  rigor- 
ous universality,  in  a  logical  view,  has  been  established.  To  pre- 
tend that  it  is  practically  applicable  to  the  same  extent  would  be 
merely  to  lead  away  the  human  mind  from  the  true  direction  of 
scientific  study,  in  pursuit  of  an  impossible  perfection.  The  most 
difficult  sciences  must  remain,  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  that  pre- 
liminary state  which  prepares  for  the  others  the  time  when  they 
too  may  become  capable  of  mathematical  treatment.  Our  business 
is  to  study  phenomena,  in  the  characters  and  relations  in  which 
they  present  themselves  to  us,  abstaining  from  introducing  considerar 
tions  of  quantities,  and  mathematical  laws,  which  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  apply. 

We  owe  to  Mathematics  both  the  origin  of  Positive  Philosophy 
and  its  Method.  When  this  Method  was  introduced  into  the  other 
sciences,  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  urged  too  far.  But  each 
science  modified  the  method  by  the  operation  of  its  own  peculiar 
phenomena.  Thus  only  could  that  true  definitive  character  be 
brought  out,  whicli  must  prevent  its  being  ever  confounded  witl> 
tiiat  of  any  otlier  fundamental  science. 
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The  aim,  character,  and  general  relations  of  Mathematical  Sci- 
ence have  now  been  exhibited  as  fully  as  they  could  be  in  such  a 
sketch  as  this.  We  must  next  pass  in  review  the  three  great  sci- 
ences of  which  it  is  composed, — the  Calculus,  Geometry,  and  Ra- 
tional Mechanics. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS. 

The  historical  development  of  the  Abstract  portion  of 
Mathematical  science  has,  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  '^'''*^^^"- 
been  for  the  most  part  determined  by  that  of  the  Concrete.  Yet 
the  Calculus  in  all  its  principal  branches  must  be  understood  before 
passing  on  to  Geometry  and  Mechanics.  The  Concrete  portions 
of  the  science  depend  on  the  Abstract,  which  are  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  them.  We  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  a  rapid  review 
of  the  leading  conceptions  of  the  Analysis. 

First,  however,  we  must  take  some  notice  of  the  sen-  a, 

-\     •  -\  o  •  1  in  ol  riip  Idea  oi  an 

eral  idea  oi  an  equation,  and  see  how  far  it  is  from  equation. 
being  the  true  one  on  which  geometers  proceed  in  practice ;  for 
without  settling  this  point  we  can  not  determine,  with  any  pre- 
cision, the  real  aim  and  extent  of  abstract  mathematics. 

The  lousiness  of  concrete  mathematics  is  to  discover  the  equa- 
tions which  express  the  mathematical  laws  of  the  phenomenon 
under  consideration  ;  and  these  equations  are  the  starting-point  of 
the  calculus,  which  must  obtain  from  them  certain  quantities  by 
means  of  others.  It  is  only  by  forming  a  true  idea  of  an. equation 
that  we  can  lay  down  the  real  line  of  separation  between  the  con 
Crete  and  the  abstract  part  of  mathematics. 

It  is  giving  much  too  extended  a  sense  to  the  notion  of  an  equa 
tion  to  suppose  that  it  means  every  kind  of  relation  of  equality 
between  any  two  functions  of  the  magnitudes  under  consideration ; 
for,  if  every  equation  is  a  relation  of  equality,  it  is  far  from  being 
the  case  that,  reciprocally,  every  relation  of  equality  must  be  an 
equation  of  the  kind  to  which  analysis  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
applicable.  It  is  evident  that  this  confusion  must  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  explain  the  difficulty  we  find  in  establishing  the  rela- 
tion of  the  concrete  to  the  a])stract  which  meets  us  in  every  great 
mathematical  question,  taken  by  itself.  If  the  word  equation 
meant  what  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
difficulty  there  could  be,  in  general,  in  establishing  tho,  equations 
of  any  problem  whatever.  This  ordinary  notion  of  an  equation  is 
widely  unlike  what  geometers  understand  in  the  actual  working  of 
the  science. 

According  to  my  view,  functions  must  themselves  be  divided  into 
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Abstract  and  Concrete  ;  the  first  of  wliich  alone  can  enter  into  true 
equations.  Every  equation  is  a  relation  of  equality  between  two 
abstract  functions  of  the  magnitudes  in  question,  including  with 
the  primary  magnitudes  all  the  auxiliary  magnitudes  which  may  be 
connected  with  the  problem,  and  the  introduction  of  which  may 
facilitate  the  discovery  of  the  equations  sought. 

This  distinction  may  be  established  by  both  the  a  priori  and 
a  posteriori  methods  ;  by  characterizing  each  kind  of  function,  and 
by  enumerating  all  the  abstract  functions  yet  known, — at  least 
with  regard  to  their  elements. 

Ai.-fnict  lunc-  -^  priori;  Abstract  functions  express  a  mode  of  de- 
tioiis.  pendence  between  magnitudes  which  may  be  conceived 

between  numbers  alone,  without  the  need  of  pointing  out  any  phe- 
concreK!  func  nouicna  vo.  which  it  may  be  found  realized ;  while  Con- 
''""'^  Crete  functions  are  those  whose  expression  requires  a 

specified  actual  case  of  physics,  geometry,  mechanics,  etc. 

Most  functions  were  concrete  in  their  origin, — even  those  which 
are  at  present  the  most  purely  abstract ;  and  the  ancients  discov- 
ered only  tlirough  geometrical  definitions  elementary  algebraic  prop- 
erties of  functions,  to  which  a  numerical  value  was  not  attached 
till  long  afterward,  rendering  abstract  to  us  what  was  concrete  to 
the  old  geometers.  There  is  another  example  which  well  exhibits 
the  distinction  just  made — that  of  circular  functions,  both  direct 
and  inverse,  which  are  still  sometimes  concrete,  sometimes  abstract, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 

A  posteriori ;  the  distinguishing  character,  abstract  or  concrete, 
of  a  function  having  been  established,  the  question  of  any  determi- 
nate function  being  abstract,  and  therefore  able  to  enter  into  true 
analytical  equations,  becomes  a  simple  question  of  fact,  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  elements  which  compose  all  the  abstract  func- 
tions at  present  known.  We  say  we  know  them  all,  though  ana- 
lytical functions  are  infinite  in  number,  because  we  are  here  speak- 
ing, it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  elements — of  the  simple,  not  of 
the  compound.  We  have  ten  elementary  formulas ;  and,  few  as 
thoy  are,  they  may  give  rise  to  an  infinite  number  of  analytical 
combinations.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  there  can 
never  be  more.  We  have  more  than  Descartes  had,  and  even 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  ;  and  our  successors  will  doubtless  introduce 
additions,  though  there  is  so  much  difficulty  attending  their  aug- 
mentation, that  we  can  not  hope  that  it  will  proceed  very  far. 

It  is  the  insufficiency  of  this  very  small  number  of  analytical 
elements  which  constitutes  our  difficulty  in  passing  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract.  In  order  to  establish  the  equations  of  phe- 
nomena, we  must  conceive  of  their  mathematical  laws  by  the  aid 
of  functions  composed  of  these  few  elements.  Up  to  this  point 
the  question  has  been  essentially  concrete,  not  coming  within  the 
domain  of  the  calculus.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract  in  general  consists  in  our  having  only  these 
few  amlytical   elements  with  which  to   represent  all   the   precise 
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relations  which  the  whole  range  of  natural  phenomena  afford  to 
us.  Amid  their  infinite  variety,  our  conceptions  must  be  far  below 
the  real  difficulty;  and  especially  because  these  elements  of  our 
analysis  have  been  supplied  to  us  by  the  mathematical  considera- 
tion of  the  simplest  phenomena  of  a  geometrical  origin,  which  can 
afford  us,  u.  priori,  no  rational  guaranty  of  their  fitness  to  represent 
the  mathematical  laws  of  all  other  classes  of  phenomena.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  how  this  difficulty  of  the  relation  of  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract  has  been  diminished,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
multiply  the  number  of  analytical  elements. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Calculus  as  a  whole.  We  must 
now  consider  its  divisions.  These  divisions  we  must  Twopnrtsofthe 
call  the  Algebraic  Calculus,  or  Algebra,  and  the  Arith-  caicuius. 
metical  Calculus,  or  Arithmetic,  taking  care  to  give  them  the  most 
extended  logical  sense,  and  not  the  restricted  one  in  which  the 
terms  are  usually  received. 

It  is  clear  that  every  question  of  Mathematical  Analysis  presents 
two  successive  parts,  perfectly  distinct  in  their  nature.  The  first 
stage  is  the  transformation  of  the  proposed  equations,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  mode  of  formation  of  unknown  quantities  by  the  known. 
This  constitutes  the  algebraic  question.     Then  ensues  ^^  ^ 

the  task  of  finding  the  values  of  the  formulas  thus 
obtained.     The  values  of  the  numbers  sought  are  already  repre- 
sented by  certain  explicit  functions  of  given  numbers  :  these  values 
musi  be  determined ;  and  this  is  the  arithmetical  ques-     ^^.j^^^^.^g 
tion.     Thus  the  algebraic  and  the  arithmetical  calcu- 
lus differ  in  their  object.     They  differ  also  in  their  view  of  quanti- 
ties,— Algebra  considering  quantities  in  regard  to  their  relations, 
and  Arithmetic  in  regard  to  their  values.     In  practice,  it  is  not 
always  possible,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  science  of  the  cal- 
culus, to  separate  the  processes  entirely  in  obtaining  a  solution ; 
but  the  radical  difference  of  the  two  operations  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.     Algebra,  then,  is  the  Calculus  of  Function,  and 
Arithmetic  the  Calculus  of  Values. 

We  have  seen  that  the  division  of  the  Calculus  is  into  two 
branches.  It  remains  for  us  to  compare  the  two,  in  order  to  learn 
their  respective  extent,  importance,  and  difficulty. 

The  Calculus  of  Values,  Arithmetic,  appears  at  first 

,  .,  o    ^  ^  4  11  .  '■  '■  Arithmetic. 

to  have  as  wide  a  field  as  Algebra,  since  as  many  ques- 
tions might  seem  to  arise  from  it  as  we  can  conceive  different  alge- 
braic formulas  to  be  valued.     But  a  very  simple  reflection  will 
show  that  it  is  not  so.     Functions  being  divided  into  simple  and 
compound,  it  is  evident  that  when  we  become  able  to 
determine  the  value  of  simple  functions,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  with  the  compound.     In  the  algebraic  relation,  a  com* 
pound  function  plays  a  very  different  part  from  that  of  the  elemen- 
tary functions  which  constitute  it ;  and  this  is  the  source  of  our 
chief  analytical  difficulties.     But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
Arithmetical  Calculus.     Thus,  the  number  of  distinct  arithmet'cal 
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operations  is  indicated  by  that  of  the  abstract  elementary  functions, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  very  few.  The  determination  of  the 
values  of  these  ten  functions  necessarily  affords  that  of  all  the 
infinite  number  comprehended  in  the  whole  of  mathematical  anal- 
ysis:  aiid  I  here  can  be  no  new  arithmetical  operations  otherwise 
than  by  the  creation  of  new  analytical  elements,  which  must,  in 
any  case,  for  ever  be  extremely  small.  The  domain  of  arithmetic 
then  is,  by  its  nature,  narrowly  restricted,  while  that  of  algebra 
is  rigorously  indefinite.  Still,  the  domain  of  arithmetic  is  more 
extensive  than  is  commonly  represented  ;  for  there  are  many  ques- 
tions treated  as  incidental  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  analytical 
researches,  which,  consisting  of  determinations  of  values,  are  truly 
arithmetical.  Of  this  kind  are  the  construction  of  a  table  of  log- 
arithms, and  the  calculation  of  trigonometrical  tables,  and  some 
distinct  and  higher  procedures ;  in  short,  every  operation  which 
has  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  values  of  functions. 
And  we  must  also  include  that  part  of  the  science  of  the  Calculus 
which  we  call  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
discover  the  properties  inherent  in  different  numbers,  in  virtue  of 
their  values,  independent  of  any  particular  system  of  numeration. 
It  constitutes  a  sort  of  transcendental  arithmetic.  Though  the 
domain  of  arithmetic  is  thus  larger  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
this  Calculus  of  values  will  yet  never  be  more  than  a  point,  as  it 
were,  in  comparison  with  the  calculus  of  functions,  of  which  math- 
ematical science  essentially  consists.  This  is  evident,  when  we 
look  into  the  real  nature  of  arithmetical  questions. 

Determinations  of  values  are,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  real 
transformations  of  the  functions  to  be  valued.  These 
transformations  have  a  special  end  ;  but  they  are  essen- 
tially of  the  same  nature  as  all  taught  by  analysis.  In  this  view, 
tlie  Calculus  of  values  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement,  and  a  par 
ticular  application  of  the  Calculus  of  functions,  so  that  arithmetic 
disappears,  at  it  were,  as  a  distinct  section  in  the  body  of  abstract 
mathematics.  To  make  this  evident,  we  must  observe  that  when 
we  desire  to  determine  the  value  of  an  unknown  number  whose 
mode  of  formation  is  given,  we  define  and  express  that  value  in 
merely  announcing  the  arithmetical  question,  already  defined  and 
expressed  under  a  certain  form  ;  and  that,  in  determining  its  value, 
we  merely  express  it  under  another  determinate  form  to  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  referring  the-idea  of  each  particular  number  by 
making  it  re-enter  into  the  regular  system  of  numeration.  This  is 
made  clear  by  what  happens  when  the  mode  of  numeration  is  such 
that  the  question  is  its  own  answer  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  want 
to  add  together  seven  and  thirty,  and  call  the  result  seven-and- 
thirty.  In  adding  other  numbers,  the  terms  are  not  so  ready,  and 
we  transform  the  question  ;  as  when  we  add  together  twenty-three 
and  fourteen  :  but  not  the  less  is  the  operation  merely  one  of  trans 
formation  of  a  question  already  defined  and  expressed.  In  this 
view,  the  calcvlvs  of  values  might  be  regarded  as  a  particular  aji- 
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plication  of  the  calculus  of  functions,  arithmetic  thereby  disappear- 
ing, as  a  distinct  section,  from  the  domain  of  abstract  matheniatics. 
— And  here  we  have  done  with  the  Calculus  of  values,  and  pass  to 
the  Calculus  of  functions,  of  which  abstract  mathematics  is  essen- 
tially composed. 

We  have  seen  that  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the 
relation  of  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  owing  to  the  ''^^"^''^ 
insufficiency  of  the  very  small  number  of  analytical  elements  that  we 
are  in  possession  of.    The  obstacle  has  been  surmounted  in  a  great 
number  of  important  cases  :  and  we  will  now  see  how  the  establish- 
ment of  the  equations  of  phenomena  has  been  achieved. 

The  first  means  of  remedying  the  difficulty  of  the  creation  of  new 
small  number  of  analytical  elements  seems  to  be  to  ere-  funt-tions. 
ate  new  ones.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  re- 
source is  illusory.  A  new  analytical  element  would  not  serve 
unless  we  could  immediately  determine  its  value  :  but  how  can  we 
determine  the  value  of  a  function  which  is  simple  ;  that  is,  which  is 
not  formed  by  a  combination  of  those  already  known  ?  This  ap- 
pears almost  impossible :  but  the  introduction  of  another  elemen- 
tary abstract  function  into  analysis  supposes  the  simultaneous  cre- 
ation of  a  new  arithmetical  operation  ;  which  is  certainly  extremely 
difficult.  If  we  try  to  proceed  according  to  the  method  which  pro- 
cured us  the  elements  we  possess,  we  are  left  in  entire  uncertainty ; 
for  the  artifices  thus  employed  are  evidently  exhausted.  We  have 
thus  no  idea  how  to  proceed  to  create  new  elementary  abstract 
functions.  Yet,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that  we  have 
reached  the  limit  appointed  by  the  powers  of  our  understanding. 
Special  improvements  in  mathematical  analysis  have  yielded  us 
some  partial  substitutes,  which  have  increased  our  resources :  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  augmentation  of  these  elements  can  not  proceed 
but  with  extreme  slo^vness.  It  is  not  in  this  direction,  then,  that 
the  human  mind  has  found  its  means  of  facilitating  the  establish- 
ment of  equations. 

This  first  method  being  discarded,  there  remains  Finding  equa. 
only  one  other.     As  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  equa-  tio"f„  "  betwH^u 

,•-].,,  ,  1      K  -,.  ",  auxiliary  qujinti- 

tions  directly,  we  must  seek  for  corresponding  ones  be-  tie° 
tween  other  auxiliary  quantities,  connected  with  the  first  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  determinate  law,  and  from  the  relation  between 
which  we  may  ascend  to  that  of  the  primitive  magnitudes.  This 
is  the  fertile  conception  which  we  term  the  transcendental  analysis^ 
and  use  as  our  finest  instrument  for  the  mathematical  exploration 
of  natural  phenomena. 

This  conception  has  a  much  larger  scope  than  even  profound 
geometers  have  hitherto  supposed  ;  for  the  auxiliary  quantities  re- 
sorted to  might  be  derived,  according  to  any  law  whatever,  from 
the  immediate  elements  of  the  question.  It  is  well  to  notice  this  ; 
because  our  future  improved  analytical  resources  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  a  new  mode  of  derivation.     But,  at  present,  the  only  aux- 
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iliary  quantities  habitually  substituted  for  the  primitive  quantities 
in  transcendental  analysis  are  what  are  called — 
•     1st,  infinitely  small  elements,  the  differentials  of  different  orders 
of  those  quantities,  if  we  conceive  of  this  analysis  in  the  manner  of 
Leibnitz :  or 

2d,  the  fiuxions,  the  limits  of  the  ratios  of  the  simultaneous  in- 
crements of  the  primitive  quantities,  compared  with  one  another ; 
or,  more  briefly,  the  prime  and  ultimate  ratios  of  these  increments, 
if  we  adopt  the  conception  of  Newton  :  or 

od,  the  derivatives,  iproTpevly  so  called,  of  these  quantities;  that 
is,  the  coefficients  of  the  different  terms  of  their  respective  incre- 
ments, according  to  the  conception  of  Lagrange. 

These  conceptions,  and  all  others  that  have  been  proposed,  are 
by  their  nature  identical.     The  various  grounds  of  preference  of 
each  of  them  will  be  exhibited  hereafter, 
r,.  . .       ...         We  now  see  that  the  Calculus  of  functions,  or  Alge- 

Divi  ion    of   the    ,  .  -,  ,.      .  ,  ,  '  rni 

Calculus  of  func-  bra,  must  consist  oi  two  distmct  branches.  Ihe  one 
has  for  its  object  the  resolution  of  equations  when  they 
are  directly  established  between  the  magnitudes  in  question :  the 
other,  setting  out  from  equations  (generally  much  more  easy  to  form) 
between  quantities  indirectly  connected  with  those  of  the  problem, 
has  to  deduce,  by  invariable  analytical  procedures,  the  correspond- 
ing equations  between  the  direct  magnitudes  in  question  ; — bringing 
the  problem  within  the  domain  of  the  preceding  calculus. — It  might 
seem  that  the  transcendental  analysis  ought  to  be  studied  before 
the  ordinary,  as  it  provides  the  equations  which  the  other  has  to 
resolve.  But,  though  the  transcendental  is  logically  independent 
of  the  ordinary,  it  is  best  to  follow  the  usual  method  of  study, 
taking  the  ordinary  first ;  for,  the  proposed  questions  always  re- 
quiring to  be  completed  by  ordinary  analysis,  they  must  be  left  in 
suspense  if  the  instrument  of  resolution  had  not  been  studied  before- 
hand. 

To  ordinary  analysis  I  propose  to  give  the  name  of  Calculus  op 
Direct  Functions.  To  transcendental  analysis  (which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  Calculus  of  fluxions  and 
of  fluents,  Calculus  of  Vanishing  quantities,  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  etc.,  according  to  the  view  in  which  it  has 
been  conceived)  I  shall  give  the  title  of  Calculus  of  Indirect 
Functions.  I  obtain  these  terms  by  generalizing  and  giving  pre- 
cision to  the  ideas  of  Lagrange,  and  employ  them  to  indicate  the 
exact  character  of  the  two  forms  of  analysis. 

section  I. 

ORDINARY  analysis,  OR   CALCULUS  OF  DIRECT  FUNCTIONS. 

Algebra  is  adequate  to  the  solution  of  mathematical  questions 
which  are  so  simple  that  we  can  form  directly  the  equations  be- 
tween the  magnitudes  considered,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
bring  into  the  problem,  either  in  substitution  or  alliance,  any  sys- 
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tein  of  auxiliary  quantities  derived  from  the  primary.  It  is  true, 
in  the  majority  of  important  cases,  its  use  requires  to  be  preceded 
and  prepared  for  by  that  of  the  calculus  of  indirect  functions,  by 
which  the  establishment  of  equations  is  facilitated :  but  though 
algebra  then  takes  the  second  place,  it  is  not  the  less  a  neces- 
sary agent  in  the  solution  of  the  question  ;  so  that  the  Calculus  of 
direct  functions  must  continue  to  be,  by  its  nature,  the  basis  of 
mathematical  analysis.  We  must  now,  then,  notice  the  rational 
composition  of  this  calculus,  and  the  degree  of  development  it  has 
attained. 

Its  object  being  the  resolution  of  equations  (that  is, 
the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  unknown  ""°^J^<='- 
quantities  by  the  known,  according  to  the  equations  which  exist  be- 
tween them),  it  presents  as  many  parts  as  we  can  imagine  distinct 
classes  of  equations ;  and  its  extent  is  therefore  rigorously  indefi- 
nite, because  the  number  of  analytical  functions  susceptible  of  en- 
tering into  equations  is  illimitable,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  com- 
posed of  a  very  small  number  of  primitive  elements. 

The  rational  classification  of  equations  must  evi-  cins'^ification  of 
dently  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  analytical  n^qu'iions. 
elements  of  which  their  numbers  are  composed.  Accordingly,  ana- 
lysts first  divide  equations  with  one  or  more  variables  into  two 
principal  classes,  according  as  they  contain  functions  of  only  the 
first  three  of  the  ten  couples,  or  as  they  include  also  either  expo- 
nental  or  circular  functions.  Though  the  names  of  algebraic  and 
transcendental  functions  given  1o  these  principal  groups  are  inapt, 
the  division  between  the  corresponding  equations  is  really  enough,  in 
so  far  as  that  the  resolution  of  equations  containing  the  transcendental 
functions  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  algebraic  equations.  Hence 
the  study  of  the  first  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  our  analytical 
methods  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  elaboration  of  the  second. 

Our  business  now  is  with  these  Algebraic  equations  a,  ,p,  „;e 
only.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  observe  that,  though  equations. 
they  may  often  contain  irrational  functions  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, as  well  as  rational  functions,  the  first  case  can  always  be 
brought  under  the  second,  by  transformation  more  or  less  easy ;  so 
that  it  is  only  with  the  latter  that  analysts  have  had  to  occupy 
themselves,  to  resolve  all  the  algebraic  equations.  As  to  their  clas- 
sification, the  early  method  of  classing  them  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  terms  has  been  retained  only  for  equations  with  two 
terms,  which  are,  in  fact,  susceptible  of  a  resolution  proper  to  them- 
selves. The  classification  by  their  degrees,  long  universally  estab- 
lished, is  eminently  natural ;  for  this  distinction  rigorously  deter- 
mines the  greater  or  less  difficulty  of  their  resolution.  The  gra- 
dation can  be  independently,  as  well  as  practically  exhibited :  for 
the  most  general  equation  of  each  degree  necessarily  comprehends 
all  those  of  the  difterent  inferior  degrees,  as  must  also  the  formula 
v\  hich  determines  the  unknown  quantity :  and  therefore,  however 
slight  we  may,  a  priori,  suppose  the  difficulty  to  be  of  the  degree 
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under  notice,  it  must  ofl'er  more  and  more  obstacles,  in  proportion 
to  the  rank  of  the  degree,  because  it  is  complicated  in  the  execution 
with  those  of  all  the  preceding  degrees. 

This  increase  of  difficulty  is  so  great,  that  the  resolu- 

Alsebr-Hic  reso-       .•  f«      i       i        •  ±-  •  x  i  j.  ^ 

lution  of  iqua-  tion  01  algcDraic  equations  is  as  yet  known  to  us  only 
tions.  |j^  ^i^g  ^j,g^  ^-Q^P  (degrees.     In  this  respect,  algebra  has 

advanced  but  little  since  the  labors  of  Descartes  and  the  Italian 
analysts  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  though  there  has  probably  not 
6een  a  single  geometer  for  two  centuries  past  who  has  not  striven 
to  advance  the  resolution  of  equations.  The  general  equation  of 
the  fifth  degree  has  itself,  thus  far,  resisted  all  attempts.  The  for- 
mula of  the  fourth  degree  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  inapplicable ; 
and  analysts,  while  by  no  means  despairing  of  the  resolution  of 
equations  of  the  fifth,  and  even  higher  degrees,  being  obtained,  have 
tacitly  agreed  to  give  up  such  researches. 

The  only  question  of  this  kind  which  would  be  of  eminent  im- 
portance, at  least  in  its  logical  relations,  would  be  the  general  res- 
olution of  algebraic  equations  of  any  degree  whatever.     But  the 
more  we  ponder  this  subject,  the  more  we  are  led  to  suppose,  with 
Lagrange,  that  it  exceeds  the  scope  of  our  understandings.     Even 
if  the  requisite  formula  could  be  obtained,  it  could  not  be  usefully 
applied,  unless  we  could  simplify  it,  without  impairing  its  general- 
ity, by  the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of  analytical  elements,  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  idea.     And,  besides,  if  we  had  obtained 
the  resolution  of  algebraic  equations  of  any  degree  whatever,  we 
should  still  have  treated  only  a  very  small  part  of  algebra,  prop- 
erly so  called ;   that  is,  of  the  calculus  of  direct  functions,  com- 
prehending the  resolution  of  all  the  equations  that  can  be  formed 
by  the  analytical  functions  known  to  us  at  this  day.     Again,  we 
must  remember  that  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  we  shall  always  remain 
below  the  difficulty  of  science,  our  means  of  conceiving  of  new 
questions  being  always  more  powerful  than  our  resources  for  resol- 
ving them ;  in  other  words,  the  human  mind  being  more  apt  at 
imagining  than  at  reasoning.     Thus,  if  we  had  resolved  all  the  ana- 
lytical equations  now  known,  and  if  to  do  this,  we  had  found  new 
analytical  elements,  these  again  would  introduce  classes  of  equa- 
tions of  which  we  now  know  nothing  ;  and  so,  however  great  might 
be  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  the  imperfection  of  our  algebraic 
science  would  be  perpetually  reproduced. 

Our  psisrin"  The  mcthods  that  we  have  are,  the  complete  resolu- 

knovviedge.'  ^jou  of  the  cquatious  of  the  first  four  degrees  ;  of  any 
binomial  equations  ;  of  certain  special  equations  of  the  superior 
degrees ;  and  of  a  very  small  number  of  exponential,  logarithmic, 
and  circular  equations.  These  elements  are  very  limited  ;  but  geom- 
et(!rs  have  succeeded  in  treating  with  them  a  great  number  of  im- 
jiortant  questions  in  an  admirable  manner.  The  improvements 
introduced  within  a  century  into  mathematical  analysis  have  contrib- 
ut(!d  more  to  render  the  little  knowledge  that  we  have  immeasur- 
ably us^'ful,  tlrm  to  increase  it. 
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To  fill  up  the  vast  gap  in  the  resolution  of  algebraic 
equations  of  the  higlicr  degrees,  analysts  have  had  re-    ^i"rion  ofequ'' 
course  to  a  new  order  of  questions, — to  what  they  call    ''""'■ 
the  numerical  resolution  of  equations.     Not  being  able  to  obtain 
the  real  algebraic  formula,  they  have  sought  to  determine  at  least 
the  value  of  each  unknown  quantity  for  such  or  such  a  designated 
system  of  particular  values  attributed  to  the  given  quantities.  This 
operation  is  a  mixture  of  algebraic  with  arithmetical  questions  ; 
and  it  has  been  so  cultivated  as  to  be  rendered  possible  in  all  cases, 
for  equations  of  any  degree  and  even  of  any  form.     The  methods 
for  this  are  now  sufficiently  general ;  and  what  remains  is  to  sim- 
plify them  so  as  to  fit  them  for  regular  application.     While  such  is 
the  state  of  algebra,  we  have  to  endeavor  so  to  dispose  the  ques- 
tions to  be  worked  as  require  finally  only  this  numerical  resolution 
of  the  equations.     We  must  not  forget  however  that  this  is  very 
imperfect  algebra ;  and  it  is  only  isolated,  or  truly  final  questions 
(which  are  very  few),  that  can  be  brought  finally  to  depend  upon 
only  the  numerical  resolution  of  equations.     Most  questions  are 
only  preparatory, — a  first  stage  of  the  solution  of  other  questions  ; 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  evidently  not  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  that  we  want  to  discover,  but  the  formula  which  exhibits 
its  derivation.     Even  in  the  most  simple  questions,  when  this  nu- 
merical resolution  is  strictly  sufficient,  it  is  not  the  less  a  very  im- 
perfect method.     Because  we  cannot  abstract  and  treat  separately 
the  algebraic  part  of  the  question,  which  is  common  to  all  the  cases 
which  result  from  the  mere  variation  of  the  given  numbers,  we  are 
obliged  to  go  over  again  the  whole  series  of  operations  for  the 
slightest  change  that  may  take  place  in  any  one  of  the  quantities 
concerned. 

Thus  is  the  calculus  of  direct  functions  at  present  divided  into 
two  parts,  as  it  is  employed  for  the  algebraic  or  the  numerical  res- 
olution of  equations.  The  first,  the  only  satisfactory  one,  is  un-  * 
fortunately  very  restricted,  and  there  is  little  hope  that  it  will  ever 
be  otherwise :  the  second,  usually  insufficient,  has  at  least  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  much  greater  generality.  They  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  in  our  minds,  on  account  of  their  different  objects, 
and  therefore  of  the  difi"erent  ways  in  which  quantities  are  consid- 
ered by  them.  Moreover,  there  is,  in  regard  to  their  methods, 
an  entirely  different  procedure  in  their  rational  distribution.  In 
the  first  part,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities,  and  the  division  must  take  place  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  equations  which  we  are  al^le  to  resolve ;  whereas  in  the 
second,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  degrees  of  the  equations, 
as  the  methods  are  applicable  to  equations  of  any  degree  whatever ; 
but  the  concern  is  with  the  numerical  character  of  the  values  of 
the  unknown  quantities. 

These  two  parts,  which  constitute  the  immediate  ob-    ^i,   t.,        , 
jcct  or  the  Calculus  oi  direct  functions,  are  subordina-    'q"ations 
teil  to  a  third,  purely  speculative,  from  which  both  derive  their  most 
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eifcctual  resources,  and  which  has  been  very  exactly  designated  by 
the  general  name  of  Theory  of  Equations,  though  it  relates,  as  yet; 
only  to  algebraic  equations.  The  numerical  resolution  of  equa- 
tions has,  on  account  of  its  generality,  special  need  of  this  rational 
foundation. 

Two  orders  of  question  divide  this  important  department  of  al- 
gebra between  them ;  first,  those  which  relate  to  the  composition 
of  equations,  and  then  those  that  relate  to  their  transforjnation : 
the  business  of  these  last  being  to  modify  the  roots  of  an  equation 
without  knowing  them,  according  to  any  given  law,  provided  this 
law  is  uniform  in  relation  to  all  these  roots. 

One  more  theory  remains  to  be  noticed,  to  complete  our  rapid 
exhibition  of  the  difierent  essential  parts  of  the  calculus  of  direct 
functions.  This  theory,  which  relates  to  the  transfor- 
teiminiite  cc;effi.  matiou  01  iimctious  luto  scrics  by  the  aid  oi  what  is 
cients,  called  the  Method  of  indeterminate  Coefficients,  is  one 

of  the  most  fertile  and  important  in  algebra.  This  eminently  ana- 
lytical method  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  Des- 
cartes. The  invention  and  development  of  the  infinitesimal  calcu- 
lus, for  which  it  might  be  very  happily  substituted  in  some  respects, 
has  undoubtedly  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  importance ;  but  the 
growing  extension  of  the  transcendental  analysis  has,  while  lessening 
its  necessity,  multiplied  its  applications  and  enlarged  its  resources; 
so  that,  by  the  useful  combination  of  the  two  theories,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients  has  become  much 
more  extensive  than  it  was  even  before  the  formation  of  the  cal- 
culus of  indirect  functions. 

I  have  now  completed  my  sketch  of  the  Calculus  of  Direct  Func- 
tions. We  must  next  pass  on  to  the  more  important  and  extensive 
branch  of  our  science,  the  Calculus  of  Indirect  Functions. 

SECTION  II. 
TRANSCENDENTAL  ANALYSIS,  OR  CALCULUS  OF   INDIRECT    FUNCTIONS. 

'ihipp principal  ^^^  refciTed  (p.  65)  in  a  former  section  to  the  views 
views  of  the  transcendental  analysis  presented  by  Leibnitz, 

Newton,  and  Lagrange.  We  shall  see  that  each  conception  has 
advantages  of  its  own,  that  all  are  finally  equivalent,  and  that  no 
method  has  yet  been  found  which  unites  their  respective  character- 
istics. Whenever  the  combination  takes  place,  it  will  prol)ably  be 
by  some  method  founded  on  the  conception  of  Lagrange.  The  other 
two  will  then  ofler  only  an  historical  interest ;  and  meanwhile,  the 
science  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  merely  provisional  state,  which 
requires  the  use  of  all  the  three  conceptions  at  the  same  time  ;  for 
it  is  only  by  the  use  of  them  all  that  an  adequate  idea  of  the  anal- 
ysis and  its  applications  can  be  formed.  The  vast  extent  and  dif- 
ficulty of  this  part  of  mathematics,  and  its  recent  formation,  should 
prevent  our  being  at  all  surprised  at  the  existing  want  of  system. 
The  conception  which  will  doubtless  give  a  fixed  and  uniform  char- 
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acter  to  the  science  lias  come  into  the  hands  of  only  one  new  gen- 
eration of  geometers  since  its  creation  ;  and  the  intellectual  habits 
requisite  to  perfect  it  have  not  been  sufficiently  formed. 
The  first  germ  of  the  infinitesimal  method  (which 
■can  be  conceived  of  independently  of  the  Calculus)  may  "'"""■>' 
be  recognised  in  the  old  Greek  Method  of  Exhaustions^  empkyed 
to  pass  from  the  properties  of  straight  lines  to  those  of  curves. 
The  method  consisted  in  substituting  for  the  curve  the  auxiliary 
consideration  of  a  polygon,  inscribed  or  circumscribed,  by  me.ius 
of  which  the  curve  itself  was  reached,  the  limits  of  the  ]irimitive 
ratios  being  suitably  taken.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  filiation  of 
ideas  in  this  case  ;  but  there  was  in  it  no  equivalent  for  our  modern 
methods  ;  for  the  ancients  had  no  logical  and  general  means  for  the 
determination  of  these  limits,  which  was  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
question.  The  task  remaining  for  modern  geometers  was  to  gen- 
eralize the  conception  of  the  ancients,  and,  considering  it  in  an 
abstract  manner,  to  reduce  it  to  a  system  of  calculation,  which  was 
impossible  to  them. 

Lagrange  justly  ascribes  to  the  great  geometer  Format  the  first 
idea  in  this  new  direction.  Format  may  be  regarded  as  having 
initiated  the  direct  formation  of  transcendental  analysis  by  his 
method  for  the  determination  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  for  the 
finding  of  tangents,  in  which  process  he  introduced  auxiliaries 
which  he  afterward  suppressed  as  null  when  the  equations  obtained 
had  undergone  certain  suitable  transformations.  After  some  modi- 
fications of  the  ideas  of  Format  in  the  intermediate  time,  Leibnitz 
stripped  the  process  of  some  complications,  and  formed  the  analysis 
into  a  general  and  distinct  calculus,  having  its  own  notation :  and 
Leibnitz  is  thus  the  creator  of  transcendental  analysis,  as  we  employ 
it  now.  This  pre-eminent  discovery  was  so  ripe,  as  all  great  con- 
-ceptions  are  at  the  hour  of  their  advent,  that  Newton  had  at  the 
same  time,  or  rather  earlier,  discovered  a  method  exactly  equivalent, 
regarding  the  analysis  from  a  different  point  of  view,  much  more 
logical  in  itself,  but  less  adapted  than  that  of  Leibnitz  to  give  all 
practicable  extent  and  facility  to  the  fundamental  method.  La- 
grange afterward,  discarding  the  heterogeneous  considerations 
which  had  guided  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  reduced  the  analysis  to  a 
purely  algebraic  system,  which  only  wants  more  aptitude  for  ap- 
plication. 

We  will  notice  the  three  methods  in  their  order. 

The  method  of  Leibnitz  consists  in  introducing  into    m    • 

AT.  1       1  •  T  n      .-,.  ,  o        "^^      Method    of 

the  calculus,  m  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  leibn.tz. 
equations,  the  infinitely  small  elements  or  differentials  which  are 
supposed  to  constitute  the  quantities  whose  relations  we  are  seeking. 
There  are  relations  between  these  differentials  which  are  simpler 
and  more  discoverable  than  those  of  the  primitive  quantities  :  and 
hj  these  Ave  may  afterward  (through  a  special  calculus  employed  to 
■eliminate  these  auxiliary  infinitesimals)  recur  to  the  equations  sought, 
which  it  would  usually  have  been  impossible    to    obtain    directly. 
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This  indirect  analysis  may  have  Various  degrees  of  indirectness ; 
for,  when  tliere  is  too  much  difficulty  in  forming  the  equation  be- 
tween the  diilcrentials  of  the  nuxgnitudcs  imder  notice,  a  second  ap- 
plication  of  the  method  is  required,  the  differentials  being  now 
treated  as  new  primitive  quantities,  and  a  relation  being  sought  be- 
tween their  infinitely  small  elements,  or  second  differentials,  and  so 
on ;  the  same  transformation  being  repeated  any  number  of  times, 
provided  the  whole  number  of  auxiliaries  be  finally  eliminated. 

It  may  be  asked  by  novices  in  these  studies,  how  these  auxiliary 
quantities  can  be  of  use  while  they  are  of  the  same  species  with 
the  magnitudes  to  be  treated,  seeing  that  the  greater  or  less  value 
of  any  quantity  can  not  aft'ect  a;iy  inquiry  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  value  at  all.  The  explanation  is  this.  We  must  begin  by 
distinguishing  the  difiercnt  orders  of  infinitely  small  quantities, 
obtaining  a  precise  idea  of  this  by  considering  them  as  being  either 
the  successive  powers  of  the  same  primitive  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity, or  as  being  quantities  which  may  be  regarded  as  having 
finite  ratios  with  these  powers ;  so  that,  for  instance,  the  second 
or  third  or  other  differentials  of  the  same  variable  are  classed 
as  infinitely  small  quantities  of  the  second,  third  or  other  order, 
l)ecause  it  is  easy  to  exhibit  in  them  finite  multiples  of  the  second, 
third,  or  other  powers  of  a  certain  first  dift'erential.  These  ])re- 
liminary  ideas  being  laid  down,  the  spirit  of  the  infinitesinuil  analy- 
sis consists  in  constantly  neglecting  the  infinitely  small  quantities 
in  comparison  with  finite  quantities ;  and  generally  the  infinitely 
small  quantities  of  any  order  whatever  in  comparison  with  all  those 
of  an  inferior  order.  We  see  at  once  how  such  a  power  must  facil- 
itate the  formation  of  equations  between  the  difterentials  of  quanti- 
ties, since  we  can  substitute  for  these  differentials  such  other  ele- 
ments as  we  may  choose,  and  as  will  be  more  simple  to  treat,  only 
observing  the  condition  that  the  new  elements  shall  differ  from  tlie 
preceding  only  by  quantities  infinitely  small  in  relation  to  tliem. 
It  is  thus  that  it  becomes  possible  in  geometry  to  treat  curved  lines 
as  composed  of  an  infinity  of  rectilinear  elements,  and  curved 
surfaces  as  formed  of  plane  elements  ;  and,  in  mechanics,  varied 
motions  as  an  infinite  series  of  uniform  motions,  succeeding  each 
other  at  infinitely  small  intervals  of  time.  Such  a  mere  hint  as 
this  of  the  varied  application  of  this  method  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  vast  scope  of  the  conception  of  transcendental  analysis,  as 
formed  by  Leibnitz.  It  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  loftiest  idea 
ever  yet  attained  by  the  human  mind. 

It  is  clear  that  this  conception  was  necessary  to  complete  tha 
basis  of  mathematical  science,  by  enabling  us  to  establish,  in  a 
broad  and  practical  manner,  the  relation  of  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract. In  this  respect,  we  must  regard  it  as  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  great  fundamental  idea  of  Descartes  on  the  general 
analytical  representation  of  natural  phenomena ;  an  idea  which, 
could  not  be  duly  estimated  or  put  to  use  till  after  the  formation  of 
the  infinitesimal  analysis. 
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This  analysis  has  another  property  besides  that  of  fiicilitating  th& 
study  of  the  matheniatical  kiws  of  all  phenomena,  and  perhaps  not 
less  important  than  that.  The  difterential  formulas  Gen-iRiityoithe 
exhibit  an  extreme  generality,  expressing  in  a  single  '"'"'">""• 
equation  each  determinate  phenomenon,  however  varied  may  be  the 
subjects  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  one  such  equation  gives  the 
tangents  of  all  curves,  another  their  rectifications,  a  third  their 
quadratures  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  one  invariable  formula  ex- 
presses the  mathematical  law  of  all  variable  motion  ;  and  one  sin- 
gle equation  represents  the  distril)ution  of  heat  in  any  body,  and 
for  any  case.  This  remarkable  generality  is  the  basis  of  the  loftiest, 
views  of  the  geometers.  Thus,  this  analysis  has  not  only  furnished 
a  general  method  for  forming  equations  indirectly  which  could  not 
have  been  directly  discovered,  but  it  has  introduced  a  new  order  of 
more  natural  laws  for  our  use  in  the  mathematical  study  of  natural 
phenomena,  enabling  us  to  rise  at  times  to  a  perception  of  positive 
approximations  between  classes  of  wholly  diflerent  phenomena, 
through  the  analogies  presented  by  the  differential  expressions  of 
their  mathematical  laws.  In  virtue  of  this  second  property  of  the 
analysis,  the  entire  system  of  an  immense  science,  like  geometry  or 
mechanics,  has  submitted  to  a  condensation  into  a  small  number  of 
analytical  formulas,  from  which  the  solution  of  all  particular  prol>' 
lems  can  be  deduced,  by  invariable  rules. 

This  beautiful  method  is,  however,  imperfect  in  its  .T„stific>,tion  of 
logical  basis.  At  first,  geometers  were  naturally  more  ^^^  Method. 
intent  upon  extending  the  discovery  and  multiplying  its  applica- 
tions than  upon  establishing  the  logical  foundation  of  its  processes. 
It  was  enough,  for  some  time,  to  be  able  to  produce,  in  answer  to 
objections,  unhoped-for  solutions  of  the  most  difficult  problems.  It 
became  necessary,  however,  to  recur  to  the  basis  of  the  new  analy- 
sis, to  establish  the  rigorous  exactness  of  the  processes  employed, 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  breaches  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
reasoning.  Leibnitz  himself  failed  to  justify  his  conception,  giving, 
when  urged,  an  answer  which  represented  it  as  a  mere  approxima- 
tive calculus,  the  successive  operations  of  which  might,  it  is  evident, 
admit  an  augmenting  amount  of  error.  Some  of  his  successors 
were  satisfied  with  showing  that  its  results  accorded  with  those 
obtained  by  ordinary  algebra,  or  the  geometry  of  the  ancients, 
reproducing  by  these  last  some  solutions  which  could  be  at  first 
obtained  only  by  the  new  method.  Some,  again,  demonstrated  the 
conformity  of  the  new  conception  with  others ;  that  of  Newton 
especially,  which  was  unquestionably  exact.  This  afi"orded  a  prac- 
tical justification:  but,  in  a  case  of  such  unequalled  importance^ 
a  logical  justification  is  also  required, — a  direct  proof  of  the  neces- 
sary rationality  of  the  infinitesimal  method.  It  was  Carnot  who 
furnished  this  at  last,  by  showing  that  the  method  was  founded  on 
the  principle  of  the  necessary  compensation  of  errors.  We  can  not 
say  that  all  the  logical  scaffolding  of  the  infinitesimal  method  may 
not  have  a  merely  provisional  existence,  vicious  as  it  is  in  its  nature  ; 
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but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  Carnot's  principle  of  the 
necessary  compensation  of  errors  is  of  more  importance,  in  legiti- 
mating the  analysis  of  Leibnitz,  than  is  even  yet  commonly  sup- 
posed. His  reasoning  is  founded  on  the  conception  of  infinitesimal 
quantities  indefinitely  decreasing,  while  those  from  which  they  are 
derived  are  fixed.  Tlie  infinitely  small  errors  introduced  with  the 
auxiliaries  can  not  have  occasioned  other  than  infinitely  small  errors 
in  all  the  equations  ;  and  when  the  relations  of  finite  quantities  are 
reached,  these  relations  must  be  rigorously  exact,  since  the  only 
errors  then  possible  must  be  finite  ones,  which  can  not  have  en- 
tered :  and  thus  the  finite  equations  become  perfect.  Carnot's  the- 
ory is  doubtless  more  subtile  than  solid  ;  but  it  has  no  other  radical 
logical  vice  than  that  of  the  infinitesimal  method  itself,  of  which  it 
is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  natural  development  and  general  explana- 
tion ;  so  that  it  must  be  adopted  as  long  as  that  method  is  directly 
'employed. 

The  philosophical  character  of  the  transcendental  analysis  has 
now  been  sufficiently  exhibited  to  allow  of  my  giving  only  the  prin- 
cipal idea  of  the  other  two  methods. 

Newton  offered  his  conception  under  several  diff"er- 

Neu'ton  3  .  1  .... 

Method.  eut  forms  HI  succcssiou.     1  hat  which  IS  now  most  com- 

monly adopted,  at  least  on  the  continent,  was  called  by  himself, 
sometimes  the  Method  of  prime  and  ultimate  Ratios,  sometimes  the 
Method  of  Limits,  by  which  last  term  it  is  now  usually  known. 
Method  of  lim-       Under  this  method,  the  auxiliaries  introduced  are 
its.  the  limits  of  the  ratios  of  the  simultaneous  increments 

of  the  primitive  quantities ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  final  ratios  of 
these  increments ;  limits  or  final  ratios  which  we  can  easily  show 
to  have  a  determinate  and  finite  value.  A  special  calculus,  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  is  afterward  em- 
ployed, to  rise  from  the  equations  ))etween  these  limits  to  the 
corresponding  equations  between  the  p]-imitive  quantities  them- 
selves. 

The  power  of  easy  expression  of  the  mathematical  laws  of  phe- 
nomena given  by  this  analysis  arises  from  the  calculus  applying, 
not  to  the  increments  themselves  of  the  proposed  quantities,  but  to 
the  limits  of  the  ratios  of  those  increments  ;  and  from  our  being 
therefore  able  always  to  substitute  for  each  increment  any  other 
magnitude  more  easy  to  treat,  provided  their  final  ratio  is  tiie  ratio 
of  equality  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  limit  of  their  ratio  is  unity. 
It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  the  calculus  of  limits  can  be  in  no  way 
affected  by  this  substitution.  Starting  from  this  principle,  we  find 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  analysis  of 
Leibnitz,  which  are  merely  considered  from  another  point  of  view. 
Thus,  curves  will  V)e  regardiid  as  the  limits  of  a  scries  of  rectilinear 
polygons,  and  variable  motions  as  the  limits  of  an  aggregate  of  uni- 
form motions  of  continually  nearer  approximation,  etc.,  etc.  Such 
is,  in  substance,  Newton's  conception ;  or  rather,  that  which  Mac- 
iaurin  and  D'Alembert  have  offered  as  the  most  rational  basis  of 
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the  transcendental  analysis,  in  the  endeavor  to  fix  and  arrange 
Newton's  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Newton  had  another  view,  however,  which  ought  to  pu.xions  and 
be  presented  here,  because  it  is  still  the  special  form  of  *i"  ■"f^- 
the  calculus  of  indirect  functions  commonly  adopted  by  English 
geometers ;  and  also,  on  account  of  its  ingenious  clearness  in  some 
cases,  and  of  its  having  furnished  the  notation  best  adapted  to  this 
manner  of  regarding  the  transcendental  analysis.  I  mean  the  Cal- 
culus of  Jluxions  and  of  fluents,  founded  on  the  general  notion  of 
velocities. 

To  facilitate  the  conception  of  the  fundamental  idea,  let  us  con- 
ceive of  every  curve  as  generated  by  a  point  aftected  by  a  motion 
varying  according  to  any  law  whatever.  The  different  quantities 
presented  by  the  curve,  the  abscissa,  the  ordinate,  the  arc,  the  area, 
etc.,  will  be  regarded  as  simultaneously  produced  by  successive  de- 
grees during  this  motion.  The  velocity  with  which  each  one  will 
have  been  described  will  be  called  the  fluxion  of  that  quantity, 
which  inversely  would  have  been  called  its  fluent.  Henceforth,  the 
transcendental  analysis  will  according  to  this  conception,  consist  in 
forming  directly  the  equations  between  the  fluxions  of  the  proposed 
quantities,  to  deduce  from  them  afterward,  by  a  special  Calculus, 
the  equations  between  the  fluents  themselves.  What  has  just  been 
stated  respecting  curves  may  evidently  be  transferred  to  any  mag- 
nitudes whatever,  regarded,  by  the  help  of  a  suitable  image,  as 
some  being  produced  by  the  motion  of  others.  This  method  is  evi- 
dently the  same  with  that  of  limits  complicated  with  the  foreign 
idea  of  motion.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  way  of  representing,  by  a 
comparison  derived  from  mechanics,  the  method  o-f  prime  and  ulti- 
mate ratios,  which  alone  is  reducible  to  a  calculus.  It  therefore 
necessarily  admits  of  the  same  general  advantages  in  the  various 
principal  applications  of  the  transcendental  analysis,  without  its 
being  requisite  for  us  to  offer  special  proofs  of  this. 

Lagrange's  conception  consists  in  its  admirable  sim-  Lagrange's 
plicity,  in  considering  the  transcendental  analysis  to  be  J^irthod. 
a  great  algebraic  artifice,  by  which,  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  equations,  we  must  introduce,  in  the  place  of  or  with  the  primi- 
tive fnnctions,  their  derived  functions;  that  is,  according  to  the 
definition  of  Lagrange,  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  of  the  incre- 
ment of  each  function,  arranged  according  to  the  ascending  powers 
of  the  increment  of  its  variable.  The  Calculus  of  indirect  functions, 
properly  so  called,  is  destined  here,  as  well  as  in  the  conceptions  of 
Leibnitz  and  Newton,  to  eliminate  these  derivatives,  employed  as 
auxiliaries,  to  deduce  from  their  relations  the  corresponding  equa- 
tions between  the  primitive  magnitudes.  The  transcendental  anal- 
ysis is  then  only  a  simple,  but  very  considerable  extension  of  ordi- 
nary analysis.  It  has  long  l)een  a  common  practice  with  geometers 
to  introduce,  in  analytical  investigations,  in  the  place  of  the  magni- 
tudes in  question,  their  different  powers,  or  their  logarithms,  oi 
their  sines,  etc.,  in  order  to  simplify  the  equations,  and  even  to  ob- 
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tain  them  more  easily.  Successive  derivation  is  a  general  asrtifice 
of  the  same  nature,  only  of  greater  extent,  and  commanding  in  con- 
sequence, much  more  important  resources  for  this  common  object. 

But,  though  we  may  easily  conceive,  a  priori,  that  the  auxiliary 
use  of  these  derivatives  may  facilitate  the  study  of  equations,  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain  why  it  must  be  so  under  this  method  of  deriva- 
tion, rather  than  any  other  transformation.  This  is  the  weak  side 
of  Lagrange's  great  idea.  We  have  not  yet  become  able  to  lay 
hold  of  its  precise  advantages,  in  an  abstract  manner,  and  without 
recurrence  to  the  other  conceptions  of  the  transcendental  analysis. 
These  advantages  can  be  established  only  in  the  separate  considera- 
tion of  each  principal  question ;  and  this  verification  becomes  labo- 
rious, in  the  treatment  of  a  complex  problem. 

Other  theories  have  been  proposed,  such  as  Euler's  Calculus  of 
vanishing  quantities :  but  they  are  merely  modifications  of  the 
three  just  exhibited.  We  must  next  compare  and  estimate  these 
methods  ;  and  in  the  first  place  observe  their  perfect  and  necessary 
conformity. 

Identity  of  the  Considcring  the  three  methods  in  regard  to  their  des- 
three  methods,  tiuatiou.  Independently  of  preliminary  ideas,  it  is  clear 
that  they  all  consist  in  the  same  general  logical  artifice ;  that  is, 
the  introduction  of  a  certain  system  of  auxiliary  magnitudes  uni- 
formly correlative  with  those  under  investigation ;  the  auxiliaries 
being  substituted  for  the  express  object  of  facilitating  the  analytical 
expression  of  the  mathematical  laws  of  phenomena,  though  they 
must  be  finally  eliminated  by  the  help  of  a  special  calculus.  It  was 
this  which  determined  me  to  define  the  transcendental  analysis  as 
the  Calculus  of  indirect  functions,  in  order  to  mark  its  true  philo- 
sophical character,  while  excluding  all  discussion  about  the  best 
manner  of  conceiving  and  applying  it.  Whatever  may  be  the 
method  employed,  the  general  effect  of  this  analysis  is  to  bring 
every  mathematical  question  more  speedily  into  the  domain  of  the 
calculus,  and  thus  to  lessen  considerably  the  grand  difficulty  of  tlie 
passage  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  We  can  not  liope  that 
the  Calculus  will  ever  lay  hold  of  all  questions  of  natural  philoso- 
pV — geometrical,  mechanical,  thermological,  etc. — from  their  birth. 
That  would  be  a  contradiction.  In  every  problem  there  must  be  a 
certain  preliminary  operation  before  the  calculus  can  be  of  any  use, 
and  one  which  could  not  by  its  nature  be  subjected  to  abstract  and 
invariable  rules : — it  is  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  equations,  which  are  the  indispensable  point  of  departure 
for  all  analytical  investigations.  But  this  preliminary  elaboration 
has  been  remarkably  simplified  by  the  creation  of  the  transcend- 
ental analysis,  which  has  thus  hastened  the  moment  at  which  gen- 
eral and  abstract  processes  may  be  uniformly  and  exactly  applied 
to  the  solution,  by  reducing  the  operation  to  finding  the  equations 
between  auxiliary  magnitudes,  whence  the  Calculus  leads  to  equa- 
tions directly  relating  to  the  proposed  magnitudes,  which  had  for- 
merly t(>  bo  establishod  diroctlv.     Whether  these  indirect  O(niation!» 
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are  differential  equations,  according  to  Leibnitz,  or  equations  of 
limits,  according  to  Newton,  or  derived  equations,  according  to 
Lagrange,  the  general  procedure  is  evidently  always  t\ie  same.  The 
coincidence  is  not  only  in  the  result  but  in  the  process ;  for  the 
auxiliaries  introduced  are  really  identical,  being  only  regarded  from 
different  points  of  view.  The  conceptions  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton 
consist  in  making  known  in  any  case  two  general  necessary  prop- 
erties of  the  derived  function  of  Lagrange.  The  transcendental 
analysis,  then,  examined  abstractly  and  in  its  principle,  is  always 
the  same,  whatever  conception  is  adopted  ;  and  the  processes  of  the 
Calculus  of  indirect  functions  are  necessarily  identical  in  these 
different  methods,  which  must  therefore,  under  any  application 
whatever,  lead  to  rigorously  uniform  results. 

If  w^e  endeavor  to  estimate  their  comparative  value,   -phpir  compara- 
we  shall  find  in  each  of  the  three  conceptions  advan-  t'^^  value. 
tages  and  inconveniencies  which  are   peculiar  to  it,  and  which 
prevent  geometers  from  adhering  to  any  one  of  them,  as  exclusive 
and  final. 

The  method  of  Leibnitz  has  eminently  the  advantage  in  the 
i-apidity  and  ease  with  which  it  effects  the  formation  of  equations 
between  auxiliary  magnitudes.  We  owe  to  its  use  the  high  perfec- 
tion attained  by  all  tlie  general  theories  of  geometry  and  mechan- 
ics. Whatever  may  be  the  speculative  opinions  of  geometers  as  to 
the  infinitesimal  method,  they  all  employ  it  in  the  treatment  of  any 
new  question.  Lagrange  himself,  after  having  reconstructed  the 
analysis  on  a  new  basis,  rendered  a  candid  and  decisive  homage 
to  the  conception  of  Leibnitz,  by  employing  it  exclusively  in  the 
whole  system  of  his  'Analytical  Mechanics.'  Such  a  fact  needs 
no  comment.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  with  Lagrange,  that 
the  conception  of  Leibnitz  is  radically  vicious  in  its  logical  rela- 
tions. He  himself  declared  the  notion  of  infinitely  small  quanti- 
ties to  be  a  false  idea :  and  it  is  in  fact  impossil)le  to  conceive  of 
them  clearly,  though  we  may  sometimes  fancy  that  we  do.  This 
false  idea  bears,  to  my  mind,  the  characteristic  impress  of  the  met- 
aphysical age  of  its  birth  and  tendencies  of  its  originator.  By  the 
ingenious  principle  of  the  compensation  of  errors,  we  may,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  explain  the  necessary  exactness  of  the  processes 
which  compose  the  method ;  but  it  is  a  radical  inconvenience  to  be 
obliged  to  indicate,  in  Mathematics,  two  classes  of  reasonings  so 
unlike,  as  that  the  one  order  are  perfectly  rigorous,  while  by  the 
others  we  designedly  commit  errors  which  have  to  be  afterward 
compensated.  There  is  nothing  very  logical  in  this  ;  nor  is  any- 
thing obtained  by  pleading,  as  some  do,  that  this  method  can  be 
made  to  enter  into  that  of  limits,  which  is  logically  irreproachable. 
This  is  eluding  the  difficulty,  and  not  resolving  it ;  and  besides, 
the  advantages  of  this  method,  its  ease  and  rapidity,  are  almost 
entirely  lost  under  such  a  transformation.  Finally,  the  infinitesimal 
method  exhibits  the  very  serious  defect  of  breaking  the  unity  of 
abstract  mathematics  by  creating  a  transcendental  analysis  founded 
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upon  principles  widely  different  from  those  which  serve  as  a  basia 
to  ordinary  analysis.  This  division  of  analysis  into  two  systems, 
ateiost  wholly  independent,  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  gen- 
eral analytical  conceptions.  To  estimate  the  consequences  duly, 
we  must  recur,  in  thought,  to  the  state  of  the  science  before 
liagranae  had  established  a  general  and  complete  harmony  be- 
tween these  two  great  sections. 

Newton's  conception  is  free  from  the  logical  objections  imputable 
to  that  of  Leibnitz.  The  notion  of  limits  is  in  fact  remarkable  for 
its  distinctness  and  precision.  The  equations  are,  in  this  case, 
regarded  as  exact  from  their  origin  ;  and  the  general  rules  of  rea- 
soning are  as  constantly  observed  as  in  ordinary  analysis.  But  it  is 
weak  in  resources,  and  embarrassing  in  operation,  compared  with 
tlie  infinitesimal  method.  In  its  applications,  the  relative  inferior- 
ity of  this  theory  is  very  strongly  marked.  It  also  separates  the 
ordinary  and  transcendental  analysis,  though  not  so  conspicuously 
as  the  theory  of  Leibnitz.  As  Lagrange  remarked,  the  idea  of 
linnts^  though  clear  and  exact,  is  not  the  less  a  foreign  idea,  on 
which  analytical  theories  ought  not  to  be  dependent. 

This  perfect  unity  of  analysis,  and  a  purely  abstract  character  in 
the  fundamental  ideas,  are  found  in  the  conception  of  Lagrange, 
and  there  alone.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  philosophical  of  all. 
Discarding  every  heterogeneous  consideration,  Lagrange  reduced 
the  transcendental  analysis  to  its  proper  character, — that  of  pre- 
senting a  very  extensive  class  of  analytical  transformations,  which 
facilitate,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  expression  of  the  conditions 
of  the  various  problems.  This  exhibits  the  conception  as  a  simple 
extension  of  ordinary  analysis.  It  is  a  superior  algebra.  All  the 
different  parts  of  abstract  mathematics,  till  then  so  incoherent,  might 
be  from  that  moment  conceived  of  as  forming  a  single  system.  This 
philosophical  superiority  marks  it  for  adoption  as  the  final  theory 
of  transcendental  analysis ;  but  it  presents  too  many  difficulties,  in 
its  application,  in  comparison  with  the  others,  to  admit  of  its  exclu- 
sive preference  at  present.  Lagrange  himself  had  great  difficulty 
in  rediscovering,  by  his  own  method,  the  principal  results  already 
obtained  by  the  infinitesimal  method,  on  general  questions  in  geom- 
etry and  mechanics ;  and  we  may  judge  by  that  what  obstacles 
would  occur  in  treating  in  the  same  way  questions  really  new  and 
important.  Though  Lagrange,  stimulated  by  difficulty,  obtained 
results  in  some  cases  which  other  men  would  have  despaired  of,  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  his  conception  has  thus  far  remained,  as  a 
whole,  essentially  unsuited  to  applications. 

The  result  of  such  a  comparison  of  these  three  methods  is  the 
conviction  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  transcendental  analysis 
thoroughly,  we  should  not  only  study  it  in  its  principles  according 
to  all  these  conceptions,  but  should  accustom  ourselves  to  employ 
them  all  (and  especially  the  first  and  last)  almost  indifferently,  in 
tlie  solution  of  all  important  questions,  whether  of  the  cak-ulus 
of  indirect  functions   in   itself,  or  of  its  applications.     In  all  the 
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otber  departments  of  mathematical  science,  the  consideration  of 
different  methods  for  a  single  class  of  questions  may  be  useful,  apart 
from  the  historical  interest  which  it  presents ;  but  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable. Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  strictly  indispensable. 
Witliout  it  there  can  be  no  philosophical  judgment  of  this  admirable 
creation  of  the  human  mind  ;  nor  any  success  and  facility  in  the  use 
of  this  powerful  instrument. 

THE   DIFFERENTIAL   AND   INTEGRAL   CALCULUS. 

The  Calculus  of  Indirect  Functions  is  necessarily 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  or  rather,  it  is  composed  of  two  ^^^  ^'^°  ^'"^^' 
distinct  calculi,  having  the  relation  of  converse  action.  By  the  one 
we  seek  the  relations  between  the  auxiliary  magnitudes,  by  means 
of  the  relations  between  the  corresponding  primitive  magnitudes ; 
by  the  other  we  seek,  conversely,  these  direct  equations  by  means 
of  the  indirect  equations  first  established.  This  is  the  double 
object  of  the  transcendental  analysis. 

Different  names  have  been  given  to  the  two  systems,  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  entire  analysis  has  been  regarded. 
The  infinitesimal  method,  properly  so  called,  being  most  in  use, 
almost  all  geometers  employ  the  terms  Differential  Calculus  and 
Integral  Calculus  established  by  Leibnitz.  Newton,  in  accordance 
with  his  method,  called  the  first  the  Calculus  of  Fluxions,  and  the 
second  the  Calculus  af  Fluents,  terms  which  were  till  lately  com- 
monly adopted  in  England.  According  to  the  theory  of  Lagrange, 
the  one  would  be  called  the  Calculus  of  Derived  Functions,  and 
the  other  the  Calculus  of  Primitive  Functions.  I  shall  make  use 
of  the  terms  of  Leibnitz,  as  the  fittest  for  the  formation  of  secon- 
dary expressions,  though  we  must,  as  has  been  shown,  employ  all 
the  conceptions  concurrently,  approaching  as  nearly  as  may  be  to 
that  of  Lagrange. 

The  differential  calculus  is  obviously  the  rational    ^^  ■ 

1         •  p     1         •  1  TTT       1  1  lli'ir      mutual 

basis  01  the  integral.  We  have  seen  that  ten  simple  r.i^.Hons. 
functions  constitute  the  elements  of  our  analysis.  We  cannot  know 
how  to  integrate  directly  any  other  differential  expressions  than 
those  produced  by  the  differentiation  of  those  ten  functions.  The 
art  of  integration  consists  therefore  in  bringing  all  the  other  cases, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  depend  wholly  on  this  small  number  of  simple 
functions. 

It  may  not  be  apparent  to  all  minds  what  can  be  the  proper  util- 
ity of  the  differential  calculus,  independently  of  this  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  integral  calculus,  which  seems  as  if  it  must  be  in 
itself  the  only  directly  indispensable  one ;  in  fact,  the  elimination 
of  the  infinitesimals  or  the  derivatives,  introduced  as  auxiliaries, 
being  the  final  object  of  the  calculus  of  indirect  functions,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  think  that  the  calculus  which  teaches  us  to  deduce  the  equa- 
tions between  the  primitive  magnitudes  from  those  between  the 
auxiliary  magnitudes  must  meet  all  the  general  needs  of  \\\q  trans 
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cendental  analysis,  without  our  seeing  at  first  what  special  and 
constant  part  the  solution  of  the  inverse  question  can  have  in  such 
an  analysis.  A  common  answer  is  assigning  to  the  differential  cal- 
culus the  office  of  forming  the  differential  equations  ;  but  this  is 
clearly  an  error ;  for  the  primitive  formation  of  differential  equa- 
tions is  not  the  business  of  any  calculus,  for  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  point  of  departure  of  any  calculus  whatever.  The  very  use  of 
the  difierential  calculus  is  enabling  us  to  differentiate  the  various 
equations ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  the  process  for  establishing 
them.  This  common  error  arises  from  confounding  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  with  the  infinitesimal  method,  which  last  facilitates  the 
formation  of  equations,  in  every  application  of  the  transcendental 
analysis.  The  calculus  is  the  indispensable  complement  of  the 
method  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  it.  But  again,  we  should 
much  misconceive  the  peculiar  importance  of  this  first  branch  of 
the  calculus  of  indirect  functions  if  we  saw  in  it  only  a  preliminary 
process,  designed  merely  to  prepare  an  indispensable  basis  for  the 
integral  calculus.  A  few  words  will  show  that  a  primary  direct  and 
necessary  ofi&ce  is  always  assigned  to  the  differential  calculus.  In 
casrs  of  union  foi'ming  differential  equations,  we  rarely  restrict  our- 
■jf  tiie  two.  selves  to  introducing  differentially  only  those  magni- 
tudes whose  relations  are  sought.  It  would  often  be  impossible  to 
establish  equations  without  introducing  other  magnitudes  whose 
relations  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  known.  Now  in  such  cases  it 
is  necessary  that  the  differentials  of  these  intermediaries  should  be 
eliminated  before  the  equations  are  fit  for  integration.  This  elimi- 
nation belongs  to  the  differential  calculus  ;  for  it  must  be  done  by 
determining,  by  means  of  the  equations  between  the  intermediary 
functions,  the  relations  of  their  differentials ;  and  this  is  merely  a 
question  of  differentiation.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  differential 
calculus  not  only  prepares  a  basis  for  the  integral,  but  makes  it 
available  in  a  multitude  of  cases  which  could  not  otherwise  be 

treated.  There  are  some  questions,  few,  but  highly 
ferpmiai  caTcuhii  important,  which  admit  of  the  employment  of  the  dif- 
'''''"  •  ferential  calculus  alone.     They  are  those  in  v/hich  the 

magnitudes  sought  enter  directly,  and  not  by  their  differentials, 
into  the  primitive  differential  equations,  which  then  contain  differ- 
entially only  the  various  known  functions  employed,  as  we  saw  just 
now,  as  intermediaries.  This  calculus  is  here  entirely  sufficient 
for  the  elimination  of  the  infinitesimals,  without  the  question  giving 
rise  to  any  integration.  There  are  also  questions,  few,  but  highly 
important,  which  are  the  converse  of  the  last,  requiring  the  em 

ployment  of  the  integral  calculus  alone.  In  these,  the 
te^ri  °  caictius'  differential  equations  are  found  to  be  immediately  ready 
alone.  ^^^  integration,  because  they  contain,  at  their  first  for- 

mation, only  the  infinitesimals  which  relate  to  the  functions  sought, 
or  to  the  really  independent  variables,  without  the  introduction, 
differentially,  of  any  intermediaries  being  required.  If  intermediary 
fnnctions  are  introduced,  they  will,  by  the  hypothesis,  enter  directly, 
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and  not  t>y  their  differentials  ;  and  then,  ordinary  algebra  will  serve 
for  their  elimination,  and  to  bring  the  question  to  depend  on  the 
integral  calculus  only.  The  differential  calculus  is,  in  such  cases, 
not  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  which  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  integral  calculus.  Thus,  all  questions  to  which  the 
analysis  is  applicable  are  contained  in  three  classes.  The  first  class 
comprehends  the  problems  which  may  be  resolved  by  the  differential 
calculus  alone.  The  second,  those  which  may  be  resolved  by  the 
integral  calculus  alone.  These  are  only  exceptional ;  the  third 
constituting  the  normal  case  ;  that  in  which  the  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  have  each  a  distinct  and  necessary  part  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems. 

The  Differential  Calculus. 

The  entire  system  of  the  differential  calculus  is  simple  and  per- 
fect, while  the  integral  calculus  remains  extremely  imperfect. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  applications  of  ^he  Differential 
either  calculus,  which  are  quite  a  different  study  from  caicuius'. 
that  of  the  abstract  principles  of  differentiation  and  integration. 
The  consequence  of  the  common  practice  of  confounding  these 
principles  with  their  application,  especially  in  geometry,  is  that  it 
becomes  difiicult  to  conceive  of  either  analysis  or  geometry.  It  is 
in  the  department  of  Concrete  Mathematics  that  the  application 
should  be  studied. 

The  first  division  of  the  differential  calculus  is  groimded  on  the 
condition  whether  the  functions  to  be  differentiated  are  explicit  or 
implicit ;  the  one  giving  rise  to  the  difierentiation  of 
formulas,  and  the  other  to  the  differentiation  of  equa-  ^'''°  p°''^°'*'' 
tions.  This  classification  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  imperfection 
of  ordinary  analysis ;  for  if  we  knew  how  to  resolve  all  equations 
algebraically,  it  would  be  possible  to  render  every  implicit  function 
explicit ;  and,  by  differentiating  it  only  in  that  state,  the  second 
part  of  the  difierential  calculus  would  be  immediately  included  in 
the  first,  without  giving  rise  to  any  new  difficulty.  But  the  alge- 
braic resolution  of  equations  is,  as  we  know,  still  scarcely  past  its 
infancy,  and  unknown  for  the  greater  number  of  cases ;  and  we 
have  to  differentiate  a  function  without  knowing  it,  though  it  is  de- 
terminate. Thus  we  have  two  classes  of  questions,  the  differentia- 
tion of  implicit  functions  being  a  distinct  case  from  that  of  explicit 
functions,  and  much  more  complicated.  We  have  to  begin  by  the 
differentiation  of  formulas,  and  we  may  then  refer  to  this  first  case 
the  differentiation  of  equations,  by  certain  analytical  considerations 
which  we  are  not  concerned  with  here.  There  is  another  Wew  in 
which  the  two  general  cases  of  differentiation  are  distinct.  The 
relation  obtained  between  the  differentials  is  always  more  indirect, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  finite  quantities,  in  the  difierentia- 
tion of  implicit,  than  in  that  of  explicit  functions.  We  shall  meet 
with  this  consideration  in  the  case  of  the  integral  calculus,  where 
it  acquires  a  preponderant  importance. 
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Each  of  these  parts  of  the  differential  calculus  is 
again  divided  :  and  this  subdivision  exhibits  two  very 
distinct  theories,  according  as  we  have  to  differentiate  functions  of 
a  single  variable,  or  functions  of  several  independent  variables, — 
the  second  branch  being  of  far  greater  complexity  than  the  first,  in 
the  case  of  explicit  functions,  and  much  more  in  that  of  implicit. 
One  more  distinction  remains,  to  complete  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
parts  of  the  differential  calculus.  The  case  in  which  it  is  required  to 
difl'erentiate  at  once  different  implicit  functions  combined  in  certain 
primitive  equations  must  be  distinguished  from  that  in  which  all 
these  functions  are  separate.  The  same  imperfection  of  ordinary 
analysis  which  prevents  our  converting  every  implicit  function  into 
an  equivalent  explicit  one,  renders  us  unable  to  separate  the  func- 
tions which  enter  simultaneously  into  any  system  of  equations  ;  and 
the  functions  are  evidently  still  more  implicit  in  the  case  of  com- 
bined than  of  separate  functions  :  and  in  differentiating,  we  are 
not  only  unal)le  to  resolve  the  primitive  equations,  but  even  to  effect 
the  proper  elimination  among  them. 

Re.iiutiontothe  ^^^  havc  uow  sccu  the  different  parts  of  this  calculus 
eiem  iits  j^  tlicir  natural  connection  and  rational  distribution. 

The  whole  calculus  is  finally  found  to  rest  upon  the  differentiation 
of  explicit  functions  with  a  single  variable, — the  only  one  which  is 
ever  executed  directly.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  this 
first  theory,  this  necessary  basis  of  the  whole  system,  simply  con- 
sists of  the  differentiation  of  the  elementary  functions,  ten  in  num- 
ber, which  compose  all  our  analytical  combinations ;  for  the  differ- 
entiation of  compound  functions  is  evidently  deduced,  immediately 
and  necessarily,  from  that  of  their  constituent  simple  functions. 
We  find,  then,  the  whole  system  of  differentiation  reduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  ten  fundamental  differentials,  and  to  that  of  the 
two  general  principles,  by  one  of  which  the  differentiation  of  im- 
plicit functions  is  deduced  from  that  of  explicit,  and  by  the  other, 
the  differentiation  of  functions  of  several  variables  is  reduced  to 
that  of  functions  of  a  single  variable.  Such  is  the  simplicity  and 
perfection  of  the  system  of  the  differential  calculus. 

The  transformations  of  derived  Functions  for  new 
Jf'lhTrve'dV.nc-  variables  is  a  theory  which  must  be  just  mentioned,  to 
rkbie'^'^  "^"" '^  avoid  the  omission  of  an  indispensable  complement  of 
the  system  of  differentiation.  It  is  as  finished  and 
perfect  as  the  other  parts  of  this  calculus ;  and  its  great  import- 
ance is  in  its  increasing  our  resources  by  permitting  us  to  choose, 
to  facilitate  the  forma,tion  of  differential  equations,  that  system  of 
independent  variables  which  may  appear  to  be  most  advantageous, 
though  it  may  afterward  be  relinquished,  as  an  intermediate  step,  by 
which,  through  this  theory,  we  may  pass  to  the  final  system,  which 
sometimes  could  not  have  been  considered  directly. 
Analytical  nptii-  Though  WO  cau  not  here  consider  the  concrete  appli- 
cations.  cations  of  this  calculus,  we  must  glance  at  those  which 

are  analytical,  because  they  are  of  the  same  natui-e  with  the  theory, 
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and  should  be  looked  at  in  connection  with  it.  These  questions 
are  reducible  to  three  essential  ones.  First,  tlie  development  into 
series  of  functions  of  one  or  more  variables ;  or,  more  generally, 
the  transformation  of  functions,  which  constitutes  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  the  most  important  application  of  the  diflerential  calculus 
to  general  analysis,  and  which  comprises,  besides  the  fundamental 
series  discovered  by  Taylor,  the  remarkable  series  discovered  by 
Maclaurin,  John  Bernouilli,  Lagrange  and  others.  Secondly,  the 
general  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  values  for  any  functions 
whatever  of  one  or  more  variables ;  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  that  analysis  can  present,  however  elementary  it  has  be- 
come. The  third  is  the  least  important  of  the  three : — it  is  the 
determination  of  the  true  value  of  functions  which  present  them- 
selves under  an  indeterminate  appearance,  for  certain  hypotheses 
made  on  the  values  of  the  corresponding  variables.  In  every  view, 
the  first  question  is  the  most  eminent ;  it  is  also  the  most  suscepti- 
ble of  future  extension,  especially  by  conceiving,  in  a  larger  man- 
ner than  hitherto,  of  the  employment  of  the  diflerential  calculus  for 
the  transformation  of  functions,  about  which  Lagrange  left  some 
valuable  suggestions  which  have  been  neither  generalized  nor  fol- 
lowed up. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  generalities  which 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  this  work ;  so  extensive  and  so  interest- 
ing are  the  developments  which  might  otherwise  be  off"ered.  In- 
sufficient and  summary  as  are  the  views  of  the  Differential  Calculus 
just  offered,  we  must  be  no  less  rapid  in  our  survey  of  the  Integral 
Calculus,  properly  so  called ;  that  is,  the  abstract  subject  of  integ- 
ration. 

The  Integral  Calculus. 

The  division  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  like  that  of  the  The  hue  rai  cai. 
Differential,  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  distinguishing  cuius. 
the  integration  of  explicit  differential  formulas  from  the  integration 
of  implicit  differentials,  or  of  differential  equations. 
The  separation  of  these  two  cases  is  even  more  radical  "'  -^'^'-'O'l^. 
in  the  case  of  integration  than  in  the  other.  In  the  differential 
calculus  this  distinction  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  only  on  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  ordinary  analysis.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  that  even  if  all  equations  could  be  algebraically  resolved, 
differential  equations  would  nevertheless  constitute  a  case  of  inte- 
gration altogether  distinct  from  that  presented  by  explicit  diff'eren- 
tial  formulas.  Their  integration  is  necessarily  more  complicated 
than  that  of  explicit  differentials,  by  the  elaboration  of  which  the 
integral  calculus  was  originated,  and  on  which  the  others  have  been 
made  to  depend,  as  far  as  possible.  All  the  various  analytical 
processes  hitherto  proposed  for  the  integration  of  differential  equa- 
tions, whether  by  the  separation  of  variables,  or  the  method  of 
multipliers,  or  other  moans,  have  been  designed  to  reduce  these 
•iitegratious  to  those  of  differential  formulas,  the  only  object  which 
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can  be  directly  undertaken.  Unhappily,  imperfect  as  is  this  neoes- 
sary  basis  of  the  whole  intejjral  calculus,  the  art  of  reducing  to  it 
the  integration  of  differential  equations  is  even  much  less  advanced. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  for 
analogous  reasons,  each  ot  these  two  branches  oi  ihe 
integral  calculus  is  divided  again,  according  as  we  consider  l,nc- 
one  variabi,.  or  tious  with  a  siuglc  Variable  or  functions  with  several 
several.  independent  variables.      This  distinction  is,  like  the 

preceding,  even  more  important  for  integration  than  for  differenti- 
ation. This  is  especially  remarkable  with  respect  to  differential 
equations.  In  fact,  those  which  relate  to  several  independent 
variables  may  evidently  present  this  characteristic  and  higher  diffi- 
culty— that  the  function  sought  may  be  differentially  defined  by  a 
simple  relation  between  its  various  special  derivatives  with  regard 
to  the  different  variables  taken  separately.  Thence  results  the 
most  difficult,  and  also  the  most  extended  branch  of  the  integral 
calculus,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Integral  Calculus  of  partial 
differences,  cn^ated  by  D'Alembert,  in  which,  as  Lagrange  truly 
perceived,  geometers  should  have  recognised  a  new  calculus,  the 
philosophical  character  of  which  has  not  yet  been  precisely  decided. 
This  higher  branch  of  transcendental  analysis  is  still  entirely  in  its 
inl'ancy.  In  the  very  simplest  case,  we  can  not  completely  reduce 
the  integration  to  that  of  the  ordinary  differential  equations. 
Orders  of  differ-  ^  ^^^w  distiuctiou,  highly  important  here,  though  not 
eniiation.  jn  tho  differential  calculus,  where  it  is  a  mistake  to 

insist  upon  it,  is  drawn  from  the  higher  or  lower  order  of  the  differ- 
entials. We  may  regard  this  distinction  as  a  subdivision  in  the 
integration  of  explicit  or  implicit  differentials.  With  regard  to 
explicit  differentials,  whether  of  one  variable  or  of  several,  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  their  different  orders  is  occasioned 
merely  by  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  integral  calculus ;  and, 
with  refej-ence  to  implicit  differentials,  the  distinction  of  orders  is 
more  important  still.  In  the  first  case,  we  know  so  little  of  inte- 
gration of  even  the  first  order  of  differential  formulas,  that  differ- 
ential formulas  of  a  high  order  produce  new  difficulties  in  arriving 
at  the  primitive  function  which  is  our  object.  And  in  the  second 
case,  there  is  the  additional  difficulty  that  the  higher  order  of  the 
differential  equations  necessarily  gives  rise  to  questions  of  a  new 
kind.  The  higher  the  order  of  differential  equations,  the  more 
implicit  are  the  cases  which  they  present ;  and  they  can  be  made 
to  depend  on  each  other  only  by  special  methods,  the  investigation 
of  which,  in  consequence,  forms  a  new  class  of  questions  with 
regard  to  the  simplest  cases  of  which  we  as  yet  know  next  to 
nothing. 

The  necessary  basis  of  all  other  integrations  is,  as  we  see  from 
the  foregoing  considerations,  that  of  explicit  differential  formulas 
of  tlie  first  order  and  of  a  single  variable  ;  and  we  can  not  succeed 
in  effecting  other  integrations  but  by  reducing  them  to  this  ele- 
mentary case,  which   is    the    only  one   capable   of  being  treated 
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directly.  This  simple  fundamental  integration,  often 
conveniently  called  quadratures,  corresponds  in  the 
differential  calculus  to  the  elementary  case  of  the  differentiation  of 
explicit  function?  of  a  single  variable.  But  the  integral  question 
is,  by  its  nature,  quite  otherwise  complicated,  and  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  differential  question.  We  have  seen  that  the  lat- 
ter is  reduced  to  the  differentiation  of  ten  simple  functions,  which 
furnish  the  elements  of  analysis ;  but  the  integration  of  compound 
functions  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  that  of  the  simple  func- 
tions, each  combination  of  which  may  present  special  difficulties 
with  respect  to  the  integral  calculus.  Hence  the  indefinite  extent 
and  varied  complication  of  the  question  of  quadratures,  of  which 
we  know  scarcely  anything  completely,  after  all  the  efforts  of 
analysts. 

The  question  is  divided  into  the  two  cases  of  al^e-  Ai-.ei.raic  f.mc- 
braic  functions  and  transcendental  functions.  The  """- 
algebraic  class  is  the  more  advanced  of  the  two.  In  relation  to 
irrational  functions,  it  is  true,  we  know  scarcely  anything,  the 
integrals  of  them  having  been  obtained  only  in  very  restricted 
cases,  and  particularly  by  rendering  them  rational.  The  integra- 
tion of  rational  functions  is  thus  far  the  only  theory  of  this  calculus 
which  has  admitted  of  complete  treatment ;  and  thus  it  forms,  in  a 
logical  point  of  view,  its  most  satisfactory  part,  though  it  is  per- 
haps the  least  important.  Even  here,  the  imperfection  of  ordinary 
analysis  usually  comes  in  to  stop  the  working  of  the  theory,  by 
which  the  integration  finally  depends  on  the  algebraic  solution  of 
equations ;  and  thus  it  is  only  in  what  concerns  integration  viewed 
in  an  abstract  manner  that  even  this  limited  case  is  resolved.  And 
this  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  integral 
calculus.  The  case  of  the  integration  of  transcenden-  Tran-cendnitai 
tal  functi"'2r  is  quite  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  as  regards  fu'";«io..s. 
either  expoucitial,  logarithmic,  or  circular  functions.  Very  few 
cases  of  these  kinds  have  been  treated ;  and  though  the  simplest 
have  been  chosen,  the  necessary  calculations  are  extremely  labo- 
rious. 

The  theory  of  Singular  Solutions  (sometimes  called  .«in„„i,,i.  goi^. 
Particular  Solutions),  fully  developed  by  Lagrange  in  ^'""'■ 
his  Calculus  of  Functions,  but  not  yet  duly  appreciated  by  geom  • 
eters,  must  be  noticed  here,  on  account  of  its  logical  perfection  and 
the  extent  of  its  applications.  This  theory  forms  implicitly  a  por- 
tion of  the  general  theory  of  the  integration  of  differential  equa- 
tions ;  but  I  have  left  it  till  now,  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  outside 
of  the  integral  calculus,  and  I  wished  to  preserve  the  sequence  of 
its  parts.  Clairaut  first  observed  the  existence  of  these  solutions, 
and  he  saw  in  them  a  paradox  of  the  integral  calculus,  since  they 
have  the  property  of  satisfying  the  differential  equations  without 
being  comprehended  in  the  corresponding  general  integrals.  La- 
grange explained  this  paradox  by  showing  how  such  solutions  are 
always  deiived  from  the  general  integral  by  the  variation  of  the 
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arbitrary  constants.  This  theory  has  a  character  of  perfect  geu9» 
rality ;  for  Lagrange  has  given  invariable  and  very  simple  pro- 
cesses for  finding  the  singular  solution  of  any  differential  eqilation 
which  admits  of  it ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  these  processes 
require  no  integration,  consisting  only  of  differentiations,  and  being 
therefore  always  applicable.  Thus  has  differentiation  become,  by 
a  happy  artifice,  a  means  of  compensating,  in  certain  circumstances, 
for  the  imperfection  of  the  integral  calculus. 

D  tiiiitM  iiir,-  O'^iQ  more  theory  remains  to  be  noticed,  to  complete 

^'■'•'«  our  review  of  that  collection  of  analytical  researches 

which  constitutes  the  integral  calculus.  It  takes  its  place  outside 
of  the  system,  because,  instead  of  being  destined  for  true  integra- 
tiou,  it  proposes  to  supply  the  defect  of  our  ignorance  of  really 
analytical  integrals.  I  refer  to  the  determination  of  definite  inte- 
g'rals.  These  definite  integrals  are  the  values  of  the  required  func- 
tions for  certain  determinate  values  of  the  corresponding  variables. 
The  use  of  these  in  transcendental  analysis  corresponds  to  the 
numerical  resolution  of  equations  in  ordinary  analysis.  Analysts 
being  usually  unable  to  obtain  the  real  integral  (called  in  oppo- 
sition the  general  or  indefinite  integral),  that  is,  the  function  which, 
differentiated,  has  produced  the  proposed  differential  formula,  have 
been  driven  to  determining,  at  least,  without  knowing  this  function, 
the  particular  numerical  values  which  it  would  take  on  assigning 
certain  declared  values  to  the  variables.  This  is  evidently  resolv- 
ing the  arithmetical  question  without  having  first  resolved  the  cor- 
responding algebraic  one,  which  is  generally  the  most  important ; 
and  such  an  analysis  is,  by  its  nature,  as  imperfect  as  that  of  the 
numerical  resolution  of  equations.  Inconveniences,  logical  and 
practical,  result  from  such  a  confusion  of  arithmetical  and  algebraic 
considerations.  But,  under  our  iiiability  to  obtain  the  true  inte- 
grals, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  this 
solution,  incomplete  and  insufficient  as  it  is.  This  has  now  been 
attained  for  all  cases,  the  determination  of  the  value  of  definite 
integrals  having  been  reduced  to  entirely  general  methods,  which 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  in  many  cases,  but  less  complexity  in 
the  calculations  ;  an  object  to  which  analysts  are  now  directing  all 
their  special  transformations.  This  kind  of  transcendental  arith- 
metic being  considered  perfect,  the  difficulty  in  its  applications  is 
reduced  to  making  the  proposed  inquiry  finally  depend  only  on  a 
simple  determination  of  definite  integrals  ;  a  thing  which  evidently 
can  not  be  always  possible,  whatever  analytical  skill  may  be  em- 
ployed in  effecting  so  forced  a  transformation. 

We  have  now  seen  that  while  the  differential  calculus 
ilt^nx '  chi^cu-  constitutes  by  its  nature  a  limited  and  perfect  system, 
'^'  the  integral  calculus,  or  the  simple  subject  of  integra- 

tion, offers  inexhaustible  scope  for  the  activity  of  the  human  mind, 
independently  of  the  indefinite  applications  of  which  transcendental 
analysis  is  evidently  capal)le.  The  reasons  which  convince  us  of 
the  impossibility  of  ever  achieving  the  general  resolution  of  alge- 
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toraic  equations  of  any  degree  whatever,  are  yet  more  deciBive 
against  our  attainment  of  a  single  method  of  integration  applical)le 
to  all  cases.  "  It  is,"  said  Lagrange,  "  one  of  those  problems  whose 
general  solution  we  can  not  hope  for."  The  more  we  meditate  on 
the  subject,  the  more  convinced  we  shall  be  that  such  a  research  is 
wholly  chimerical,  as  transcending  the  scope  of  our  understanding, 
though  the  labors  of  geometers  must  certainly  add  in  time  to  our 
knowledge  of  integration,  and  create  procedures  of  a  wider  gener- 
ality. The  transcendental  analysis  is  yet  too  near  its  origin,  it  has 
too  recently  been  regarded  in  a  truly  rational  manner,  for  us  to  liave 
any  idea  what  it  may  hereafter  become.  But,  whatever  may  l)e  our 
legitimate  hopes,  we  must  ever,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  limits 
imposed  by  our  intellectual  constitution,  which  are  not  the  less  real 
because  we  can  not  precisely  assign  them. 

I  have  hinted  that  a  future  augmentation  of  our  resources  may 
probably  arise  from  a  change  in  the  mode  of  derivation  of  the 
auxiliary  quantities  introduced  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
equations.  Their  formation  might  follow  a  multitude  of  other  laws 
besides  the  very  simple  relation  which  has  been  selected.  I  discern 
here  far  greater  resources  than  in  urging  further  our  present  cal- 
culus of  indirect  functions ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  when  geom- 
eters have  exhausted  the  most  important  applications  of  our  present 
transcendental  analysis,  they  will  turn  their  attention  in  this  direc- 
tion, instead  of  straining  after  perfection  where  it  can  not  be  found. 
I  submit  this  view  to  geometers  whose  meditations  are  fixed  on  the 
general  philosophy  of  analysis. 

As  for  the  rest,  though  I  was  bound  to  exhibit  in  my  summary 
exposition  the  state  of  extreme  imperfection  in  which  the  integral 
calculus  still  remains,  it  would  be  entertaining  a  false  idea  of  the 
general  resources  of  the  transcendental  analysis  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  this  consideration.  As  in  ordinary  analysis,  we  find 
here  that  a  very  small  amount  of  fundamental  knowledge  respecting 
the  resolution  of  equations  is  of  inestimable  use.  However  little 
advanced  geometers  are  as  yet  in  the  science  of  integrations,  they 
have  nevertheless  derived  from  their  few  abstract  notions  the  solu- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  questions  of  the  highest  importance  in  geom- 
etry, mechanics,  thermology,  etc.  The  philosophical  explanation 
of  this  double  general  fact  is  found  in  the  preponderating  import- 
ance and  scope  of  abstract  science,  the  smallest  portion  of  which 
naturally  corresponds  to  a  multitude  of  concrete  researches,  Mais 
having  no  other  resource  for  the  successive  extension  of  his  intel 
lectual  means  than  in  the  contemplation  of  ideas  more  and  mora 
a,bstract,  and  nevertheless  positive. 

Calculus  of  Variations. 

By  his  Calculus  or  Method  of  Variations^  Lagrange  improved 
the  capacity  of  the  transcendental  analysis  for  the  cstai)lishment  of 
■equations  in  the  most  difficult  prol)lems,  l)y  considering  a  class  of 
equations  still  more  indirpct  than  diflerential  equations  properly  so 
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called.  It  is  still  too  near  its  origin,  and  its  applications  have  beert 
too  few,  to  admit  of  its  lieing  understood  by  a  purely  abstract  ac- 
count of  its  theory  ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  indicate  briefly 
the  special  nature  of  the  problems  which  have  given  rise  to  thia 
hyj^cr-transcen dental  analysis. 

These  problems  are  those  which  were  long  known 
riB°  to"th f  cnf  by  the  name  of  Isoperbnetrical  Problems ;  a  name 
'""^"'^  which  is  truly  applicable  to  only  a  very  small  number 

of  them.  They  consist  in  the  investigation  of  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  certain  indeterminate  integral  formulas  which  express 
the  analytical  law  of  such  or  such  a  geometrical  or  mechanical 
phenomenon,  considered  independently  of  any  particular  suljjcct. 

In  the  ordinary  theory  of  maxima  and  minima,  we  seek,  with 
regard  to  a  given  function  of  one  or  more  variables,  what  particular 
values  must  be  assigned  to  these  variables,  in  order  that  the  cor- 
responding value  of  the  proposed  function  may  be  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum  wirh  respect  to  those  values  which  immediately  precede 
and  follow  it : — that  is,  we  inquire,  properly  speaking,  at  what 
instant  the  function  ceases  to  increase  in  order  to  l)egin  to  decrease, 
or  the  reverse.  The  diflerential  calculus  fully  suffices,  as  we  know, 
for  the  general  resolution  of  this  class  of  questions,  by  showing 
that  the  values  of  the  diflerent  variables  which  suit  either  the  max- 
imum or  minimum  must  always  render  null  the  diflFerent  deriv- 
atives of  the  first  order  of  the  given  function,  taken  separately 
with  relation  to  each  inde])endent  variable  ;  and  by  indicating  more- 
over a  character  suitable  for  distinguishing  the  maximum  from  the 
minimum,  which  consists,  in  the  case  of  a  function  of  a  single 
variable,  for  example,  in  the  derived  function  of  the  second  order 
taking  a  negative  value  for  the  maximum  and  a  positive  for  the 
minimum.  Such  are  the  fundamental  conditions  belonging  to  the 
majority  of  cases ;  and  where  modifications  take  place,  they  are 
equally  subject  to  invariable,  though  more  complicated  abstract 
rules. 

The  construction  of  this  general  theory  having  destroyed  the 
chief  interest  of  geometers  in  this  kind  of  questions,  they  rose  al- 
most immediately  to  the  consideration  of  a  new  order  of  problems, 
at  once  more  important  and  more  difficult, — those  of  isoperimeters. 
It  was  then  no  longer  the  values  of  the  variables  proper  to  the  max- 
imum or  the  minimum  of  a  given  function  that  had  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  was  the  form  of  the  function  itself  that  had  to  be  dis- 
covered, according  to  the  condition  of  the  maximum  or  minimum, 
of  a  certain  definite  integral,  merely  indicated,  which  depended  on 
that  function.  We  can  not  here  follow  the  history  of  these  problems, 
the  oldest  of  which  is  that  of  the  solid  of  least  resistance,  treated 
by  Newton  in  the  second  book  of  the  "  Principia,"  in  which  h& 
determines  what  must  be  the  meridian  curve  of  a  solid  of  revolu- 
tion, in  order  that  the  resistance  expeiienced  by  that  body  in  the- 
direction  of  its  axis  may  be  the  least  possible.  Mechanics  first 
furnished  this  new  class  of  jiroblems  ;  but  it  was  from  geometry 
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that  the  subjects  of  the  principal  investigations  were  afterward 
derived.  They  were  varied  and  complicated  almost  infinitely  by 
the  labors  of  the  best  geometers,  when  Lagrange  reduced  their 
solution  to  an  abstract  and  entirely  general  method,  the  discovery 
of  which  has  checked  the  eagerness  of  geometers  about  such  at 
order  of  researches. 

]t  is  evident  that  these  problems,  considered  analytically,  consist 
in  determining  what  ought  to  be  the  form  of  a  certain  unknown 
function  of  one  or  more  variables,  in  order  that  such  or  such  an 
integral,  dependent  on  that  function,  may  have,  within  assigned 
limits,  a  value  which  may  be  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  with  regard 
to  all  those  which  it  would  take  if  the  required  function  had  any 
other  form  whatever.  In  treating  these  problems,  the  predecessors 
of  Lagrange  proposed,  in  substance,  to  reduce  them  to  the  ordinary 
theory  of  maxima  and  minima.  But  they  proceeded  by  applying 
special  simple  artifices  to  each  case,  not  reducible  to  certain  rules ,, 
so  that  every  new  question  reproduced  analogous  difficulties,  with- 
out the  solutions  previously  obtained  being  of  any  essential  aid. 
The  part  common  to  all  questions  of  this  class  had  not  been  dis- 
covered; and  no  abstract  and  general  treatment  was  therefore 
provided.  In  his  endeavors  to  bring  all  isoperimetrical  problems 
to  depend  on  a  common  analysis,  Lagrange  was  led  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  new  kind  of  differentiation  ;  and  to  these  new  Diff"erentials 
he  gave  the  name  of  Variations.  They  consist  of  the  infinitely 
small  increments  which  the  integrals  receive,  not  in  virtue  of  anal- 
ogous increments  on  the  part  of  the  corresponding  variables,  as  in 
the  common  transcendental  analysis,  but  by  supposing  that  the  form 
of  the  function  placed  under  the  sign  of  integration  undergoes  an 
infinitely  small  change.  This  aljstract  conception  once  formed, 
Lagrange  was  able  to  reduce  with  ease,  and  in  the  most  general 
manner,  all  the  problems  of  isoperimeters  to  the  simple  common 
theory  of  maxima  and  minima. 

Important  as  is  this  great  and  happy  transformation,  0,,,^^  appUca. 
and  though  the  Method  of  Variations  had  at  first  no  '''^'"^ 
other  object  than  the  rational  and  general  resolution  of  isoperi- 
metrical problems,  we  should  form  a  very  inadequate  estimate  of 
this  beautiful  analysis  if  we  supposed  it  restricted  to  this  applica- 
tion. In  fact,  the  abstract  conception  of  two  distinct  natures  of 
differentiation  is  evidently  applicable,  not  only  to  the  cases  for 
which  it  was  created,  but  for  all  which  present,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  two  diff'erent  ways  of  making  the  same  magnitudes  vary. 
Lagrange  himself  made  an  immense  and  all-important  application 
of  his  Calculus  of  Variations,  in  his  '  Analytical  Mechanics,'  by 
employing  it  to  distinguish  the  two  sorts  of  changes,  naturally  pre- 
sented by  questions  of  rational  Mechanics  for  the  different  points 
we  have  to  consider,  according  as  we  compare  the  successive  posi- 
tions occupied,  in  virtue  of  its  motion,  by  the  same  point  of  each 
body  in  two  consecutive  instants,  or  as  we  pass  from  one  point  of 
the  body  to  another  in  the  same  instant.     One  of  these  comj)ari- 
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sons  produces  the  common  diflferentials  ;  the  other  occasions  varia- 
tions which  are,  there  as  elsewhere,  only  differentials  taken  from  a 
new  point  of  view.  It  is  in  such  a  general  acceptation  as  this  that 
we  must  conceive  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  to  appreciate  fitly 
the  importance  of  this  admirable  logical  instrument ;  the  most  pow- 
erful as  yet  constructed  by  the  human  mind. 

This  Method  being  only  an  immense  extension  of  the  general 
transcendental  analysis,  there  is  no  need  of  proof  that  it  admits  of 
being  considered  under  the  different  primary  points  of  view  allowed 
by  the  calculus  of  indirect  functions,  as  a  whole.  Lagrange  in- 
vented tlie  calculus  of  variations  in  accordance  with  the  infinitesi- 
mal conception,  properly  so  called,  and  even  some  time  before  he 
undertook  the  general  reconstruction  of  the  transcendental  analysis. 
When  he  had  effected  that  important  reform,  he  easily  showed  how 
applicable  it  was  to  the  calculus  of  variations,  which  he  exhibited 
with  all  suitable  development,  according  to  his  theory  of  derived 
functions.  But  the  more  difficult  in  the  use  the  method  of  varia- 
tions is  found  to  be,  on  account  of  the  higher  degree  of  abstraction 
of  the  ideas  considered,  the  more  important  it  is  to  husband  the 
powers  of  our  minds  in  its  application,  by  adopting  the  most  direct 
and  rapid  analytical  conception,  which  is,  as  we  know,  that  of 
Leibnitz.  Lagrange  himself,  therefore,  constantly  preferred  it  in 
the  important  use  which  he  made  of  the  calculus  of  variations  in 
his  "  Analytical  Mechanics."  There  is  not,  in  fact,  the  slightest 
hesitation  about  this  among  geometers. 
„  ,  .  ,         In  the  section  on  the  Integral  Calculus,  I  noticed 

Relation    to    thn     t-.,.i         t  ,  .  n     ^         r^    i        i  /•  ,•     i     t  rr 

oniiiiary  Caicu-  D  Alcmbcrt  s  crcatiou  01  the  Calculus  of  partial  aiffer- 
^"'  ences,  in  which  Lagrange  recognised  a  new  calculus. 

This  new  elementary  idea  in  transcendental  analysis, — the  notion 
of  two  kinds  of  increments,  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other, 
which  a  function  of  two  variables  may  receive  in  virtue  of  the 
change  of  each  variable  separately, — seems  to  me  to  establish  a 
natural  and  necessary  transition  between  the  common  infinitesimal 
calculus  and  the  calculus  of  variations.  D'Alembert's  view  appears 
to  me  to  approximate,  by  its  nature,  very  nearly  to  that  which  serves 
as  a  general  basis  for  the  Method  of  Variations.  This  last  has,  in 
fact,  done  nothing  more  than  transfer  to  the  independent  variables 
themselves  the  view  already  adopted  for  the  functions  of  those 
variables ;  a  process  which  has  remarkably  extended  its  use.  A 
recognition  of  such  a  derivation  as  this  for  tlie  method  of  variations 
maj  exhil)it  its  philosophical  character  more  clearly  and  simply ; 
and  this  is  my  reason  for  the  reference. 

The  Method  of  Variations  presents  itself  to  us  as  the  liiglicst 
degree  of  perfection  which  the  analysis  of  indirect  functions  has 
yet  attained.  We  had  before,  in  that  analysis,  a  powerful  instini- 
ment  for  the  mathematical  study  of  natural  phenomena,  inasmuch 
as  it  introduced  the  consideration  of  auxiliary  magnitudes,  so 
chosen  as  that  their  relations  were  necessarily  more  simi)le  and 
easy  to  obtain  than  those  of  the  direct  magnitudes.     But  we  had 
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not  any  general  and  abstract  rules  for  the  formation  of  these  dif- 
ferential equations  ;  nor  were  such  supposed  to  be  possible.  Now, 
the  Analysis  of  Variations  brings  the  actual  establishment  of  tho 
differential  equations  within  the  reach  of  the  Calculus ;  for  such  is 
the  general  effect,  in  a  great  number  of  important  and  difficult 
questions,  of  the  varied  equations,  which,  still  more  indirect,  than 
the  simple  differential  equations,  as  regards  the  special  objects  of 
the  inquiry,  are  more  easy  to  form :  and,  by  invariable  and  com- 
plete analytical  methods,  employed  to  eliminate  the  new  order  of 
auxiliary  infinitesimals  introduced,  we  may  deduce  those  ordinary 
differential  equations  which  we  might  not  have  been  able  to  estab- 
lish directly.  The  Method  of  Variations  forms,  then,  the  most 
sublime  part  of  that  vast  system  of  mathematical  analysis,  which, 
setting  out  from  the  simplest  elements  of  algebra,  organizes,  by  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  ideas,  general  methods  more  and  more 
potent  for  the  investigation  of  natural  philosophy.  This  is  incom- 
parably the  noblest  and  most  unquestionable  testimony  to  the  scope 
of  the  human  intellect.  If,  at  the  same  time,  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  employment  of  this  method  exacts  the  highest  known  degree 
of  intellectual  exertion,  in  order  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  precise 
object  _  of  the  investigation  in  following  reasonings  which  offer  to 
the  mind  such  uncertain  resting-places,  and  in  which  signs  are 
of  scarcely  any  assistance,  we  shall  miderstand  how  it  may  be  that 
so  little  use  has  been  made  of  such  a  conception  by  any  philos- 
ophers but  Lagrange. 

We  have  now  reviewed  Mathematical  analysis,  in  its  bases  and 
in  its  divisions,  very  briefly,  but  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
neglecting  those  conceptions  only  which  are  not  organized  with  the 
great  whole,  or  which,  if  urged  to  their  limit,  would  be  found  to 
merge  in  some  which  have  been  examined.  I  must  next  offer  a 
similar  outline  of  Concrete  Mathematics.  My  particular  task  will 
be  to  show  how,  supposing  the  general  science  of  the  Calculus  to  be 
in  a  perfect  state,— it  has  been  possible  to  reduce,  by  invariable 
procedures,  to  pure  questions  of  analysis,  all  the  problems  of 
Geometry  and  Mechanics;  and  thus  to  invest  these  two  great 
bases  of  natural  philosophy  with  that  precision  and  unity  which 
can  only  thus  be  attained,  and  which  constitute  high  perfection 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  GEOMETRY. 

We  have  seen  that  Geometry  is  a  true  natural  sci- 
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ence ; — only  more  simple,  and  thereiore  more  perlect, 
than  any  other.  We  must  not  suppose  that,  because  it  admits  the 
application  of  mathematical  analysis,  it  is  therefore  a  purely  logi- 
cal science,  independent  of  observation.  Every  body  studied  by 
geometers  presents  some  primitive  phenomena  which,  not  being 
discoverable  by  reasoning,  must  be  due  to  observation  alone. 

The  scientific  eminence  of  Geometry  arises  from  the  extreme 
generality  and  simplicity  of  its  phenomena.  If  all  the  parts  of 
the  universe  were  regarded  as  immovable,  geometry  would  still 
exist ;  whereas,  for  the  phenomena  of  Mechanics,  motion  is  required. 
Thus  Geometry  is  the  more  general  of  the  two.  It  is  also  the  more 
simple,  for  its  phenomena  are  independent  of  those  of  Mechanics, 
while  mechanical  phenomena  are  always  complicated  with  those  of 
geometry.  The  same  is  true  in  the  comparison  of  abstract  ther- 
mology  with  geometry.  For  these  reasons,  geometry  holds  the 
first  place  under  the  head  of  Concrete  Mathematics. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  inadequate  ordinary  account 
of  Geometry,  that  it  is  the  science  of  extension,  I  am 
disposed  to  give  as  a  general  description  of  it,  that  it  is  the  science 
of  the  measurement  of  extension.  Even  this  does  not  include  all 
the  operations  of  geometry,  for  there  are  many  investigations  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  for  their  object  the  measurement  of  exten- 
sion. But  regarding  the  science  in  its  leading  questions  as  a 
whole,  we  may  accurately  say  that  the  measurement  of  lines,  of 
surfaces,  and  of  volumes,  is  the  invariable  aim — sometimes  direct, 
though  oftener  indirect — of  geometrical  labors. 

The  rational  study  of  geometry  could  never  have 
pace.  •jjQg^jj  jf  ^Q  jiiust  have  regarded  at  once  and  together 
all  the  physical  properties  of  bodies,  together  with  their  magnitude 
and  form.  By  the  character  of  our  minds  we  are  able  to  think  of 
the  dimensions  and  figure  of  a  body  in  an  abstract  way.  After 
observation  has  shown  us,  for  instance,  the  impression  left  by  a 
body  on  a  fluid  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  we  are  able  to  retain 
an  image  of  the  impression,  which  becomes  a  ground  of  geometrical 
reasoning.  We  thus  obtain,  apart  from  all  metaphysical  fancies, 
an  idea  of  Space.  This  abstraction,  now  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
can  not  perceive  the  state  we  should  be  in  withont  it,  is  perhaps 
the  earliest  pliilosophical  creation  of  the  Iniman  mind. 
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There  is  another  abstraction  which  must  be  made  be-  Kj^^g  ^f  ^^^^^^ 
fore  we  can  enter  on  geometrical  science.  We  must  "on- 
conceive  of  three  kinds  of  extension,  and  learn  to  conceive  of  them 
separately.  We  can  not  conceive  of  any  space,  filled  by  any 
object,  which  has  not  at  once  volume,  surface,  and  line.  Yet  geo- 
metrical questions  often  relate  to  only  two  of  these ;  frequently 
only  to  one.  Even  when  all  three  are  to  be  finally  considered,  it 
is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  complication,  to  take  only  one 
at  a  time.  This  is  the  second  abstraction  which  it  is  indispensable 
for  us  to  practise — to  think  of  surface  and  line  apart  from  volume ; 
and  again,  of  line  apart  from  surface.  We  effect  this  by  thinking 
of  volume  as  becoming  thinner  and  thinner,  till  surface  appears  as 
the  thinnest  possible  layer  or  film :  and  again,  we  think  of  this  sur- 
face becoming  narrower  and  narrower  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  finest 
imaginable  thread  ;  and  then  we  have  the  idea  of  a  line.  Though 
we  can  not  speak  of  a  point  as  a  dimension,  we  must  have  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  that  too  ;  and  it  is  obtained  by  reducir.g  *lie  line  from 
one  end  or  both,  till  the  smallest  conceivable  portion  of  it  is  left. 
This  point  indicates,  not  extension  of  course,  but  position,  or  the 
place  of  extension.  Surfaces  have  clearly  the  property  of  circum- 
scribing volumes ;  lines,  again,  circumscribe  surfaces ;  and  lines, 
once  more,  are  limited  by  points. 

The  Mathematical  meaning  of  measurement  is  sim-  Geometrical 
ply  the  finding  the  value  of  the  ratios  between  any  ho-  meHsun-meiir. 
mogeneous  magnitudes :  but  geometrically,  the  measurement  is 
always  indirect.  The  comparison  of  two  lines  is  direct ;  that  of 
two  surfaces  or  two  volumes  can  never  be  direct.  One  line  may  be 
conceived  to  be  laid  upon  another :  but  one  volume  can  not  be  con  ■ 
ceived  of  as  laid  upon  another,  nor  one  surface  upon  another,  with 
any  convenience  or  exactness.  The  question  is,  then,  how  to  meas- 
ure surfaces  and  volumes. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  a  body,  there  must  always 
be  lines,  the  length  of  which  will  define  the  magnitude  surfaces Tndvoi- 
of  the  surface  or  volume.  It  is  the  business  of  geome-  """^*' 
try  to  use  these  lines,  directly  measurable  as  they  are,  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  ratio  of  the  surface  to  the  unity  of  surface,  or  of  the 
volume  to  the  unity  of  volume,  as  either  may  be  sought.  In  brief, 
the  object  is  to  reduce  all  comparisons  of  surfaces  or  of  volumes  to 
simple  comparison  of  lines.  Extending  the  process,  we  find  the 
possibility  of  reducing  to  questions  of  lines  all  questions  relating  to 
surfaces  and  volumes,  regarded  in  relation  to  their  magnitude.  It 
is  true  that  when  the  rational  method  becomes  too  complicated  and 
difficult,  direct  comparisons  of  surfaces  and  volumes  are  employed : 
but  the  procedure  is  not  geometrical.  In  the  same  way,  the  con- 
sideration of  weight  is  sometimes  brought  in,  to  determine  volume, 
or  even  surface  ;  but  this  device  is  derived  from  mechanics,  and  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  rational  geometry. 

In  speaking  of  the  direct  measurement  of  lines,  it  is 
clear  that  right  lines  are  meant.     When  we  consider  °'  *""'''*'^  '"** 
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curve  lines,  it  is  evident  that  their  measurement  must  be  indirect^ 
since  we  can  not  conceive  of  curved  lines  being  laid  upon  each  other 
witli  any  precision  or  certainty.  The  procedure  is  first  to  reduce 
the  measurement  of  curved  to  that  of  right  lines  ;  and  consequently 
to  reduce  to  simple  questions  of  right  lines  all  questions  relating  to 
the  magnitude  of  any  curves  whatever.  In  every  curve,  there  al- 
ways exist  certain  right  lines,  the  length  of  which  must  determine 
tha  t  of  the  curve ;  as  the  length  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  gives  us 
that  of  the  circumference ;  and  again,  as  the  length  of  an  ellipse 
depends  on  that  of  its  two  axes. 

Thus,  the  science  of  Geometry  has  for  its  object  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  the  comparisons  of  all  kinds  of  extent  to  comparisons  of 
right  lines,  which  alone  are  capable  of  direct  comparison,  and  are, 
moreover,  eminently  easy  to  manage. 

1  must  just  notice  that  there  is  a  primary  distinct  branch  of  Ge- 
ometry, exclusively  devoted  to  the  right  line,  on  account  of  occa- 
sional insurmountable  difficulties  in  making  the  direct  compari- 
son ;  its  object  is  to  determine  certain  right  lines  from  others  by 
means  of  the  relations  proper  to  the  figures  resulting  from  their  as- 
seml)lage.  The  importance  of  this  is  clear,  as  no  question  could  be 
solved  if  the  measurement  of  right  lines,  on  which  every  other  de- 
])ends,  were  left,  in  any  case,  uncertain.  The  natural  order  of  the 
parts  of  rational  geometry  is  therefore,  first  the  geometry  of  line, 
beginning  with  the  right  line  ;  then  the  geometry  of  surfaces  ;  and, 
finally,  that  of  volumes. 

l^^=  11  „,itHi.u-  The  field  of  geometrical  science  is  absolutely  un- 

fi  "  bounded.     There  may  be  as  many  questions  as  there 

are  conceivable  figures ;  and  the  variety  of  conceivable  figures  is 
infinite.  As  to  curved  Lines,  if  we  regard  them  as  generated  by 
the  motion  of  a  point  governed  by  a  certain  law,  we  can  not  limit 
their  number,  as  the  variety  of  distinct  conditions  is  nothing  short 
of  infinite  ;  each  generating  new  ones,  and  those  again  others.  Sur- 
faces again,  are  conceived  of  as  motions  of  lines ;  and  they  not 
only  partake  of  the  variety  of  lines,  but  have  another  of  their  own, 
arising  from  the  possible  change  of  nature  in  the  line.  There  can 
be  nothing  like  this  in  lines,  as  points  can  not  describe  a  figure. 
Thus,  there  is  a  double  set  of  conditions  under  which  the  figures  of 
surfaces  may  vary :  and  we  may  say  that  if  lines  have  one  infinity 
of  possible  change,  surfaces  have  two.  As  for  volumes,  they  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  only  by  the  surfaces  which  bound 
them ;  so  that  they  partake  of  the  variety  of  surfaces,  and  need 
no  special  consideration  under  this  head.  If  we  add  the  one  fur- 
ther remark,  that  surfaces  themselves  furnish  a  new  means  of  con- 
ceiving of  new  curves,  as  every  curve  may  be  regarded  as  produced 
by  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  we  shall  perceive  that,  starting 
from  a  narrow  ground  of  observation,  we  can  obtain  an  absolutely 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  therefore  an  illimitable  field  for  geo- 
metrical science. 

The  connection  between  abstract  and  concrete  geometry  is  estab' 
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lished  by  the  study  of  the  properties  of  lines  and  sur- 
faces. Without  multiplying  in  this  way  our  means  of  imeaandeur- 
recognition,  we  should  not  know,  except  by  accident,  '"*"^^* 
how  to  find  in  nature  the  figure  we  desire  to  verify.  Astronomy 
was  recreated  by  Kepler's  discovery  that  the  ellipse  was  the  curve 
which  the  planets  describe  about  the  sun,  and  the  satellites  about 
their  planet.  This  discovery  could  never  have  been  made  if  geome- 
ters had  known  no  more  of  the  ellipse  than  as  the  oblique  section 
of  a  circular  cone  by  a  plane.  All  the  properties  of  the  conic  sec- 
tions brought  out  by  the  speculative  labors  of  the  Greek  geometers, 
were  needed  as  preparation  for  this  discovery,  that  Kepler  might 
select  from  them  the  characteristic  which  was  the  true  key  to  the 
planetary  orbit.  In  the  same  way,  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth 
could  not  have  bee^  discovered  if  the  primitive  cliaracter  of  the 
sphere  had  been  the  only  one  known ; — viz.,  the  equidistance  of  all 
its  points  from  an  interior  point.  Certain  properties  of  surfaces 
were  the  means  used  for  connecting  the  abstract  reasoning  with  the 
concrete  fact.  And  others,  again,  were  required  to  prove  that  the 
earth  is  not  absolutely  spherical,  and  how  much  otherwise.  The 
pursuit  of  these  labors  does  not  interfere  with  the  definition  of  Ge- 
ometry given  above,  as  they  tend  indirectly  to  the  measurement  of 
extension.  The  great  body  of  geometrical  researches  relates  to  tlie 
properties  of  lines  and  surfaces ;  and  the  study  of  the  properties  of 
the  same  figure  is  so  extensive,  that  the  labors  of  geometers  for 
twenty  centuries  have  not  exhausted  the  study  of  conic  sections. 
Since  the  time  of  Descartes,  it  has  become  less  important ;  but  it 
appears  as  far  as  ever  from  being  finished.  And  here  opens  another 
iniinity.  Wpi  had  before  the  infinite  scope  of  lines,  and  the  double 
infinity  of  surfaces :  and  now  we  see  that  not  only  is  the  variety  of 
figures  inexhaustible,  but  also  the  diversity  of  the  points  of  view 
from  which  each  figure  may  be  regarded. 

There  are  two  general  Methods  of  treating  geometri-  t^,^  .rmerai 
cal  questions.  These  are  commonly  called  Synthetical  Mf'i'o's. 
Geometry  and  Analytical  Geometry.  I  shall  prefer  the  historical 
titles  of  Geometry  of  the  Ancients  and  Geometry  of  the  Moderns. 
But  it  is,  in  my  view,  better  still  to  call  them  Special  Geometry 
and  General  Geometry,  by  which  their  nature  is  most  accurately 
conveyed. 

The  Calculus  was  not,  as  some  suppose,  unknown  to  special  or  nn- 
the  ancients,  as  we  perceive  by  their  applications  of  the  ^r^f 'or'' molern 
theory  of  proportions.  The  diflerence  between  them  Geom.try. 
and  us  is  not  so  much  in  the  instrument  of  deduction  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  questions  considered.  The  ancients  studied  geometry 
with  reference  to  the  bodies  under  notice,  or  specially ;  the  mod- 
ern? study  it  with  reference  to  the  phenomena  to  be  considered,  or 
generally.  The  ancients  extracted  all  they  could  out  of  one  line  or 
surface,  before  passing  to  another ;  and  each  inquiry  gave  little  or 
no  assistance  in  the  next.  The  moderns,  since  Descartes,  employ 
th(5mselves  on  questions  which  relate  to  any  figure  whatever.    Tliey 
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abstract,  to  treat  by  itself,  every  question  relating  to  the  same  geo 
metrical  phenomenon,  in  whatever  bodies  it  may  be  considered 
Oeometers  can  thus  rise  to  the  study  of  new  geometrical  concep- 
tions, which,  applied  to  the  curves  investigated  liy  the  ancients, 
have  brought  out  new  properties  never  suspected  by  them.  The 
superiority  of  the  modern  method  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  The  time 
formerly  spent,  and  the  sagacity  and  eftbrt  employed,  in  the  path 
of  detail,  are  inconceivably  economized  by  the  general  method  used 
since  the  great  revolution  under  Descartes.  The  benefit  to  Con- 
c.^  ete  Geometry  is  no  less  than  to  the  Abstract ;  for  the  recognition 
■of  geometrical  figures  in  nature  was  merely  embarrassed  by  the 
study  of  lines  in  detail ;  and  the  application  of  the  contemplated 
figure  to  the  existing  body  could  be  only  accidental,  and  within  a 
limited  or  doubtful  range :  whereas,  by  the  general  method,  no 
existing  figure  can  escape  application  to  its  true  theory,  as  soon  as 
its  geometrical  features  are  ascertained.  Still,  the  ancient  method 
was  natural ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  precede  the  mod- 
■orn.  The  experience  of  the  ancients,  and  the  materials  they  ac- 
cumulated by  their  special  method,  were  indispensable  to  suggest 
the  conception  of  Descartes,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  general 
procedure.  It  is  evident  that  the  Calculus  can  not  originate  any 
science.  Equations  must  exist  as  a  starting-point  for  analytical 
operations.  No  other  beginning  can  be  made  than  the  direct  study 
of  tlie  object,  pursued  up  to  the  point  of  the  discovery  of  precise 
relations. 

a  nm-try  of  the  ^^  must  briefly  survey  the  geometry  of  the  ancients, 
a  i.i.ins.  in  its  character  of  an  indispensable  introduction  to  that 

of  the  moderns.  The  one,  special  and  preliminary,  must  have 
its  relation  made  clear  to  the  other, — the  general  and  definitive 
geometry,  which  now  constitutes  the  science  that  goes  by  that 
name. 

We  have  seen  that  Geometry  is  a  science  founded  upon  observa- 
tion, though  the  materials  furnished  by  observation  are  few  and 
simple,  and  the  structure  of  reasoning  erected  upon  them  vast  and 
complex.  The  only  elementary  materials,  obtainable  by  direct 
study  alone,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  right  line  for  the  geom- 
etry of  lines  ;  to  the  quadrature  of  rectilinear  plane  areas  ;  and  to 
the  cubature  of  bodies  terminated  by  plane  faces.  The  beginning 
of  geometry  must  be  from  the  observation  of  lines,  of  flat  surfaces 
angularly  bounded,  and  of  bodies  which  have  more  or  less  bulk, 
also  angularly  bounded.  These  are  all ;  for  all  other  figures,  even 
the  circle,  and  the  figures  belonging  to  it,  now  come  under  the 
head  of  analytical  geometry.  The  three  elements  just  mentioned 
allow  a  sufficiency  of  equations  for  the  calculus  to  proceed  upon. 
More  are  not  needed ;  and  we  can  not  do  with  less.  Some  have 
endeavored  to  extend  analysis  so  as  to  dispense  with  a  portion  of 
these  facts :  but  to  do  so  is  merely  to  return  to  metaphysical  prac- 
tices, in  presenting  actual  facts  as  logical  abstractions.  The  more 
we  perceive  Geometry  to  be,  in  our  day,  essentially  analytical,  the 
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more  careful  we  must  be  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  basis  of  observa- 
uon  on  which  all  geometrical  science  is  founded.  When  we  ob- 
serve people  attempting  to  demonstrate  axioms  and  the  like,  we 
may  avow  that  it  is  better'  to  admit  more  than  may  be  quite  neces- 
sary of  materials  derived  from  observation,  than  to  carry  logical 
demonstration  into  a  region  where  direct  observation  will  serve  us 
better. 

There  are  two  ways  of  studying  the  right  line — the  o-^ometry  of  the 
graphic  and  the  algebraic.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  '"'s'"  ''"^^ 
ascertain,  by  means  of  one  another,  the  diflerent  elements  of  any 
right  line  whatever,  so  as  to  understand,  indirectly,  a  right  line, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  The  way  to  do  this  Grapiiic«i  soiu- 
is,  first,  to  study  the  figure,  by  constructing  it,  or  other-  ^lons. 
wise  directly  investigating  it ;  and  then,  to  reason  from  that  obser- 
vation. The  ancients,  in  the  early  days  of  the  science,  made  great 
use  of  the  graphic  method,  even  in  the  form  of  Construction ;  as 
when  Aristarchus  of  Samos  estimated  the  distance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  from  the  earth  on  a  triangle  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  resemblance  to  the  rightangled  triangle  formed  by  the  three  bodies 
at  the  instant  when  the  moon  is  in  quadrature,  and  when  therefore 
an  observation  of  the  angle  at  the  earth  would  define  the  triangle. 
Archimedes  himself,  though  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  calculated 
determinations  into  geometry,  frequently  used  the  same  means. 
The  introduction  of  trigonometry  lessened  the  practice ;  but  did 
not  abolish  it.  The  Greeks  and  Arabians  employed  it  still  for  a 
great  number  of  investigations  for  which  we  now  consider  the  use 
of  the  Calculus  indispensable. 

While  the  graphic  or  constructive  method  answers  well  when  all 
the  parts  of  the  proposed  figure  lie  in  the  same  plane,  it  must 
receive  additions  before  it  can  be  applied  to  figures  whose  parts  lie 
in  different  planes.  Hence  arises  a  new  series  of  considerations, 
and  diflerent  systems  of  Projections.  Where  we  now  employ  sphe- 
rical trigonometry,  especially  for  problems  relating  to  the  celestial 
sphere,  the  ancients  had  to  consider  how  they  could  replace  con- 
structions in  relief  by  plane  constructions.  This  was  the  object  of 
their  analemmas,  and  of  the  other  plane  figures  which  long  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  Calculus.  They  were  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  what  we  call  Descriptive  Geometry,  though  they  did 
not  conceive  of  it  in  a  distinct  and  general  manner. 

Digressing  here  for  a  moment  into  the  region  of  ap-  Descriptive  gc 
plication,  I  may  observe  that  Descriptive  Geometry,  o.netry. 
formed  into  a  distinct  system  by  Monge,  practically  meets  the  dif- 
ficulty just  stated,  but  does  not  warrant  the  expectations  of  its  first 
admirers,  that  it  would  enlarge  the  domain  of  rational  geometry. 
Its  grand  use  is  in  its  application  to  the  industrial  arts  ; — its  few- 
abstract  problems,  capable  of  invariable  solution,  relating  essen- 
tially to  the  contacts  and  intersections  of  surfaces ;  so  that  all  the- 
goometrical  questions  which  may  arise  in  any  of  the  various  arts 
of  construction, — as  stone-cutting,  carpentry,  perspective,  dialling, 
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fortification,  otc, — can  always  be  treated  as  simple  individual 
cases  of  a  single  theory,  the  solution  being  certainly  obtainable 
through  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  This  creation 
must  be  very  important  in  the  eyes  of  philosophers  who  think  that 
all  human  achievement,  thus  far,  is  only  a  first  step  toward  a  phil- 
osophical renovation  of  the  labors  of  mankind;  toward  that  pre- 
cision and  logic^al  character  which  can  alone  insure  the  future  pro- 
gression of  all  arts.  Such  a  revolution  must  inevitably  begin  with 
that  class  of  arts  which  bears  a  relation  to  the  simplest,  the  most 
perfect,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  sciences.  It  must  extend, 
in  time,  though  less  readily,  to  all  other  industrial  operations. 
Monge,  who  understood  the  philosophy  of  the  arts  better  than  any 
one  else,  himself  indeed  endeavored  to  sketch  out  a  philosophical 
system  of  mechanical  arts,  and  at  least  succeeded  in  pointing  out 
the  direction  in  which  the  object  must  be  pursued.  Of  Descriptive 
Geometry,  it  may  further  be  said  that  it  usefully  exercises  the  stu- 
dents' faculty  of  Imagination, — of  conceiving  of  complicated  ge- 
ometrical combinations  in  space  ;  and  that,  while  it  belongs  to  the 
geometry  of  the  ancients  by  the  character  of  its  solutions,  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  geometry  of  the  moderns  by  the  nature  of  the 
questions  which  compose  it.  Consisting,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  few 
abstract  problems,  obtained  through  Projections,  and  relating  to 
the  contacts  and  intersections  of  surfaces,  the  invariable  solutions 
of  these  problems  are  at  once  graphical,  like  those  of  the  ancients, 
and  general,  like  those  of  the  m(>derns.  Yet,  as  destined  to  an 
industrial  application.  Descriptive  Geometry  has  here  been  treated 
of  only  in  the  way  of  digression.  Leaving  the  subject  of  graphic 
solution,  we  have  to  notice  the  other  branch, — the  algebraic. 
Algebraic  foiu-  Somc  may  wonder  that  this  branch  is  not  treated  as 
t'O"^  belonging  to  General  Geometry.     But  not  only  were 

the  ancients,  in  fact,  tlie  inventors  of  trigonometry, — spherical  as 
well  as  rectilinear, — though  it  necessarily  remained  imperfect  in 
their  hands  ;  but  algebraic  solutions  are  also  no  part  of  analytical 
geometry,  but  only  a  complement  of  elementary  geometry. ' 

Since  all  right-lined  figures  can  be  decomposed  into  triangles,  all 
that  we  want  is  to  be  able  to  determine  the  different  elements  of  a 
triangle  by  means  of  one  another.  This  reduces  polygonometry 
to  simple  trigonometry. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  forming  three  distinct  equations 
ngoi.omi  y.  jjg^^ggj^  ^|jq  auglcs  and  the  sides  of  a  triangle.  These 
equations  being  obtained,  all  trigonometrical  problems  are  reduced 
to  mere  questions  of  analysis. — There  are  two  methods  of  introdu- 
cing the  angles  into  the  calculation.  They  are  either  introduced 
directly^  by  themselves  or  by  the  circular  arcs  which  are  propor- 
tional to  them :  or  they  are  introduced  indirectly,  by  the  chords  of 
these  arcs,  which  are  hence  called  their  trigonometrical  lines.  The 
second  of  these  methods  was  the  first  adopted,  because  the  early 
state  of  knowledge  admitted  of  its  working,  while  it  did  not  admit 
ilie  establishment  of  equations  between  the  sides  of  the  triangles 
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and  the  angles  themselves,  but  only  between  the  sides  and  the  trig- 
onometrical lines. — The  method  which  employs  the  trigonometrical 
lines  is  till  preferred,  as  the  more  simple,  the  equations  existing 
only  between  right  lines,  instead  of  between  right  lines  and  arcs  of 
circles. 

To  meet  the  probable  objection  that  it  is  rather  a  complication 
than  a  simplification  to  introduce  these  lines,  which  have  at  least 
to  be  eliminated,  we  must  explain  a  little. 

Their  introduction  divides  trigonometry  into  two  parts.  In  one, 
we  pass  from  the  angles  to  their  trigonometrical  lines,  or  the  con 
verse :  in  the  other  Ave  have  to  determine  the  sides  of  the  triangles 
by  the  trigonometrical  lines  of  their  angles,  or  the  converse.  Now, 
the  first  process  is  done  for  us,  once  for  all,  by  the  formation  of 
numerical  tables,  capable  of  use  in  all  conceivable  questions.  It  is 
only  the  second,  which  is  by  far  tlie  least  laborious,  that  has  to  be 
undertaken  in  each  individual  case.  The  first  is  always  done  in 
advance.  The  process  may  be  compared  with  the  theory  of  loga- 
rithms, by  which  all  imaginable  arithmetical  operations  are  decom- 
posed into  two  parts — the  first  and  most  diificult  of  which  is  done 
in  advance. 

We  must  remember,  too,  in  considering  the  position  of  the 
ancients,  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  determination  of  angles  by 
their  trigonometrical  lines,  and  the  converse,  admits  of  an  arith- 
metical solution,  without  the  previous  resolution  of  the  correspond- 
ing algebraic  question.  But  for  this,  the  ancients  could  not  have 
obtained  trigonometry.  When  Archimedes  was  at  work  upon  the 
rectification  of  the  circle,  tables  of  chords  were  prepared  :  from  his 
labors  resulted  the  determination  of  a  certain  series  of  chords : 
and,  when  Hipparchus  afterward  invented  trigonometry,  he  had 
only  to  complete  that  operation  by  suitable  intercalations.  The 
connection  of  ideas  is  here  easily  recognised. 

For  the  same  reasons  which  lead  us  to  the  employment  of  these 
lines,  we  must  employ  several  at  once,  instead  of  confining  our- 
selves to  one,  as  the  ancients  did.  The  Arabians,  and  after  them 
the  moderns,  attained  to  only  four  or  five  direct  trigonometri- 
cal lines  altogether ;  whereas  it  is  clear  that  the  number  is  not 
limited.  Instead,  however,  of  plunging  into  deep  complications, 
in  obtaining  new  direct  lines,  we  create  indirect  ones.  Instead, 
for  instance,  of  directly  and  necessarily  determining  the  sine  of  an 
angle,  we  may  determine  the  sine  of  its  half,  or  of  its  double, — 
taking  any  line  relating  to  an  arc  which  is  a  very  simple  function 
of  the  first.  Thus,  we  may  say  that  the  number  of  trigonometrical 
lines  actually  employed  by  modern  geometers  is  unlimited  through 
the  augmentations  we  may  obtain  by  analysis.  Special  names  have, 
however,  been  given  to  those  indirect  lines  only  which  refer  to  the 
complement  of  the  primitive  arc — others  being  in  much  less  fre- 
quent use. 

( )ut  of  this  device  arises  a  third  section  of  trigonometrical  knowl- 
edge.    Having  introduced  a  new  set  of  lines — of  auxiliary  magni 
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tudes — we  have  to  determine  their  relation  to  the  first.  And  thia 
study,  though  preparatory,  is  indefinite  in  its  scope,  while  the  two 
other  departments  are  strictly  limited. 

The  three  must,  of  course,  be  studied  in  just  the  reverse  order  to 
that  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  exhibit  them.  First,  the 
student  must  know  the  relations  between  the  indirect  and  direct 
trigonometrical  lines  :  and  the  resolution  of  triangles,  properly  s'o 
called,  is  the  last  process. 

Spherical  trigonometry  requires  no  special  notice  here  (all-im- 
portant as  it  is  by  its  uses) — since  it  is,  in  our  day,  simply  an 
application  of  rectilinear  trigonometry,  through  the  substitution  of 
the  corresponding  trihedral  angle  for  the  spherical  triangle. 

This  view  of  the  philosophy  of  trigonometry  has  been  given 
chiefly  to  show  how  the  most  simple  questions  of  elementary  geom- 
etry exhibit  a  close  dependence  and  regular  ramification. 

Thus  have  we  seen  what  is  the  peculiar  character  of  Special  Ge- 
ometry, strictly  considered.  "We  see  that  it  constitutes  an  indis- 
pensable basis  to  General  Geometry.  Next,  we  have  to  study  the 
philosophical  character  of  the  true  science  of  Geometry,  beginning 
with  the  great  original  idea  of  Descartes,  on  which  it  is  wholly 
founded. 

Modern,  or  Analytical  Geometry. 

General  or  Analytical  Geometry  is  founded  upon  the  transfor- 
mation of  geometrical  considerations  into  equivalent  analytical 
considerations.  Descartes  established  the  constant  possibility  of 
doing  this  in  a  uniform  manner  :  and  his  beautiful  conception  is 
interesting,  not  only  from  its  carrying  on  geometrical  science  to  a 
logical  perfection,  but  from  its  sho^ving  us  how  to  organize  the 
relations  of  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  in  Mathematics  by  the 
analytical  representation  of  natural  phenomena. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  evidently  to  find  and  fix 
6e>°'titioM  oi'^iig.'  a  method  for  expressing  analytically  the  sulyocts  which 
'^''^-  aftbrd  the   phenomena.     If  we  can  regard  lines  and 

surfaces  analytically,  we  can  so  regard,  henceforth,  the  accidents 
of  these  subjects. 

Here  occurs  the  difficulty  of  reducing  all  geometrical  ideas  to 
those  of  number :  of  substituting  considerations  of  quantity  for  all 
considerations  of  quality.     In  dealing  with  this  difficulty,  we  must 
observe  that  all  geometrical  ideas  come  under  three 
Position.  lieads  : — the  magnitude.,  the  Jig-t(?'e,  and  the  position  of 

the  extensions  in  question.  The  relation  of  the  first,  magnitude,  to 
numbers  is  immediate  and  evident :  and  the  other  two  are  easily 
brought  into  one  ;  for  the  figure  of  a  body  is  nothing  else  than  the 
natural  position  of  the  points  of  which  it  is  composed :  and  its  po- 
sition can  not  be  conceived  of  irrespective  of  its  figure.  We  have 
therefore  only  to  establish  the  one  relation  between  ideas  of  position 
and  ideas  of  magnitude.  It  is  upon  this  that  Descartes  has  estab- 
lished the  system  of  General  Geometry. 
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The  method  is  simply  a  carrying  out  of  an  operation  which  is 
natural  to  all  minds.  If  we  wish  to  indicate  the  situation  of  an 
object  which  we  can  not  point  out,  we  say  how  it  is  related  to 
objects  that  are  known,  by  assigning  the  magnitude  of  the  different 
geometrical  elements  which  connect  it  with  known  objects. 

Those  elements  are  what  Descartes,  and  all  other  geometers 
after  him,  have  called  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  considered.  If 
we  know  in  what  plane  the  point  is  situated,  the  co-ordinates  are 
two.  If  the  point  may  be  anywhere  in  space,  the  co-ordinates  can 
not  be  less  than  three.  They  may  be  multiplied  without  limit : 
but  whether  few  or  many,  the  ideas  of  position  will  have  been  re- 
duced to  those  of  magnitude,  so  that  we  shall  represent  the  dis- 
placement of  a  point  as  produced  by  pure  numerical  variations  in 
the  values  of  its  co-ordinates.  The  simplest  case  of  all,  that  of 
plane  geometry,  is  when  we  determine  the  position  of  a  point  on  a 
plane  by  considering  its  distances  from  two  fixed  right  lines,  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  and  generally  concluded  to  be  perpendicular  to 
each  other.  These  are  called  axes.  Next,  there  may  be  the  less 
simple  process  of  determining  the  position  by  the  distances  from 
two  fixed  points ;  and  so  on  to  greater  and  greater  complications. 
But,  from  some  system  or  other  of  co-ordinates  being  always  era- 
ployed,  the  question  of-  position  is  always  reduced  to  that  of  mag- 
nitude. 

It  is  clear  that  our  only  way  of  marking  the  position  position  of  a 
of  a  point  is  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines.  When  p""t- 
the  point  is  determined  by  the  intersection  of  two  right  lines,  each 
parallel  to  a  fixed  axis,  that  is  the  system  of  rectilinear  co-ordi- 
nates— the  most  common  of  all.  The  polar  system  of  co-ordinates 
exhibits  the  point  by  the  travelling  of  a  right  line  round  a  fixed 
centre  of  a  circle  of  variable  radius.  Again,  two  circles  may  inter- 
sect, or  any  other  two  lines  :  so  that  to  assign  the  value  of  a 
co-ordinate  is  the  same  thing  as  to  determine  the  line  on  which  the 
point  must  be  situated.  The  ancient  geometers,  of  course,  were 
like  ourselves  in  this  necessary  method  of  conceiving  of  position  : 
and  their  geometrical  loci  were  founded  upon  it.  It  was  in  endeav- 
oring to  form  the  process  into  a  general  system  that  Descartes 
created  Analytical  Geometry.  Seeing,  as  we  now  do,  how  ideas 
of  position — and,  through  them,  all  elementary  geometrical  ideas — 
can  be  reduced  to  ideas  of  number,  we  learn  what  it  was  that  he 
effected. 

Descartes  treated  only  geometry  of  two  dimensions  in  his  ana- 
lytical method  :  and  we  will  at  first  consider  only  this  pj^^^  curves 
kind,  beginning  with  Plane  Curves. 

Lines  must  be  expressed  by  equations  :  and  again, 
equations  must  be  expressed  by  lines,  when  the  rela-  lines  by  Equa- 
tion of  geometrical  conceptions  to  numbers  is  estab-  "°"*' 
lished.     It  comes  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  define  a  line  by 
any  one  of  its  properties,  or  supply  the  corresponding  equation 
between  the  two  variable  co-ordinates  of  the  point  which  describes 
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the  line.  If  a  point  describes  a  certain  line  on  a  plane,  we  know 
that  its  co-ordinates  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  which  may 
be  expressed  by  an  appropriate  equation.  If  the  point  describes 
no  certain  line,  its  co-ordinates  must  be  two  variables  independent 
of  each  other.  Its  situation  in  the  latter  case  can  be  determined 
only  by  giving  at  once  its  two  co-ordinates,  independently  of  each 
other  :  whereas,  in  the  former  case,  a  single  co-ordinate  suffices  to 
fix  its  position.  The  second  co-ordinate  is  then  a  determinate 
function  of  the  first ; — that  is,  there  exists  between  them  a  certain 
equation  of  a  nature  corresponding  to  that  of  the  line  on  which  the 
point  is  to  be  found.  The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  each  require  it 
.0  be  on  a  certain  line  :  and  again,  its  being  on  a  certain  line  is  the 
^ame  thing  as  assigning  the  value  of  one  of  the  two  co-ordinates ; 
which  is  then  found  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  other.  Thus 
are  lines  analytically  expressed  by  equations. 

By  a  converse  ai-gument  may  be  seen  the  geometrical 
eqTa'foiT"  by  uccessity  of  representing  by  a  certain  line  every  equa- 
''°'^'-  tion  of  two  variables,  in  a  determinate  system  of  co- 

ordinates. In  the  absence  of  any  other  known  property,  such  a 
relation  would  be  a  very  characteristic  definition  ;  and  its  scientific 
effect  would  be  to  fix  the  attention  immediately  upon  the  general 
course  of  the  solutions  of  the  equation,  which  will  thus  be  noted  in 
the  most  striking  and  simple  manner.  There  is  an  evident  and 
vast  advantage  in  this  picturing  of  equations,  which  reacts  strongly 
upon  the  perfecting  of  analysis  itself.  The  geometrical  locus  stands 
before  our  minds  as  the  representation  of  all  the  details  that  have 
gone  to  its  preparation,  and  thus  renders  comparatively  easy  our 
conception  of  new  general  analytical  views.  This  method  has 
become  entirely  elementary  in  our  day  ;  and  it  is  employed  when  we 
want  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  law  which 
runs  through  a  series  of  particular  observations  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Recurring  to  the  representatioa  of  lines  by  equations, 
iine"dfang"s  the  wMch  Is  our  chicf  objcct,  we  see  that  this  representa- 
equHtion.  .  ^^^^^  ^g^  j^y  ^|.g  j^aturc,  SO  faithful,  that  the  line  could  not 
undergo  any  modification,  even  the  slightest,  without  causing  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  equation.  Some  special  difficulties 
arise  out  of  this  perfect  exactness  ;  for  since,  in  our  system  of 
analytical  geometry,  mere  displacements  of  lines  aftect  equations  as 
much  as  real  variations  of  magnitude  or  form,  we  might  be  in 
danger  of  confounding  the  one  with  the  other,  if  geometers  had  not 
discovered  an  ingenious  method  expressly  intended  to  distinguish 
them  always.  It  must  be  observed  that  general  inconveniences  of 
this  nature  appear  to  be  strictly  inevitable  in  analytical  geometry ; 
sii^e,  ideas  of  position  being  the  only  geometrical  ideas  immedi- 
ately reducible  to  numerical  considerations,  and  conceptions  of  form 
not  loing  referrible  to  them  but  by  seeing  in  them  relations  of  sit- 
uation, it  is  impossible  that  analysis  should  not  at  first  confound 
phenomena  of  form  with  simple  phenomena  of  position ;  which  aro 
the  only  ones  that  equations  express  dirt'ctly. 
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To  complete  our  description  of  the  basis  of  anal- 


Every  definirion 
"iue  is  Hii 


ytical  geometry,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  not  of 
only  must  every  defined  line  give  rise  to  a  certain  equa-  ''^"*^'*""- 
tion  between  the  two  co-ordinates  of  any  one  of  its  points,  but 
every  definition  of  a  line  is  itself  an  equation  of  that  line  in  a  suit- 
able system  of  co-ordinates. 

Considering,  first,  what  a  definition  is,  we  say  it  must  distinguish 
the  defined  object  from  all  others,  by  assigning  to  it  a  property 
which  belongs  to  it  alone.  But  this  property  may  not  disclose  tiie 
mode  of  generation  of  the  oljject,  in  which  case  the  definition  is 
merely  characteristic ;  or  it  may  express  one  of  its  modes  of  gen- 
eration, and  in  that  case  the  definition  is  explanatorij.  For  instance, 
if  we  say  that  the  circle  is  the  line  which  in  the  same  form  contains 
the  largest  area,  we  offer  a  characteristic  definition  ;  whereas  if  we 
choose  its  property  of  having  all  its  points  equally  distant  from  a 
fixed  point,  we  have  an  explanatory  definition.  It  is  clear  more- 
over that  the  characteristic  definition  always  leaves  room  for  an 
-explanatory  one,  which  further  study  must  disclose. 

It  is  to  explanatory  definitions  only  that  what  has  been  said  of 
the  definition  of  a  line  being  an  equation  of  that  line  can  apply. 
We  can  not  define  the  generation  of  a  line  without  specifying  a 
certain  relation  between  the  two  simple  motions,  of  translation  or 
of  rotation,  into  which  the  motion  of  the  point  which  describes  it 
will  be  decomposed  at  each  moment.  Now,  if  we  form  the  most 
general  conception  of  what  a  system  of  co-ordinates  is,  and  if  we 
admit  all  possible  systems,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  relation  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  equation  of  the  proposed  line,  in  a  system  of 
co-ordinates  of  a  corresponding  nature  to  that  of  the  mode  of  gen- 
eration considered  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  circle,  the  common  defini- 
tion of  which  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  polar  equation  of  that 
curve,  taking  the  centre  of  the  circle  for  the  pole. 

This  view  not  only  exhibits  the  necessary  representation  of  every 
line  by  an  equation,  but  it  indicates  the  general  difficulty  which  oc- 
curs in  the  establishment  of  these  equations,  and  therefore  shows 
us  how  to  proceed  in  inquiries  of  this  kind  which,  by  their  nature, 
do  not  admit  of  invariable  rules.  Since  every  explanatory  defini- 
tion of  a  line  constitutes  the  equation  of  that  line,  it  is  clear  that 
when  we  find  difficulty  in  discovering  the  equation  of  a  curve  by 
means  of  some  of  its  characteristic  properties,  the  difficulty  must 
proceed  from  our  taking  up  a  designated  system  of  co-ordinates, 
instead  of  admitting  indifferently  all  possible  systems.  These 
systems  are  not  all  equally  suitable ;  and,  in  regard  to  curves, 
geometers  think  that  they  should  almost  always  be  referred,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  rectilinear  co-ordinates.  Now,  these  particular  co- 
ordinates are  often  not  those  with  reference  to  which  the  equation 
of  the  curve  will  be  found  to  be  established  by  the  proposed  defini- 
tion. It  is  in  a  certain  transformation  of  co-ordinates  then  that  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  equation  of  a  line  really  con- 
sists.    The  view  I  have  given  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  complete 
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and  certain  general  nictliod  for  the  establishment  of  these  equa- 
tions ;  but  it  may  cast  a  useful  light  on  the  course  which  it  is  best 
to  pursue  to  attain  the  end  proposed. 

(^hoicH  of  CO.  The  choice  of  co-ordinates — the  preference  of  that 
o  diii;,t  8.  system  which  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  case — is  the 

remaining  point  which  we  have  to  notice. 

First,  we  must  distinguish  very  carefully  tlie  two  views,  the  con- 
verse of  each  other,  which  belong  to  analytical  geometry,  viz.  the 
relation  of  algebra  to  geometry,  founded  on  the  representation  of 
lines  by  equations,  and,  reciprocally,  the  relation  of  geometry  to 
algebra,  founded  on  the  picturing  of  equations  by  lines.  Though 
the  two  are  necessarily  coml^ined  iA  every  investigation  of  general 
geometry,  and  we  have  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  alternately, 
and  almost  insensibly,  we  must  be  able  to  separate  them  here,  for 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  method  which  we  are  considering  is 
far  from  being  the  same  under  the  two  relations  ;  so  that  without 
this  distinction  we  could  not  form  any  clear  idea  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  representation  of  lines  by  equations,  the  first 
object. is  to  choose  those  co-ordinates  which  aftbrd  the  greatest 
simplicity  in  the  equation  of  each  line,  and  the  greatest  facility  in  ar- 
riving at  it.  Ther3  can  be  no  constant  preference  here  of  one  sys- 
tem of  co-ordinates.  The  rectilinear  system  itself,  though  often  ad- 
vantageous, can  not  be  always  so,  and  may  be,  in  turn,  less  so  than 
any  other.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  converse  case  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  equations  by  lines.  Here  the  rectilinear  system  is 
always  to  be  preferred,  as  the  most  simple  and  trustworthy.  If  we 
seek  to  determine  a  point  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  it  must 
be  best  that  those  lines  should  be  the  simplest  possible ;  and  this 
confines  our  choice  to  the  rectilinear  system.  In  constructing  geom- 
etrical loci^  that  system  of  co-ordinates  must  be  the  best  in  which 
it  is  easiest  to  conceive  the  change  of  place  of  a  point  resulting 
from  the  change  in  the  value  of  its  co-ordinates ;  and  this  is  the 
case  with  the  rectilinear  system.  Again,  there  is  great  advantage 
in  the  common  usage  of  taking  the  two  axes  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  when  possible,  rather  than  with  any  other  inclination.  In 
representing  lines  by  equations,  we  must  take  any  inclination  of  the 
axes  which  may  best  suit  the  particular  question ;  but,  in  the  con- 
verse case,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  rectangular  axes  permit  us  to  rep- 
resent equations  in  a  more  simple,  and  even  in  a  more  faithful 
manner.  For  if  we  extend  the  geometrical  locus  of  the  equation 
into  the  several  unequal  regions  marked  out  by  oblique  axes,  we 
shall  have  differences  of  figure  which  do  not  correspond  to  any 
analytical  diversity ;  and  the  accuracy  of  the  representation  will 
be  lost. 

On  the  whole  then,  taking  together  the  two  points  of  view  of  an- 
alytical geometry,  the  ordinary  system  of  rectilinear  co-ordinates  is 
superior  to  any  other.  Its  high  aptitude  for  the  representation  of 
equations  must  make  it  generally  preferred,  though  a  less  perfect 
system  may  answer  better  in  particular  cases.     The  most  essential 
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theories  in  modern  geometry  are  generally  expressed  by  the  recti- 
linear system.  The  polar  system  is  prefei-red  next  to  it,  both  be- 
cause its  opposite  character  enables  it  to  solve  in  the  simplest  way 
the  equations  which  are  too  complicated  for  management  under  the 
first ;  and  l)ecause  polar-co-ordinates  have  often  tlie  advantage  of 
admitting  of  a  more  direct  and  natural  concrete  signification.  This 
is  the  case  in  Mechanics,  in  the  geometrical  questions  arising  out 
of  the  theory  of  circular  movement,  and  in  almost  all  questions  of 
celestial  geometry. 

Such  was  the  field  of  the  labors  of  Descartes,  his  conception  of 
analytical  geometry  being  designed  only  for  the  study  of  Plane 
Curves.  It  was  Clairaut  who,  about  a  century  later,  extended  it  to 
the  study  of  Surfaces  and  Curves  of  douljle  curvature.  The  con- 
ception having  been  explained,  a  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  for 
the  rest. 

With  regard  to  Surfaces,  the  determination  of  a  D,.ton,rnntinn  of 
point  in  space  requires  that  the  values  of  three  co-  « point  in  space, 
ordinates  should  be  assigned.  The  system  generally  adopted, 
which  corresponds  with  the  rectilinear  system  of  plane  geometry, 
is  that  of  distances  from  the  point  to  three  fixed  planes,  usually 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  whereby  the  point  is  presented  as  the 
intersection  of  three  planes  whose  direction  is  invariable.  Beyond 
this,  there  is  the  same  infinite  variety  among  possible  systems  of 
co-ordinates,  that  there  is  in  geometry  of  two  dimensions.  Instead 
of  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  it  must  be  that  of  three  surfaces 
which  determines  the  point ;  and  each  of  the  three  surfaces  has,  in 
the  same  way,  all  its  conditions  constant,  except  one,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  corresponding  co-ordinates,  whose  peculiar  geometrical 
effect  is  thus  to  compel  the  point  to  be  situated  upon  that  surface. 
Again,  if  the  three  co-ordinates  of  a  point  are  mutually  independent, 
that  point  can  take  successively  all  possible  positions  in  space  ; 
but,  if  its  position  on  any  surface  is  defined,  two  co-ordinates  suf- 
fice for  determining  its  situation  at  any  moment ;  as  the  proposed 
surface  will  take  the  place  of  the  condition  imposed  by  the  third 
co-ordinate.  This  last  co-ordinate  then  becomes  a  determinate 
function  of  the  two  others,  they  remaining  independent  of  each 
other.  Thus,  there  will  be  a  certain  equation  between  the  three 
variable  co-ordinates  which  will  be  permanent,  and  which  will  be 
the  only  one,  in  order  to  correspond  to  the  precise  degree  of  inde- 
termination  in  the  position  of  the  point. 

In  the  expression  of  Surfaces  by  Equations,  and  again  ^  , 
in  the  expression  of  Equations  by  Surfaces,  the  same  of  tiuriaces  by 
conception  is  pursued  as  in  the  analytical  geometry  of  ot^'"'Eqnations'* 
two  dimensions.     In  the  first  case,  the  equation  will  ^^  surfHces. 
be  the  analytical  definition  of  the  proposed  surface,  since  it  must 
be  verified  for  all  the  points  of  this  surface,  and  for  them  only.     If 
the  surface  undergoes  any  change,  the  equation  must,  as  in  the  case 
of  changing  lines,  be  modified  accordingly.     All  geometrical  phe- 
nomena relating  to  surfaces  may  be  translated  by  certain  equivalent 
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analytical  conditions,  proper  to  equations  of  three  variables :  and 
it  is  in  the  establishment  and  interpretation  of  this  harmony  that 
the  science  of  analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions  essentially 
■consists.  In  the  second  and  converse  case,  every  equation  of  three 
variables  may,  in  general,  be  represented  geometrically  by  a  deter- 
minate surface,  defined  by  the  characteristic  property  that  the  co- 
ordinates of  all  its  points  always  preserve  the  mutual  relation 
exhibited  in  this  equation. 

Thus  we  see  in  this  application  the  complement  of  the  original 
idea  of  Descartes :  and  it  is  enough  to  say  this,  as  every  one  can 
extend  to  surfaces  the  other  considerations  which  have  been  indi- 
cated with  regard  to  lines.  I  will  only  add  that  the  superiority  of 
the  rectilinear  system  of  co-ordinates  becomes  more  evident  in 
analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions  than  in  that  of  two,  on 
account  of  the  geometrical  complication  which  would  follow  the 
choice  of  any  other. 

curv.isoidoui.i-  Ii^  determining  Curves  of  double  curvature, — which 
curvatur...  ig   thc   last   elementary  point   of  view  of   analytical 

geometry  of  three  dimensions, — the  same  principle  is  employed. 
According  to  it,  it  is  clear  that  when  a  point  is  required  to  be  situ- 
ated upon  some  certain  curve,  a  single  co-ordinate  is  enough  to 
determine  its  position  completely,  by  the  intersection  of  this  curve 
with  the  surfiice  resulting  from  this  co-ordinate.  The  two  other 
co-ordinates  of  the  point  must  thus  be  regarded  as  functions  neces- 
sarily determinate,  and  distinct  from  the  first.  Consequently, 
every  line,  considered  in  space,  is  represented  analytically  no 
longer  by  a  single  equation,  but  by  a  system  of  two  equations 
between  the  three  co-ordinates  of  any  one  of  its  points.  It  is 
evident,  indeed,  from  another  point  of  view,  that  the  equations 
which,  considered  separately,  express  a  certain  surface,  must  in 
combination  present  the  line  sought  as  the  intersection  of  two  de- 
terminate surfaces.  As  for  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  infinity 
of  the  number  of  couples  of  equations,  through  the  infinity  of 
couples  of  surfaces  which  can  enter  the  same  system  of  co-ordinates, 
and  by  which  the  line  sought  may  be  hidden  under  endless  algebra- 
ical disguises,  it  must  be  got  rid  of  by  giving  up  the  facilities  result- 
ing from  such  a  variety  of  geometrical  constructions.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, in  fact,  to  obtain  from  the  analytical  system  established  for 
a  certain  line,  the  system  corresponding  to  a  single  couple  of  sur- 
faces uniformly  generated,  and  which  will  not  vary  cxce])t  when 
the  line  itself  shall  change.  Such  is  a  natural  use  of  this  kind  of 
geometrical  combination,  wliich  thus  afibrds  us  a  certain  means  of 
recognising  the  identity  of  lines  in  spite  of  the  extensive  diversity 
of  their  equations. 

Imp  r  erti.in.  Analytical  Geometry  still  presents   some  imi)erfec- 

oi  An  lytcai      tious  ou  thc  sido  both  of  a-eometrv  and  analvsis. 

•Oeometiy.  -r  i     ±        r^  '--■,". 

in  regard  to  Ueometry,  thc  equations  can  as  yet 
represent  only  entire  geometrical  loci,  and  not  determinate  portions 
of  those  loci.     Yet  it  is  necessary,  occasionally,  to  be  able  to 
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express  analytically  a  part  of  a  line  or  surface,  or  even  a  discon- 
tinuous line  or  surface,  composed  of  a  series  of  sections  belonging 
to  distinct  geometrical  figures.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
supplying  means  for  this  jjurpose,  to  which  our  analytical  geometry 
is  inapj)licable  ;  but  the  method  introduced  by  M.  Fourier,  in  his 
labors  on  discontinuous  functions,  is  too  complicated  to  be  at  present 
introduced  into  our  established  system. 

In  regard  to  analysis,  we  are  so  far  from  having  a  impe,fpctiona  of 
complete  command  of  analytical  geometry,  that  we  can  Analysis. 
not  furnish  anything  like  an  adequate  geometrical  representation 
of  analytical  processes.  This  is  not  an  imperfection  in  science,  but 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  suliject.  As  Analysis  is  much 
more  general  tlian  geometry,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  find 
among  geometrical  phenojnena  a  concrete  representation  of  all 
the  laws  expressed  by  analysis :  but  there  is  another  evil  which 
is  due  to  our  own  imperfect  conceptions ;  that,  in  our  representa- 
tions of  equations  of  two  or  of  three  variables  by  lines  or  surfaces, 
we  regard  only  the  real  solutions  of  equations,  without  noticing  any 
imaginary  ones.  Yet  these  last  should,  in  their  general  course,  be 
as  capable  of  representation  as  the  first.  Hence  the  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  equation  is  always  imperfect ;  and  it  fails  alto- 
gether when  the  equation  admits  of  only  imaginary  solutions. 
This  brings  after  it,  in  analytical  geometry  of  two  or  three  dimen- 
sions, many  inconveniences  of  less  consequence,  arising  from  the 
want  of  correspondence  between  various  analytical  modifications 
and  any  geometrical  phenomena. 

We  have  now  seen  what  Analytical  Geometry  is.  By  this  sci- 
ence we  determine  what  is  the  analytical  expression  of  such  or  such 
a  geometrical  phenomenon  belonging  to  lines  or  surfaces :  and, 
reciprocally,  we  ascertain  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  such  or 
such  an  analytical  consideration.  It  would  be  interesting  now  to 
consider  the  most  important  general  questions  which  would  exem- 
plify the  manner  in  which  geometers  have  actually  established  this 
beautiful  harmony :  but  such  a  review  is  not  necessary  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Work,  and  would  occupy  too  much  space.  We  have 
seen  what  is  the  character  of  generality  and  simplicity  inherent  in 
the  science  of  Geometry.  Wo  must  now  proceed  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  true  philosophical  character  of  the  immense  and  more 
complex  science  of  Rational  Mechanics. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

RATIONAL  MECHANICS. 

Mechanical  phenomena  are  by  their  nature  more 
particular,  more  complicated,  and  more  concrete,  than 
geometrical  phenomena.  Therefore  they  come  after  geometry  in 
our  survey ;  and  therefore  must  they  be  pronounced  to  be  more 
difficult  to  study,  and,  as  yet,  more  imperfect.  Geometrical  ques- 
tions are  always  completely  independent  of  Mechanics,  while  me- 
chanical questions  are  closely  involved  with  geometrical  considera- 
tions,— the  form  of  bodies  necessarily  influencing  the  phenomena 
of  motion  and  equilibrium.  The  simplest  change  in  the  form  of  a 
body  may  enhance  immeasurably  the  difficulties  of  the  mechanical 
problem  relating  to  it,  as  we  see  in  the  question  of  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  two  bodies,  as  a  result  of  that  of  all  their  molecules ; 
a  question  which  can  be  completely  resolved  only  by  supposing  the 
bodies  to  be  spherical ;  and  thus,  the  chief  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  geometrical  part  of  the  circumstances. 

Our  tendency  to  look  for  the  essences  of  things,  instead  of  study- 
ing concrete  facts,  enters  disastrously  into  the  study  of  Mechanics. 
We  found  something  of  it  in  geometry  ;  but  it  appears  in  an  aggra- 
vated form  in  Mechanics,  from  the  greater  complexity  of  the  sci- 
ence. We  encounter  a  perpetual  confusion  between  the  abstract 
and  the  concrete  points  of  view ;  between  the  logical  and  the  phys- 
ical ;  between  the  artificial  conception  necessary  to  help  us  to  gen- 
eral laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  and  the  natural  facts  furnished 
by  observation,  which  must  form  the  basis  of  the  science.  Great 
as  is  the  gain  of  applying  Mathematical  analysis  to  Mechanics,  it 
has  set  us  back  in  some  respects.  The  tendency  to  a  priori  suppo- 
sitions, drawn  by  us  from  analysis  where  Newton  wisely  had 
recourse  to  observation,  has  made  our  expositions  of  the  science 
less  clear  than  those  of  Newton's  days.  Inestimable  as  mathe- 
matical analysis  is  for  carrying  the  science  on  and  upward,  there 
must  first  be  a  basis  of  facts  to  employ  it  upon ;  and  Laplace  and 
others  were  therefore  wrong  in  attempting  to  prove  the  elementary 
law  of  the  composition  of  forces  by  analytical  demonstration.  Even 
if  the  science  of  Mechanics  could  be  constructed  on  an  analytical 
basis,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  a  science  could  ever  be  applied 
to  the  actual  study  of  nature.  In  fact,  that  which  constitutes  the 
reality  of  Mechanics  is  that  the  science  is  founded  on  some  general 
facts,  furnished  by  observation,  of  which  we  can  give  no  exj)lanation 
whatever.     Our  business  now  is  to  point  out  exactly  tlic  pliiloi-o|)li- 
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ical  character  of  the  science,  distinguishing  the  abstract  from  the 
concrete  point  of  view,  and  separating  the  experimental  department 
from  the  logical. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  causes  or  modes 
of  production  of  motion,  but  only  with  the  motion  it- 
self. Thus,  as  we  are  not  treating  of  Physics,  but  of  Mechanics, 
forces  are  only  motions  produced  or  tending  to  be  produced  ;  and 
two  forces  which  move  a  body  with  the  same  velocity  in  the  same 
direction  are  regarded  as  identical,  whether  they  proceed  from 
muscular  contractions  in  an  animal,  or  from  a  gravitation  toward  a 
centre,  or  from  collision  with  another  body,  or  from  the  elasticity  of 
a  fluid.  This  is  now  practically  understood  ;  but  we  hear  too  much 
still  of  the  old  metaphysical  language  about  forces,  and  the  like  ; 
and  it  would  be  wise  to  suit  our  terms  to  our  positive  philosophy. 

The  business  of  Rational  Mechanics  is  to  determine 
how  a  given  body  will  be  affected  by  any  different  '  ° '^'^ ' 
forces  whatever,  acting  together,  when  we  know  what  motion  would 
be  produced  by  any  one  of  them  acting  alone :  or,  taking  it  the 
other  way,  what  are  the  simple  motions  whose  combination  would 
occasion  a  known  compound  motion.  This  statement  shows  pre- 
cisely what  are  the  data  and  what  the  unknown  parts  of  every 
mechanical  question.  The  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ac- 
tion of  a  single  force ;  for  this  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  statement, 
supposed  to  be  known.  It  is  concerned  solely  with  the  combina- 
tion of  forces,  whether  there  results  from  that  combination  a  mo- 
tion to  be  studied,  or  a  state  of  equilibrium,  whose  conditions  have 
to  be  described. 

Tlie  two  general  questions,  the  one  direct,  the  other  inverse, 
which  constitute  the  science,  are  equivalent  in  importance,  as  re- 
gards their  application.  Simple  motions  are  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion, and  their  combined  operation  can  be  understood  only  throu^-h 
a  theory :  and  again,  the  compound  result  being  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation, the  simple  constituent  motions  can  be  ascertained  only  liy 
reasoning.  When  we  see  a  heavy  body  falling  oljliquely,  we  know 
what  would  be  its  two  simple  movements  if  acted  upon  separately 
by  the  force  to  which  it  is  subject, — the  direction  and  uniform  velo- 
city which  would  be  caused  l)y  the  impulsion  alone  ;  and  again,  the 
acceleration  of  the  vertical  motion  by  its  weight  alone.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  discover  thence  the  different  circumstances  of  the  com- 
pound movement  produced  hj  the  combination  of  the  two, — to  de- 
termine the  path  of  the  body,  its  velocity  at  each  movement,  the 
time  occupied  in  falling ;  and  we  might  add  to  the  two  given  forces 
the  resistance  of  the  medium,  if  its  law  was  known.  The  best  ex- 
ample of  the  inverse  problem  is  found  in  celestial  mechanics,  where 
we  have  to  determine  the  forces  whicli  carry  the  planets  round  tlie 
sun,  and  the  satellites  round  the  planets.  We  know  immediately 
only  the  compound  movement :  Kepler's  laws  give  us  the  character- 
istics of  the  movement ;  and  then  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  ele- 
mentary forces  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  supposed  to  be 
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impelled,  to  correspond  with  the  observed  result :  and  these  forces 
once  understood,  the  converse  of  the  question  can  be  managed  by 
geometers,  who  could  never  have  mastered  it  in  any  other  way. 

Such  being  the  destination  of  Mechanics,  we  must  now  notice  it» 
fundamental  principles,  after  clearing  the  ground  by  a  preparatory 
observation. 
„  ,,      ,  .    ,       In  ancient  times,  men  conceived  of  matter  as  being 

MattPr  not  imrt  ,  '  .     .         ,      .  i  t     i 

in  Physics.  passive  or  inert, — all  activity  being  produced  by  some 
external  agency, — either  of  supernatural  beings  or  some  metaphys- 
ical entities.  Now  that  science  enables  us  to  view  things  more 
truly,  we  are  aware  that  there  is  some  movement  or  activity,  more 
or  less,  in  all  bodies  whatever.  The  difference  is  mei-ely  of  degree 
between  what  men  call  brute  matter  and  animated  beings.  More- 
over, science  shows  us  that  there  are  not  different  kinds  of  matter, 
but  that  the  elements  are  the  same  in  the  most  primitive  and  the 
most  highly  organized.  If  we  knew  of  any  substance  which  had 
nothing  but  weight,  we  could  not  deny  activity  even  to  tliat ;  for  in 
falling  it  is  as  active  as  the  globe  itself, — attracting  the  earth's 
particles  precisely  as  much  as  its  own  particles  are  attracted  by 
the  earth.  Looking  through  the  whole  range  of  substances,  up  to 
those  of  the  highest  organization,  we  find  everywhere  a  sjjontane- 
ous  activity,  very  various,  and  at  most,  in  some  cases,  peculiar ; 
though  physiologists  are  more  and  more  disposed  to  regard  the 
most  peculiar  as  a  modification  of  antecedent  kinds.  However  this 
may  be,  it  would  be  purely  absurd  now  to  regard  any  portion  of 
matter  whatever  as  inert,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  under  the  head  of 
Pn  Mocpd  inert  in  Physics.  But  lu  Mcchauics  it  must  be  so  regarded,  be- 
M  .hanics.  causc  WO  cau  not,  establish  any  general  proposition  upon 

the  abstract  laws  of  equilibrium  or  motion  without  putting  out  of 
the  question  all  interference  with  them  by  other  and  inherent  forces. 
What  we  have  to  beware  of  is  mixing  up  this  logical  supposition 
\sith  the  old  notion  of  actual  inertia. 

]  i  i,i  oj  RMtioi.Mi  ^s  ^0^  ^^ow  t^^is  i^  ^^  ^®  done — we  must  remember 
Me.  Hies.  what  has  been  just  said — that  in  Mechanics,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  or  different  nature  of  forces ;  and 
they  are  all  one  while  their  mechanical  operation  is  uniform.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  any  substance  as  devoid  of  weight,  for  in- 
stance ;  yet  geometers  have  logically  to  treat  of  bodies  as  without 
an  inherent  power  of  attraction.  They  treat  of  this  power  as  an 
external  force ;  that  is,  it  is  to  them  simply  a  force ;  and  it  does 
not  matter  to  them  whether  it  is  inherent  or  external — wlietlier  it 
is  attraction  or  impulsion — while  it  is  the  fall  of  the  body  that  they 
have  to  study.  And  so  on,  through  the  whole  range  of  proi)erties 
of  bodies.  When  we  have  so  abstracted  natural  properties,  in  our 
logical  view,  as  to  have  before  us  an  unmixed  case  of  the  action  of 
certain  forces,  and  have  ascertained  their  laws — then  we  can  pass 
from  abstract  to  concrete  Mcclianics,  and  restore  to  bodies  their 
natural  active  properties,  and  interpret  their  action  by  wliat  we 
have  1oii-)hmI  of  tlie  laws  of  motion  and  cnuilihriu'n.     Tliis  iv'stora- 
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tion  is  so  difficult  to  effect — the  transition  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete  in  Mechanics  is  so  difficult — that,  while  its  theoretical 
domain  is  unbounded,  its  practical  application  is  singularly  lim- 
ited. In  fact,  the  application  of  rational  mechanics  is  limited 
(accurately  speaking)  not  only  to  celestial  phenomena,  but  to  those 
of  our  own  solar  system.  One  would  suppose  that  the  single  prop- 
erty of  weight  was  manageable  enough ;  and  that  of  a  given  form 
intelligible  enough :  but  there  are  such  complications  of  physical 
circumstances — as  the  resistance  of  media,  friction,  etc. — even  if 
bodies  are  conceived  of  as  in  a  fluid  state,  that  their  mechanical 
phenomena  can  not  be  estimated  with  any  accuracy.  And  when  we 
proceed  to  electrical  and  chemical,  and  especially  to  physiological 
phenomena,  we  are  yet  more  baffled.  General  gravitation  aflbrds 
us  the  only  simple  and  determinate  law ;  and  even  there  we  are 
perplexed,  when  we  come  to  regard  certain  secondary  actions.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  questions  of  terrestrial  mechanics  will 
ever  admit — restricted  as  our  means  are — of  a  study  at  once  purely 
rational  and  precisely  accordant  with  the  general  laws  of  abstract 
mechanics — though  tlie  knowledge  of  these  laws,  primarily  indispen- 
sable, may  often  lead  us  to  frequent  and  valuable  indications  and 
Suggestions. 

Bodies  being  supposed  inert,  the  general  facts,  or  rpj^^^^  j^^g  ^^ 
hivs  of  motion  to  which  they  are  subject,  are  three  ;  all  motion, 
results  of  observations. 

The  tirst  is  that  law  discovered  by  Kepler,  which  is  f     • 

inaptly  called  the  laiv  of  inertia.  According  to  it,  all 
motion  is  rectilinear  and  uniform  ;  that  is,  any  body  impelled  by  a 
single  force  will  move  in  a  right  line,  and  with  an  invariable  ve- 
locity. Instead  of  resorting  to  the  old  ways  of  pronouncing  or  im- 
agining yj/iij  it  must  be  so,  the  Positive  Philosophy  instructs  us  to 
recognise  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  so ;  that,  through  the  whole 
range  of  nature,  bodies  move  in  a  right  line,  and  with  a  uniform 
velocity,  when  impelled  by  a  single  force. 

The  second  law  we  owe  to  Newton.  It  is  that  of  the  , 
constant  equalitij  of  action  and  reaction;  that  is,  when-  of  ^  t.on  mui  re- 
ever  one  body  is  moved  by  another,  the  reaction  is  such  '"'^'""' 
that  the  second  loses  precisely  as  much  motion,  in  proportion  to  its 
masses,  as  the  first  gains.  Whether  the  movement  proceeds  from 
impulsion  or  attraction,  is,  of  course,  of  no  consequence.  Newton 
treated  this  general  fact  as  a  matter  of  observation,  and  most  geom- 
eters have  done  the  same ;  so  that  there  has  been  less  fruitless 
search  into  the  v^Jiy  with  regard  to  this  second  law  than  to  the  first. 

The  third  fundamental  law  of  motion  involves  the  prin-  j^^  ^^  ropxist- 
ciple  of  the  independence  or  co-existence  of  motions,  encn  of  motions. 
which  leads  immediately  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  composi- 
tion of  force.  Galileo  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  true  discoverer  of 
this  law,  though  he  did  not  regard  it  precisely  under  the  form  in 
wliich  it  is  presented  here : — that  any  motion  common  to  all  the 
bodies  of  any  system  whatever  does  not  affect  the  particular  mo 
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tions  of  these  bodies  with  regard  to  each  other ;  which  motions 
proceed  as  if  the  system  were  motionless.  Speaking  strictly,  we 
must  conceive  that  all  the  points  of  the  system  describe  at  the  same 
time  parallel  and  equal  straight  lines,  and  consider  that  this  gene- 
ral motion,  whatever  may  be  its  velocity  and  direction,  will  not 
affect  relative  motions.  No  a-priori  considerations  can  enter  here. 
There  is  no  seeing  why  the  fact  should  be  so,  and  therefore  no 
anticipating  that  it  would  be  so.  On  the  contrary,  when  Galileo 
stated  this  law,  he  was  assailed  by  a  host  of  objections  that  his  fact 
was  logically  impossible.  Philosophers  were  ready  with  plenty  of 
^priori  reasons  that  it  could  not  be  true :  and  the  fact  was  not 
unanimously  admitted  till  men  had  quitted  the  logical  for  the  physi- 
cal point  of  view.  We  now  find,  however,  that  no  proposition  in  the 
whole  range  of  natural  philosophy  is  founded  on  observations  so 
simple,  so  various,  so  multiplied,  so  easy  of  verification.  In  fact, 
the  whole  economy  of  the  universe  would  be  overthrown,  from  end 
to  end,  but  for  this  law.  A  ship  impelled  smoothly,  without  roll- 
ing and  pitching,  has  everything  going  on  within  it  just  the  same 
as  if  it  were  at  rest;  and,  in  the  same  way,  but  on  the  grandest 
scale,  the  great  globe  itself  rushes  through  space,  without  its  mo- 
tion at  all  affecting  the  movements  going  on  on  its  surface.  As  we 
all  know,  it  was  ignorance  of  this  third  law  of  motion  which  was 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  Copernican  theory. 
The  Copernicans  struggled  to  get  rid  of  the  insurmountable  objec- 
tions to  which  their  doctrine  was  liable  by  vain  metaphysical  subtle 
ties,  till  Galileo  cleared  up  the  difficulty.  Since  his  time,  the 
movement  of  the  globe  has  been  considered  an  all-sufficient  confir- 
mation of  the  law.  Laplace  points  out  to  us  that  if  the  motion  of 
the  globe  affected  the  movements  on  it,  the  effect  could  not  be 
uniform,  but  must  vary  with  the  diversities  of  their  direction,  and 
of  the  angle  that  each  direction  would  make  with  that  of  the  earth  : 
whereas,  we  know  hoAV  invariable  is,  for  instance,  the  oscillating 
movement  of  the  pendulum,  Avhatever  may  be  its  direction  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  travelling  globe. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  rotary  motion  does  not  enter 
into  this^case  at  all,  but  only  translation,  because  the  latter  is  the 
only  motion  which  can  be,  in  degree  and  direction,  absolutely  com- 
mon to  all  the  parts  of  a  system.  In  a  rotating  system,  for  in- 
stance, all  the  parts  are  not  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre 
of  rotation.  When  the  interior  of  a  ship  is  affected,  it  is  by  the 
rolling  and  pitching,  which  are  rotary  movements.  We  may  carry 
a  watch  any  distance  without  affecting  its  interior  movements ;  but 
it  will  not  bear  whirling. 

And,  again,  the  forward  motion  of  the  globe  could  be  discovered 
by  no  other  means  than  astronomical  observation ;  whereas,  the 
changes  which  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced  by  the 
inequality  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  its  different  points,  are  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  rotation,  independently  of  all  astronomical 
considerations  whatever. 
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The  law  or  rule  of  the  composition  of  forces,  which  is  involved 
in  the  general  fact  just  stated,  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  it.  It  is 
only  another  way  of  expressing  the  same  law.  If  a  single  impulsion 
describes  a  parallelogram  of  forces,  as  the  scientific  term  is,  the 
effect  of  a  second  will  be  to  describe  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelo- 
gram. This  is  nothing  more  than  an  application  of  the  law  of  the 
independence  of  forces ;  since  the  motion  of  any  body  along  a 
straight  line  is  in  no  way  disturbed  by  a  general  motion  which  car- 
ries away,  parallel  with  itself,  the  whole  of  this  right  line  along 
any  other  right  line  whatever.  This  consideration  leads  immedi- 
ately to  the  geometrical  construction  expressed  by  the  rule  of  the 
parallelogram  of  forces.  And  thus  it  appears  that  this  funda- 
mental theorem  of  Rational  Mechanics  is  a  true  natural  law ;  or, 
at  least,  a  direct  application  of  one  of  the  greatest  natural  laws, 
xind  this  is  the  best  account  to  give  of  it,  instead  of  looking  to 
logic  for  a  fallacious  a  priori  deduction  of  it.  Any  analytical 
demonstration,  too,  must  suppose  certain  portions  of  the  case  to  be 
evident ;  and  to  talk  of  a  thing  being  evident  is  to  refer  back  to 
nature,  and  to  depend  on  observation  of  nature. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  who  wish  to  make  a  separate 
law  of  the  composition  of  forces,  in  order  to  avoid  introducing  the 
third  law  into  the  prolegomena  of  Mechanics,  and  to  dispense  with 
it  in  the  exposition  of  Statics,  are  brought  back  to  it  when  entering 
upon  the  study  of  Dynamics.  Upon  this  alone  can  be  based  the 
important  law  of  the  proportion  of  forces  to  velocities.  The  rela- 
tions of  forces  may  be  determined  either  by  a  statical  or  dynamical 
procedure.  No  purpose  is  answered  by  the  transposition  of  the 
general  fact  of  the  independence  of  forces  to  the  dynamical  depart- 
ment of  the  science  :  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  statical ;  and  a 
world  of  metaphysical  confusion  is  saved  by  laying  it  down  as  the 
broad  basis  that  in  fact  it  is. 

These  three  laws  are  the  experimental  basis  of  the  science  of 
Mechanics.  From  them  the  mind  may  proceed  to  the  logical  con- 
struction of  the  science,  without  further  reference  to  the  external 
world.  At  least,  so  it  appears  to  me ;  though  I  am  far  from  as- 
signing any  a-priori  reasons  why  more  laws  may  not  be  hereafter 
discovered,  if  these  three  should  prove  to  be  incomplete.  There 
can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  many  more ;  and  I  would 
rather  incur  the  inconvenience  of  the  introduction  of  one  or  two, 
than  run  any  risk  of  surrendering  the  positive  character  of  the  sci- 
ence and  overstraining  its  logical  considerations.  We  can  not 
however  conceive  of  any  case  which  is  not  met  by  these  three  laws 
of  Kepler,  of  Newton,  and  of  Galileo ;  and  their  expression  is  so 
precise,  that  they  can  be  immediately  treated  in  the  form  of  ana- 
lytical equations  easily  obtained.  As  for  the  most  extensive,  im- 
portant, and  difficult  part  of  the  science,  the  mechanics  of  varied 
motion  or  continuous  forces,  we  can  perceive  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing it  to  elementary  Mechanics  by  the  application  of  the  infini- 
tesimal method.     For  each  infinitely  small  point  of  time,  we  must 
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substitute  a  uniform  motion  in  the  place  of  a  varied  one,  whence 
will  immediately  result  the  differential  equations  relative  to  these 
varied  motions.  We  may  hereafter  see  what  results  have  been  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  abstract  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion. 
Meantime,  we  see  that  the  whole  science  is  founded  on  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  physical  laws  just  established  ;  and  here  lies 
the  distinct  boundary  between  the  physical  and  the  logical  parts  of 
the  science. 

Tw .  prim  ry  <M-  As  for  its  divisious,  the  first  and  most  important  is 
Jcs°.nd  dyJam-  iiito  Statics  and  Dynamics ;  that  is,  into  questions  re- 
ics  lating  to  equilibrium  and  questions  relating  to  motion. 

Statics  are  the  easiest  to  treat,  because  we  abstract  from  them  the 
element  of  time,  which  must  enter  into  Dynamical  questions,  and 
complicate  them.  The  whole  of  Statics  corresponds  to  the  very 
small  portion  of  Dynamics  which  relates  to  the  theory  of  uniform 
motions.  This  division  corresponds  well  with  the  facts  of  human 
education  in  this  science.  The  fine  researches  of  Archimedes  show 
us  that  the  ancients,  though  far  from  having  obtained  any  complete 
system  of  rational  Statics,  had  acquired  much  essential  knowledge 
of  equilibrium — both  of  solids  and  fluids — while  as  yet  wholly  with- 
out the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Dynamics.  Galileo,  in 
fact,  created  that  department  of  the  science. 

^^^  The  next  division   is  that  of  Solids  from  Fluids, 

io-i-  Solids  and  This  divisiou  is  generally  placed  first,  but  it  is  unques- 
^""^  tionable  that  the  laws  of  statics  and  dynamics  must 

enter  into  the  study  of  solids  and  fluids,  that  of  fluids  requiring 
th<;  addition  of  one  more  consideration, — variability  of  form.  This 
however  is  a  consideration  which  introduces  the  necessity  of  treat- 
ing separately  the  molecules  of  which  fluids  are  composed,  and 
fluids  as  systems  composed  of  an  infinity  of  distinct  forces.  A 
new  order  of  researches  is  introduced  into  Statics,  relative  to  the 
form  of  the  system  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  but  in  Dynamics  the 
questions  are  still  more  difiicult  to  deal  with.  The  importance  and 
difficulty  of  the  researches  under  this  division  can  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Their  complication  places  even  the  easiest  cases  beyond 
our  reach,  except  by  the  aid  of  extremely  precarious  hypotheses. 
We  must  admit  the  vast  necessary  difficulty  of  hydrostatics,  and 
yet  more  of  hydrodynamics,  in  comparison  with  statics  and  dynam- 
ics, properly  so  called,  which  are  in  fact  far  more  advanced. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  mathematical  statement  of 
the  question  differing  from  the  natural  facts.  Mathematical  fluids 
have  no  adhesion  between  their  particles  ;  whereas  natural  fluids 
liave,  more  or  less ;  and  many  natural  phenomena  are  due  to  this 
adherence,  small  though  it  be  in  comparison  with  that  of  solids. 
Thus,  the  result  of  an  observation  of  the  quantity  of  a  given  fluid 
which  will  run  out  of  a  given  orifice  will  differ  widely  from  the  re- 
sult of  tlie  mathematical  calculation  of  what  it  should  be.  Though 
Uie  case  of  solids  is  easier,  yet  there  perplexity  may  be  introduced 
by  the  disrupting  action  of  forces,  of  which  abstraction  must  be 
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made  in  the  mathematical  question.  The  theory  of  the  rupture  of 
solids,  initiated  by  Galileo,  Huyghens,  and  Leibnitz,  is  still  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  precarious  state,  great  as  are  the  pains  which 
have  been  taken  with  it,  and  much  needed  as  it  is.  Not  so  much 
needed  however  as  the  mechanics  of  fluids,  because  it  does  not 
affect  questions  of  celestial  mechanics ;  and  in  this  highest  depart- 
ment alone  can  we,  as  I  said  before,  see  the  complete  application 
of  rational  mechanics. 

There  is  a  gap  left  between  these  two  studies,  which  should  be 
pointed  out,  though  it  is  of  secondary  importance.  We  want  a 
Mechanics  of  semi-fluids,  or  semi-solids, — as  of  sand,  in  relation  to 
solids,  and  gelatinous  conditions  of  fluids.  Some  considerations 
have  been  offered  with  regard  to  these  "  imperfect  fluids/'  as  they 
are  called  ;  but  their  true  theory  has  never  been  established  in  any 
direct  and  general  manner. 

Such  is  the  general  view  of  the  philosophical  character  of  Ra- 
tional Mechanics.  We  must  now  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
composition  of  the  science,  in  order  to  see  how  this  great  second 
department  of  Concrete  Mathematics  has  attained  the  theoretical 
perfection  in  which  it  appears  in  the  works  of  Lagrange,  who  has 
rendered  all  its  possible  abstract  questions  capable  of  an  analytical 
solution,  like  those  of  geometry.  We  must  first  take  a  view  of 
Statics,  and  then  proceed  to  Dynamics. 

SECTION  I. 
STATICS. 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  Rational  Mechanics, 
according  as  Statics  are  regarded  directly,  or  as  a  par-  od^ZT  "eat 
ticular  case  of  Dynamics.  By  the  first  method  we  '"'"* 
have  to  discover  a  principle  of  equilibrium  so  general  as  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  all  systems  of  possible 
forces.  By  the  second  method,  we  reverse  the  process, — ascertain- 
ing what  motion  would  result  from  the  simultaneous  action  of  any 
proposed  differing  forces,  and  then  determining  what  relations  of 
these  forces  would  render  motion  null. 

The  first  method  was  the  only  one  possible  in  the  First  method, 
early  days  of  science  ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  ^''*"'"^  ^^  ''*"'''• 
Galileo  was  the  creator  of  the  science  of  Dynamics.  Archimedes, 
the  founder  of  Statics,  established  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of 
two  weights  suspended  at  the  ends  of  a  straight  lever ;  that  is,  he 
showed  that  the  w^eights  must  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  dis- 
tances from  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever.  He  endeavored  to  refer  to 
this  principle  the  relations  of  equilibrium  proper  to  other  systems 
of  forces ;  but  the  principle  of  the  lever  is  not  in  itself  general 
enough  for  such  application.  The  various  devices  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  extend  the  process,  and  to  supply  the  remaining  defi- 
ciencies, were  relinquished  when  the  establishment  of 
Dyuaiuics  permitted  the  use  of  the  second  method,— of   '''"'  ""*"'* 
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static8  thr.mah  Seeking  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  through  the  laws 
Dynumics.  ^  of  tho  compositiou  of  forces.  It  is  by  this  last  method 
that  Varignon  discovered  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  system 
of  forces  applied  upon  a  single  point ;  and  that  D'Alembert  after- 
ward established,  for  the  first  time,  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of 
any  system  of  forces  applied  to  the  different  points  of  a  solid  body 
of  an  invariable  form.  At  this  day,  this  is  the  method  universally 
employed.  At  the  first  glance,  it  does  not  appear  the  most  rational, 
— Dynamics  being  more  complicated  than  Statics,  and  precedence 
being  natural  to  the  simpler.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  more  philosoph- 
ical to  refer  dynamics  to  statics,  as  has  since  been  done ;  but  we 
may  observe  that  it  is  only  the  most  elementary  part  of  dynamics, 
the  theory  of  uniform  motions,  that  we  are  concerned  with  in  treat- 
ing statics  as  a  particular  case  of  dynamics.  The  complicated 
considerations  of  varied  motions  do  not  enter  into  the  pa'ocess 
at  all. 

The  easiest  method  of  applying  the  theory  of  uniform  motions 
to  statical  questions  is  through  the  view  that,  when  forces  are  in 
equilibrio,  each  of  them,  taken  singly,  may  be  regarded  as  destroy- 
ing the  effect  of  all  the  others  together.  Thus,  the  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  show  that  any  one  of  the  forces  of  the  system  is  equal, 
and  directly  opposed,  to  the  resulting  force  of  all  the  rest.  The 
only  difficulty  here  is  in  determining  the  resulting  force ;  that  is, 
in  mutually  compounding  the  given  forces.  Here  comes  in  the  aid 
of  the  third  great  law  of  motion,  and  having  compounded  the 
two  first  forces,  we  can  deduce  the  composition  of  any  number  of 
forces. 

After  having  established  the  elementary  laws  of  the  composition 
of  forces,  geometers,  before  applying  them  to  the  investigation  of 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  usually  subject  them  to  an  important 
transformation,  which,  without  being  indispensable,  is  of  eminent 
utility,  in  an  analytical  view,  from  the  extreme  simplification  which 
it  introduces  into  the  algebraical  expression  of  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium.  The  transformation  consists  in  what  is 
called  the  theory  of  Moments^  the  essential  property  of 
which  is  to  reduce,  analytically,  all  the  laws  of  the  composition  of 
forces  to  simple  additions  and  subtractions.  Without  going  into 
an  examination  of  this  theory,  it  is  necessary  simply  to  say  that  it 
considers  statics  as  a  particular  case  of  elementary  dynamics,  and 
that  its  value  is  in  the  simplicity  which  it  gives  to  the  analytical 
part  of  the  process  of  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 
Simple,  however,  as  may  be  the  operation,  and  great  as  may  be  the 
practical  advantage  gained  through  the  treatment  of  statics  as  a 
particular  case  of  elementary  Dynamics,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
return,  if  we  could,  to  the  method  of  the  ancients, — to  leave  Dy- 
uanr  oi  unity  in  waiuics  ou  ouc  sidc,  aud  procccd  directly  to  the  inves- 
>h  m.nhod  tigation  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  regarded  by  ifself, 
by  means  of  a  direct  general  principle  of  equilibrium.  Creomctcrs 
strove  after  this  as  soon  as  the  general  equations  of  equilil)rium 
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were  discovered  by  the  dynamic  method.  But  a  higher  motive 
than  even  the  desire  to  place  statics  in  a  more  philosophical  posi- 
tion impelled  them  to  establish  a  direct  Statical  method :  and  this 
it  was  which  caused  Lagrange  to  carry  up  the  whole  science  of 
Rational  Mechanics  to  the  philosophical  perfection  which  it  now 
enjoys. 

D'Alembert  made  a  discovery  (to  be  treated  of  hereafter),  by 
the  help  of  which  all  investigation  of  the  motion  of  any  body  or 
system  might  be  converted  at  once  into  a  question  of  equilibrium. 
This  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  vast  generalization  of  the  second  fun- 
damental law  of  motion ;  and  it  has  served  for  a  century  past  as  a 
permanent  basis  for  the  solution  of  all  great  dynamical  questions ; 
and  it  must  be  so  applied  more  and  more,  fi-om  its  high  merits  of 
simplitication  in  the  most  difficult  investigations.  Still,  it  is  clear 
that  this  method  compels  a  return  into  statics  ;  and  Statics  as  in- 
dependent of  Dynamics,  which  are  altogether  derived  from  Statics. 
A  science  must  be  imperfectly  laid  down,  as  long  as  it  is  necessary 
thus  to  pass  backward  and  forward  between  its  two  departments.  In 
order  to  establish  the  necessary  unity,  and  to  provide  scope  for 
D'Alembert's  principle,  a  complete  reconstitution  of  Rational 
Mechanics  was  indispensable.  Lagrange  effected  this  in  his  admi- 
rable treatise  on  "  Analytical  Mechanics,"  the  leading  conce})tion  of 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  all  future  labors  of  geometers  upon  the 
laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  great 
idea  of  Descartes  is  with  regard  to  geometrical  speculations. 

The  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities, — the  one  which  virtual  veiod- 
Lagrange  selected  from  among  the  properties  of  equi-  f'^^^- 
librium, — had  been  discovered  by  Galileo  in  the  case  of  two  forces, 
as  a  general  property  manifested  by  the  equilibrium  of  all  machines. 
John  Bernouilli  extended  it  to  any  number  of  forces,  composing 
any  system.  Varignon  afterward  expressly  pointed  out  the  universal 
use  that  might  be  made  of  it  in  Statics.  The  combination  of  it 
with  D'Alembert's  principle  led  Lagrange  to  conceive  of  the  whole 
of  Rational  Mechanics  as  deduced  from  a  single  fundamental 
theorem,  and  to  give  it  that  rigorous  unity  which  is  the  highest 
philosophical  perfection  of  a  science. 

The  clearest  idea  of  the  system  of  virtual  velocities  may  be  ob- 
tained by  considering  the  simple  case  of  two  forces,  which  was  that 
presented  by  Galileo.  We  suppose  two  forces  balancing  each  other 
by  the  aid  of  any  instrument  whatever.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
system  should  assume  an  infinitely  small  motion,  the  forces  are, 
with  regard  to  each  other,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  spaces  traversed 
by  their  points  of  application  in  the  path  of  their  directions.  These 
spaces  are  called  virtual  velocities,  in  distinction  from  the  real 
velocities  which  would  take  place  if  the  equilibrium  did  not 
exist.  In  this  primitive  state,  the  principle,  easily  verified  with 
regard  to  all  known  machines,  offers  great  practical  utility  ;  for 
it  permits  us  to  obtain  with  ease  the  mathematical  condition  of 
equilibrium  of  any  machine  whatever,  whether  its  constitution  is 
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known  or  not.  If  we  give  the  name  of  virtual  momentum  (or 
simply  of  momentum  in  its  primitive  sense)  to  the  product  of 
each  force  by  its  virtual  velocity, — a  product  which  in  fact 
then  measures  the  eflbrt  of  the  force  to  move  the  machine, — 
we  may  greatly  simplify  the  statement  of  the  principle  in  merely 
saying  that,  in  this  case,  the  momentum  of  the  two  forces  must  be 
equal  and  of  opposite  signs,  that  there  maybe  equilibrium,  and  that 
the  positive  or  negative  sign  of  each  momentum  is  determined  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  virtual  velocity,  which  will  be  considered 
positive  or  negative  according  as,  by  the  supposed  motion,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  point  of  application  would  be  found  to  fall  upon  the 
direciion  of  the  force  or  upon  its  prolongation.  This  abridged  ex- 
pression of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  especially  useful 
for  the  statement  of  this  principle  in  a  general  manner,  with  regard 
to  any  system  of  forces  whatever.  It  is  simply  this :  that  the  al- 
gebraic sum  of  the  virtual  moments  of  all  forces,  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  rule,  must  be  null  to  cause  equilibrium :  and 
this  condition  must  exist  distinctly  with  regard  to  all  the  element- 
ary motions  which  the  system  might  assume  in  virtue  of  the  forces 
by  which  it  is  animated.  In  the  equation,  containing  this  principle, 
furnished  by  Lagrange,  the  whole  of  Rational  Mechanics  may  be 
considered  to  be  implicitly  comprehended. 

While  the  theorem  of  virtual  velocities  was  conceived  of  only  as 
a  general  property  of  equilil^rium,  it  could  be  verified  by  obscr%'ing 
its  constant   conformity  with   the    ordinary   laws   of  equilibrium, 
otherwise  obtained,  of  which  it  was  a  summary,  useful  by  its  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity.     But,  if  it  was  to  be  a  fundamental  principle, 
a  basis  of  the  whole  science,  it  must  be  underived,  or  at  least  capable 
of  being  presented  in  its  preliminary  propositions  as  a  matter  of  ob- 
servation.    This  was  done  by  Lagrange,  by  his  ingenious  demon- 
stration through  a  system  of  pulleys.    He  exhibited  the  theorem  of 
virtual  velocities  very  easily  l)y  imagining  a  single  weight  which,  by 
means  of  pulleys  suitably  constructed,  replaces  simultaneously  all 
the  forces  of  the  system.*    Many  other  demonstrations  have  been 
furnished  ;  but,  while  more  complicated,  they  are  not  logically  su- 
perior.    From  the  philosoi)hical  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that  this 
general  theorem,  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fundamental 
laws   of  motion,  can   be    deduced  in  various  ways,  and  becomes 
practically  the  point  of  de])arture  of  the  whole  of  Rational  Me- 
chanics.   A  perfect  unity  having  been  established  by  this  principle, 
we  need  not  look  for  any  others ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that 
Lagrange  has  carried  the  co-ordination  of  the  science  as  far  as  it 
can  go.     The  only  possible  object  would  be  to  simplify  the  ana- 
lytical researches  to  which  the  science  is  now  reduced  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  admiral)le  for  this  purpose  than  Lagrange's 
adaptation  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  to  the  uniform  ap- 
plication of  mathematical  analysis. 

Striking  as  is  the  philosophical  eminence  of  this  principle,  there 
are  difficulties  enough  in  its  use  to  prevent  its  being  considered 
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elementary,  so  far  as  to  preclude  the  consideration  of  any  other  in  a 
course  of  dogmatic  teaching.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
referred  to  the  dynamic  method,  properly  so  called,  which  is  the 
only  one  in  general  use  at  present.  All  other  considerations  must 
however  be  only  provisional.  Lagrange's  method  is  at  present  too 
new  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  for  ever  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  number  of  geometers,  who  alone  shall  be  able  to  make 
use  of  its  admirable  properties.  It  must  become  as  popular  in  tlie 
mathematical  world  as  the  great  geometrical  conception  of  Des- 
cartes :  and  this  general  progress  would  be  almost  accomplished  if 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  transcendental  analysis  were  as  widely 
spread  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  greatest  acquisition,  since  the  regeneration  of  Theory  of 
the  science  by  Lagrange,  is  the  conception  of  M.  Poin-  co.iiii.s. 
sot, — the  theory  of  Couples,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  far  from 
being  sufficiently  valued  by  the  greater  number  of  geometers.  These 
Couples,  or  systems  of  parallel  forces,  equal  and  contrary,  had  been 
merely  remarked  before  the  time  of  M.  Poinsot,  as  a  sort  of  par- 
adox in  Statics.  He  seized  upon  this  idea,  and  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  an  extended  and  original  theory  relating  to  the  transfor- 
mation, composition,  and  use  of  these  singular  groups,  which  he  has 
shown  to  be  endowed  with  properties  remarkable  for  their  general- 
ity and  simplicity.  He  used  the  dynamic  method  in  his  study  of 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium :  but  he  presented  it,  by  the  aid  of  his 
theory  of  couples,  in  a  new  and  simplified  aspect.  But  his  con- 
ception will  do  more  for  dynamics  than  for  statics ;  and  it  has  hardly 
yet  entered  upon  its  chief  office.  Its  value  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  found  to  render  the  notion  of  the  movements  of  rotation 
as  natural,  as  familiar,  and  almost  as  simple,  as  that  of  forward 
movement  or  translation. 

One  more  consideration  should,  I  think,  be  adverted 
to  before  we  quit  the  sulyect  of  statics  as  a  whole.  Jionr  in°*^proHuI 
When  we  study  the  nature  of  the  equations  which  ex-  '^i"§:"q«iiii"-iu.,i. 
press  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  any  system  of  forces,  it 
seems  to  me  not  enough  to  establish  that  the  sum  of  these  equations 
is  indispensable  for  equilibrium.  I  think  the  further  statement  is 
necessary, — in  what  degree  each  contributes  to  the  result.  It  is 
clear  that  each  equation  must  destroy  some  one  of  the  possible 
motions  that  the  body  would  make  in  virtue  of  existing  forces  ;  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  equation  must  produce  equilibrium  by  leaving 
an  impossibility  for  the  body  to  move  in  any  way  whatever.  Now 
the  natural  state  of  things  is  for  movement  to  consist  of  rotation 
and  translation.  Either  of  these  may  exist  without  the  other  ;  but 
the  cases  are  so  extremely  rare  of  their  being  found  apart,  that  the 
verification  of  either  is  regarded  by  geometers  as  the  strongest 
presumption  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  Thus,  Avhen  the  rota- 
tion of  the  sun  upon  its  axis  was  established,  every  geometer  con- 
-cluded  that  it  had  also  a  progressive  motion,  carrying  all  its  ])laneta 
with  it,  before  astronomers  had  produced  any  evidence  that  such 
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was  actually  the  case.  In  the  same  way  we  conclude  that  certain 
planets,  travelling  in  their  orbits,  rotate  round  their  axes,  though 
the  fact  has  not  yet  been  verified.  Some  equations  must  therefore 
tend  to  destroy  all  progressive  motion,  and  others  all  motion  of  ro- 
tation.    How  many  equations  of  each  kind  must  there  be  ? 

It  is  clear  that,  to  keep  a  body  motionless,  it  must  be  hindered 
from  moving  according  to  three  axes  in  difterent  planes — commonly 
supposed  to  be  perpendicular  to  each  other.  If  a  body  can  not 
move  from  north  to  south,  nor  the  reverse ;  nor  from  east  to  west, 
nor  the  reverse ;  nor  u}),  nor  down,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  not  move 
at  all.  Movement  in  any  intermediate  direction  might  be  conceived 
of  as  partial  progression  in  one  of  these,  and  is  therefore  impossi- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  reckon  fewer  than  three  in- 
dependent elementary  motions ;  for  the  body  might  move  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  axes,  without  having  any  translation  in  the 
direction  of  either  of  the  others.  Thus  we  see  that,  in  a  general 
way,  three  equations  are  necessary,  and  three  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  absence  of  translation  ;  each  being  specially  adapted  to 
destroy  one  of  the  three  progressive  motions  of  which  the.  body  is 
capable.  The  same  view  presents  itself  with  regard  to  the  other 
motion — of  rotation.  The  mechanical  conception  is  more  com])li- 
cated  ;  but  it  is  true,  as  in  the  simpler  case,  that  motion  is  ])0ssil)le 
in  only  three  directions — in  three  co-ordinated  planes,  or  round 
three  axes.  Three  equations  are  necessary  and  sufficient  here  also  ; 
and  thus  we  have  six  which  are  indispensable  and  sufficient  to  stop 
all  motion  whatever. 

When,  instead  of  supposing  any  system  of  forces  whatever  as  the 
subject  of  the  question,  we  particularize  any,  we  get  rid  of  more 
or  fewer  possible  movements.  Having  excluded  these,  we  may  ex- 
clude also  their  corresponding  equations,  retaining  only  those  Avhich 
relate  to  the  possible  motions  that  remain.  Thus,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  six  equations  necessary  to  equilibrium,  there  may 
be  only  three,  or  two,  or  even  one,  which  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
obtain  in  each  case.  These  remarks  may  be  extended  to  any  re- 
strictions upon  motion,  whether  resulting  from  the  special  constitu- 
tion of  the  system  of  forces,  or  from  any  other  kind  of  control, 
afl'ecting  the  body  under  notice.  If,  for  instance,  the  body  were 
fastened  to  a  point,  so  that  it  could  freely  rotate  but  not  advance, 
three  equations  would  suffice :  and  again,  if  it  is  fastened  to  two 
fixed  points,  two  equations  are  enough ;  and  even  one,  if  these  twO' 
fixed  ])oints  are  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  body  from  moving  on 
the  axis  between  them.  Finally,  its  being  attached  to  three  fixed 
points,  not  in  a  right  line,  will  prevent  its  moving  at  all,  and  estab- 
lish equilibrium  without  any  condition,  whatever  may  be  the  forces 
of  the  system.  The  spirit  of  this  analysis  is  entirely  independent  of 
any  method  by  which  the  equations  of  cquilil)riums  will  have  been 
obtained  :  but  the  diflercnt  general  methods  are  far  from  ])cing- 
equally  suitable  to  the  application  of  this  rule.  The  one  Avhich  is- 
best  adapted  to  it  is,  undoul)tedly,  the  Statical  one,  properly  sO' 
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called,  founded,  as  has  been  shown,  on  the  principle  of  virtual  ve- 
locities. In  fact,  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  this  princi- 
ple is  the  perfect  precision  with  which  it  analyses  the  phenomena 
of  equilibrium,  by  distinctly  considering-  each  of  the  elementary 
motions  permitted  by  the  forces  of  the  system,  and  furnishing  imme- 
diately an  equation  of  equilibrium  specially  relating  to  this  motion. 

When  we  come  to  the  inquiry  how  geometers  apply  cnnn.ction of 
the  principles  of  abstract  Mechanics  to  the  properties  with  *"th'rah: 
of  real  bodies,  we  must  state  that  the  only  complete  ap-  stmct  question. 
plication  yet  accomplished  is  in  the  question  of  terrestrial  gravity. 
Now,  this  is  a  subject  which  can  not,  logically,  l)e  treated  under  the 
head  of  Mechanics,  as  it  belongs  to  Physics.  It  is  sufficient  to 
explain  that  the  statical  study  of  terrestrial  gravity  becomes  con 
vertible  into  that  of  centres  of  gravity ;  and  tliat  all  _  confusion 
between  the  two  departments  of  research  would  be  avoided  if  we 
accustomed  ourselves  to  class  the  theory  of  centres  of  gravity 
among  the  questions  of  pure  geometry.  In  seeking  the  centre  of 
gravity  as  (according  to  the  logical  denomination  of  the  ancient 
geometers)  the  centre  of  mean  distances,  we  remove  all  traces  of 
the  mechanical  origin  of  the  question,  and  convert  it  into  this  prob- 
lem of  general  geometry  : — Given,  any  system  of  points  disposed  in 
a  determinate  way  with  regard  to  ^ch  other,  to  find  a  point  whose 
distance  to  any  plane  shall  be  a  mean  between  the  distances  of  all 
the  given  points  to  the  same  plane. — The  abstraction  of  all  consid- 
eration of  gravity  is  an  assistance  in  every  way.  The  simple  geo- 
metrical idea  is  precisely  what  we  want  in  most  of  the  principal 
theories  of  Rational  Mechanics,  and  especially  when  we  contem- 
plate the  great  dynamic  properties  of  the  centre  of  mean  distances  ; 
in  which  study  the  idea  of  gravity  becomes  a  mere  encumbrance  and 
perplexity.  It  is  true  that,  by  proceeding  thus,  we  exclude  the  ques- 
tion from  the  domain  of  Mechanics,  to  place  it  in  that  of  Geometry. 
I  should  have  so  classed  it  but  for  an  unwillingness  to  break  in 
upon  established  customs.  However  it  may  be  as  to  the  matter  of 
arrangement,  it  is  highly  important  for  us  not  to  misapprehend  the 
true  nature  of  the  question. — The  integral  calculus  offers  the  means 
of  surmounting  those  difficulties  in  determining  the  centre  of  gravity 
which  are  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  question.  But,  the  in- 
tegrations in  this  case  being  more  complicated  than  those  to  which 
they  are  analogous — those  of  quadratures  and  cubatures — their  pre- 
cise solution  is,  owing  to  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  integral 
Calculus,  much  more  rarely  obtained.  It  is  a  matter  of  high  im- 
portance, however,  to  be  able  to  introduce  the  consideration  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  into  general  theories  of  analytical  mechanics. 

Such  is,  then,  the  relation  of  terrestrial  gravitation  to  the  science 
of  abstract  Statics.  As  for  universal  gravitation,  no  complete  study 
has  yet  been  made  of  it,  except  in  regard  to  spherical  bodies. 
What  we  know  of  the  law  of  gravitation  would  easily  enable  us  to 
compute  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  known  bodies,  if  the  conditions 
of  each  body  were  understood  by  us  :  but  this  is  not  the  case.     For 
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instance,  we  know  nothing  of  the  law  of  density  in  the  interior  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  still  true  that  the  primitive  theorems  of 
Newton  on  the  attraction  of  spherical  bodies  are  the  most  useful 
part  of  our  knowledge  in  this  direction. 

Gravity  is  the  only  natural  force  that  we  are  practically  con- 
cerned with  in  Rational  Statics :  and  we  see,  by  this,  how  back- 
ward this  science  is  in  regard  to  universal  gravitation.  As  for  the 
exterior  general  circumstances,  such  as  friction,  resistance  of  media, 
and  the  like,  which  are  altogether  excluded  in  the  establishment  of 
the  rational  laws  of  Mechanics,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  way  to  introduce  them  into  the  fundamental 
relations  afforded  by  analytical  Mechanics,  because  we  have  nothing 
to  rely  on,  in  working  them,  but  precarious  and  inaccurate  hypothe- 
ses, unfit  for  scientific  use. 

Equilibrium  of  "^^  ^^  ^hc  thcory  of  equilibrium  in  regard  to  fluid 
fluids.  bodies — the  application  which  it  remains  for  us  to  no- 

tice— those  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  either  liquid  or  gaseous. 

Hydrostatics  may  be  treated  in  two  ways.  We  may 
Hy  lostahcs.  QQQ^  ti^e  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  according  to 
statical  considerations  proper  to  that  class  of  bodies :  or  we  may 
look  for  them  among  the  laws  which  relate  to  solids,  allowing  for 
the  new  characteristics  resulting-  from  fluidity. 

The  first  method,  being  the  easiest,  was  in  early  times  the  only 
one  employed.  Till  a  rather  recent  time,  all  geometers  employed 
themselves  in  proposing  statical  principles  peculiar  to  fluids ;  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  grand  question  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  once  fluid.  Huyghens  first 
endeavored  to  resolve  it,  taking  for  his  principle  of  equilibrium  the 
necessary  perpendicularity  of  weight  at  the  free  surface  of  the  fluid. 
Newton's  principle  was  the  necessary  equality  of  weight  between 
the  two  fluid  columns  going  from  the  centre — the  one  to  the  pole,  the 
other  to  some  point  of  the  equator.  Bouguer  showed  that  both 
methods  were  bad,  because,  though  each  was  incontestable,  the  two 
failed,  in  many  cases,  to  give  the  same  form  to  the  fluid  mass  in 
equilibrium.  But  he,  in  his  turn,  was  wrong  in  believing  that  the 
union  of  the  two  principles,  when  they  agreed  in  indicating  the 
same  form,  was  sufficient  for  equilibrium.  It  was  Clairaut  who,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  form  of  the  earth,  first  discovered  the  true  laws 
of  the  case,  setting  out  from  the  evident  consideration  of  the  isola- 
ted equilibrium  of  any  infinitely  small  canal ;  and,  tried  by  this  cri- 
terion, he  showed  that  the  combination  required  by  Bouguer  might 
take  place  without  equilibrium  happening.  Several  great  geome- 
ters, proceeding  on  Clairaut's  foundation,  have  carried  on  the  theory 
of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  a  great  way.  Maclaurin  was  one  of 
those  to  whom  we  owe  much  ;  but  it  was  Eulcr  who  brought  uj)  tlie 
subject  to  its  present  point,  by  founding  the  theory  on  the  ])rinciple 
of  equal  pressure  in  all  directions.  Observation  of  the  statical  con- 
stitution of  fluids  indicates  this  as  a  general  law ;  and  it  furnishes 
the  requisite  equations  with  extreme  facility. 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  equilibrium 
of  fluids  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  founded,  as  we  have  seen  that 
it  was,  on  statical  principles  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  bodies :  for,  in 
early  days,  the  characteristic  diflerences  between  solids 
and  fluids  must  have  appeared  too  great  for  any  geometer  '*^"'  ^' 
to  think  of  applying  to  the  one  the  general  principles  appropriated 
to  the  other.  But,  when  the  fundamental  laws  of  hydrostatics  were 
at  length  obtained,  and  men's  minds  were  at  leisure  to 
estimate  the  real  diversity  between  the  theories  of  fluids 
and  of  solids,  they  could  not  but  endeavor  to  attach  them  to  the 
same  general  principles,  and  perceive  the  necessary  applicability  of 
the  fundamental  rules  of  Statics  to  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  making 
allowance  for  the  attendant  variability  cf  form.  But,  before  hydro- 
statics could  be  comprehended  under  Statics,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  abstract  theory  of  equilibrium  should  be  made  so  general  as  to 
apply  directly  to  fluids  as  well  as  solids.  This  was  accomplished 
when  Lagrange  supplied,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  Rational  Me- 
chanics, the  single  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities.  One  of  its  most 
valuable  properties  is  its  being  as  directly  applicable  to  fluids  as  to 
solids.  From  that  time.  Hydrostatics,  ceasing  to  be  a  natural 
branch  of  science,  has  taken  its  place  as  a  secondary  division  of 
Statics.  This  arrangement  has  not  yet  been  familiarly  admitted ; 
but  it  must  soon  become  so. 

To  see  how  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  may  lead  to  the 
fundamental  equations  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  we  have  to  con- 
sider that  all  that  such  an  application  requires,  is  to  introduce 
among  the  forces  of  the  system  under  notice  one  new  force, — the 
pressure  exerted  upon  each  molecule,  which  will  introduce  one 
term  more  into  the  general  equation.  Proceeding  thus,  the  three 
general  equations  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  employed  when 
hydrostatics  was  treated  as  a  separate  branch,  will  be  immediately 
reached.  If  the  fluid  be  a  liquid,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  incompressil)ility, — of  change  of  form  without  change  of 
volume.  If  the  fluid  be  gaseous,  we  must  substitute  for  the  incom- 
pressibility  that  condition  which  subjects  the  volume  of  the  fluid  to 
vary  according  to  a  determinate  function  of  the  pressure ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  pressure,  according  to  the  phys- 
ical law  on  which  Mariotte  has  founded  the  whole  Mechanics  of  the 
gases.  We  know  but  too  little  yet  of  these  gaseous  conditions ; 
for  Mariotte' s  law  can  at  present  be  regarded  only  as  an  approxi- 
mation,— sufficiently  exact  for  average  circumstances,  but  not  to  be 
rigorously  applied  in  any  case  whatever. 

Some  confirmation  of  the  philosophical  character  of  this  method 
of  treating  hydrostatics  arises  from  its  enabling  us  to  pass,  almost 
insensil)ly,  from  the  order  of  bodies  of  invariable  form  to  that  of 
the  most  variable  of  all,  through  intermediate  classes, — as  flexible 
and  elastic  bodies, — whereby  we  obtain,  in  an  analytical  view,  a 
natural  filiation  of  sulijects. 

We  have  seen  how  the  department  of  Statics  has  been  raised  to 
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that  high  degree  of  speculative  perfection  which  transforms  its 
questions  into  simple  problems  of  Mathematical  Analysis.  We 
must  now  take  a  similar  review  of  the  other  department  of  general 
Mechanics, — that  more  extended  and  more  complicated  study  which 
relates  to  the  laws  of  Motion. 

SECTION  II. 
DYNAMICS. 

The  object  of  Dynamics  is  the  study  of  the  varied 
motions  produced  by  continuous  forces.  The  Dynam- 
ics of  varied  motions  or  continuous  forces  includes  two  depart- 
ments,— the  motion  of  a  point,  and  that  of  a  body.  From  the 
positive  point  of  view,  this  means  that,  in  certain  cases,  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  in  question  have  the  same  motion,  so  that  the  de- 
termination of  one  particle  serves  for  the  whole  ;  while  in  the  more 
general  case,  each  particle  of  the  body,  or  each  body  of  the  system, 
assuming  a  distinct  motion,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  these  dif- 
ferent effects,  and  the  action  upon  them  of  the  relations  belonging 
to  the  system  under  notice.  The  second  theory  being  more  com- 
plicated than  the  first,  the  first  is  the  one  to  begin  with,  even  if 
both  are  deduced  from  the  same  principles. 

With  regard  to  the  motion  of  a  point,  the  question  is  to  deter- 
mine the  circumstances  of  the  compound  curvilinear  motion,  result- 
ing from  the  simultaneous  action  of  different  continuous  forces,  it 
being  known  what  would  be  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  body  if 
influenced  by  any  one  of  these  forces.  Like  every  other,  this  prob- 
lem admits  of  a  converse  solution. 

Theory  of  r.cti-       But  \\QVQ  intcrvencs  a  preliminary  theory,  which  must 
linear  mutioii.      \^q  noticcd  bcforc  cithcr  of  the  two  departments  can  be 
entered  upon.     This  theory  is  popularly  called  the  theory  of  recti- 
linear motion,  produced  by  a  single  continuous  force  acting  indefi- 
nitely in  the  same  direction.     It  may  be  asked  why  we  want  this, 
after  having  said  that  the  effect  of  each  separate  force  is  supposed 
to  be  known,  and  the  effect  of  their  union  the  thing  to  be  sought. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  varied  motion  produced  by  each 
continuous  force  may  be  defined  in  several  ways,  which  depend  on 
each  other,  and  which  could  never  be  given  simultaneously,  though 
each  may  be  separately  the  most  suitable  ;  whence  results  the  neces- 
sity of  being  able  to  pass  from  any  one  of  them  to  all  the  rest. 
The  preliminary  theory  of  varied  motion  relates  to  these  transfor 
mations,  and  is  therefore  inaptly  termed  the  study  of  the  action  of 
a  single  force.     These  different  equivalent  definitions  of  the  same 
varied  motions  result  from  the  simultaneous  consideration  of  the 
three  distinct  but  co-related  functions  which  are  presented  by  it, — 
space,  velocity,  and  force,  conceived  as  dependent  on  time  elapsed. 
Taking  the  most  extended  view,  we  may  say  that  the  definition  of 
a  varied  motion  may  be  given  by  any  equation  containing  at  once 
these  four  variables,  of  wliich  only  one  is  independent, — time,  S})a('e. 
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velocity,  and  force.  The  problem  will  consist  in  deducing  from  this 
equation  the  distinct  determination  of  the  three  characteristic  laws 
relating  to  space,  velocity,  and  force,  as  a  function  of  time,  and, 
consequently,  in  mutual  correlation.  This  general  problem  is 
always  reducible  to  a  purely  analytical  research,  l)y  the  help  of  the 
two  dynamical  formulas  which  express,  as  a  function  of  time, 
velocity,  and  force,  when  the  law  of  space  is  supposed  to  be  known. 
The  inhnitesimal  method  leads  to  these  formulas  with  the  utmost  ease, 
the  motion  being  considered  uniform  during  an  infinitely  small  in- 
terval of  time,  and  as  uniformly  accelerated  during  two  consecutive 
intervals.  Thence  the  velocity,  supposed  to  be  constant  at  the 
instant,  according  to  the  first  consideration,  will  be  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  the  differential  of  the  space,  divided  by  that  of  the 
time ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  continuous  force,  according  to  the 
second  consideration,  will  evidently  be  measured  by  the  relation 
between  the  infinitely  small  increment  of  the  velocity,  and  the  time 
employed  in  producing  this  increment. 

Lagrange's  conception  of  transcendental  analysis  excluding  him 
from  this  use  of  the  infinitesimal  method  for  the  establishment  of 
the  two  foregoing  dynamic  formulas,  he  was  led  to  present  this  the- 
ory under  another  point  of  view,  more  important  than  seems  to  be 
generally  supposed.  In  his  Theory  of  Analytical  Functions,  he 
has  shown  that  this  dynamic  consideration  really  consists  in  con- 
ceiving any  varied  motion  as  compounded,  each  moment,  of  a  cer- 
tain uniform  motion  and  another  motion  uniformly  varied, — liken- 
ing it  to  the  vertical  motion  of  a  heavy  body  under  a  first  impulsion. 
Lagrange  has  not  given  its  due  advantage  to  this  conception,  by 
developing  it  as  he  might  have  done.  In  fact,  it  supplies  a  com- 
plete theory  of  the  assimilation  of  motions,  exactly  like  the  theory 
of  the  contracts  of  curves  and  surfaces,  in  the  department  of  geom- 
etry. Like  that  theory,  it  removes  the  limits  within  which  we 
supposed  ourselves  to  be  confined,  by  disclosing  to  us,  in  an 
aljstract  way,  a  much  more  perfect  measure  of  all  varied  motion 
than  we  obtain  by  the  ordinary  theory,  though  reasons  of  conve- 
aience  compel  us  to  abide  by  the  method  originally  adopted. 

The  first  case  or  department  of  rational  dynamics, —  jf^ti^n  ^f  ^ 
that  of  the  motion  of  a  point,  or  of  a  liody  which  has  P"'"t- 
all  its  points  or  portions  affected  by  the  same  force, — relates  to  the 
study  of  the  curvilinear  motion  produced  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  any  different  continuous  forces.  This  case  divides  itself  again 
into  two, — according  as  the  mobile  point  is  free,  or  as  it  is  com- 
pelled to  move  in  a  single  curve,  or  on  a  given  surface.  The  fun- 
damental theory  of  curvilinear  motion  may  be  established  in  either 
case,  in  a  different  way ;  each  being  susceptible  of  direct  treat- 
ment, and  of  being  connected  with  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  in 
order  to  deduce  the  second,  we  have  only  to  regard  the  active 
or  passive  resistance  of  the  prescribed  curve  or  surface  as  a  new 
force  to  be  added  to  the  others  proposed.  In  the  other  way,  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  moving  point  as  compelled  to  describe 
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the  curve  which  it  must  traverse ;  and  this  is  enough  to  aJBTord 
the  fundamental  equations,  though  this  curve  may  then  be  primi- 
tively unknown. 

Motions  of  a  sys-  Thc  othor,  morc  real  and  more  difficult  case,  is  that 
tern.  of  the  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  in  any  way  con- 

nected, whose  proper  motions  are  altered  by  the  conditions  of  their 
connection.  There  is  a  new  elementary  conception  about  the 
measurement  of  forces  which  some  geometers  declare  to  be  logi- 
cally deducible  from  antecedent  considerations,  and  to  which  they 
would  assign  the  place  and  title  of  a  fourth  law  of  motion.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  make  it  into  a  fourth  law  of  mo- 
tion ;  but  such  is  not  its  philosophical  character.  The  idea  is,  that 
forces  which  impress  the  same  velocity  on  different  masses  are  to 
each  other  exactly  as  those  masses ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
forces  are  proportional  to  the  masses,  as  we  have  seen  them,  under 
the  third  law  of  motion,  to  be  proportional  to  the  velocities.  All 
phenomena,  such  as  the  communication  of  motion  by  collision,  or 
in  any  other  way,  have  tended  to  confirm  the  supposition  of  this 
new  kind  of  proportion.  It  evidently  results  from  this,  that  when 
we  have  to  compare  forces  which  impress  different  velocities  on 
unequal  masses,  each  must  be  measured  according  to  the  product 
of  the  mass  upon  which  it  acts  by  the  corresponding  velocity. 
This  product  is  called  by  geometers  quantity  of  motion ;  and  it  de- 
termines the  percussion  of  a  body,  and  also  the  pressure  that  a 
body  may  exercise  against  any  fixed  obstacle  to  its  motion. 

Proceeding  to  the  second  dynamical  case,  we  see  that  the  char- 
acteristic difficulty  of  this  order  of  questions  consists  in  the  way  of 
estimating  the  connection  of  the  different  bodies  of  the  system,  in 
virtue  of  which  their  mutual  reactions  will  necessarily  affect  the 
motions  which  each  would  take  if  alone  ;  and  we  can  have  no 
a-priori  knowledge  of  what  the  alterations  will  be.  In  the  case  of 
the  pendulum,  for  instance,  the  particles  nearest  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, and  those  furthest  from  it,  must  react  on  each  other  by 
their  connection — the  one  moving  faster  and  the  other  slower  than 
if  they  had  been  free  ;  and  no  established  dynamic  principle  exists 
revealing  the  law  which  determines  these  reactions.  Geometers 
naturally  began  by  laying  down  a  principle  for  each  particular 
case  ;  and  many  were  the  principles  thus  offered,  which  turned  out 
to  be  only  remarkable  theorems  furnished  simultaneously  by  funda- 
mental dynamic  equations.  Lagrange  has  given  us,  in  his  "Ana- 
lytical Mechanics,"  the  general  history  of  this  series  of  labors ;  and 
very  interesting  it  is,  as  a  study  of  the  progressive  march  of  the 
DAifmhcrfs  tuman  intellect.  This  method  of  proceeding  continued 
principle.  till  tho  tlmc  of  D'Alcmbcrt,  who  put  an  end  to  all  these 
isolated  researches  by  seeing  how  to  compute  the  reactions  of  the 
bodies  of  a  system  in  virtue  of  their  connection,  and  establisliing 
the  fundamental  equations  of  the  motion  of  any  system.  By  tlie 
nid  of  the  great  princi|)le  which  bears  his  name,  he  made  questions 
of  motion  iiierL';"  in  simple  questions  of  equilibrium.     Th;'  pi'ini-i;  le 
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is  simply  this.  In  the  case  supposed,  the  natural  motion  clearly 
divides  itself  into  two — the  one  which  subsists  and  the  one  which 
has  been  destroyed.  By  D'Alembert's  view,  all  these  last,  or  in 
other  words,  all  the  motions  that  have  been  lost  or  gained  by  the 
different  bodies  of  the  system  by  their  reaction,  necessarily  balance 
each  other,  under  the  conditions  of  the  connection  which  character- 
izes the  proposed  system.  James  Bernouilli  saw  this  with  regard  to 
the  particular  case  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  he  was  led  by  it  to  form  an 
equation  adapted  to  determine  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  most 
simple  system  of  weight.  But  he  extended  the  resource  no  further ; 
and  what  he  did  detracts  nothing  from  the  credit  of  D'Alembert's 
conception,  the  excellence  of  which  consists  in  its  entire  generality. 

In  D'Alembert's  hands  the  principle  seemed  to  have  a  purely 
logical  character.  But  its  germ  may  be  recognised  in  the  second 
law  of  motion,  established  by  Newton,  under  the  name  of  the 
equality  of  reaction  and  action.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  same,  with 
regard  to  two  bodies  only  acting  upon  each  other  in  the  line  which 
connects  them.  The  one  is  the  greatest  possible  generalization  of 
the  otlier ;  and  this  way  of  regarding  it  brings  out  its  true  nature, 
by  giving  it  the  physical  character  which  D'Alembert  did  not  im- 
press upon  it.  Henceforth  therefore  we  recognise  in  it  the  second 
law  of  motion,  extended  to  any  number  of  bodies  connected  in  any 
manner. 

We  see  how  every  dynamical  question  is  thus  convertible  into 
one  of  Statics,  by  forming,  in  each  case,  equations  of  equilibrium 
between  the  destroyed  motions.  But  then  comes  the  difficulty  of 
making  out  what  the  destroyed  motions  are.  In  endeavoring  to 
get  rid  of  the  embarrassing  consideration  of  the  quantities  of 
motion  lost  or  gained,  Euler,  above  others,  has  supplied  us  with 
the  method  most  suitable  for  use — that  of  attributing  to  each  body 
a  quantity  of  motion  equal  and  contrary  to  that  which  it  exhibits, 
it  l)eing  evident  that  if  such  equal  and  contrary  motion  could  be 
imposed  upon  it,  equilibrium  would  be  the  result.  This  method 
contemplates  only  the  primitive  and  the  actual  motions  which  are 
the  true  elements  of  the  dynamic  problem — the  given  and  the  un- 
known ;  and  it  is  under  this  method  that  D'Alembert's  principle  is 
habitually  conceived  of.  Questions  of  motion  being  thus  reduced 
to  questions  of  equilibrium,  the  next  step  is  to  combine  D'Alem- 
bert's principle  with  that  of  virtual  velocities.  This  is  the  combi- 
nation proposed  by  Lagrange,  and  developed  in  his  "  Analytical 
Mechanics,"  which  has  carried  up  the  science  of  abstract  Mechanics 
to  the  highest  degree  of  logical  perfection — that  is,  to  a  rigorous 
unity.  All  questions  that  it  can  comprehend  are  brought  under  a 
single  principle,  througli  which  tlie  solution  of  any  problem  what- 
ever offers  only  analytical  difficulties. 

D'Alembert  immediately  applied  his  principle  to  the  case  of 
fluids^iquid  and  gaseous,  which  evidently  admit  of  its  use  as  well 
as  solids,  their  peculiar  conditions  being  considered.  The  result 
was  our  obtaining  general  equations  of  the  motion  of  fluids,  wholly 
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unknown  before.  The  principle  of  virtual  velocities  rendered  thi« 
perfectly  easy,  and  again  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  in  regard  to 
concrete  considerations,  and  presented  none  but  analytical  diffi- 
culties. We  must  admit,  however,  that  our  actual  knowledge  ob- 
tained under  this  theory  is  extremely  imperfect  owing  to  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  integrations  required.  If  it  was  so  in 
'  questions  of  pure  Statics,  much  more  must  it  be  so  in  the  more 
complex  dynamical  questions.  The  problem  of  the  flow  of  a  gravi- 
tating liquid  through  a  given  orifice,  simple  as  it  appears,  has  never 
yet  been  resolved.  To  simplify  as  far  as  they  could,  geometers 
have  had  recourse  to  Daniel  Bernouilli's  hypothesis  of  the  parallel- 
ism of  sections,  which  admits  of  our  considering  motion  in  regard 
to  horizontal  laminge  instead  of  particle  by  particle.  But  this 
method  of  considering  each  horizontal  lamina  of  a  liquid  as  moving 
altogether,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  following,  is  evidently  con- 
trary to  the  fact  in  "almost  all  cases.  The  lateral  motions  are 
wholly  abstracted,  and  their  sensible  existence  imposes  on  us  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  motion  of  each  particle.  We  must  then 
consider  the  science  of  hydrodynamics  as  being  still  in  its  infancy, 
even  with  regard  to  liquids,  and  much  more  with  regard  to  gases. 
Yet,  as  tiie  fundamental  equations  of  the  motions  of  fluids  are  irre- 
versibly established,  it  is  clear  that  what  remains  to  be  accomplished 
is  in  the  direction  of  mathematical  analysis  alone. 

Such  is  the  Method  of  Rational  Mechanics.  As  for 
Results.  ^1^^  great  theoretical  results  of  the  science — the  princi- 

pal general  properties  of  equilibrium  and  motion  thus  far  discovered 
— they  were  at  first  taken  for  real  principles,  each  being  destined 
to  furnish  the  solution  of  a  certain  order  of  new  problems  in  Me- 
chanics. As  the  systematic  character  of  the  science  has  come  out, 
stMticai  theo-  however,  these  supposed  principles  have  shown  them- 
renis.'  selves  to  be  mere  theorems — necessary  results  of  the 

fundamental  theories  of  abstract  Statics  and  Dynamics. 

Of  these  theorems,  two  belong  to  Statics.  The  most 
i.nw  o(  ropoBo.  j,gjj^a^^.]^^^|^|g  jg  |^]^at  discovcrcd  by  Torricelli  with  regard 
to  the  equilibrium  of  heavy  bodies.  It  consists  in  this  ;  that  when 
any  system  of  heavy  bodies  is  in  a  situation  of  equilibrium,  its 
centre  of  gravity  is  necessarily  placed  at  the  lowest  or  highest  pos- 
sible point,  in  comparison  with  all  the  positions  it  might  take  under 
any  other  situation  of  the  system.  Maupertuis  afterward,  by  his 
working  out  of  his  Lmv  of  repose^  gave  a  large  generalization  to 
this  theorem  of  Torricelli' s,  which  at  once  became  a  mere  particu- 
lar case  under  that  law ;  Torricelli's  applying  merely  to  cases  of 
terrestrial  gravitation,  while  that  of  Maupertuis  extends  throughout 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  great  natural  attractive  forces. 

The  other  general  property  relating  to  equilibrium 
rmbiii?  oT'<  qm-  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  complement  of  the 
libriu.n.  former.      It   consists   in   the   fundamental    distinction 

between  the  cases  of  stability  and  instability  of  equilibrium.  There 
being  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  abstract  repose,  the  term  is  applied 
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here  to  that  state  of  stable  equilibrium  which  exists  where  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  placed  as  low  as  possible ;  while  unstable  equilib- 
rium is  that  which  is  popularly  called  equilibrium ;  and  it  exists 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  as  high  as  possible.  Mauper- 
tuis's  theorem  consisted  in  this — that  the  situation  of  equilibrium 
of  any  system  is  always  that  in  which  the  sum  of  vires  vivce  (active 
forces)  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  ;  and  the  one  under  notice 
developed  by  Lagrange,  consists  in  this — that  in  any  system  equi- 
librium is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  the  sum  of  vires  vivce  is 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  Observation  teaches  the  facts  in  the 
most  simple  cases ;  but  it  requires  a  large  theory  to  exhibit  to 
geometers  that  the  distinction  is  equally  applicable  to  the  most 
compound  systems. 

Proceeding  to  the  theorems  relative  to  dynamics,  the  most  direct 
way  of  establishing  them  is  that  used  by  Lagrange — exhibiting 
them  as  immediate  consequences  of  the  general  equation  of  dynam- 
ics, deduced  from  the  combination  of  D'Alembert's  ^  „„„i^^i  ^^^^ 
principle  with  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  The  rems"'*" 
first  theorem  is  that  of  the  conservation  of  the  motion  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  discovered  by  Newton.  Newton  showed  that  the  mutual 
action  of  the  bodies  of  any  system,  whether  of  attraction,  impul- 
sion, or  any  other — regard  being  had  to  the  constant 
equality  between  action  and  reaction— can  not  in  any  fh° mo'"tIono?the 
way  affect  the  state  of  the  centre  of  gravity;  so  that  if  '^"'fe  of  gravity. 
there  were  no  accelerating  forces  besides,  and  if  the  exterior  forces 
of  the  system  were  reduced  to  instantaneous  forces,  the  centre  of 
gravity  would  remain  immovable,  or  would  move  uniformly  in  a 
right  line.  D'Alembert  generalized  this  property,  and  exhibited  it 
in  such  a  form  that  every  case  in  which  the  motion  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  has  to  be  considered  may  be  treated  as  that  of  a  single 
molecule.  It  is  seldom  that  we  form  an  idea  of  the  entire  theo- 
retical generality  of  such  great  results  as  those  of  rational  Mechan- 
ics. We  think  of  them  as  relating  to  inorganic  bodies,  or  as  other- 
wise circumscribed ;  but  we  can  not  too  carefully  remember  that 
they  apply  to  all  phenomena  whatever ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  uni- 
versality alone  are  the  basis  of  all  real  science. 

The  second  general  theorem  of  dynamics  is  the  prin-  p^jj^^.  j^  ^^ 
ciple  of  areas,  the  first  perception  of  which  is  attrib-  ""as"^  ° 
utable  to  Kepler.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  this :  that  if  the  accel- 
erating force  of  any  molecule  tends  constantly  toward  a  fixed  point, 
the  vector  radius  of  the  moving  body  describes  equal  areas  in 
equal  times  round  the  fixed  point ;  so  that  the  area  described  at 
the  end  of  any  time  increases  in  proportion  to  the  time :  and  the 
reciprocal  fact  is  clear,— that  the  evidence  of  the  areas  and  the 
times  proves  the  action  upon  the  body  of  a  force  directed  toward 
the  fixed  point.  This  discovery  of  Kepler's  is  the  more  remarkable 
for  having  been  made  before  dynamics  had  been  really  created  by 
Galileo.  Its  importance  in  astronomy  we  shall  see  hereafter.  But 
though,  in  its   simplest  form,  it  is  one  of  the  bases  of  celestial 
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Mechanics,  it  is,  in  fact,  only  the  simplest  particular  case  of  the 
great  general  theorem  of  areas,  exhibited  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  D'Arcy,  Daniel  Bernouilli,  and  Euler.  Kepler's  dis- 
covery related  only  to  the  motion  of  a  point,  while  the  later  one 
refers  to  the  motion  of  any  system  of  bodies,  acting  on  each  other 
in  any  manner  whatever  ;  which  constitutes  a  case,  not  only  more 
complex,  but  different,  on  account  of  the  mutual  actions  involved. 
It  yields  proof,  however,  that  though  the  area  described  by  the 
vector  radius  of  each  molecule  may  be  altered  by  reciprocal  actions, 
the  sum  of  tlie  areas  described  will  remain  invariable  in  a  given 
time,  and  will  increase  therefore  in  proportion  to  the  time.  As  the 
theorem  of  the  centre  of  gravity  determines  all  that  relates  to  mo- 
tions of  translation,  this  determines  all  that  relates  to  motions  of 
rotation  :  and  the  two  together  are  sufficient  for  the  complete  study 
of  the  motion  of  any  system  of  bodies,  in  either  direction.  And 
here  comes  in  the  facility  afforded  by  M.  Poinsot's  conception — 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  Statics.  By  substituting  for  the 
areas  or  momentum  of  the  geometers,  the  couples  engendered  by 
the  proposed  forces,  a  philosophical  completeness  is  given  to  the 
theory,  and  a  concrete  value,  and  proper  dynamic  direction,  to 
what  was  before  a  simple  geometrical  expression  of  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  equations  of  motion. 

Tiie  invHr:ai)ie  Laplacc  clicitcd  from  the  theory  of  areas  that  dy- 
pi"""  namic  property  which  he  called  the  invariable  plane, 

the  consideration  of  which  is  highly  important  in  celestial  mechan- 
ics. It  is  in  the  study  of  astronomy  that  the  importance  fully 
appears  of  the  determination  of  a  plane,  whose  direction  is  unaf- 
fected by  the  mutual  action  of  different  bodies  in  our  own  solar 
system  ;  for  we  thus  obtain  a  point  of  reference,  a  necessarily  fixed 
term  of  comparison,  by  which  to  estimate  the  variations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  precision 
in  the  determination  of  the  situation  of  this  plane ;  but  this  does 
not  impair  the  character  of  the  theorem  in  its  relation  to  rational 
Mechanics.  Again,  we  are  indebted  to  Poinsot,  who,  by  simplify- 
ing, haS  once  more  extended  the  process  to  which  his  method 
is  applied :  and  he  has  repaired  an  important  omission  made  by 
Laplace,  in  taking  into  the  account  the  smaller  areas  described  by 
satellites,  and  their  rotation,  and  that  of  the  sun  itself;  whereas 
Laplace  has  attended  only  to  the  larger  areas  described  by  the 
planets  in  their  course  round  the  sun. 

Moment  of  iner-       Finally,  thoro  are  Euler's  theorems  of  the  moment 

tia.  of  inertia^  and  the  principal  axes,  which  are  among 

the  most  important  general  results  of  rational  Mechan- 

Principal  axes.       .  -n.  ^   Ti  i  i       j.  •  x 

ics.  By  means  of  these,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  motion  of  rotation.  By  means  of  all  the 
theorems  just  touched  upon,  we  are  put  in  the  direct  way  to  deter- 
mine the  entire  motion  of  any  body,  or  system  of  bodies  whatever. 
Besides  them,  geometers  have  discovered  some  which  are  less 
general,  but,  though  by  no  means  indispensable,  yet  very  important 
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from  the  simplification  they  introduce  into  special  researches.  Stu- 
dents will  recognise  their  functions,  when  their  mere  names  are 
presented ;  which  is  all  that  our  space  allows :  I  refer  to  the  theo- 
rem of  the  conservation  of  active  forces, — singularly  important  in 
its  applications  to  industrial  Mechanics :  the  theorem,  improperly 
called  the  principle  of  the  least  action,  as  old  as  Ptolemy,  who 
observed  that  reflected  light  takes  the  shortest  way  from  one  point 
to  another, — an  observation  which  was  the  basis  of  Maupertuis's  dis- 
covery of  this  property:  and  lastly,  a  theorem  not  usually  classed 
with  the  foregoing,  yet  worthy  of  no  less  esteem, — the  theorem  of 
the  co-existence  of  small  oscillations,  of  Daniel  Bernouilli.  This 
discovery  is  as  important  in  its  physical  as  its  logical  bearings ; 
and  it  explains  a  multitude  of  facts  which,  clearly  known,  could 
not  be  referred  to  their  principles.  It  consists  in  showing  that  the 
infinitely  small  oscillations  caused  by  the  return  of  any  system  of 
forces,  to  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  coexist  without  interference, 
and  can  be  treated  separately. 

This  reference  to  the  principal  general  theorems  hitherto ,  dis- 
covered in  Rational  Mechanics  concludes  our  review  of  the  second 
branch  of  Concrete  Mathematics. 

As  for  our  review  of  the  whole  science,  I  wish  I 
could  better  have  communicated  my  own  profound  sense  "^ "  °"* 
of  the  nature  of  this  immense  and  admirable  science,  which  the 
necessary  basis  of  the  whole  of  Positive  Philosophy,  constitutes 
the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  the  compass  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. But  I  hope  that  those  who  have  not  the  misfortune  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  this  fundamental  science  may,  according  to  the 
process  of  thought  which  I  have  indicated,  attain  some  clear  idea 
of  its  philosophical  character. 

To  preserve  complete  the  philosophical  arrangement  of  Mathe- 
matics in  its  present  state,  I  ought  to  consider  here  a  third  branch 
of  Concrete  Mathematics ;  the  application  of  analysis  to  thermo- 
logical  phenomena,  according  to  the  discoveries  of  Fourier.  But, 
to  avoid  too  great  a  breach  of  customary  arrangement,  I  have 
reserved  the  subject,  and  shall  place  Thermology  among  the  depart- 
ments of  Physics. 

Mathematical  philosophy  being  now  completely  characterized, 
we  shall  proceed  to  examine  its  application  to  the  study  of  Natural 
Phenomena,  in  their  various  orders,  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  simplicity.  By  this  character  alone  can  they  cast  light 
back  again  upon  the  science  which  explains  them ;  and  under  this 
character  alone  can  they  be  suitably  estimated.  According  to  the 
natural  order  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  we  now  proceed  to  that 
class  of  phenomena  with  which  Mathematics  is  most  concerned, — 
the  phenomena  of  Asteonomy. 


BOOK  II. 

ASTRONOMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL   VIEW, 

It  is  easy  to  describe  clearly  the  character  of  astro- 
nomical  science,  from  its  being  thoroughly  separated 
in  our  time,  from  all  theological  and  metaphysical  influence.  Look 
ing  at  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  though  three 
of  our  senses  take  cognizance  of  distant  objects,  only  one  of  the 
three  perceives  the  stars.  The  blind  could  know  nothing  of  them  ; 
and  we  who  see,  after  all  our  preparation,  know  nothing  of  stars 
hidden  by  distance,  except  by  induction.  Of  all  objects,  the  planets 
are  those  which  appear  to  us  under  the  least  varied  aspect.  We 
see  how  we  may  determine  their  forms,  their  distances,  their  bulk, 
and  their  motions,  but  we  can  never  know  anything  of  their  chem- 
ical or  mineralogical  structure ;  and,  much  less,  that  of  organized 
beings  living  on  their  surface.  We  may  obtain  positive  knowledge 
of  their  geometrical  and  mechanical  phenomena ;  but  all  physical, 
chemical,  physiological,  and  social  researches,  for  which  our  powers 
fit  us  on  our  own  earth,  are  out  of  tlie  question  in  regard  to  the 
planets.  Whatever  knowledge  is  obtainable  by  means  of  the  sense 
of  Sight,  we  may  hope  to  attain  with  regard  to  the  stars,  whether 
we  at  present  see  the  method  or  not ;  and  whatever  knowledge  re- 
quires the  aid  of  other  senses,  we  must  at  once  exclude  from  our 
expectations,  in  spite  of  any  appearances  to  the  contrary.  As  to 
questions  about  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  they  finally  depend 
on  Sight  or  not, — we  must  patiently  wait,  for  an  ascertainment  of 
their  character,  before  we  can  settle  whether  they  are  applicable 
to  the  stars  or  not.  The  only  case  in  which  this  rule  will  be  pro- 
nounced too  severe  is  that  of  questions  of  temperatures.  The 
mathematical  thermology  created  by  Fourier  may  tempt  us  to  hope 
that,  as  he  has  estimated  the  temperature  of  the  space  in  which  we 
move,  wo   may   in   time   ascertain  the   mean   temperature   of   the 
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heavenly  bodies :  liut  1  regard  this  order  of  facts  as  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  our  recognition.  We  can  never  learn  their  internal 
constitution,  nor,  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  how  heat  is  absorbed 
by  their  atmosphere.  Newton's  attempt  to  estimate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  comet  of  1680  at  its  perihelion  could  accomplish  noth- 
ing more,  even  with  the  science  of  our  day,  than  show  what  would 
be  the  temperature  of  our  globe  in  the  circumstances  of  that 
comet.  We  may  therefore  define  Astronomy  as  the  ^,-  ■■ 
science  by  which  we  discover  the  laws  of  the  geometri- 
cal and  mechanical  plienomena  presented  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 

It  is  desirable  to  add  a  limitation  which  is  important,  . 

though  not  of  primary  necessity.  The  part  of  the  sci- 
ence which  we  command  from  what  we  may  call  the  Solar  point  of 
view  is  distinct,  and  evidently  capable  of  being  made  complete  and 
satisfactory  ;  while  that  which  is  regarded  from  the  Universal  point 
of  view  is  in  its  infancy  to  us  now,  and  must  ever  be  illimitable  to 
our  successors  of  the  remotest  generations.  Men  will  never  com- 
pass in  their  conceptions  the  whole  of  the  stars.  The  diflerence  is 
very  striking  now  to  us  who  find  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  solar 
system  at  our  command,  while  we  have  not  obtained  the  first  and 
most  simple  element  in  sidereal  astronomy — the  determination  of 
the  stellar  intervals.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  progress  of 
our  knowledge  in  certain  portions  of  the  larger  field,  it  will  leave 
us  always  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  understanding  the 
universe. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  science,  there  exists  a  constant 
and  necessary  harmony  between  our  needs  and  our  knowledge. 
We  shall  find  this  to  be  true  everywhere.  The  fact  is,  w^e  need  to 
know  only  what,  in  some  way  or  other,  acts  upon  us ;  and  the  in 
fluence  which  acts  upon  us  becomes,  in  turn,  our  means  of  knowl- 
edge. This  is  evidently  and  remarkably  true  in  regard  to  As- 
tronomy. It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  us  to  know  the  laws 
of  the  solar  system :  and  we  have  attained  great  precision  with  re- 
gard to  them ;  but,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  starry  universe  is  for- 
bidden to  us,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  of  no  real  consequence  to  us,  except 
as  a  gratification  of  our  curiosity.  The  interior  mechanism  of  each 
solar  system  is  essentially  independent  of  the  mutual  action  of 
distant  suns  ;  as  it  may  well  be,  considering  the  distance  of  these 
suns  from  each  other,  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  planets 
from  their  suns.  Our  tables  of  astronomical  events,  constructed  in 
advance,  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  other  system 
than  our  own  ;  and  they  agree  with  our  direct  observations,  pre- 
cisely and  necessarily.  This  is  our  proper  field  ;  and  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  so.  We  must  keep  carefully  apart  the  idea  of 
the  solar  system  and  that  of  the  universe,  and  be  always  assured 
that  our  only  true  interest  is  in  the  former.  Within  this  boundary 
alone  is  astronomy  the  supreme  and  positive  science  that  we  have 
determined  it  to  be ;  and,  in  fact,  the  innumerable  stars  that  are 
scattered  througli  space  serve  us  scientifically  only  as  providing 
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positions  which  may  be  called  fixed,  with  which  we  may  compare 
the  interior  movements  of  our  system. 

Means  of  expio-  ^^^  ^hall  find,  as  we  proceed  through  the  whole 
ration.  gradation  of  the  science,  that  the  more  complex  the 

science,  the  more  various  are  the  means  of  exploration ;  whereas, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  completeness  of 
the  knowledge  obtained  is  in  any  proportion  to  the  abundance  of 
oui'  means.  Our  knowledge  of  astronomy  is  more  perfect  than  that 
of  any  of  the  sciences  which  follow  it ;  yet  in  none  are  our  means 
of  exploration  so  few. 

The  means  of  exploration  are  three  : — direct  observation  ;  obser- 
vation by  experiment ;    and  observation  by  comparison.     In  the 
first  case,  we  look  at  the  phenomenon  before   our  eyes ;    in  the 
second,  we  see  how  it  is  modified  by  artificial  circumstances  to 
which  we  have  subjected  it ;  and  in  the  third,  we  contemplate  a 
series  of  analogous  cases,  in  which  the  phenomenon  is  more  and 
more  simplified.     It  is  only  in  the  case  of  organized  bodies,  whose 
phenomena  are  extremely  difficult  of  access,  that  all  the  three 
methods  can  be  employed ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  astronomy  we 
can  use  only  the  first.     Experiment  is,  of  course,  impossible  ;  and 
comparison  could  take  place  only  if  we  were  familiar  with  abun- 
dance of  solar  systems,  which  is  equally  out  of  the  question.     Even 
simple  observation  is  reduced  to  the  use  of  one  sense, — that  of 
sight  alone.  And  again,  even  this  sense  is  very  little  used.   Reason- 
ing bears  a  greater  proportion  to  observation  here,  than  in  any  sci- 
ence that  follows  it ;  and  hence  its  high  intellectual  dignity.     To 
measure  angles  and  compute  times  are  the  only  methods  by  which 
we  can  discover  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  Ijodies  ;  and  they  are 
enough.     The  few  incoherent  sensations  concerned  would  be,  of 
themselves,  very  insignificant ;  they  could  not  teach  us  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  nor  tlie  path  of  a  planet.     They  are  combined  and 
rendered  serviceable  by  long-drawn  and  complex  reasonings ;  so 
that  we  might  truly  say  that  the  phenomena,  however 
real,  are  constructed  by  our  understanding.     The  sim- 
plicity of  the  phenomena  to  be  studied,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  them,  constitute,  by  their  combination,  the  eminently  mathemati- 
cal character  of  the  science  of  astronomy.     On  the  one  hand,  the 
perpetual  necessity  of  deducing  from  a  small  number  of  direct 
measures,  whether  angular  or  horary,  quantities  which  are  not 
themselves  immediately  observable,  renders  the  use   of  abstract 
mathematics  indispensable  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  astronomical 
questions  being  always,  in  themselves,  problems  of  geometry,  or 
else  of  mechanics,  must  fall  into  the  department  of  concrete  mathe- 
matics.    Again,  the  regularity  of  astronomical  forms  admits  of  ge- 
ometrical treatment ;  and  the  simplicity  of  astronomical  movements 
admits  of  mechanical  treatment  with  a  very  high  degree  of  precision. 
There  is  perhaps  no  analytical  process,  no  geometrical  or  mechani- 
cal doctrine,  which  is  not  employed  in  astronomical   researclies, 
and  many  of  them  have  as  yet  had  no  other  aim.     Considering  the 
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simple  nature  of  astronomical  investigations,  and  the  easy  applica- 
tion to  them  of  mathematical  means,  it  is  evident  why  astronomy 
is,  by  common  consent,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  natural  sciences. 
It  deserves  this  place,  first,  by  the  perfection  of  its  scientific  char- 
acter ;  and,  next,  by  the  preponderant  importance  of  the  laws  which 
it  discloses. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  its  utility  in  the  measurement  of 
time,  the  exact  description  of  the  globe,  and  the  ]ierfecting  of  navi- 
gation, which  are  not  circumstances  that  could  determine  its  rank, 
we  may  just  observe  that  it  aftbrds  an  instance  of  the  necessity 
of  the  loftiest  scientific  speculations  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
ordinary  wants.  Hipparchus  began  to  apply  astronomical  theory 
to  the  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  A  prodigious  amount  of  ge- 
ometrical science  has  gone  to  improve  our  tables  of  longitude  up 
to  their  present  point ;  and  if  we  can  not  now  get  within  half-a-dozen 
miles  of  a  true  estimate  in  the  seas  under  the  line,  it  is  for  want  of 
more  science  still. 

Those  who  say  that  science  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  ob- 
served facts  may  here  see  how  imperfect  is  their  account  of  the 
matter.  The  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  collected  facts  from  ob- 
servation of  the  heavens  ;  but  there  was  no  astronom-  vvhen  it  became 
ical  science  till  the  early  Greek  philosophers  referred  » ^^'ence. 
the  diurnal  movement  to  geometrical  laws.  The  aim  of  astronom- 
ical researches  was  to  establish  what  would  be  the  state  of  the  sky 
at  some  future  time  ;  and  no  accumulation  of  facts  could  eff"ect  this, 
till  the  facts  were  made  the  basis  of  reasonings.  Till  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  or  of  some  star,  could  be  accurately  predicted,  as  to 
time  and  place,  there  was  no  astronomical  science.  Its  whole 
progress  since  has  been  by  introducing  more  and  more  certainty 
and  precision  into  its  predictions,  and  in  using  smaller  and  smaller 
■data  from  direct  observation  for  a  more  and  more  distant  prevision. 
No  part  of  natural  philosophy  manifests  more  strikingly  the  truth 
of  the  axiom  that  all  science  has  prevision  for  its  end:  an  axiom 
which  separates  science  from  erudition,  which  relates  the  events  of 
the  past,  without  any  regard  to  the  future. 

However  impossible  may  be  the  aim  to  reduce  the  Rp,ii,ction  to  a 
phenomena  of  the  respective  sciences  to  a  single  law,  «'"sie  law. 
supreme  in  each,  this  should  be  the  aim  of  philosophers,  as  it  is 
only  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  which  prevents  its  ac- 
<5omplishment.  The  perfection  of  a  science  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  approach  to  this  consummation ;  and,  according  to  this  test, 
astronomy  distances  all  other  sciences.  Supposing  it  to  relate  tc 
our  solar  system  alone,  the  point  is  attained  ;  for  the  single  general 
law  of  gravitation  comprehends  the  whole  of  its  phenomena.  It  ia 
to  this  that  we  must  recur  when  we  wish  to  sliow  what  we  mean  bj 
the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  without  any  inquiry  into  its  first 
or  final  cause ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  learn  the  true  character  and 
conditions  of  scientific  Iij/pothesis, — no  other  science  having  a])plied 
this  powerful  instrument  so  extensively  or  so  usefully.    After  havina 
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*5xliibited  these  great  general  properties  of  astronomical  philosophy^ 
I  shall  apply  them  to  perfect  the  philosophical  character  of  the 
other  principal  sciences. 

Regarding  astronomical  science,  apart  from  its  method,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  natural  laws  wiiich  it  discloses,  its  pre-eminence  is  no 
less  incontestable.  I  have  always  admired,  as  a  stroke  of  philo- 
sophic genius,  Newton's  title  of  his  treatise  on  Celestial  Mechanics, 
"  The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;"  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  indicate  with  a  more  energetic  conciseness  that  the 
general  laws  of  astronomical  phenomena  are  the  basis  of  all  our 
real  knowledge. 

ReiHtion  to  o  hrr  ^^^^  may  860  at  a  glance  that  astronomy  is  indepen- 
scieiic.s  (;ient  of  all  the  natural  sciences,  depending  on  Mathe- 

matics alone  :  and  though,  philosophically  speaking,  we  put  Math- 
ematics at  the  head  of  the  whole  series,  we  practically  regard  it  less 
as  a  natural  science  of  itself  (from  the  paucity  of  phenomena  wliich 
it  presents  to  observation)  than  as  the  repository  of  principles  by 
which  the  natural  sciences  are  interpreted  and  investigated.  Phil- 
osophically speaking,  astronomy  depends  on  Mathematics  alone, 
o^ving  nothing  to  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Physiology,  which  wero 
either  undiscovered,  or  lost  in  theological  and  meta|)]iysical  con- 
fusion, while  astronomy  was  a  true  science  in  the  hands  of  the  an- 
cient geometers.  But  the  phenomena  of  the  other  sciences  are  de- 
pendent naturally  as  well  as  systematically,  on  astronomical  facts, 
and  can  be  perfectly  studied  only  through  astronomy.  We  can  not 
thoroughly  understand  any  terrestrial  phenomenon  without  con- 
sidering what  our  glol)e  is,  and  what  part  it  bears  in  the  solar 
system,  as  its  situation  and  motions  affect  the  conditions  of  every- 
thing upon  it ;  and  what  would  become  of  our  physical,  chemical, 
and  physiological  ideas,  without  consideration  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation ?  In  the  remotest  case  of  all,  that  of  Social  phenomena,  it 
is  certain  that  changes  in  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sunj 
and  consequently  in  the  duration  of  the  year,  in  the  oliliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  etc.,  which  in  astronomy  would  merely  modify  some 
coefficient.'?,  would  largely  affect  or  completely  destroy  our  social 
development.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Social  physics 
would  be  an  impossible  science,  if  geometers  had  not  shown  us  that 
the  perturbations  of  our  solar  system  can  never  be  more  than 
gradual  and  restricted  oscillations  round  a  mean  condition  which  is 
invariable.  If  astronomical  conditions  were  liable  to  indefinite 
variations,  the  human  existence  which  depends  upon  them  could 
never  be  reduced  to  laws. 

Not  less  important  is  the  influence  of  astronomical  science  on 
our  own  intelligence.  It  has  done  much  more  than  relieve  us  from 
superstitious  terrors  and  absurd  notions  about  comets  and  eclipses, 
— notions  which,  as  Laplace  observed,  would  spring  up  again  im- 
mediately if  our  astronomy  were  forgotten.  This  science  has  done 
much  more  for  our  understandings  than  that.  It  has  done  more- 
tlmn  any  other  pursuit — simply  because  it  is  the  most  scientific  of 
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all — to  expose  and  destroy  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  which  is 
generally  regarded  by  the  moderns  as  the  basis  of  every  religious 
system,  though  it  is  in  fact  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause.  The 
knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  has  overthrown  the  very 
foundation  of  the  doctrine,  which  supposed  the  universe  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  our  globe,  and  therefore  to  Man.  Since  Newton's 
time,  the  development  of  celestial  Mechanics  has  deprived  theolo- 
gical philosophy  of  its  principal  intellectual  office,  by  proving  that 
the  order  maintained  throughout  our  system  and  the  whole  universe 
is  by  the  simple  gravitation  of  its  parts.  If  we  took  an  a-priori 
view,  we  should  say  that,  as  we  exist,  our  system  must  be  such  as 
to  admit  of  our  existence ;  and  one"  necessary  condition  of  this  is 
such  a  degree  of  stability  in  our  system  as  we  actually  find.  This 
stability  we  scientifically  perceive  to  be  a  simple  consequence  of 
mechanical  laws  working  among  the  incidents  of  our  system, — the 
extremely  small  planetary  bodies  in  their  relation  to  the  larger  sun  ; 
the  small  eccentricity  of  their  orbits,  and  moderate  inclination  of 
their  planes  ;  which  incidents,  again,  are  necessary  consequences  of 
the  mode  of  formation  of  the  entire  system.  The  stability  by  virtue 
of  which  we  hold  our  existence  is  not  found  in  the  case  of  comets, 
whose  perturbations  are  not  only  great,  but  liable  to  indefinite  in- 
crease ;  and  their  being  inhabited  is  inconceivable.  Thus,  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes  would  be  reduced  to  the  truism  that  there 
are  no  inhabited  bodies  in  our  system  but  those  which  are  habitable. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  principle  of  the  conditions  of  existence, 
which  is  the  true  positive  transformation  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  and  of  far  superior  scope  and  profit  in  every  way. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  divisions  of  the  science.  Divi-ions  oi  the 
These  arise  immediately  out  of  the  fact,  now  familiar  s'^ifK'e. 
to  us,  that  astronomical  phenomena  are  either  geometrical  or  me- 
chanical. They  are  Celestial  Geometry,  which  is  still  called 
Astronomy,  from  its  having  possessed  a  scientific  character  before 
the  other ;  and  Celestial  Mechanics,  of  which  Newton  was  the  im- 
mortal foimder.  Though  our  business  is  with  our  own  system,  the 
same  division  extends  to  Sidereal  astronomy,  supposing  that  kind  of 
exploration  to  be  within  our  power.  As  before,  we  see  ceiestiai  Geom 
geometry  to  be  more  simple  in  its  phenomena  than  ^^n- 
mechanics,  and  that  mechanics  is  dependent  on  geometry,  witlioui 
reciprocity.  In  fact,  men  were  successfully  inquiring  into  the  forms 
and  sizes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  studying  their  geometrical 
laws,  before  anything  was  known  of  the  forces  which  changed  their 
positions.  Whereas,  the  province  of  Celestial  Mechan-  oiestiai  Mecha 
ics  is  to  analyze  the  motions  of  the  stars,  in  order  to  '"<="• 
refer  them,  by  the  rules  of  Rational  Mechanics,  to  the  elementary 
motions  regulated  by  a  universal  and  invariable  mathematical  law ; 
— thence,  again,  departing  to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  real  motions 
by  scientifically  determining  them  a  priori,  taking  from  observation 
the  necessary  data — the  fewest  possible — for  the  calculations  of 
general  mechanics.     This  is  the  link  by  which  astronomy  and  phys- 
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ics  are  connected,  and  connected  so  closely  that  some  great  phe* 
nomena  render  the  transition  almost  insensible ;  as  in  the  theory 
of  the  Tides.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  reality  of  celestial 
mechanics  consists  in  its  having  issued  from  the  exact  knowledge 
of  true  movements,  furnished  by  celestial  geometry.  It  was  for 
want  of  this  point  of  departure  that  all  attempts  before  the  time 
of  Newton,  even  Descartes',  however  valuable  in  other  ways,  failed 
to  establish  systems  of  celestial  mechanics.  This  division  of  the 
science  into  two  parts  has  therefore  nothing  arbitrary  in  it,  nor 
even  scholastic ;  it  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  science,  and 
is  at  once  historical  and  dogmatic.  As  for  the  subdivisions,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  them  now. 

In  regard  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  science  should  be 
regarded,  Lacaille  thought  it  would  simplify  matters  extremely  to 
place  his  observer  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  And  so  it  would,  if 
the  thing  could  be  done  in  accordance  with  positive  knowledge  ; 
but  undoubtedly  the  solar  station  should  be  the  ultimate  and  not 
the  original  one,  under  a  rational  system  of  astronomical  study. 
And  when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  work,  the  object  is  the  analysis  of 
the  scientific  method,  and  the  observation  of  the  logical  filiation  of 
the  leading  scientific  ideas,  it  matters  less  to  obtain  a  clearer  expo- 
sition of  general  results  than  to  adhere  to  the  positive  method. 

I  suppose  my  readers  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  two  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  rotation  of  our  globe,  as 
data  without  which  nothing  could  be  clearly  understood  of  the  es- 
sential methods  and  general  results  of  astronomical  science.  I  am 
not  giving  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  nor  even  a  summary ;  but  a 
series  of  philosophical  considerations  upon  the  different  parts  of  the 
science,  in  which  any  extended  special  exposition  would  be  mis- 
placed. 

We  must  first  see  what  methods  of  observation  astronomers  need, 
and  are  possessed  of. 


CHAPTER   II. 

METHODS  OF  STUDY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

SECTION  I. 
INSTRUMENTS. 

All  astronomical  observation  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
ohs.;rviition.  comprehended  in  the  measurement  of  times  and  of  an- 
gles. The  two  considerations  concerned  in  attaining  the  great  per- 
fection we  have  reached  are  the  perfecting  the  instruments,  and  tlie 
application  by  theory  of  certain  corrections,  without  which  their 
precision  would  be  misleading. 
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The  observation  of  shadows  was  the  first  resource  of  j,^^^^,^^ 
astronomers,  when  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light 
was  established.  Solar  shadows,  and  also  lunar,  were  very  valua- 
ble in  the  beginning ;  and  much  was  obtained  from  the  simple  de- 
vice of  a  style,  so  fixed  as  to  cast  a  shadow  corresponding  with  the 
diurnal  rotation  to  be  observed :  but  the  alterations  rendered 
necessary  by  the  annual  motion,  and  impossible  to  make  on  that 
apparatus,  rendered  the  instrument  unfit  for  precise  observations. 
Again,  by  comparing  the  length  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a  vertical 
style  with  the  height  of  the  style,  the  corresponding  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  zenith  was  computed :  and  a  valuable 
method  this  was :  but  the  penumbra  rendered  the  accurate  meas- 
urement of  the  shadow  impossible.  The  difficulty,  aggravated  by 
its  unequal  amount  at  diiferent  distances  from  the  zenith,  was  partly 
removed  by  the  use  of  very  large  gnomons ;  but  not  completely. 
These  imperfections  determined  astronomers  to  get  rid  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  process  of  gnomonic  measurement.  Shadows  will 
always  be  at  hand  to  measure  by  when  better  means  are  wanting : 
and  one  application  of  this  instrument  remains  in  our  observatories 
— as  the  basis  of  the  meridian  line,  regarded  as  dividing  into  two 
€qual  parts  the  angle  formed  by  the  horizontal  shadows  of  the  same 
length  which  correspond  to  the  two  equivalent  parts  of  the  same 
day.  In  this  case,  the  penumbra  is  harmless,  as  it  aftects  the  two 
parts  equally ;  and  as  for  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  motion,  that 
may  be  mainly  got  rid  of  by  choosing  the  period  of  either  solstice 
— especially  the  summer  one.  It  is  easy,  too,  to  rectify  the  obser- 
vation by  the  stars. 

Proceeding  to  more  exact  methods,  and,  first,  with  regard  to 
measurement  of  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  perfect  of  all  chro- 
nometers is  the  sky.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be  enough,  after  know- 
ing precisely  the  latitude  of  one's  observatory,  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance of  any  star  from  the  zenith,  and  learn  its  horary  angle,  and, 
as  an  immediate  consequence,  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  by  resolv- 
ing the  spherical  triangle  formed  by  the  pole,  the  zenith,  and  the 
star.  If  a  sufficiently  wide  observation  of  this  kind  had  been  made, 
and  numerical  tables  formed  for  certain  selected  stars,  great  results 
might  have  been  obtained  from  this  natural  method  ;  but  it  is  insuf- 
ficient ;  and  it  has  the  defect  of  making  the  measure  of  time  depend 
on  that  of  angles,  which  is  the  least  perfect  of  the  two,  in  our  day. 
This  method  is  therefore  used  only  in  the  absence  of  a  better,  as  in 
nautical  astronomy ;  and  its  commonest  service  is,  in  regulating 
other  chronometers,  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  heavens 
themselves.  Artificial  methods  of  measuring  time  are  therefore  in- 
dispensable in  astronomy. 

Every  phenomenon  which  exhibits  continuous  change  Artificial   metu- 
might  serve,  in  a  rough  way,  to  mark  time :   various  o'^* 
chemical  processes,  or  even  the  beating  of  our  own  pulses,  might 
afford  a  measure,  more  or  less  inaccurate  :  astronomical  phenomena 
are  excluded,  because  they  are  what  we  want  to  measure :  and  we 
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therefore  have  recourse  to  physical  means,  and  find  weight  the  best. 
The  ancients  tried  it  in  the  form  of  the  flow  of  liquids ;  and  the 
water  clocks  succeeded  the  hour-glass ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  these 
led  to  solids  being  preferred  ;  and  in  the  form  of  weight  having  a 
vertical  descent.  By  no  care,  however,  could  the  disturbances 
caused  by  natural  forces  be  remedied,  till  Galileo,  by  his  creation  of 
rational  dynamics,  suggested  the  pendulum.  Whether 
The  pendulum.    .^  .^  ^^  .^  ^^^  corrcct  to  assigu  to  Galileo  the  idea  of 

using  the  pendulum  as  a  measurer  of  time,  it  is  certain  that  his  dis- 
coveries suggested  it,  and  that  Huyghens  enabled  us  to  use  it.  He 
had  recourse  to  the  highest  principles  of  science  to  render  this  ser- 
vice, and  discovered  the  principle  of  vires  vivge,  which,  besides 
being  scientifically  indispensable,  afforded  to  art  new  means  of  modi- 
fying oscillations  without  changing  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus. 
Considered  as  a  collection  of  discoveries  for  a  single  aim,  Huy- 
ghens's  treatise  De  Horologio  oscillatorio,  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  special  researches  that  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  has  yet  exhibited.  From  that  time,  the  perfecting  of 
astronomical  clocks  became  merely  a  matter  of  art.  In  regard  to 
fixed  clocks,  two  things  have  to  be  attended  to ; — the  diminution 
of  friction,  by  improved  methods  of  suspension,  and  the  correction 
by  a  compensating  apparatus  of  irregularities  caused  by  variations 
of  temperature.  As  for  portable  chronometers,  worked  by  a  spiral 
spring,  they  are  a  marvellous  invention ;  but  they  belong  to  the 
province  of  art,  and  not  science. 

Measurement  of  ^^  regard  to  the  measurement  of  angles,  it  is  clear 
angles.  that  au  instrumeut  which  would  admit  of  an  allowance 

for  minutes  and  seconds,  must  be  of  a  size  incompatible  with  minute 
precision.  It  must  always  be  that  large  apparatus  must  be  so 
affected  in  its  weight  and  temperature  as  to  be  impaired  in  its  ac- 
curacy. The  large  telescopes  of  modern  times  are  intended  to 
show  us  stars  otherwise  invisible :  and  no  one  thinks  of  using  them 
for  purposes  of  precise  measurement.  It  is  generally  agreed  now 
that  instruments  for  measuring  angles  should  not  be  more  than  ten 
feet  in  diameter  when  we  are  dealing  with  an  entire  circle ;  and 
they  are  usually  not  more  than  six  or  seven.  The  wonder  then  is 
how  we  are  to  estimate  angles  to  a  second,  as  we  do  every  day, 
with  circles  whose  size  would  scarcely  indicate  minutes.  It  is  done 
by  the  concurrent  use  of  three  methods — the  eye-piece,  the  use  of 
the  vernier  (so  called  after  its  inventor),  and  the  repetition  of 
angles. 

It  was  long  before  it  occurred  to  astronomers  to  use  their  lenses 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  discovery  of  new  objects :  but  at  last 
it  occurred  to  them  to  replace  the  ancient  transoms  and  modern 
sights  by  an  eye-piece  which  should  secure  the  advantages  without 
the  inaccuracies  of  a  large  instrument.  Morin  first  made  this  use 
of  a  lens.  Auzout  followed  with  his  invention  of  the  reticle  ;  and, 
a  century  after,  Dollond  gave  us  a  power  of  absolute  precision 
by  liis  invention  of  tho  achromatic  object  glass.     Veniior  proposed 
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in  1631  to  divide  intervals  into  parts  much  more  minute  than  could 
be  marked.  He  enabled  us  to  ascertain  angles,  within  half  a  min 
ute,  or  circles  divided  only  into  sixth-parts  of  a  degree.  The  pre- 
cision obtainable  by  his  simple  apparatus  is  indefinite,  being  limited 
only  by  our  difficulty  in  detecting  the  coincidence  of  the  line  of  the 
vernier  with  that  of  the  limb.  The  union  of  the  third  method  with 
these  two,  gives  us  the  perfection  we  have  attained.  It  is  strange 
that  we  should  have  been  so  long  in  perceiving  that,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  angular  instruments  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  angle  to  be  measured,  we  should  gain  much  by  increasing, 
in  fixed  proportions,  the  magnitude  of  the  angles,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  diminishing  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument.  The  repe- 
tition of  angles  served  every  purpose  immediately,  with  regard  to 
terrestrial  objects,  on  account  of  the  steadiness  of  the  point  of  view  ; 
but  there  was  the  difficulty,  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  of 
their  perpetual  change  of  place.  Borda  applied  himself  to  measure 
the  distance  from  the  zenith  of  the  stars  when  they  crossed  the  me- 
ridian ;  and  the  star  then  remains  sensibly  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  zenith  long  enough  to  allow  the  operation  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  angle.  By  these  means,  angular  instruments  are 
matched  with  horary  in  regard  to  precision.  They  require  from 
the  observer  a  diligent  patience  in  applying  all  the  minute  precau- 
tions and  rectifications  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  fullest  use  of  these  instruments. 

Then,  we  have  Roomer's  meridional  eye-glass,  which  fixes  the 
instant  of  the  passage  of  a  star  over  the  meridian.  The  plane  of 
the  meridian  is  made  in  this  case  purely  geometrical,  by  being 
described  by  the  optic  axis  of  a  simple  eye-glass,  properly  disposed  ; 
which  is  enough  when  all  we  want  to  know  is  the  precise  moment 
of  the  star's  passage.  Then  there  are  the  micrometrical  instru- 
ments, by  which  we  measure  the  diameters  of  stars,  and  generally 
all  small  angular  intervals.  These  are  the  material  instruments  of 
observation, — horary  and  angular.  We  must  now  advert  to  the 
intellectual  means, — that  is,  to  the  corrections  which  astronomers 
must  apply  to  the  results  exhibited  by  their  instruments.  There 
would  be  little  use  in  perfecting  our  instruments,  if  refraction  and 
parallax  introduced  as  much  error  into  our  oljservation  as  we  had 
got  rid  of  by  the  improvement  of  our  apparatus. 

The  corrections  required  are  of  two  kinds.  The  Requisite  corroc 
first  relate  to  the  errors  caused  by  the  position  of  the  ^ious. 
observer, — the  ordinary  refractions  and  parallax.  No  deep  astro- 
nomical knowledge  is  required  for  the  correction  of  these.  The 
second  class,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  sin'c.">  they  proceed  from 
the  observer  being  on  a  moving  j)lanet,  are  founded  on  primary 
astronomical  theories :  they  are  the  annual  parallax,  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  aberration,  and  nutation.  Our  business  now 
is  with  the  first  and  most  important  class. 
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SECTION  II. 
REFEACTION. 

„  ^  ..  The  light  which  comes  to  us  from  any  star  must  be 

more  or  less  turned  aside  by  the  action  of  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere.  We  must  estimate  the  amount  of  this  deviation  before 
our  observations  can  answer  any  theoretical  purpose.  The  star  is, 
by  this  refraction,  made  to  appear  too  near  the  zenith,  while  left  in 
the  same  vertical  plane.  Only  at  the  zenith  is  the  error  absent, 
while  it  increases  as  the  star  descends  to  the  horizon.  This  error, 
primarily  aifecting  distances  from  the  zenith,  must  affect,  indirectly, 
all  other  astronomical  measurements,  except  azimuths  :  but  it  would 
be  easy  to  calculate  them,  if  we  once  knew  the  law  of  diminution 
and  increase  of  refraction  at  different  distances  from  the  zenith. 
Philosophers  have  tried  the  logical  way  and  the  empirical,  and 
have  ended  by  combining  the  two. 

If  our  atmosphere  were  homogeneous,  the  refraction  of  light 
would  be  uniform  and  calculable.  But  our  atmosphere  is  composed 
of  strata ;  and  the  consequent  refractions  are  excessively  unequal, 
and  increasing  as  the  light  penetrates  a  denser  stratum,  so  that  its 
passage  constitutes  a  curve  of  the  last  degree  of  complication. 
Even  this  would  be  calculable,  with  more  or  less  pains,  if  we  knew 
the  law  of  variation  of  these  atmospheric  densities :  but  we  do  not 
and  can  not  know  that  law.  We  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  temperature,  and  can  not  estimate  atmospheric  changes, 
either  as  to  number  or  degree:  and  all  mathematical  processes 
founded  on  laws  of  pressure,  etc.,  may  be  good  as  exercises,  but  are 
of  no  value  in  estimating  refraction.  As  to  the  empirical  method, 
if  the  refraction  remained  always  constant  at  the  same  height,, 
we  might  construct  tables  ;  and,  by  extending  our  observations  and 
instituting  various  comparisons,  we  might  hope  to  obtain  such  a 
mass  of  materials  as  would  afford  us  some  certain  results.  This 
is  what  astronomers  have,  in  fact,  patiently  and  laboriously  done, 
by  the  help  of  the  improved  instruments  we  have  spoken  of.  They 
have  used  whatever  geometrical  help  they  could  make  applicable  : 
but  the  results  are  discouraging  enough.  There  is  nothing  like 
uniformity  in  the  results :  for  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere  are 
beyond  our  calculation  and  measurement.  We  study  the  barom- 
eter, the  thermometer,  and  the  hygrometer,  at  the  right  moment ; 
we  can  learn  from  them  only  the  changes  taking  place  on  the  spot 
in  which  we  are ;  and  our  tables  of  refraction  vary  as  our  observa- 
tories, and  even  in  one  observatory  at  different  times.  Delambre 
found  differences  of  four  or  five  minutes  between  one  day  and 
another,  after  taking  all  imaginable  pains.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  confine  our  observations  to  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the 
zenith,  and  to  place  no  reliance  on  what  we  attempt  near  the  hori- 
zon. By  doing  this,  we  shall  find  our  astronomical  observations 
less  affected  by  the  unmanageable  difficulties  of  refraction  than 
might  ])e  anticipated. 
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SECTION  IIL 
PARALLAX. 

The  difficrJty  of  the  parallaxes  can  be  dealt  with 
much  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  than  that  of  the 
refractions.  Observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  made  in  different 
places  could  not  be  exactly  compared  without  a  reference,  in  idea, 
to  those  which  would  be  made  from  an  imaginary  observatory,  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  which  is  besides  the  true  centre  of 
apparent  diurnal  motions.  This  correction,  which  is  called  the 
parallax,  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  constantly  made  in  measure- 
ments of  the  earth's  surface,  under  the  more  logical  name  of  reduc- 
tion to  the  centre  of  the  station. 

The  efi'ect  of  the  parallax,  like  that  of  refraction,  is  upon  the 
distance  of  stars  from  the  zenith  alone,  leaving  the  star  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  and  placing  it  too  far  from  the  zenith,  instead  of  too 
near,  as  in  the  case  of  refraction.  In  this  instance  too,  as  in  the 
other,  though  not  according  to  the  same  law,  the  deviation  increases 
as  the  star  descends  to  the  horizon.  In  like  manner,  too,  there 
must  be  secondary  modifications  for  all  the  other  astronomical  quan- 
tities, except  with  regard  to  the  azimuths.  The  rectification  is 
easy  in  comparison  with  the  other  case,  from  the  absence  of  the 
hopeless  difiiculties  caused  by  our  ill-understood  atmosphere.  The 
similar  course  of  the  two  difficulties,  producing  counteracting  effects, 
has,  we  may  observe,  relaxed  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the 
facts  of  refraction  and  parallax,  by  partly  concealing  their  influence 
on  actual  observations. 

The  parallax  does  not,  like  refraction,  affect  all  the  stars  alike, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  affects  all  unequally,  and  each  according  to  its 
position.  It  is  insensible  with  regard  to  all  which  lie  outside  the 
limits  of  our  system,  on  account  of  their  immense  distance :  and  it 
varies  extremely  within  our  system,  from  the  horizontal  parallax  of 
Uranus,  which  can  never  reach  a  half-second,  to  that  of  the  moon, 
which  may  at  times  exceed  a  degree.  Here  lies  the  radical  dis- 
tinction, in  astronomical  calculations,  between  the  theory  of  paral- 
laxes and  that  of  refractions.  The  determination  of  questions  of 
parallaxes  does  not  wholly  depend,  like  that  of  refraction,  on 
methods  of  observation  in  astronomy,  but  is  truly  a  portion  of  sci- 
ence. Depending  as  it  does,  ultimately,  on  the  estimate  of  the  dis- 
tances of  the  stars  from  the  earth,  it  pertains  to  celestial  geometry, 
through  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  law  of  motion  of  each  star. 
Thus,  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  science  itself;  though,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  knowledge  of  the  distances  of  stars,  an  empirical 
method  of  determining  the  coefficients,  analogous  to  that  employed 
in  the  case  of  refraction,  may  be  adopted.  The  method  which  will 
suffio)  is  to  choose  a  place  and  time  which  will  show  tliC  proposed 
star  passing  the  meridian  very  near  the  zenith :  then  to  measure, 
for  several  consecutive  days,  its  polar  distance,  so  as  to  know 
pretty  nearly  the  amount  of  this  distance  at  any  moment  of  the 
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process:  and  this  beino:  laid  down,  then  to  calculate,  for  this  in- 
stant, according  to  the  horary  angle  and  its  two  sides,  the  true  dis- 
tance from  the  star  to  the  zenith,  when  it  is  considerably  remote 
from  it,  without  being  too  near  the  horizon  (say  from  75°  to  80°) : 
and  then,  the  comparison  of  this  distance  with  that  which  is  actu- 
ally observed  at  the  moment,  will  evidently  disclose  the  correspond- 
ing parallax,  and  therefore  the  horizontal  parallax,  provided  the 
due  correction  for  the  refraction  has  been  made.  This  is  the 
method  by  which  it  is  most  easily  established  that  the  parallax  of 
all  the  stars  is  absolutely  insensible. 

It  is  a  serious  inconvenience  in  this  method,  that  all  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  case  of  refraction  is  introduced  into  that  of  parallax. 
In  regard  to  a  body  whose  parallax  is  very  great,  as  the  moon,  the 
uncertainty  is  of  small  consequence ;  but  in  regard  to  the  sun,  or 
other  distant  body,  an  error  of  one  third,  or  even  one  half,  in  the 
value  of  its  horizontal  parallax,  might  be  occasioned.  The  method 
is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  the  remotest  of  our  planets  ;  and  not 
only  to  Uranus,  but  to  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  The  rational  method 
must  be  resorted  to,  in  the  case  of  these.  The  empirical  method 
has  been  mentioned  here  from  the  philosophical  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  fact  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  true  distances 
of  stars  from  the  earth,  at  least  in  proportion  to  its  radius,  may  be 
ascertained  by  observations  made  in  one  place;  a  thing  which 
appears,  at  first  sight,  goemetrically  impossible. 

s  E  c  T 1 0  N    I  V. 
CATALOGUE   OF  STAES. 

oataio-iie  of  ^  ^^  dlsposcd  to  glvo  a  place  here,  contrary  to  cus- 

stM.8.  "  tom,  to  the  Catalogue  of  stars,  which  I  think  should  be 

reckoned  among  our  necessary  means  of  observation  in  astronomy. 
This  catalogue  is  a  mathematical  table  of  directions  by  which  we 
find  the  dift'erent  stars.  Such  a  determination  is  a  basis  of  direct 
knowledge  in  regard  to  Sidereal  astronomy :  while,  in  regard  to 
our  own  system,  it  is  simply  a  valuable  means  of  observation,  which 
supplies  us  with  terms  of  comparison  indispensable  for  the  study  of 
the  interior  movements  of  the  system.  Such  has  been  the  essential 
use  of  catalogues  of  stars,  from  Hipparchus,  who  began  them,  to 
this  day.  In  order  to  fulfil  their  purposes,  these  catalogues  should 
contain  the  greatest  possible  number  of  stars,  spread  over  every 
region  of  the  sky.  Astronomers  have  done  their  duty  well ;  for  it 
is  a  settled  habit  with  them  to  determine,  as  far  as  they  can,  the 
co-ordinates  of  every  new  star  which  they  observe  ;  and  thus  our 
catalogues  are  very  voluminous,  and  for  ever  augmenting.  Our 
business  here  is  not  with  the  system  of  classification  and  nomen 
o>lature  adopted  in  these  catalogues.  The  nomenclature,  bearing  at 
it  does  the  marks  of  the  primitive  theological  state  of  astronomy 
might  be  easily  replaced  by  one  of  a  methodical  character — the 
objects  to  be  classified  being  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  the  dis- 
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tinctions  being,  in  fact,  only  those  of  position.  But  it  is  this  very- 
simplicity  which  prevents  the  need  from  being  felt  as  it  would 
among  more  complex  elements — useful  as  a  rational  system  would 
no  doubt  be  in  finding  and  assigning  the  places  of  stars.  The 
change  will  be  made  in  time,  no  doubt,  and  the  need  is  not  urgent. 
Stars  are  not  known  by  their  names,  for  astronomical  purposes,  but 
by  their  descriptions ;  and  the  classification  and  nomenclature  in 
the  catalogue,  resulting  from  the  fundamental  division  of  the  circle, 
are  as  perfect  as  possible ;  and  all  else  is  of  little  importance.  I 
would  only  ask  that  we  should  cease  to  speak  of  the  magnitudes 
of  stars,  as  marking  their  rank,  and  substitute  the  word  brightness y 
in  order  to  avoid  ail  risk  of  supposing  stars  to  be  large  or  small 
in  proportion  to  their  brightness  or  dimness.  The  word  brightness 
would  be  a  simple  declaration  of  the  fact,  without  judging  the 
causes,  which  we  are  far  from  understanding. 

By  viewing  these  methods  as  I  have  brought  them  together,  we 
may  trace  the  progress  of  the  science  from  its  earliest  days.  With 
regard  to  angular  measurement,  for  instance,  the  ancients  observed 
with  exactness  a  degree  at  the  utmost ;  Tycho  Brahe  carried  up 
the  precision  to  a  minute,  and  the  moderns  to  a  second ; — a  perfec- 
tion so  recent,  that  observations  which  lie  more  than  a  century 
behind  our  time  are  considered,  from  their  want  of  precision,  inad- 
missible in  the  formation  of  astronomical  theories. 

My  object  has  been,  chiefly,  to  show  the  harmony  which  exists 
among  these  different  methods  of  observation ;  a  harmony  which, 
while  it  tends  to  perfect  them  all,  up  to  a  certain  point,  still  re 
Btricts  them  all,  by  making  each  a  limit  to  the  rest.     No  improve 
ment  in  horary  or  angular  instruments,  for  instance,  could  carr. 
us  far,  while  our  knowledge  of  refraction  remains  as  imperfect  as  i-- 
is.     But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have  approached  tha 
limits  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER    III. 

GEOMETRICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 

SECTION  L 

STATICAL  PHENOMENA. 

The  phenomena  of  our  solar  system  divide  themselves  ^wo  ciassea  of 
into  two  classes — the  Statical  and  the  Dynamical.  The  phenomena. 
first  class  comprehends  the  circumstances  of  the  star  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  its  motions ;  as  its  distance,  magnitude,  form,  atmo- 
sphere, etc.  :  the  other  comprehends  the  facts  of  its  displacements,, 
and  the  mathematical  considerations  belonging  to  its  different  po- 
sitions.    According  to  the  usual  analogy,  the  first  is  independent 

10 
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of  the  second;  while  the  second  could  have  no  existence  witliout 
the  first.  The  Statical  phenomena  would  exist  if  the  system  was 
immovable  :  wliile  the  dynamical  are  wholly  determined  by  the 
statical  conditions. 

iinptary  dis-  ^hc  first  thing  necessary  to  be  known  about  any 
t"'ic-.  heavenly  body  is  its  distance  from  the  earth  :  and  the 

difficulty  of  obtaining  this  ground  for  further  observations  is  ex- 
tremely great — the  smallness  of  the  base  of  our  triangle,  and  the 
immensity  of  the  distance  of  the  planet,  rendering  all  accuracy 
hopeless  in  very  many  cases.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  desired  to  determine  the  horizontal  parallax  of 
the  moon — the  nlost  manageable  of  the  heavenly  bodies — Lacaille 
went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Lalande  to  Berlin,  to  observe 
its  distance  at  the  same  moment  from  the  zenith — that  moment 
being  appointed — as  the  middle  of  an  anticipated  eclipse.  The 
stations  were  so  chosen  as  to  aiford  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  the  line  of  the  base — which  was  about  as  long  a 
one  as  our  globe  could  aiford.  The  observations  of  the  two  distan- 
ces of  the  moon  from  the  zenith  must  thus  afibrd  the  necessary  data 
for  the  resolution  of  the  triangle  which  must  give  the  distance 
sought :  and  thus  we  have  obtained  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the 
moon's  distance,  which,  at  its  mean,  is  about  sixty  terrestrial 
diameters,  and  about  which  we  are  sure  that  we  can  not  be  mis- 
taken to  the  extent  of  more  than  twelve  miles.  The  same  method 
might  serve  to  give  us,  though  with  much  less  precision,  the  dis- 
tance of  Venus  and  even  Mars,  if  the  observation  was  made  when 
they  were  nearest  to  the  earth  ;  but  it  becomes  too  uncertain  with 
regard  to  the  sun.  It  would  leave  an  uncertainty  of  at  least  an 
eighth,  or  about  twelve  millions  of  miles.  Of  course,  it  is  of  no 
avail  with  regard  to  yet  more  distant  bodies. 

The  method  used  by  astronomers  under  this  difficulty  is  to  meas- 
ure, first,  distances  for  which  our  small  terrestrial  bases  will  serve; 
and  on  these,  according  to  their  related  phenomena,  to  erect  other 
calculations ;  thus  making  of  the  first  a  basis  for  the  support  of 
new  estimates.  Aristarchus  of  Samos  conceived  of  an  ingenious 
method  of  discovering  the  distance  of  the  sun  through  that  of  the 
moon ;  but  the  uncertainty  about  seizing  the  exact  moment  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  moon  introduced  fatal  inaccuracy  into  the  calcu- 
lation. Halley's  method,  by  means  of  the  passage  of  Mercury  and 
Venus  over  the  sun,  is  more  circuitous,  and  suitable  only  to  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  geometrical  science ;  but  it  is  far  more  accurate, 
and  the  only  one  now  admissible,  for  determining  the  parallax  of 
those  planets  and  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth,  through  the  difierences  in  the  transit  observable  at 
two  very  distant  stations.  By  this  method  we  can  estimate,  within 
a  hundredth  part,  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  This 
distance  being  ascertained,  we  have  it  for  a  basis  for  other  calcu- 
lations. We  have  only  to  observe  the  angular  distance  from  the 
Kun  to  the  proposed  body,  at  two  periods  separated  l)y  six  months 
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— that  is,  from  opposite  points  of  the  earth's  orbit.  This  gives  us 
an  immense  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  twice  the  length  of  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun :  and  thus  it  is  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth's  motion  has  helped  us  to  a  base  twenty-four  thou- 
sand times  longer  than  the  longest  that  can  be  conceived  on  our 
own  globe.  It  is  true,  the  plauet  observed  will  have  changed  its 
place  in  the  interval ;  but  the  remoter  planets — which  alone  are  in 
question  here — move  very  slowly  ; — Saturn's  circuit,  for  instance, 
occupying  thirty  years  ;  and  our  times  of  observation  being  practi- 
cally reducible  to  a  shorter  time  than  six  months — even  to  two  or 
one,  with  regard  to  those  planets  of  our  system  which  move  more 
rapidly ;  while  the  slower  ones  may  be  considered  almost  station- 
ary, during  such  short  periods  of  time ;  and  again,  allowance  can 
be  made  for  this  small  change  of  place,  according  to  the  geometri- 
cal theory  of  its  proper  motion.  It  is  in  this  way  that  astronomers 
have  attained  to  their  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  remotest 
bodies  of  our  system.  The  numbers  by  which  we  express  their 
relations  to  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  are  now  certain 
to  the  third  decimal  at  least. 

The  vast  increase  of  the  basis  of  observation  afforded  us  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  movement  is  clearly  the  greatest  that  we 
can  attain.  If  we  have  cleared  the  bounds  of  our  globe,  we  cer- 
tainly can  not  go  beyond  its  orbit.  Great  as  this  distance  appears 
to  us,  it  vanishes  when  we  want  to  ascertain  the  distances  of  stars 
outside  our  system.  All  measurement  is  here  so  out  of  the  question 
that  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  fix  a  limit  within  which  they  certainly 
are  not, — saying,  for  instance,  that  the  nearest  star  is  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  times  more  remote  than  the  sun,  or  ten  thousand 
times  further  off  than  the  remotest  planet  of  our  system  ;  which  is 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  independence  of  our  system. 

When  we  have  ascertained  the  distance  of  the  planets  from  the 
earth,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  we  may  find  their  distances  from 
each  other,  since,  in  the  triangle  in  which  each  is  contained,  two 
sides  are  already  given,  and  the  angle  to  the  earth  can  always  be 
measured.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  sun  and  the  moon  that  the 
distances  to  the  earth  are  of  importance.  It  is  enough  to  know 
the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites  from 
their  planets,  which  involve  little  variation.  These  are  our  means 
for  ascertaining  astronomical  distances.  As  we  might  anticipate, 
our  assurance  is  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  ;  and  great  remote- 
ness baffles  us  entirely.  We  see  here  again,  as  everywhere,  that 
the  most  simple  and  elementary  determination  depends  on  the  most 
delicate  and  complex  scientific  theories.  This  first  case  exhibits 
so  much  of  the  spirit  of  astronomical  procedure,  that  we  may  go 
more  rapidly  through  the  other  statical  heads  of  celestial  geometry. 
The  distances  of  the  stars  from  our  globe  being  once  ^         ^  . 

-  ,  ,      ,  T       •  1         L    Form  and  size. 

ascertamed,  we   can  learn  whatever  we  desire  about 

their  form  and  size  by  observation,  if  it  be  but  precise  enough. 

Their  very  distance  is  favorable  to  this ;  for,  while  their  motion 
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or  oui^  displays  in  turn  all  their  possible  aspects,  our  distance 
enables  us  to  see  at  once  the  whole  of  each  aspect.  With  regard 
to  the  most  distant  and  the  smallest,  however, — to  the  stars  outside 
our  system,  and  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  and  the  small  planets  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter, — they  can  appear  to  us  only  as  points  of 
vivid  light,  and  their  sphericity  is  concluded  upon  only  through  a 
bold  induction.  But,  in  observing  the  larger  planets  of  our  system, 
we  have  only  to  measure  their  apparent  diameter  in  all  directions, 
after  allowing  for  refraction  and  parallax.  It  is  much  easier  to  us 
to  learn  the  form  and  size  of  sun  and  moon  than  of  our  own  globe, 
since  we  have  had  the  aid  of  glasses.  The  only  case  of  difficulty 
is  that  of  Saturn's  rings ;  as  it  once  was  with  the  moon,  whose 
changing  aspects  greatly  puzzled  the  ancients.  The  most  simple 
geometry  now  solves  the  last  difficulty,  and  Huyghens  has  helped 
us  over  the  first.  With  these  exceptions,  direct  observation  assures 
us  that  the  planets  are  all  round,  with  more  or  less  flattening  at 
the  poles  and  bulging  at  the  equator,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  rotation. 

As  for  the  size  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  easily  calculated 
from  the  measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter  combined  with  the 
determination  of  the  distance  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  men  were 
so  long  and  so  widely  mistaken  about  the  dimensions  of  the  planets 
was  that  their  real  distances  were  unknown.  No  rule  as  yet  ap- 
pears which  connects  these  results  with  the  order  of  the  distance 
of  the  planets  from  the  sun.  All  we  know  is  that  the  sun  is  larger 
than  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  system  put  together,  and  in  general 
that  the  satellites  are  much  smaller  than  their  planets,  as  the  laws 
of  celestial  mechanics  require.  With  regard  to  the  bodies  outside 
of  our  system,  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  distances,  we  are, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  their  dimensions. 

It  is  bv  the  occultation  of  stars,  as  starry  eclipses 

Planetary     at-  -,-,'{■,  -,  ^  ,•  ^i  I 

Biospheres.  are  called,  that  we  make  observations  on  the  atmo- 
spheres of  the  planets,  by  seeing  what  deviation  their  atmospheres 
cause  in  the  light  of  the  remote  stars  which  they  eclipse.  As  the 
sun's  light  is  prolonged  to  us  by  the  refraction  of  our  atmosphere, 
the  atmosphere  of  a  planet  defers  (only  in  a  much  greater  degree) 
the  occultation  of  the  star,  and  also  shortens  it ;  and  the  comparison 
of  the  apparent  duration  of  the  eclipse  with  that  which  it  would 
otherwise  be,  gives  us  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  atmosphere 
which  causes  the  deviation.  It  is  thus  that  we  learn  that  the  moon 
has  no  appreciable  atmosphere.  The  horizontal  refraction  which, 
on  our  globe,  would  reach  thirty-four  minutes,  does  not  in  the  moon 
amount  to  a  single  second.  AJnd  the  inference  that  an  atmosphere 
is  wanting  there  is  confirmed  by  M.  Arago,  who  in  a  different  path 
of  inquiry,  about  the  polarization  of  light  reflected  from  liquid  sur- 
faces, has  established  the  fact  that  there  are  not,  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  any  great  liquid  masses,  fitted  to  form  an  atmosphere. 
The  next  best-known  case  is  that  of  Venus,  which  exhibits  a  hori- 
zontal refraction  of  thirty  minutes,  twenty  four  seconds.     As  for 
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the  extent  of  the  atmospheres,  it  may  be  roughly  conjectured  from 
the  cessation  of  the  refracting  power ;  but  such  conjectures  must 
be  very  loose,  as  the  refracting  power  may  become  imperceptible 
to  us,  far  within  the  limits  of  an  atmosphere  becoming  attenuated 
toward  its  verge.  The  strangest  phenomenon  is  that  of  the  tele- 
scopic planets,  with  the  exception  of  Vesta ;  the  atmosphere  of  Pallas, 
for  instance,  being  more  than  twelve  times  the  diameter  of  the 
planet.  The  usual  condition,  however,  appears  to  be  that  shared 
by  our  globe, — of  an  atmosphere  which  is  very  shallow  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dimensions  of  the  planet :  and  this  is  nearly  all  we  know. 

The  remaining  statical  topic  is  that  of  the  form  and  Enrth's  form  and 
size  of  the  earth,  which  has  been  left  to  the  last,  on  ac-  "^®- 
count  of  its  special  nature. 

No  glance  of  the  eye  will  aid  us  here,  not  any  direct  Means  of  discoT- 
observation  whatever.  A  long  accumulation  of  indirect  •'■y- 
observations,  serving  as  a  basis  for  complex  mathematical  reason- 
ings, are  our  only  means.  The  geometrical  aspect  of  the  question 
must  be  taken  first,  though  it  depends  on  the  highest  mechanical 
theories,  and  arises  from  a  mechanical  beginning.  In  the  infancy 
of  mathematical  astronomy,  the  variations  exhibited  in  different 
places  by  the  diurnal  movement  furnished  the  first  geometrical 
proof  of  the  earth  being  round.  It  was  enough  to  establish  its 
evidently  and  exclusively  spherical  character,  that  the  change  ex- 
hibited by  the  height  of  the  pole  on  each  horizon  was  always  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  length  traversed  according  to  any  meridian 
whatever :  and  this  remains  the  source  of  all  our  geometrical 
knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  our  planet.  Astronomers 
reached  their  knowledge  of  its  precise  form  through  that  of  its 
size ;  for  it  was  long  before  its  deviation  from  the  perfect  spherical 
form  was  understood.  In  this,  as  in  every  case,  the  form  of  any 
body  is  appreciable  only  by  measuring  its  dimensions  in  various 
directions  ;  and  here  the  only  difficulty  is  in  the  measuring.  The 
first  principles  of  the  discovery  .were  given  by  Eratosthenes,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  school  of  Alexandria ;  but  his  method  was  never 
effectually  employed  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
■when  Picard  undertook  to  measure  the  degree  between  Paris  and 
Amiens.  This  was  the  great  starting  point  of  the  measuring  opera- 
tions, which  must  have  revealed,  as  they  became  more  perfect,  the 
truth  that  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere ;  but  Newton,  by  his 
theory  of  gravitation,  and  with  his  one  fact  of  the  shortening  of 
the  seconds  pendulum  at  Cayenne,  settled  the  matter,  by  deciding 
that  our  globe  must  necessarily  be  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  bulge 
at  the  equator,  in  the  relation  of  229  to  230.  The  astronomers 
could  not  at  once  pronounce  against  the  evidence  of  direct  measure- 
ment, while  the  geometers  saw  the  fact  to  be  certain ;  and  the  con- 
troversy between  these  two  orders  of  philosophers,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, led  to  those  scientific  operations  which  have  brought  us  all 
to  one  mind.  Tlie  question  was  settled  by  tlie  great  expedition 
sent  forth,  above  a  century  ago,  by  the  French  Academy,  to  measure, 
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at  the  equator  and  the  pole,  the  two  extreme  degrees  of  latitude 
which  must  exhibit  the  widest  variation  from  each  other :  and  the 
comparison  of  these  with  each  other,  and  with  Picard's  degree, 
terminated  the  controversy,  and  established,  not  only  the  truth  of 
Newton's  discovery,  but  the  very  near  accuracy  of  his  calculation, 
Ml  the  experiments  made  since,  in  various  countries,  have  united 
in  confirming  the  fact  of  the  continual  lengthening  of  degrees  in 
approaching  the  pole.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  figure  of  the 
earth  has  been  ascertained  with  absolute  precision.  There  a^-e 
slight  discrepancies  which  may  either  be  from  imperfection  in  our 
estimates,  or  from  the  earth  not  being  precisely  an  ellipsoid  of  rev- 
olution ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  future  labors,  we 
know  that  we  are  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, unless  in  questions  of  extreme  delicacy.  We  have  no  abso- 
lute knowledge  here,  any  more  than  in  any  other  department ;  and 
we  must  be  content  to  make  our  approximations  more  complex  as 
new  phenomena  arise  to  demand  it.  Such  is  the  true  character  of 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  this  science  from  the  begin- 
ning. Superficial  observers  may  call  its  theories  arbitrary,  from 
the  incessant  changes  of  view  that  have  arisen  :  but  the  knowledge 
gained  has  always  been  positive ;  every  scientific  opinion  has  cor- 
responded with  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  it ;  and  such  opinions 
remain  therefore  useful  and  sound  at  this  day,  within  their  own 
range.  The  science  has  thus  always  exhibited  a  character  of  sta- 
bility, through  all  incidents  of  progression,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  till  now. 

Such  are  the  statical  aspects  of  the  planets  of  our  system.  We 
have  now  to  look  at  the  geometrical  theory  of  their  motions. 
Planetary  mo-  Like  all  othcr  bodics,  the  planets  have  a  motion  com- 
mons, posed  of  translation  and  rotation.  The  connection  of 
these  two  motions  is  so  natural,  that  when  we  know  of  the  one  we 
look  for  the  other.  Yet  they  present  very  different  degrees  of  dif- 
ficulty, and  require  separate  consideration. 

The  progression  of  the  stars  was  observed  long  before  their  rota- 
tion,— the  unassisted  eye  being  enough  for  the  first ;  yet  the  geome- 
trical study  of  their  rotations  is  easier,  because  the  motions  of  the 
observer  have  no  effect  upon  them ;  whereas  they  largely  aS"ect 
questions  of  translation.  And  again,  the  question  of  orbits  is  the 
chief  difficulty  of  the  study  of  translations ;  and  it  does  not  enter 
into  that  of  rotations.  The  latter  nearly  approaches  to  the  char- 
acter of  statical  questions  ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  taken  first 
in  the  exposition  of  celestial  geometry. 

Galileo  introduced  the  study  of  rotations  by  discov- 
o  dtion.  gj.jj^g  ^i^g^^  Qf  ^\^Q  g^jj^^  which  was  sure  to  follow  closely 
on  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  The  method  used  is  obvious 
enough,  and  the  same  in  all  cases  ; — to  observe  any  marks  that  may 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  their  displacement  and  return. 
The  more  such  points  of  observation  are  multi|)lied,  the  more  ac- 
curate and  complete  will  be  the  calculations  of  time,  magnitude, 
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■uniformity  of  movement,  etc.,  dcducible  from  them.  There  is  no 
more  delicate  task  than  this,  except  with  regard  to  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  and  none  that  more  absolutely  requires  a  special  training  of 
the  eye.  It  is  a  proof  of  this,  that  a  careful  and  honest  observer, 
Bianchini,  supposed  the  rotation  of  Venus  to  be  twenty-four  times 
slower  than  it  is.  Some  bodies,  as  Uranus,  are  too  remote,  and 
others,  as  the  satellites  and  new  planets,  too  small,  to  have  their 
rotation  established  at  all,  though  it  is  concluded  from  analogy  and 
induction.  We,  as  yet,  know  of  no  law  determining  the  time  of 
these  rotations :  they  are  not  connected  with  distances,  nor  with 
magnitudes  ;  and  they  seem  only  to  have  some  general,  but  no  in- 
variable, connection  with  the  degree  of  flattening  at  the  poles.* 
But  if  the  duration  is,  though  regular  in  each  case,  altogether  ir- 
regular as  regards  the  different  bodies,  the  case  is  much  otherwise 
with  the  direction ;  for  it  is  always,  throughout  our  system,  from 
west  to  east,  and  on  planes  slightly  inclined  to  that  of  the  solar 
equator :  and  this  constitutes  an  important  general  datum  in  the 
study  of  our  globe. 

The  study  of  translations,  much  more  complex,  is 
also  much  more  important,  if  we  consider  the  great  end  '''"^''  "" 
of  astronomical  pursuit — the  exact  prevision  of  the  state  of  the 
heavens  at  some  future  time.  Besides  that  the  movement  of  the 
earth  constitutes  an  important  element  in  such  a  study,  it  must  make 
^  difference  with  regard  to  other  stars,  whether  the  observer  is 
fixed  or  moving,  as  his  own  movement  must  affect  his  observation 
of  other  motj^ons.  We  might  indeed  decide  with  certainty,  with- 
out this  introductory  knowledge,  that  the  sun  and  not  the  earth  is 
the  true  centre  of  the  motions  of  all  the  planets,  as  Tycho  Brahe  did 
when  he  denied  our  own  motion ;  for  it  is  enough,  with  this  view, 
to  establish  that  the  distances  from  the  planets  to  the  sun  scarcely 
vary  at  all,  while  their  distance  from  us  varies  excessively ;  and 
again,  that  the  solar  distance  between  each  inferior  planet  and  the 
sun  is  less,  and  between  each  superior  planet  and  the  sun  is  greater, 
than  our  distance  from  the  sun.  But  we  can  not  go  further  than 
this, — we  can  not  determine  the  form  of  the  planetary  orbjts,  or 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  traversed,  without  making  a  careful 
and  exact  allowance  for  the  displacement  of  the  observer.  Defer- 
ring for  the  present  the  subject  of  the  earth's  motion,  we  will  briefly 
notice  some  important  data  connected  with  the  planetary  motions, 
which  may  be  obtained  without  reference  to  our  own  movement, 
and  which  are  so  simple  as  to  rank  among  statical  researches.  I 
mean  particularly  the  knowledge  of  the  planes  of  orbits,  and  of  the 
duration  of  the  sidereal  revolutions,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  form  of  the  orbits  or  the  variable  velocity  of  the  planets.  A 
plane  being  determined  by  three  points,  it  is  enough  to  observe 
three  positions  of  a  star  to  draw  a  geometrical  conclusion  about 
the  situation  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit.     Astronomers   do  not   noy 

*  The  i-Dtations  of  some  of  the  satellites  are   known.      Thi-y  all    follow  the    lnw    of    tlic 
■iiooii's  rotiiHon,  namely,  the  lime  corresponds  with  the  orbital  periods. — .1.  V.  N. 
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use,  in  these  operations,  the  declinations  and  right  ascensions,  which 
arc  the  only  co-ordinates  directly  observed,  but,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, two  other  spherical  co-ordinates,  improperly  called  as- 
tronomical latitude  and  longitude,  which  are  analogous,  with  regard 
to  the  ecliptic,  to  the  others  with  regard  to  the  equator.  After 
having  determined  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  planet  in  the 
three  positions,  its  nodes  are  found ;  that  is,  the  points  at  which  its 
orbit  meets  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit 
to  this  plane.  It  is  evident  that  confirmation  may  be  obtained  by 
observing  other  positions  of  the  body,  if  they  are  chosen  sufficiently 
remote  from  each  other ;  and  thus  we  may  obtain  a  far  greater 
precision  than  in  the  case  of  rotations.  It  is  thus  that  we  have 
learned  that  the  planes  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  pass  through  the 
sun ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  satellites  of  any  planet  ; 
and  that  these  planes  are  in  general  slightly  inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  more  slightly  still  to  the  plane  of  the  solar  equator,  except 
the  newly-discovered  planets,  in  whose  case  we  find  the  inclination 
much  more  considerable. 

Sidereal  r  voiu-  Thc  duratiou  of  the  sidereal  revolutions  may,  of 
tion-   ^  course,  be  directly  observed,  in  the  first  instance,  by 

looking  for  the  return  of  the  star  to  the  same  spot  in  relation  to  the 
centre  of  its  motion.  If  we  suppose  its  motion  to  be  uniform, 
which  we  may  for  a  first  approximation,  we  can  estimate  its  course 
by  observing  the  time  required  between  any  of  the  three  positions, 
without  waiting  for  the  total  revolution,  which  is  sometimes  very 
slow.  Tlie  geometrical  law  of  this  motion  permits  us  to  determine, 
froin  this  kind  of  observation,  the  exact  time  of  the  planetary  revo- 
lution. The  values  of  these  periodic  times  are  not  irregularly  divi- 
ded among  the  bodies  of  our  system,  like  the  other  data  that  we 
have  noticed.  The  shorter  the  course,  the  more  rapid  the  motion ; 
and  the  duration  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  corresponding 
distance  ;  so  that  the  mean  velocity  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the 
distance  increases.  We  owe  to  Kepler  the  discovery  of  the  har- 
mony between  these  two  essential  elements,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  bases  of  celestial  mechanics. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  methods  by  which  celestial  geometry  is 
made  to  yield  us  the  elementary  data  which  characterize  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system.  We  have  still  to  consider  those  of  our  own 
planet,  before  we  proceed  to  the  geometrical  laws  of  the  planetary- 
motions. 

Motion  of  the  Earth. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  motions  of  translation  and 
rotation  as  inseparable ;  but,  in  the  transition  from  supposing  the 
earth  to  be  motionless,  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  a 
Ev deu.fi^ of  the  thcory  existed  that  it  whirled  round  its  axis,  but  was 
Karti.'s  Motion,  stationary  in  space.  We  now  perceive  that,  in  addition 
to  the  general  evidence  of  the  double  motion  of  the  planetary 
bodies,  we  have  special  evidence  about  our  own  globe — that  the 
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annual  motion  could  not  exist  without  the  diurnal,  though  we  might 
loo-ically  suppose  beforehand  that  it  could. 

°As  the  rotation  of  the  earth  can  not  be  absolutely  uniform  in  all 
parts  of  its  surface,  some  indications  of  its  course  must  exist  among 
terrestrial  phenomena.  We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  proofs  of  our  diurnal  motion,  while  the  an- 
nual motion  admits  only  of  the  former. 

Immediate  appearances  go  for  nothing  in  this  case ;  Ancient  conc.p- 
for  it  is  clear  that,  to  our  eyes  (as  we  do  not  feel  the  ti""«- 
rotation),  it  must   oe  exactly  the  same  thing  whether  we  move 
round  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  wlietlier  they,  fixed  m  a  sys- 
tem, move  round  us  in  a  contrary  direction.     There  was  nothing 
absurd  in  the  latter  supposition,  in  the  old  days  when  men  had  no 
doubt  of  the  stars  being  very  near,  and  not  much  larger  than  they 
appear  to  the  eye,  while  they  exaggerated  the  size  of  the  earth. 
They  could  not  avoid  supposing  that  such  a  mass  must  be  mimova- 
ble,  while  the  small  stars,  with  their  little  intervals,  were  seen 
moving  every  day.    Even  when  the  Greek  astronomers  had  sketched 
out  the  true  geometrical  theory  of  the  movements  of  the  planets, 
they  treated  only  of  the  directions,  and  had  no  idea  of  measuring 
distances  ;  and  it  required  the  whole  strength  of  positive  evidence 
of  dimensions  and  distances  to  uproot  men's  strong  and  natural  per- 
suasion of  the  stability  of  their  globe.     From  the  moment  of  our 
obtaining  an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  universe,  the  old  con- 
ception became  too  revolting  to  reason  to  be  sustained.     When  it 
was  understood  tfiat  the  earth  is  a  mere  point  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
digious intervals,  and  that  its  dimensions  are  extremely  small  m 
comparison  with  that  of  the  sun,  and  even  of  other  bodies  of  our 
own  system,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  universe  could 
travel  round  us  every  day.     What  velocities  would  be  required  to 
enable  the  outlying  stars  to  complete  such  a  daily  circuit— making 
allowance  for  their  being  twenty-four  thousand  times  nearer  the 
earth,  if  the  earth  describes  no  orbit— and  how  small  the  movement 
of  the  earth,  while  those  prodigious  masses  were  travelling  at  sucji 
«peed!     On  mechanical  grounds,  the  centrifugal  force  would  be 
seen  to  be  unmanageable.     In  every  way,  the  supposition  was  per- 
ceived to  be  monstrous.     Again,  the  passage  of  stars  before  each 
other,  and  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  general  movement 
of  the  sky,  showed  that  they  were  at  different  distances  from  each 
other,  and  not  bound  into  an  unvarying  fabric.     Hence  arose  the 
notion  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  of  a  system  of  solid  and  transpa- 
rent firmaments.     But  the  existence  of  comets  alone  was  enough  to 
confute  this,  appearing  as  they  do  in  all  regions  of  the  how  they  gav» 
sky  in  turn.     As  Fontenelle  said,  this  theory  put  the  «'«y- 
universe  in  danger  of  being  fractured.     It  was,  curiously  enough, 
Tycho  Brahe,  the  most  illustrious  opponent  of  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem, who  provided  for  the  overthrow  of  his  own  arguments  by  first 
presenting  the  true  geometrical  theory  of  comets.     Long  before 
modern  precision  was  attained,  men  had  been  prepared  by  such 
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considerations  as  the  above  to  conclude  upon  the  rota- 
Earth's  rotation.     ,.  o    ,1  il  T  1     P  /^  •  1 

tion  01  the  earth.     Long  beiore  Copernicus,  a  rough 
conception  of  the  truth  existed.     Even  Tycho  Brahe  felt  the  astro- 
nomical superiority  of  the  true  theory ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  what  is  before  our  eyes — the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  etc. 
Copernicus  himcelf  could  not  remove  the  objections  which  arose  out 
of  men's  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  Mechanics.     These  objections 
licld  their  ground  for  a  century,  till  Galileo  established  the  great 
hivv  which  we  have  recognised  as  one  of  the  three  on  which  Ra- 
tional Mechanics  is  based — that  the  relative  motions  of  different 
bodies  are  independent  of  the  common  motion  of  the  whole.     Till 
this  was  established,  the  supposition  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
was  inadmissible.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  casting  much  light  upon  the 
action  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  opponents  of  Galileo  taunted  him 
wdth  the  so-called  fact  that  a  ball  let  doAvii  from  the  top  of  the  mast 
of  a  ship  in  motion  would  not  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  but  some  way 
behind — neither  they  nor  anybody  else  having  tried  the  experiment, 
which  would  have  shown  them  that  their  supposed  fact  was  a  mis- 
take.    Tlie  followers  of  Copernicus  did  worse — they  admitted  the 
so-called  fact,  but  tried  to  reason  away  its  bearings  with  fantastic 
subtleties.     The  matter  was  not  settled  even  by  the  demonstrations 
of  Galileo,  nor  till  Gassendi  compelled  observation  by  a  public  ex- 
periment in  the  port  of  Marseilles. 

That  order  of  experiments  has  been  carried  on,  and  would  be  of 
high  value  if  we  could  obtain  perpendicular  stations  of  sufficient 
height  for  the  purpose.  It  is  clear  that  a  lofty  tower  must  describe 
a  larger  circle  in  the  same  time  at  the  top  than  at  the  base ;  and 
that  any  body  dro])])cd  from  it  must  sliare  the  higher  rate  of  ve- 
locity, having  a  slight  horizontal  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  rotation — falling  therefore  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  base  of 
the  tower.  Omitting  the  consideration  of  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
this  amount  is  calculable  in  the  function  of  the  height  of  the  tower 
and  of  its  latitude  ;  but  experiment  would  also  be  valuable  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  tried  at  the  equator,  where  the  devia- 
tion must  be  greater  than  anywhere  else. 

The  most  certain  terrestrial  proof  of  the  earth's  ro- 

lntiu"n(-p  01  cen-  ..„  ,,  .  -i        •     a  i?j_i  -c 

tntiitr,,]  force  up  tatiou  IS  louud  bv  tracing  the  innuence  oi  the  centritu- 
°"  §'''"'"^^'  gal  force  upon  the  direction  and  intensity  of  weight. 

This  has  been  done  by  that  observation  of  Richer,  on  the  shortening 
of  the  seconds-pendulum  at  Cayenne,  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
having  emboldened  Newton  to  declare  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  deviation  from  the  spherical  form  is  too  small  to  account  for 
more  than  one  third  of  the  effect  observed ;  and  the  other  two 
thii'ds  are  precisely  what  would  be  required,  at  the  eijuator,  wliero 
the  centrifugal  force  is  greatest,  on  tlie  supposition  of  tlie  earth's 
rotation.  Wherever  the  delicate  ol)servation  can  be  made  with 
sufficient  precision  on  other  points  of  the  globe's  surface,  the  result 
answers  to  the  theory.  Thus,  we  should  have  sufficient  assurance, 
in  the  absence  of  the  abundant  astronomical  proofs  that  we  possess 
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of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Probably  no  one  fact  has  ever,  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  produced  such  consequences  as  that  observation 
of  Riclier's — two  thirds  of  the  estimated  eflect  having  completely 
established  the  rotation  of  our  globe,  and  the  other  third  lia"\4ng 
led  Newton  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  form. 

The  movement  of  translation  is  ascertainable  only  by  garth's  transia- 
astronomieal  proofs,  for  tlie  difterence  in  velocity  of  ''""■ 
the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  in  virtue  of  this  motion,  is  too  slight 
to  be  sensible  to  us,  or  to  produce  any  effect  on  terrestrial  phenom- 
ena. When  the  circuits  of  other  planets  were  known,  men's  minds 
were  prepared  for  that  of  the  earth, — the  question  then  being 
whether  the  earth  was  in  analogy  with  Yenus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  etc., 
or  whether,  while  they  continued  their  courses  round  the  sun,  tho 
sun  made  a  yearly  circuit  round  the  earth.  Reason  must  declare, 
in  such  a  case,  that  any  uncertainty  must  arise  simply  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  observer,  who,  placed  on  any  other  planet,  would  have 
doubted  whether  he  was  not  the  centre  of  the  heavenly  motions. 
Any  observation  of  mere  appearances  must  evidently  go  for  nothing 
in  this  case ;  as  appearances  must  be  exactly  the  same, — the  paral- 
lelism of  its  axis  of  rotation  being  unaltered, — whether  the  earth 
or  the  sun  is  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  other  in  the  centre.  The 
proofs  must  be  derived  from  better  testimony  than  mere  appear- 
ances ;  and  they  so  abound  that  we  have  only  to  choose  among 
those  which  are  presented  by  the  vvdiole  range  of  the  heavens. 

The  phenomenon  called  the  precession  of  the  equi-  rr-cessinnofthe 
noxes  was  observed  by  Hipparchus,  who  was  struck  by  equiuoxe-. 
the  difference  of  two  degrees  which  he  observed  between  the  longi- 
tudes of  stars  in  his  time  and  those  which  had  been  recorded  a 
century  and  a  half  before.  To  account  for  such  a  phenomenon, 
successive  astronomers  imagined  other  heavens ;  a  process  that 
they  repeated  with  regard  to  nutations,  which  was  a  phenomenon 
too  minute  for  their  observation.  To  account  for  it,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  earth  being  stable,  a  third  general  movement  of  tho 
whole  heavens  must  be  supposed.  Newton  indicated,  and  Bradley 
afterward  proved,  that  very  slight  alterations  in  the  parallelism  of 
the  earth's  axis, — such  alterations  as  must  result  from  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  and  yet  more  of  the  moon,  upon  the  equatorial  bulge, — 
precisely  account  for  the  perturbations  which  create  such  confusion 
under  the  ancient  view  of  the  earth's  staljility.  The  most  unques- 
tionable proof  of  all,  however,  is  in  that  class  of  phe-  ^  . 
nomena  called  the  retrogradations  and  stations  of  the  and  sTaHons  of 
planets,  wliich  are  perfectly  explained  by  the  annual  '^'' p'""'^^^- 
circuit  of  our  globe,  and  are  otherwise  quite  incomprehensible.  If 
iwo  boats  are  gliding  down  a  river,  at  different  rates  of  speed,  the 
one  must  appear  to  the  other  advancing,  stationary,  or  retrogi-ade, 
according  as  its  own  speed  is  smaller,  equal,  or  greater.  With 
regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  velocities  and  other  circum- 
stances are  known  to  us,  so  that  we  can  calculate  what  their 
courses  ought  to  be  to  our  eyes,  on  the  suppositicm  of  our  own 
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annual  movement.  The  appearances  answering  to  our  scientific 
expectation,  the  proof  is  practically  complete.  If  the  earth  moves, 
the  retrogradation  of  the  larger  planets  ought  to  happen,  as  it  does, 
when  they  are  in  opposition,  and  that  of  Venus  and  Mercury  when 
they  are  in  inferior  conjunction.  The  regular  occurrence  of  this 
coincidence  was  not  even  attempted  to  be  explamed  by  the  ancients. 

We  have  called  these  proofs  practically  complete  ;  and  they  were 
held  to  be  so  by  Copernican  philosophers  before  the  time  of  Kepler 
and  Galileo :  but  our  age  is  not  satisfied  without  a  more  strict 
mathematical  evidence,  amounting  to  demonstration. 
Ab.rration  of  The  ouc  demonstration  on  which  modern  science 
''ght.  rests  is  that  derived  from  the  various  phenomena  of  the 

aberration  of  light,  which  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  stability 
of  the  globe.  Roomer's  observations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
suggested  to  him  the  use  of  light  as  a  qaeasure  of  distance.  Know- 
ing what  changes  must  be  taking  place  at  various  distances  from 
us  in  the  heavens,  and  knowing  the  velocity  of  light,  the  variations 
in  time  at  which  the  changes  become  visible  to  us  will  be  a  measure 
of  our  change  of  place  and  distance.  For  instance,  the  first  satel- 
lite of  Jupiter  is  eclipsed  every  forty-two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
eclipse  will  take  place  in  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time  than  this  to 
our  eyes,  in  proportion  as  we  are  removed  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other  of  our  mean  distance  from  Jupiter,  on  account  of  the  smaller 
or  greater  space  that  the  light  will  have  to  travel  through.  By 
extending  our  observation,  not  only  to  the  other  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter, but  to  those  of  Saturn  and  Uranus,  we  have  obtained  further 
verifications  of  the  relation  of  our  orbit  to  theirs,  and  also  proof 
of  the  uniformity  in  the  passage  of  light, — at  least  within  our  own 
system.  If  the  earth  were  immoveable,  we  might  have  an  error  of 
time,  with  regard  to  distant  stars,  but  not  of  place :  but,  by  com- 
pounding the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  with  that  of  light, 
which  is  about  ten  thousand  times  greater,  we  can  calculate  how 
far  any  star  ought  to  appear  to  deviate  from  its  position.  This 
deviation  is  found  not  to  exceed,  at  its  maximum,  twenty  seconds 
in  any  direction ;  and  therefore  forty  seconds  is  the  greatest  devia/- 
tion  which  can  appear  in  the  position  of  any  star  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  It  was  the  striking  periodicity  of  these  deviations  which 
led  Bradley  to  seek  for  the  true  theory  in  the  combination  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  with  that  of  light,  and  to  work  it  out  with  the 
mathematical  exactness  permitted  by  modern  science  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  case  to  prevent  the  direct  application  of  the  mathe- 
matical process  to  the  visible  phenomena.  The  result  is  an  unques- 
tionable demonstration  of  the  annual  movement  of  the  earth,  with 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case  precisely  agree,  and  without 
which  they  could  not  exist. 

It  is  evident  that  this  knowledge  of  aberrations  compels  us  to 
add  another  correction  to  those  of  refraction  and  parallax,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and 
nutation.     Thus,  as   science  advances,  the  preparation  of  a  phe- 
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nomenon,  observed  with  the  best  instruments,  for  scientific  use, 
becomes  a  delicate  and  laborious  operation. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  have  led  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  double  motion  of  the  planet  we  cntitic  fsct  upon 
inhabit.  No  other  intellectual  revolution  has  ever  so  *-'i"°'°"- 
thoroughly  asserted  the  natural  rectitude  of  the  human  mind,  or  so 
well  shown  the  action  of  positive  demonstration  upon  definitive 
opinions ;  for  no  other  has  had  such  obstacles  to  surmount.  A 
very  small  number  of  philosophers,  working  apart,  without  any 
other  social  superiority  than  that  which  attends  positive  genius  and 
i-'.al  science,  have  overthrown,  within  two  centuries,  a  doctrine  as 
old  as  our  intelligence,  directly  established  upon  the  plainest  and 
commonest  appearances,  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  existing  opinions,  general  interests,  and  dominant  authori- 
ties, and  supported  moreover  by  human  pride,  powerful  in  the 
recesses  of  each  individual  mind.  The  whole  system  of  theological 
belief  rested  on  the  notion  that  the  entire  universe  was  ordained 
for  Man — a  notion  which  appears  truly  absurd  the  moment  it  is 
seen  that  our  globe  is  only  a  subaltern  star, — not  any  centre  what- 
ever, but  circulating  in  its  place  and  season,  among  others,  round 
the  sun,  whose  inhabitants  might,  with  more  reason,  claim  the 
monopoly  of  a  system  which  is  itself  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
universe.  The  notion  of  final  causes  and  providential  laws  under- 
goes dissolution  at  the  same  time  ;  for,  the  once  clear  and  reason- 
able idea  of  the  subordination  of  all  things  to  the  advantage  of 
Man  being  exploded,  no  assignable  purpose  remains  for  such  provi- 
dential action.  As  the  admission  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  over- 
throws the  whole  theory  founded  on  the  human  destination  of  the 
universe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  religious  minds  revolted  from  the 
great  disclosure,  and  that  the  sacerdotal  power  maintained  a  bitter 
rage  against  its  illustrious  discoverer. 

The  Positive  philosophy  never  destroys  a  doctrine  without  in- 
stantly substituting  a  conviction,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our 
human  nature.  If  the  vanity  of  Man  was  grievously  humbled  when 
science  disabused  him  of  his  notion  of  his  supreme  importance  in 
the  universe,  to  this  vanity  at  once  succeeded  a  lofty  sentiment  of 
his  true  intellectual  dignity,  when  he  saw  what  means  were  in  his 
power,  under  such  difficulties  as  his  position  imposed  upon  him,  for 
the  discovery  of  such  a  truth  as  he  had  attained.  Laplace  has 
pointed  this  out,  showing  how  to  the  fantastic  and  enervating  notion 
of  a  universe  arranged  for  Man  has  succeeded  the  sound  and  vivi- 
fying conception  of  Man  discovering,  by  a  positive  exercise  of  his 
intelligence,  the  general  laws  of  the  world,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
modify  them,  for  his  own  good,  within  certain  limits.  Which  is  the 
nobler  lot  ?  Which  is  most  in  harmony  with  our  highest  instincts  ? 
Which  is  the  most  stimulating  to  our  faculties  ?  And  which  is  the 
most  animating  to  our  feelings  ? 

One  more  remark  suggested  by  these  discoveries  is  that  a  clear 
distinction  is  for  ever  established  between  our  system  and  the  uni- 
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verse  at  large.  The  old  notion  of  the  universe  as  a  single  s/stem 
was  founded  on  the  error  of  the  stability  of  the  earth  as  its  centre. 
The  discovery  of  the  earth's  revolution  at  once  transported  all  the 
external  stars  to  distances  infinitely  more  considerable  than  the 
greatest  planetary  intervals,  and  has  left  no  place  for  the  idea  of 
system  at  all,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  sun's  influence.  We  do  not 
know,  more  or  less,  and  men  will  probably  never  know,  whether 
the  innumerable  suns  that  we  see  compose  a  general  system,  or  any 
number,  large  or  small,  of  partial  systems  entirely  independent  of 
each  other.  The  idea  of  the  universe,  therefore,  is  excluded  from 
positive  philosophy ;  and  that  philosophy  is,  strictly  speaking, 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  in  regard  to  definite 
results ;  and  this  circumscription  is,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  regarded 
as  real  progress.  This  restriction  is  further  justified  by  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  obtained  of  all  really  universal  phenomena  being 
essentially  independent  of  the  interior  phenomena  of  our  system, 
since  the  astronomical  tables  of  the  state  of  our  system,  prepared 
without  reference  to  any  other  sun  than  our  own,  invariably  coin- 
cide with  the  minutest  direct  observations.  The  theory  of  the 
earth's  revolution  has  not  as  yet  exerted  its  due  influence  on  our 
views,  and  especially  in  regard  to  this  last  consideration.  This  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  our  education,  which  keep 
back  these  high  philosophical  truths  till  even  the  best  minds  have 
been  possessed  with  an  opposite  doctrine :  so  that  the  positive 
knowledge  which  they  afterward  attain,  commonly  does  little  more 
than  modify  and  restrain  the  bad  tendencies  of  their  education, 
instead  of  ruling  and  guiding  their  highest  faculties. 

Kepler's  haws. 

The  first  idea  that  occurs  to  us  when  we  are  once  satisfied  of  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  is  that  our  point  of  view  ought  henceforth 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  sun.  This  transformation  of 
Annnai  para  ax.  ^^_^  obscrvatiou  is  callcd  tlic  anwual  parallax^  and  fol- 
lows the  same  rules  as  the  diurnal  parallax,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  much  greater  distance.  Whether  our  observations  of  the 
sidereal  heavens  are  ^eoceniric  or  heliocentric — from  the  middle  of 
the  earth  or  of  the  sun — is  of  no  appreciable  consequence ;  but 
within  our  system  the  annual  parallax  is  of  sensible  importance. 
When,  from  the  central  point  of  view,  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are 
determined,  we  can  proceed  to  that  great  aim  and  end  of  the  sci- 
ence— the  prevision  of  future  conditions  of  the  heavens  at  appointed 
times. 

The  earliest  supposition  was  that  the  motions  of  the 
Circles.  planets  were  uniform  and  circular.     The  ancients  had 

a  superstition,  as  their  writings  abundantly  show,  that  the  circle 
was  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  and  therefore  the  most  suitable 
for  the  motion  of  such  divine  existences  as  the  stars.  The  choice 
of  the  form  was  wise  :  they  had  to  suppose  some  form,  while  that 
of  the  circle  answered  best  to  what  they  saw ;  and  we  ourselves 
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now  take  it  provisionally  in  forming  the  theory  of  a  new  star.  But 
the  superstitious  attachment  of  the  ancients  to  this  form  was  a  seri- 
ous impediment  to  the  advance  of  astronomy.  For  every  deviation 
and  new  appearance  a  new  circle  was  supposed,  till  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  original  hypothesis  was  lost  in  a  complication  of 
epicycles.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  number  of 
circles  supposed  necessary  for  the  seven  stars  then  known  amounted 
to  seventy-four,  while  Tycho  Brahe  was  discovering  more  and  more 
planetary  movements  for  which  these  circles  could  not  account. 
Thus  it  is  that  men  cleave  to  old  ideas  and  methods  till  they  are 
utterly  worn  out,  and  proved  beyond  recall  to  be  ineflectual,  under 
all  additions  that  can  be  made  to  them. 

Then  came  Kepler,  the  first  man  for  twenty  centu- 
ries who  had  the  courage  to  go  back  to  the  beginning, 
as  if  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  theory.     He  took  for  his 
materials  the  complete  system  of  exact  observations  which  were  the 
result  of  the  life  of  his  illustrious  precursor,  Tycho  Brahe.     Not- 
withstanding the  natural  hardihood  of  his  genius,  his  works  reveal 
to  us  how  strenuously  he  had  to  maintain  his  enthusiasm,  in  order 
to  support  the  toils  of  so  bold  and  difficult  an  enterprise — rational 
as  it  was.     He  chose  the  planet  Mars  for  study ;  and  it  was  a 
happy  choice  ;  because  the  marked  eccentricity  of  that  planet  was 
most  apt  to  suggest  the  true  law  of  irregularity.     Mercury  is  more 
eccentric  still ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  ccftitinuous  observation. 
He  discovered  three  great  laws,  which,  extended  from  the  case  of 
Mars  to  that  of  all  the  other  planets  in  our  system,  constitute  the 
foundation  of  Celestial  Mechanics.     The  first  law  regu- 
lates the  velocity  ;  the  second  determines  the  figure  of 
the  orbit ;  the  third  establishes  harmony  among  all  the  planetary 
motions. 

It  had  long  been  remarked  that  the  angular  velocity 
(that  is,  the  larger  or  smaller  angle  described,  in  a 
given  time,  by  its  vector  radius)  of  each  planet  increases  constantly 
in  proportion  as  the  body  approaches  the  centre  of  its  motion ;  but 
the  relation  between  the  distance  and  the  velocity  remained  wholly 
unknown.  Kepler  discovered  it  by  comparing  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  these  quantities,  by  which  their  relation  became  more 
sensible.  He  found  that  the  angular  velocities  of  Mars  at  its  near- 
est and  furthest  distance  from  the  sun  were  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  squares  of  the  corresponding  distances.  Another  way  of 
expressing  this  law  is  used  by  himself;  that  the  area  described  in 
a  given  time  by  the  vector  radius  of  the  planet  is  of  a  constant 
magnitude,  though  its  form  is  variable  :  or,  again,  in  other  words, 
that  the  areas  described  increase  in  proportion  to  the  times.  Thus 
he  destroyed  the  old  notion  of  the  uniformity  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions, and  showed  that  the  uniformity  was  not  in  the  arcs  described, 
but  in  the  areas. 

Th«   second  law  was  less  difficult  to  discover,  when 
once  Kepler  had  surrendered  his  attachment  to  the  "*'^°°    *''' 
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circle.  The  next  figure  that  presented  itself  must  naturally  be  tlie 
elipse,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  closed  curve,  after  the  circle. 
The  Greek  geometers  had  advanced  the  abstract  theory  of  this 
curve  some  way.  Kepler  could  not  long  hesitate  where  to  place 
the  sun  in  it :  it  must  be  either  in  the  centre  or  in  one  of  the  two 
foci.  No  mathematical  labor  was  needed  to  show  him  that  it  could 
not  be  in  the  centre  :  and  thus,  in  constructing  elliptic  orbits, 
Kepler  was  necessarily  led  to  place  the  sun  in  the  focus  for  all  the 
planets  at  once.  His  hypothesis  once  formed,  it  was  easy  to  verify 
it  by  comparison  with  observations,  the  first  principles  of  the  re- 
quired calculations  being  laid  down  beforehand.  The  second  law 
of  Kepler,  then,  is  that  the  planetary  orbits  are  elliptical,  having 
the  sun  for  their  common  focus. 

These  two  laws  determined  the  course  of  each  planet ; 
but  the  movements  of  all  round  their  common  focus 
seemed  to  be  purely  arbitrary,  till  Kepler  discovered  his  third  law. 
Being  distinguished  by  the  most  remarkable  genius  for  analogy 
ever  seen  in  man,  Kepler  sought,  and  successfully,  to  establish  some 
kind  of  harmony  among  all  these  various  movements.  He  spent 
much  time  in  pursuing  the  old  metaphysical  ideas  of  certain  mystic 
harmonies  which  must  exist  in  the  universe  :  but,  beyond  the  gene- 
ral conception  of  harmony,  he  obtained  no  assistance  from  these 
vague  notions.  The  ground  on  which  he  proceeded  was,  in  fact, 
the  observation  of  astronomers  that  the  planetary  revolutions  are 
always  slow  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  orbits.  If  he  had 
confined  himself  to  this  ground,  this  discovery  would  certainly  not 
have  occupied  seventeen  years  of  assiduous  toil.  At  last  his  labor 
issued  in  the  discovery  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the  plane- 
tary revolutions  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dis- 
tances from  the  sun  :  a  law  which  all  subsequent  observations  have 
verified.  One  important  result  of  this  law  is  that  we  may  deter- 
mine the  periodic  times  and  mean  distances  of  all  the  planets  by 
any  one.  By  it,  for  instance,  we  have  determined  the  duration  of 
the  year  of  Uranus,  when  once  we  knew  its  distance  from  the  sun  ; 
and,  conversely,  if  we  discovered  a  new  planet  very  near  the  sun, 
we  need  only  observe  its  short  revolution,  to  be  able  to  calculate 
its  distance,  which,  in  that  position,  we  could  not  effect  by  other 
means.  Astronomers  are  every  day  using  this  double  facility, 
afibrded  them  by  Kepler's  third  law. 

These  are  the  three  laws  which  will  for  ever  constitute  the  basis 
of  celestial  geometry,  in  regard  to  planetary  motions.  They  answer 
for  all  the  bodies  in  our  system,  regulating  the  satellites,  by  placing 
the  origin  of  areas  and  the  focus  of  the  ellipse  in  the  centre  of  the 
respective  planets.  Since  Kepler's  time,  the  number  of  bodies  in 
our  system  has  more  than  trebled ;  and  all  have  in  turn  verified 
these  laws.  By  them,  motions  of  translation  require  for  their 
determination  nothing  more  than  a  simple  geometrical  problem, 
which  demands  from  direct  observation  only  a  certain  number  of 
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-data — six  for  eacli  planet.     And  thus  is  a  perfectly  logical  charac- 
ter given  to  astronomy. 

The  application  of  these  laws,  restricted  to  our  own 
system,  is  naturally  divided  into  three  problems  ; — the  '"^"P''"  •''"'• 
problem  of  the  planets ;  that  of  the  satellites ;  and  that  of  the 
comets.  These  are  the  three  general  cases  of  our  system  ;  and,  by 
the  application  to  them  of  Kepler's  laws,  we  may  assign  to  every 
body  within  the  system,  its  precise  position,  in  all  time  past  and  all 
time  to  come ;  and  thence  again,  we  can  exhibit  all  the  secondary 
phenomena,  past  and  future,  which  must  result  from  such  relative 
positions.  The  next  striking  fact  of  this  kind  to  the  prediction  of 
general  mind  is  the  prediction  of  eclipses,  absolutely  E.-upses. 
conclusive  as  it  is,  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  our  geometrical 
knowledge.  This  kind  of  prediction,  quite  apart  from  the  vague 
prophesying  of  ancient  times,  when  eclipses  occurred,  as  they  do 
now,  necessarily  from  the  planetary  orbits  being  all  closed  curves, 
and  which  men's  experience  told  them  must  return — began  in  the 
immortal  school  of  Alexandria  ;  and  its  degrees  of  precision,  to  the 
hour,  then  to  the  minute,  then  to  the  second,  faithfully  represents 
the  great  historical  phases  of  the  gradual  perfecting  of  celestial 
geometry.  It  is  this  which  will,  apart  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, for  ever  make  the  observation  of  eclipses  a  spectacle  as  inte- 
resting for  philosophers  as  for  the  public,  and  on  grounds  which 
the  spread  of  the  positive  spirit  will  render,  we  may  hope,  more 
and  more  analogous,  though  unequally  energetic. 

We  are  learning  to  make  more  use  of  this  class  of  phenomena, 
and  to  make  out  new  uses  from  them,  as  time  goes  on.  Independ- 
ently of  their  practical  utility  in  regard  to  the  great  problem  of  the 
longitudes,  they  have  been  found,  within  a  century,  very  important 
in  determining  with  more  exactitude  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
our  earth.  Whether  it  be  an  eclipse  by  the  moon,  or  the  transit  of 
Venus  or  Mercury,  the  difference  in  duration  of  the  ^ 
phenomenon,  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
will  furnish  the  relative  parallax  of  that  body  and  the  sun,  and  con- 
sequently the  distance  of  the  sun  itself.  Some  bodies  are  more  fit 
than  others  for  this  experiment,  certain  conditions  being  necessary, 
which  are  not  common  to  all.  Of  the  three  known  bodies  which 
can  pass  between  us  and  the  sun,  two — the  Moon  and  Mercury — are 
excluded  by  these  conditions ;  and  there  remains  only  Venus. 
Halley  taught  us  how  to  conduct  and  use  the  observation.  The 
parallax,  in  such  a  position,  offers  suitable  proportions,  being  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  sun ;  and  the  angular  velocity  is  small  enough 
to  allow  the  phenomenon  (lasting  from  six  to  eight  hours)  to  pre- 
sent differences  of  at  least  twenty  minutes  between  well-chosen  ob- 
servatories. I  have  specified  this  case,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
importance  to  the  whole  system  of  astronomical  science ;  but  it 
would  be  quitting  our  object  and  plan  to  notice  any  other  secondary 
cases. 

I  must  remark  upon  one  very  striking  truth  which  becomes  ajH 
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parent  during  the  pursuit  of  astronomical  science  ; — its  distinct  and 
ever-increasing  opposition  as  it  attains  a  higher  perfection  to  the 
theological  and  metaphysical  spirit.  Theological  philosophy  sup- 
poses everything  to  be  governed  by  will ;  and  that  phenomena  are 
therefore  eminently  variable  and  irregular, — at  least  virtually.  The 
Positive  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  conceives  of  them  as  subjected 
to  invariable  laws,  which  permit  us  to  predict  with  absolute  precision. 
The  radical  incompatibility  of  these  two  views  is  nowhere  more 
marked  than  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  ;  since,  in. 
that  direction,  our  prevision  is  proved  to  be  perfect.  The  punctual 
arrival  of  comets  and  eclipses,  with  all  their  train  of  minute  in- 
cidents, exactly  foretold,  long  before,  by  the  aid  of  ascertained  laws, 
must  lead  the  common  mind  to  feel  that  such  events  must  be  free 
from  the  control  of  any  will,  which  could  not  be  will  if  it  was  thus 
subordinated  to  our  astronomical  decisions. 

The  three  laws  of  Kepler  form  the  foundation  of  the 
cere°tiai'°°Me-  higher  conccptiou  to  which  we  are  next  to  pass  on ;  the 
chamcs.  mechanical  theory  of  astronomical  phenomena.     By  this 

ulterior  study,  we  obtain  new  determinations  ;  but  a  more  important 
office  of  the  Mechanical  theory  is  to  perfect  celestial  geometry  it- 
self, by  giving  more  precision  to  its  theories,  and  establishing  a 
sublime  connection  among  all  the  parts  of  our  solar  system,  with- 
out exception.  The  laws  of  Kepler,  inestimable  as  they  are,  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  approximation, — supposing,  as 
they  do,  various  elements  to  be  constant,  while  they  are  subject  to 
more  or  less  alteration.  The  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  these 
variations  constitutes  the  principal  astronomical  result  of  celestial 
mechanics,  independently  of  its  own  high  philosophical  importance. 

SECTION  II. 
DYNAMICAL  PHENOMENA. 

Gravitation. 

• 

chiiractrrofiaws  ^HE  laws  of  Motiou,  morc  difficult  to  discover  than 
of  Motion  those  of  extension,  and  later  in  being  discovered,  are 

quite  as  certain,  universal,  and  positive  in  character :  and  of  course 
it  is  the  same  with  their  application.  Every  curvilinear  displacement 
of  any  kind  of  body, — of  a  star  as  well  as  a  cannon-ball, — may  be 
studied  imder  the  two  points  of  view  which  are  equally  mathemat- 
ical :  geometrically,  in  determining  by  direct  observation  the  form 
of  the  trajectory  and  the  law  by  which  its  velocity  varies,  as  Kepler 
did  with  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  mechanically,  by  seeking  the  law 
of  moti:>r.  which  prevents  the  body  from  pursuing  its  natural  straight 
course,  and  which,  combined  with  its  actual  velocity,  makes  it 
describe  its  trajectory,  which  may  henceforth  be  known  a  priori. 
These  inquiries  are  evidently  equally  positive,  and  in  like  manner 
founded  upon  phenomena.  If  we  find  still  in  use  some  terms  which 
seem  to  relate  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  motion,  they  are  only 
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vestiges  of  a  mode  of  thinking  long  gone  by  ;  and  they  do  not  affect 
the  positive  character  of  the  research. 

The  two  motions  which  constitute  the  course  of  the  cannon-ball 
are  perfectly  known  to  us  beforehand ;  but  we  have  not  the  o-eo- 
metrical  knowledge  of  its  trajectory.  With  regard  to  the  star,  our 
knowledge  of  its  trajectory  compensates  exactly  for  the  difficulty  of 
GUI'  preliminary  ignorance  about  its  elementary  motions.  If  the  law 
of  the  fall  of  weights  had  not  been  directly  established,  we  should 
have  learned  it,  indirectly,  but  no  less  surely,  from  the  observation 
of  the  curvilinear  motions  produced  by  weight. 

Celestial  Mechanics  was  then  founded  on  a  firm  basis, 
when  through  Kepler's  laws,  and  by  the  rules  of  rational  '^^''"'  "'^"""^ 
Dynamics,  discovery  was  made  of  the  law  of  direction  and  inten 
sity  of  the  force  which  must  act  upon  the  planet  to  divert  it  from 
the  tangent  which  it  would  naturally  describe.     This  fundamental 
law  once  discovered,  all  astronomical  researches  enter   into   the 
domain  of  Mechanics,  in  which  the  motions  of  bodies  are  calculated 
from  the  forces  which  impel  them.   This  was  the  course  philosophi- 
cally and  perse veringiy  pursued  by  Newton. 

It  does  not  detract  from  Newton's  merits  that  Kepler  had  some 
foresight  of  the  results  of  his  great  laws.  He  carried  their  dynam- 
ic interpretation  as  far  as  the  science  of  his  day  permitted ;  and, 
seeking  for  what  could  not  yet  be  found,  he  wandered  off  among 
fantasies.  The  true  precursors  of  Newton,  as  founders  of  dynamics, 
■were  Huyghens  and  Galileo, — especially  the  last :  yet  history  tells 
of  no  such  succession  of  philosophical  efforts  as  in  the  case  of 
Kepler,  who,  after  constituting  celestial  geometry,  strove  to  pursue 
that  science  of  celestial  mechanics  which  was,  by  its  nature,  re- 
served for  a  future  generation.  As  the  means  were  wanting,  he 
failed ;  but  the  example  is  not  the  less  remarkable. 

The  first  of  Kepler's  laws  proves  that  the  accelerating  force  of 
eacli  planet  is  constantly  directed  toward  the  sun.  The  accel- 
lerating  force,  however  great  it  may  be  supposed,  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  magnitude  of  the  area  which  would  be  described  in  a 
given  time  by  the  vector  radius  of  the  planet,  in  virtue  of  its  velo- 
city, if  its  direction  passes  exactly  through  the  sun,  while  it  would 
inevitably  change  it  on  any  other  supposition.  Thus,  the  perma- 
nence of  this  area, — the  first  general  datum  of  observation, — dis- 
closes the  law  of  direction.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
gloriously  solved  by  Newton,  lies  in  the  discovery,  by  means  of 
Kepler's  other  two  theorems,  of  the  law  of  the  intensity  of  this 
action,  which  we  speak  of  as  exercised  by  the  sun  on  the  planets. 

When  Newton  began  to  work  on  this  conception,  he  took  Kepler's 
third  law  as  his  basis,  supposing  the  orbits,  as  he  might  do  for  such 
a  purpose,  to  be  circular  and  uniform.  The  solar  action,  equal,  and 
opposed  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  planet,  thus  became  neces- 
sarily constant  at  the  different  points  of  the  orlnt,  and  could  not 
vary  l)ut  in  jiassing  from  one  planet  to  another.  This  variation  be- 
tw.'jii  one  planet  and  another  was  provided  for  by  the  theorems  of 
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HuygTiens  relating  to  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  circle.  This  force 
being  in  proportion  to  the  relation  between  the  radius  of  the  orbit 
and  the  square  of  the  periodic  time,  must  vary  from  one  star  to  an- 
other inversely  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  sun,  in  "S'irtue 
of  the  permanence  which  Kepler  showed  to  exist  of  the  relation 
between  the  cube  of  this  distance  and  this  same  square  of  the 
periodic  time,  for  all  the  planets.  It  was  this  mathematical  consid- 
eration which  put  Newton  in  the  way  of  his  great  discovery,  and 
not  any  metaphysical  reasonings,  such  as  prevailed  before  it,  and 
which  probably  never  entered  his  mind,  one  way  or  another. 

There  remained  the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  this  law  of  the 
variation  of  the  solar  action  agreed  with  the  geometrical  nature  of 
the  orbits,  as  exhibited  by  Kepler.  The  elliptical  orbit  presented 
two  remarkable  points, — the  aphelion  and  the  perihelion,  in  which 
the  centrifugal  force  was  directly  opposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun,  and  consequently  equal  to  it ;  and  the  change  in  this  action 
there  must  be  at  the  same  time  more  marked.  The  curve  of  the 
orbit  was  evidently  identical  at  these  two  points ;  the  action  then 
had  simply  to  be  measured,  according  to  Huyghens'  theorems,  by 
the  square  of  the  corresponding  velocity.  Thence,  it  was  easily 
deduced,  from  Kepler's  first  law,  that  the  decrease  of  the  solar 
action,  from  the  perihelion  to  the  aphelion,  must  be  inversely  to  tlie 
square  of  the  distance.  Here  was  a  full  confirmation  of  the  law 
which  related  to  the  different  planets  by  an  exact  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  principal  positions  of  each  of  them.  Still,  however, 
the  elliptical  motion  had  not  been  considered.  Any  other  curve 
would,  thus  far,  have  served  as  well  as  the  ellipse,  provided  its  two 
extremities  had  shown  an  equal  curvature.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  demonstration, — the  measurement  of  the  solar  action  through- 
out the  extent  of  the  orbit, — is  to  be  obtained  only  by  transcen- 
dental analysis.  The  process  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  com- 
parison of  the  solar  action  and  the  centrifugal  force  ;  and  the  theory 
of  the  curvature  of  the  ellipse  is  required.  Huyghens  made  a  near 
approach  to  the  principle  of  this  great  process ;  but  it  could  not  be 
completed  without  the  aid  of  the  differential  analysis,  of  which  Newton 
was  the  inventor,  as  well  as  Leibnitz.  By  the  aid  of  this  analysis, 
the  force  of  the  solar  action  in  all  parts  of  the  orbit  is  easily  esti- 
Ne« ton's  d.-mon-  mated,  lu  varlous  ways ;  and  it  is  found  to  vary  inversely 
stratiou.  to  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  that  it  is  independent 

of  the  direction.  Furthermore,  the  same  method  shows,  in  accord- 
ance with  Kepler's  third  law,  that  the  action  varies  in  proportion 
to  distance  alone :  so  that  the  sun  acts  upon  all  the  planets  alike, 
whatever  may  be  their  dimensions,  their  distance  only  being  the 
circumstance  to  be  considered.  Thus  Newton  completed  his  dem- 
onstration of  the  fundamental  law  that  the  solar  action  is,  in  every 
case,  proportionate,  at  the  same  distance,  to  the  mass  of  tlie  planet ; 
in  the  same  way  that,  by  the  identity  of  the  fall  of  all  terrestrial 
bodies  in  a  vacuum,  or  by  the  precise  coincidence  of  tlieir  oscilla- 
tions, pi'oof  had  already  been  obtained  of  the  proportion  between 
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their  weight  and  their  masses.  We  thus  see  how  the  three  laws 
of  Kepler  have  concurred  in  establishing,  according  to  the  rules  of 
rational  mechanics,  this  fundamental  law  of  nature.  The  first  shows 
the  tendency  of  all  the  planets  toward  the  sun ;  the  second  shows 
that  this  tendency,  the  same  in  every  direction,  changes  with  the 
distance  from  the  sun,  inversely  to  its  square  ;  and  the  third  teaclies 
that  this  action  is  always  simply  proportionate,  the  distance  being 
equal,  to  the  mass  of  each  planet.  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Kepler,  which  relate  to  the  whole  interior  of  our  system,  the  same 
theory  applies  to  the  connection  between  the  satellites  and  their 
planets. 

Newton  thought  it  necessary  to  complete  his  demonstration  by 
presenting  it  in  an  inverse  manner  ;  that  is,  by  determining  a  prion 
the  planetary  motions  which  must  result  from  such  a  dynamic  law. 
The  process  brought  him  back,  as  it  must  do,  to  Kepler's  laws. 
Besides  furnishing  some  means  of  simplifying  the  study  of  these 
motions,  this  labor  proved  that,  whereas,  by  Kepler's  laws,  the  orbit 
might  have  had  more  figures  than  one,  the  ellipse  was  the  only  one 
possible  under  the  Newtonian  law. 

It  was  once  a  great  perplexity  to  some  people,  which  q,^  difficulty  ex- 
others  could  not  satisfactorily  explain,  that  when  the  p'^'i'i^'^i- 
planet  is  travelling  toward  its  aphelion  we  can  not  say  that  it  tends 
toward  the  sun.  But  the  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  use  of  inap- 
propriate language.  The  question  is,  not  whether  the  planet  is 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  it  lately  was,  but  whether  it  is  nearer  than 
it  would  have  been  without  the  force  that  sends  it  forward.  It  is 
always  tending  toward  the  sun  to  the  utmost  that  is  allowed  by  the 
other  force  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  orbit  is  always  concave 
toward  the  sun ;  and  it  would  evidently  have  been  insurmountable 
if  the  trajectory  could  have  been  convex.  In  the  same  way,  when 
a  bomb  ascends,  its  weight  is  not  suspended  or  reversed  :  it  always 
tends  toward  the  earth,  and  is,  in  fact,  falling  toward  it  more 
rapidly  every  moment,  even  if  ascending,  because  it  is  every  mo- 
ment farther  below  the  point  at  which  it  would  have  been  but  for 
the  action  of  the  earth  upon  it ;  and  its  trajectory  is  always  concave 
to  the  ground. 

I  have  thus  far  carefully  avoided  giving  any  name  to  -r,  rm  At>raa,on 
the  tendency  of  the  planets  toward  the  sun,  and  of  the  i"adm>8siMe. 
satellites  toward  the  planets.  To  call  it  attraction  would  be  mis- 
leading ;  and  we,  in  truth,  can  know  nothing  of  its  nature.  All 
that  we  know  is  that  these  bodies  are  connected,  and  that  their 
effect  upon  each  other  is  mathematically  calculable.  It  is  by  quite 
another  property  of  Newton's  great  discovery  that  this  effect  is  ex- 
plained, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, — that  is,  comprehended 
from  its  conformity  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  which  gravity  con- 
tinually produces  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Let  us  now  see  what 
this  property  of  the  discovery  is. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  moon.     If  the  eartli  had  no  satellite, 
we  might  calculate  the  celestial  motions  by  the  rules  of  dynamics, 
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but  we  could  not  connect  them  with  those  which  are  under  our  im- 
mediate observation.  It  is  the  moon  which  aifords  this  connection 
by  enabling  us  to  establish  the  identity  of  its  tendency  toward  the 
earth  with  weight,  properly  so  called :  and  from  this  knowledge, 
we  have  risen  to  the  view  that  the  mutual  action  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  nothing  else  than  weight  properly  generalized  :  or,  putting 
it  the  other  way,  that  weight  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  gen- 
eral action.  The  case  of  the  moon  is  susceptible  of  the  most  pre- 
cise testing.  The  data  are  known ;  and  by  dynamical  analysis, 
the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  earth  upon  the  moon  is  exactly 
ascertainable.  We  have  only  to  suppose  the  moon  close  to  the 
earth,  with  the  due  increase  of  this  intensity,  inversely  to  the  square 
of  the  distance,  and  compare  it  with  the  intensity  of  weight  on  the 
earth,  as  manifest  to  us  by  the  fall  of  bodies,  or  by  the  pendulum. 
A  coincidence  between  the  two  amounts  to  proof;  and  we  have,  in 
fact,  mathematical  demonstration  of  it.  It  was  in  pursuing  this 
method  of  proof  that  Newton  evinced  that  philoso])hical  severity 
which  we  find  so  interesting  in  the  anecdote  of  his  long  delay,  be- 
cause he  could  not  establish  the  coincidence,  while  confident  that 
he  had  discovered  the  fact.  He  failed  for  want  of  an  accurate 
measurement  of  a  degree  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and  he  pat  aside 
this  important  part  of  his  great  conception  till  Picard's  measure- 
ment of  the  earth  enabled  him  to  establish  his  demonstration. 
Extent  of  the  Thc  identity  of  weight  and  the  moon's  tendency 
demonstrati.in.  toward  thc  earth  places  the  whole  of  celestial  mechan- 
ics in  a  new  light.  It  shows  us  the  motions  of  the  stars  as  exactly 
like  that  of  projectiles  which  we  have  under  our  immediate  obser- 
vation. If  we  could  start  our  projectiles  with  a  sufficient  and  con-' 
tinuous  force,  we  should,  except  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  find 
them  the  models  of  the  planetary  system :  or,  in  other  words,  as- 
tronomy has  become  to  us  an  artillery  problem,  simplified  by  the 
absence  of  a  resisting  medium,  but  complicated  by  the  variety  and 
plurality  of  weights. — If  our  observation  of  weight  on  our  globe 
has  helped  us  to  a  knowledge  of  planetary  relations,  our  celestial 
observations  have  in  turn  taught  us  the  law  of  the  variation  of 
weight,  imperceptible  in  terrestrial  phenomena.  Men  had  always 
conceived  weight  to  be  an  inalterable  property  of  bodies,  finding 
that  no  metamorphosis, — not  even  from  life  to  death, — made  any 
change  in  the  weight  of  a  body,  while  it  remained  entire.  This 
was  the  one  particular  in  which  men  might  suppose  they  had  found 
the  Absolute.  In  a  moment,  the  Newtonian  demonstration  over- 
threw this  fast-rooted  notion,  and  showed  that  weight  was  a  relative 
quality, — not  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
observed,  but  under  the  new  one, — the  position  of  the  observed 
body  in  the  system, — its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
The  human  mind  could  hardly  have  sought  out  this  fact  directly  : 
but,  once  revealed  in  the  course  of  astronomical  study,  the  verifica- 
tion easily  followed ;  and  experiments  on  our  own  globe,  in  tlie 
vertical  direction,  and  yet  more  in  the  horizontal,  have  established 
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the  reality  of  the  law,  by  experiments  too  delicate,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  to  be  appreciable,  if  we  had  not  known  beforehand 
what  dift'erences  must  be  found  to  exist. 

It  is  to  express  briefly  the  identity  between  weight 
and  the  accelerating  force  of  the  planets  that  the  ti'ol"^  nnoijeol 
happy  term  Gravitation  has  been  devised.  This  term  *""'"^'''- 
has  every  merit.  It  expresses  a  simple  fact,  without  any  reference 
to  the  nature  or  cause  of  this  universal  action.  It  affords  the  only 
explanation  which  positive  science  admits  ;  that  is,  the  connection 
between  certain  less  known  facts  and  other  better  known  facts. 
Since  the  creation  of  this  term,  there  has  been  no  excuse  for  the 
continued  use  of  the  word  attraction.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid 
pedantry  in  language ;  but  it  is  of  high  importance  to  preserve 
pure  the  positive  character  of  so  fundamental  a  conception  as 
this,  by  using  a  term  which  expresses  exactly  what  we  know,  and 
dismissing  one  which  assumes  what  is  purely  fanciful,  and  wholly 
incorrect.  Attraction  is  a  dravjing"  toivard.  Now,  when  we  draw 
anything  toward  us,  the  distance  is  of  no  importance :  the  same 
force  draws  the  same  body  with  equal  ease  three  feet  or  thirty  feet, 
which  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  facts  of  gravitation.  Our 
business  is  with  the  fact  of  the  action,  and  not  at  all  with  its  nature. 
It  was  the  use  of  this  metaphysical  term,  it  now  appears,  which 
occasioned  the  opposition  that  the  Newtonian  theory  encountered 
so  long,  and  especially  in  France.  Descartes  had,  by  laborious  ef- 
forts, banished  the  notions  of  occult  qualities,  which  he  perceived 
to  be  so  fatal  to  science ;  and  in  this  theory  of  attraction,  his  fol- 
lowers saw  a  falling  back  into  the  old  metaphysical  delusions. 
We  perceive  this  in  the  writings  of  John  Bernouilli  and  Fontenelle : 
.and  it  appears  that  the  clear  and  positive  scientific  intellect  of 
France  did  good  service  in  stripping  off  from  the  sublime  discovery 
of  Newton  the  metaphysical  appearance  which  obscured  its  reality 
for  a  time. 

One  more  consideration  remains  to  be  adverted  to.  q.^..  ,. 
We  have  regarded  the  heavenly  bodies  tlius  far  as  thnt  of  moie 
points,  without  reference  to  their  forms  and  dimensions. 
But  as  it  is  proved  that  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
planets,  and  of  the  planets  on  their  satellites,  is  proportioned  to  the 
mass  of  the  body  acted  upon,  it  is  clear  that  the  force  operates 
directly  only  on  molecules,  which  are  all  independently  affected  by 
it ;  and  equally,  their  distance  being  the  same.  The  gravitation 
•of  molecules  is  therefore  the  only  real  one  ;  and  that  of  masses  is 
simply  its  mathematical  result.  In  the  mathematical  study  of  mo- 
tions, however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  conception  of  a  single 
force,  instead  of  such  an  infinity  of  elementary  actions  :  and  lience 
arises  that  preliminary  part  of  celestial  mechanics  which  consists 
in  compounding  in  one  result  all  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the 
molecules  of  two  stars.  Newton  founded  this  portion,  with  all  the 
rest ;  and  the  two  theorems  which  he  established  for  the  purpose 
still   remain   the  commonest  expression  of  this  important   theory. 
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He  proved  that  if  the  stars  were  truly  spherical,  and  their  strata 
were  homogeneous,  the  gravitation  of  their  particles  would  be  so 
balanced  that  the  bodies  might  be  treated  as  points,  in  the  study 
of  their  motions  of  translation.  But  the  irregularity  of  their  forms^ 
however  slight,  must  be  considered  in  the  theory  of  their  rotations, 
to  which  these  theorems  cease  to  be  applicable.  For  any  other 
form  than  the  sphere,  the  problem  becomes  very  complicated  ;  and 
the  analytical  difficulties  can  be  surmounted  only  by  approximation, 
notwithstanding  all  the  perfections  introduced  into  the  theory  in 
recent  times.  And  unless  we  could  also  learn  what  is  the  law  of 
density  in  the  interior  of  the  stars, — a  kind  of  knowledge  which 
seems  to  be  for  ever  beyond  our  reach, — we  can  not  attain  a  per- 
fect solution. 

secondnry  grav-  ^lic  fundamental  law  of  Rational  Mechanics,  which 
itetion.  declares  the  necessary  equality  of  action  and  reaction, 

shows  that  gravitation  must  be  mutual, — that  the  sun  must  tend 
toward  the  planets,  and  the  planets  toward  their  satellites.  The 
extreme  inequality  of  the  masses  renders  the  ascertainment  of  the- 
inverse  gravitation  extremely  difficult ;  yet  its  reality  is  established 
by  various  secondary  phenomena.  The  gravitation  of  the  planets 
toward  each  other  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  conception  ;  but 
it  was  not  mathematically  demonstrated  till  Newton's  successors 
deduced  from  it  an  exact  explanation  of  the  perturbations  ob- 
served in  the  principal  motions  of  the  planets.  Their  labors  have 
estal)lished  secondary  gravitation  as  positively  as  the  primary. 

Thus  has  every  kind  of  proof  concurred  to  establish  that  great 
fundamental  law  which  is  the  noblest  result  of  our  aggregate 
studies  of  nature.  All  the  molecules  of  our  system  gravitate  toward 
each  other,  in  proportion  to  their  masses,  and  inversely  to  the- 
squares  of  their  distances. 

Domain  of  the  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^i  ^s  many  do,  confidently  extend  the  ap- 
i»w.  plication  of  this  law  to  the  entire  universe.      There- 

can  be  no  objection  to  entertaining  it  analogically  till  we  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  sidereal  heavens  ;  but  wo 
must  remember  that  we  have  not  yet  that  knowledge,  and  that 
we  can  not  promise  ourselves  that  we  ever  shall.  Without  the 
phenomena  of  our  own  system,  the  theory  of  its  motions  would  be 
only  an  intellectual  exercise  and  sport :  there  can  be  no  positive 
science  apart  from  phenomena,  and  of  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse beyond  our  own  system  we  are  not  in  scientific  possession.* 
It  must  be  understood  that  I  advocate  simply  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment where  there  is  no  ground  for  either  affirmation  or  denial.  I 
merely  desire  to  keep  in  view  that  all  our  positive  knowledge  ia 
relative ;  and,  in  my  dread  of  our  resting  in  notions  of  anything 
absolute,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  I  can  conceive  of  such  a  thing: 

*  M.  Comlo  omits  here  nil  nnlicp  of  siicli  positivp  applications  as  wp  are  ablo  to  make- 
in  Silloreiil  astronomy.  He  takes  no  notice  of  th(>  fact  that  the  motion  of  the  mnltiple 
stars  in  elliptical  oHiils,  and  in  accordance  with  Kepler's  law  of  the  velocities,  demon- 
straits  th"  existence  of  a  law  of  force,  at-cordine  to  tlie  inverse  square  of  the  distance, 
-J.   P.  N.  '  S  4 
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as  even  our  theory  of  gravitation  being  hereafter  superseded.  I  do 
not  think  it  probable  ;  and  the  fact  will  ever  remain  that  it  answers 
completely  to  our  present  needs.  It  sustains  us,  up  to  the  last  point 
of  precision  that  we  can  attain.  If  a  future  generation  should  reach 
a  greater,  and  feel,  in  consequence,  a  need  to  construct  a  new  law  of 
gravitation,  it  will  be  as  true  as  it  now  is  tliat  the  Newtonian  theory 
is,  in  the  midst  of  inevitable  variations,  stable  enough  to  give  steadi- 
ness and  confidence  to  our  understandings.  It  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter how  inestimable  this  theory  is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  interior  of  our  system.  We  ali-eady  see  how  much  we 
owe  to  it,  apart  from  all  specific  knowledge  which  it  has  given  us,  in 
the  advancement  of  our  philosophical  progress,  and  of  the  general 
education  of  human  reason.  Descartes  could  not  rise  to  a  mechanical 
conception  of  general  phenomena  without  occupying  himself  with  a 
baseless  hypothesis  about  their  mode  of  production.  This  was, 
doubtless,  a  necessary  process  of  transition  from  the  old  notions  of 
the  absolute  to  the  positive  view ;  but  too  long  a  continuance  in 
this  stage  would  have  seriously  impeded  human  progress.  The 
Newtonian  discovery  set  us  forward  in  the  true  positive  direction. 
It  retains  Descartes'  fundamental  idea  of  a  Mechanism,  but  casts 
aside  all  inquiry  into  its  origin  and  mode  of  production.  It  shows 
practically  how,  without  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  essence 
of  phenomena,  we  may  connect  and  assimilate  them,  so  as  to  attain, 
with  precision  and  certainty,  the  true  end  of  our  studies, — that 
exact  prevision  of  events  which  a-priori  conceptions  are  neces- 
sarily unable  to  supply. 


CHAPTER   lY. 

CELESTIAL  STATICS. 

Kepler's  laws  connected  celestial  phenomena  to  a  cer-  con^nm.nation 
tain  degree,  before  Newton's  theory  was  propounded:  i>yNewt<.n. 
but  they  left  this  imperfection, — that  phenomena  which  ranked 
under  two  of  these  laws  had  no  necessary  connection  with  each 
other.  -Newton  brought  under  one  head  all  the  three  classes  of 
general  facts,  uniting  them  in  one  more  general  still ;  and  since 
that  time  we  have  been  able  to  perceive  exactly  the  relation  be- 
tween any  two  of  the  phenomena  which  are  all  connected  with  the 
common  theory.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
gain  in  this  direction. 

"We  have  seen  what  this  great  conception  is  in  itself.     We  have 
now  to  observe  its  application  to  the  mathematical  explanation  of 
celestial   phenomena,  and  the  perfecting  of  their  study.     For  this 
purpose,  we  will  recur  to  our  former  division  of  sub-  s^  n.  i    . 
jects,  and  contemplate  the  phenomena  of  planets  as  -i  '■' - 
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immoveable  first,  and  of  planets  in  motion  afterward  ;  the  statical 
phenomena  first,  and  the  dynamical  afterward. 

To  know  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  must 
know  their  masses.  Such  knowledge  onoe  appeared  inaccessible 
from  its  very  nature  ;  but  the  Newtonian  theory  has  put  it  within 
our  power,  and  furnished  us  with  a.  wholly  new  set  of  ideas  about 
these  bodies.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  inquiry  has  been 
,   ,      prosecuted,  all  differing  from  each  other,  both  in  gene- 

F  rsr     nu^thod         ^  ....  > 

or  inquiry  into  rallty  aud  in  simplicity.  The  first  method,  the  most 
massfs.  general,  the  only  one  in  fact  which  is  applicable  to  all 

cases,  is  the  most  difficult.  It  consists  in  analyzing  the  special 
share  of  each  body  in  the  perturbations  observed  in  the  principal 
motions  of  another, — both  of  translation  and  rotation.  Here  two 
elements  are  concerned, — the  distance,  and  the  mass  of  the  star  in 
question.  The  fiist  is  well  known,  the  other  is  not ;  and  only  an 
approximate  determination  is  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  apportion 
the  shares  in  the  action ;  and  geometers  place  little  dependence  on 
the  computation  of  masses  obtained  by  this  method,  in  comparison 
with  that  obtained  by  either  of  the  others. 

Nearest  in  generality  to  this  first  method  is  that 
me  10  .  ^|^-g|-^  Newton  employed  with  regard  to  planets  that 
had  a  satellite  ;  that  of  comparing  the  motion  of  the  satellite  round 
the  planet  with  that  of  the  planet  round  the  sun.  The  law  which 
determines  the  action  by  the  distance  being  compared,  in  its  re- 
sults, in  the  two  cases,  gives  the  relation  of  the  masses  of  the  sun 
and  the  planet.  The  mass  of  Jupiter,  determined  by  Newton  in 
this  way,  has  undergone  little  change  of  statement  by  methods  since 
employed  ;  and  what  difference  there  is  is  almost  wholly  owing  to 
the  data  of  the  process  being  now  better  known. 

The  third  method  is  the  most  direct  and  simple  of 
all ;  but  it  is  the  most  restricted,  as  it  is  necessarily 
confined  to  the  planet  inhabited  by  the  ol)server.  It  consists  in 
estimating  the  relative  masses  by  the  comparison  of  the  weights 
which  they  produce.  If  we  knew  the  mass  of  any  planet,  we  should 
know  what  would  be  the  weight  of  things  on  its  surface,  or  at  a 
given  distance ;  and  reciprocally,  the  weight  being  known,  we  are 
able  to  estimate  the  mass.  With  the  pendulum  we  have  measured 
terrestrial  weight  with  absolute  precision ;  and,  diminishing  it,  in- 
versely to  the  square  of  the  distance,  we  shall  know  its  value  at  the 
distance  of  the  sun.  We  have  then  only  to  compare  it  with  the 
amount,  before  well  known,  which  expresses  the  sun's  action  upon 
the  earth,  to  find  immediately  the  relation  of  the  mass  of  the  earth 
to  that  of  the  sun.  With  regard  to  every  other  planet,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  he  the  estimate  of  its  mass  which  would  yield  that  of 
its  corresponding  gravity.  All  these  methods  being  ])racticable  in 
the  case  of  the  earth,  its  mass,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  sun, 
must  be  considered  the  best  known  of  all  within  our  system.  The 
mass  of  the  moon,  and  that  of  Jupiter,  are  now  estimated  almost  as 
perfectly ;  and  those  of  Saturn  and  Uranus  come  next.     AVe  are 
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less  sure  about  the  other  three  which  have  been  calculated — Mer- 
cury, Venus,  and  Mars ;  though  the  uncertainty  about  them  can 
not  be  very  great.  Of  the  telescopic  planets  and  the  comets  we 
know  scarcely  anything,  owing  to  their  extreme  smallness,  which 
precludes  their  exerting  any  sensible  influence  on  perturbations. 
Comets  pass,  during  their  prodigious  course,  near  very  small  stars, 
such  as  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  without  producing  any 
perceptible  derangement.  As  for  the  satellites,  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge except  of  the  moon,  and  approximately,  of  those  of  Jupiter. 
No  comparison  of  results  has  as  yet  exhibited  any  harmony  what- 
ever between  them.  The  only  essential  circumstance  which  they 
present  is  the  vast  superiority  of  the  size  of  the  sun  to  the 
whole  contents  of  the  system.  Those  entire  contents,  if  throwTi 
together,  would  scarcely  amount  to  a  thousandth  part  of  the  mass 
of  the  sun.  Looking  abroad  from  the  sun,  we  see  alternating,  with- 
out any  visible  order,  here  decreasing,  there  increasing  masses. 
We  might  have  supposed,  a  priori,  as  Kepler  did,  that  the  masses 
were  regularly  connected  with  the  volumes  (which  are  themselves 
irregular,  however),  so  that  the  mean  densities  should  be  continu- 
ally less  in  mathematical  proportion  to  their  distances  from  the  sun. 
But,  independently  of  this  numerical  law,  which  is  never  exactly 
observed,  the  simple  fact  of  the  decrease  of  density  presents  some 
exceptions,  in  regard  to  Uranus,  among  others.  No  rational  ground 
can  be  assigned  for  this. 

SECTION  I. 
WEIGHT    OF   THE   EARTH. 

These  are  the  means  by  which  the  masses  of  the  weight  of  tha 
bodies  of  our  system  are  ascertained.  The  remaining  •"■■tii- 
process  is  to  bring  them  into  relation  with  our  estimates  of  weight  by 
ascertaining  the  total  weight  of  the  earth.  Bouguer  was  the  first  who 
distinctly  perceived  the  possibility  of  such  an  estimate,  during  his 
scientific  expedition  to  Peru,  when  he  found  that  the  neighborhood 
of  vast  mountains  slightly  affected  the  direction  of  weight.  We  see 
how,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  a  considerable  mass, 
regarded  as  condensed  in  its  centre  of  gravity,  may  aftect  the  plumb- 
line,  however  slightly,  if  it  lie  brought  close  enough,  subjecting  it  to 
a  secondary  gravitation,  which  affords  data  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  action  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  mountain.  By  this, 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  proportion  of  the  mountain  to 
the  globe.  In  the  time  of  Bouguer  science  was  not  advanoed 
enough  to  admit  of  more  than  the  conception  of  how  the  thing 
could  be  done.  Half  a  century  later,  Maskelyne  observed  the 
mountain  Schehallion  in  Scotland,  and  found  that  it  occasioned  an 
alteration  in  the  natural  direction  of  weight  of  from  five  to  six  sec- 
onds ;  and  Hutton  deduced  from  this  that  the  weight  of  the  earth 
is  equal  to  four  and  a  half  times  that  of  a  similar  volume  of  distilled 
water  at  its  maximum  of  density.     Anything  like  exactness,  how- 
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eA'-er,  is  out  of  the  question  while  there  must  be  so  much  uncertainty 
about  the  weight  of  the  mountain,  which  can  be  calculated  only 
from  its  volume. 

When  Coulumb  had  invented  his  Torsion  Balance,  intended  to 
measure  the  smallest  forces,  Cavendish  saw  how  the  earth  might  be 
weighed  by  comparing  it,  by  means  of  this  balance,  with  artificial 
masses  which  might  be  computed.  By  his  immortal  experiment,  he 
discovered  the  mean  density  of  our  globe  to  be  five  and  a  half  times 
equal  to  that  of  water  ;  whence  we  can,  if  we  think  proper,  deduce 
the  weight  of  the  earth  in  cwts.  and  tons. — We  thus  obtain,  among 
other  advantages,  some  insight  into  the  constitution  of  our  globe, 
which  by  its  positivity,  puts  to  flight  many  fanciful  notions.  The 
density  of  the  parts  near  the  surface  is  so  far  below  the  average — 
water  occupying  much  space,  for  instance — that  the  density  nearer 
the  centre  must  be  much  above  the  average.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  indications  of  Celestial  Mechanics ;  and  it  furnishes  us 
with  one  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  globe.  There  can  be  no 
void  there.  What  there  is  we  know  not,  further  than  that  it  must 
be  something  consistent  with  the  condition  of  superior  density. 

SECTION  II. 
FOEM  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

Form  of  the         ^HE  noxt  great  statical  inquiry  relates  to  the  form  ot 
piHiiets.  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  deduced  from  the  theory  of  their 

equilibrium. 

Geometers  suppose  the  planetary  bodies  to  have  been  originally 
fluid,  because  their  equilibrium  can  thus  consist  with  only  one  form  ; 
whereas,  if  they  had  been  always  solid,  as  our  earth  is  now,  their 
equilibrium  might  have  been  compatible  with  any  form  whatever. 
Several  phenomena  indicate  this  supposition,  and  it  agrees  remark- 
bly  with  the  whole  of  oui*  direct  observations. 

If  the  planets  had  no  motion  of  rotation,  their  being  perfectly 
spherical  would  accord  with  the  equilibrium  of  their  molecules  ; 
but  the  centrifugal  force  engendered  by  the  rotation  must  necessa- 
Difficuity  of  the  -'^^J  modify  the  primitive  form,  by  altering,  more  or 
inquiry.  less,  thc  dircction,  or  the  intensity  of  weight,  properly 

so  called.  Huyghens  established  this  with  regard  to  the  direction, 
and  Newton  with  regard  to  the  intensity.  We  thus  become  easily 
assured  of  the  general  fact  of  the  nearly  spherical  form  of  all  the 
planets,  and  of  their  being  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles :  but, 
when  we  go  further,  and  attempt  to  estimate  their  forms  mathemat- 
ically, and  learn  the  precise  degree  of  the  flattening  at  the  poles, 
the  question  becomes  one  of  transcendental  analysis,  and  is  involved 
in  difficulty  which  can  never  be  entirely  surmounted.  The  inquiry 
involves  a  sort  of  vicious  circle,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  logical 
Geometrical  es-  issuc.  In  ordcr  to  form  an  equation  of  the  surface,  we 
t;m„fe.  ought,  by  thc  law  of  equilibrium  of  fluids,  to  know  the 

weight  of  the  molecules  concerned  ;  whereas,  by  the  law  of  grav 
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itation,  this  can  be  ascertained  only  through  the  knowledge  of  the 
form  of  the  planet,  and  even  of  the  mode  of  variation  of  its  interior 
<iensity.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  discover  whether  the  proposed 
form  fulfils  such  and  such  conditions.  Maclaurin  discovered  a  the- 
orem, highly  valued  by  geometers,  which  has  become  the  basis  of  all 
our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  wliich  shows  that  the  ellipsoid  of 
revolution  precisely  fulfils  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  But  this 
supposes  the  structure  of  the  body  to  be  homogeneous  ;  which  it  is 
not,  in  any  case.  The  labors  of  geometers  have  however  brought 
within  very  narrow  limits  the  possible  variations  of  the  polar  flat- 
tening. The  result  with  regard  to  the  earth  is  that  the  mathemat- 
ical rule  perfectly  agrees  with  direct  observation. 

In  the  case  of  the  planets  we  have  another  resource  Estimate  from 
Their  flattening  affects  certain  phenomena  of  perturba-  pfrMubations. 
tion,  by  the  study  of  which  we  obtain  materials  for  an  estimate. 
Altogether,  the  calculations  and  measurements  agree  more  closely 
than  we  could  have  ventured  to  hope.  The  only  case  which  seems  to 
present  a  real  exception  is  that  of  Mars,  which,  by  its  magnitude, 
its  mass,  and  the  time  of  its  rotation,  should  be  little  more  flattened 
than  the  earth  ;  whereas,  if  the  observations  of  Herschel  are  exact, 
it  is  almost  as  much  so  as  Jupiter. — "We  must  observe,  moreover, 
that  though,  as  Maclaurin  has  shown,  equilibrium  is  compatible 
with  the  ellipsoid  form,  this  form  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  only 
one : — witness,  in  our  own  system,  the  rings  of  Saturn,  which  are  a 
remarkable  example  to  the  contrary :  and  Laplace  has  demonstra- 
ted how  these  rings  could,  even  in  a  fluid  state,  be  in  equilibrium. 

The  most  useful  consequence  of  the  mathematical  ^^^^.  ^^^ 
theory  of  the   planetary  forms  is  that  it   has  estab-  of  the  earth's 
lished  an  important  relation  between  the  value  of  the    °""' 
different  degrees  on  the  earth's  surface  and  the  intensity  of  the 
corresponding  gravity,  measured  by  the  length  of  the  seconds  pen- 
dulum in  difterent  latitudes.     We  can  thus,  with  great  ease  multi- 
ply our  indirect  observations  about  the  form  of  our  globe  ;  whereas 
the  geometrical  estimate  of  degrees  is  a  long  and  laborious  opera- 
tion, which  can  not  be  often  repeated  with  due  care.     But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  more  indirect  a  measurement  is,  cceteris  paribus, 
the  more  uncertain  it  is  :  and  there  remains  the  uncertainty  arising 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  law  of  interior  density  in  our  earth  ;  so 
that  our  chief  reliance  should  still  be  on  mathematical  measurement, 
conducted  with  due  care. 

An  interesting  question  belonging  to  the  hydrostatic  „  ^    .... 

o^  -PI  !••  D    Hydrostatic  the- 

theory  oi  the  planetary  lorms  is  oi  the  conditions  oi  cry  of  planetary 
stability  of  equilibrium  of  the  fluids  which  are  collected  °""^' 
on  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  planets.  Laplace  shows 
this  stability  to  depend,  under  all  circumstances,  on  the  density  of 
the  fluid  being  less  than  the  mean  density  of  the  planet ;  a  view 
established  with  regard  to  the  earth  by  Cavendish's  fine  experiment. 
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SECTION     III 
THE  TIDES. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  tides — the  last  important 
inquiry  mider  the  head  of  celestial  statics.  Under  the  astronomi- 
cal point  of  view,  this  is  evidently  a  statical  question — the  earth 
being,  in  that  view,  regarded  as  motionless ;  and  it  is  not  less  a 
Questiou  of  the  Statical  question  in  a  mathematical  view,  because  what 
ti''p^  we  are  looking  at  is  the  figure  of  the  ocean  during  peri- 

ods of  equilibrium,  without  thinking  of  the  motions  which  produced 
that  equilibrium.  Moreover,  this  inquiry  naturally  belongs  to  the 
study  of  the  planetary  forms. 

A  particular  interest  attaches  to  this  question,  from  its  beiiig  the 
linli  between  celestial  and  terrestrial  physics — the  celestial  expla- 
nation of  a  great  terrestrial  phenomenon.  Descartes  did  much  for 
us  in  establishing  this.  He  failed  to  explain  the  phenomenon ;  but 
he  cast  aside  the  metaphysical  conceptions  which  had  prevailed 
before,  and  showed  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  change 
of  the  tides  and  the  motions  of  the  moon  ;  and  this  certainly  helped 
to  put  Newton  in  the  way  of  the  true  theory.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  cause  of  the  tides  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  sky, 
the  theory  of  gravitation  was  certain  to  afford  its  true  explanation. 
Newton,  therefore,  gave  out  the  simple  principle  that  the  unequal 
gravitation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ocean  toward  any  one  of 
the  bodies  of  our  system,  and  particularly  toward  the  sun  and 
moon,  was  the  cause  of  the  tides ;  and  Daniel  Bernouilli  afterward 
perfected  the  theory.  The  same  theory  answers  for  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  we  had  better  study  it  in  the  case  of  the  seas  alone ; 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  of  the  vast  gaseous 
covering  of  our  globe,  whose  diffused  mass  almost  defies  precise 
observation. 

Tiieory  of  the  Supposo  tho  carth  joiuod  to  any  heavenly  body  by  a 
tides.  line  passing  through  the  earth's  centre.     It  is  clear 

that  the  point  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  nearest  the  other  body 
will  gravitate  toward  it  more,  and  the  remoter  point  less,  than  the 
centre,  inversely  to  the  squares  of  their  respective  distances.  The 
first  point  tends  away  from  the  centre  :  and  the  centre  tends  away 
from  the  second  point ;  and  in  each  case  the  fluid  surface  must  rise ; 
and  in  nearly  the  same  degree  in  both  cases.  The  effect  must  di- 
minish in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  these  points  in  any  di- 
rection :  and  at  a  distance  of  ninety  degrees  it  ceases.  But  there 
the  level  of  the  waters  must  be  lowered  because  of  the  exhaustion 
in  that  place  caused  by  the  overflow  elsewhere.  And  here  enters 
a  new  consideration,  difficult  to  manage  : — the  changes  in  the  ter- 
restrial gravity  of  the  waters,  occasioned  by  their  changes  of  level. 
Thus  the  action  of  any  heavenly  body  causes  the  ocean  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  spheroid,  elongating  it  in  the  direction  of  that  body. 
Newton  calculated  the  chief  part  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides  on 
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the  supposition  of  an  ellipsoid  of  homogeneous  structure,  as  he  had 
done  in  estimating  the  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  earth's 
figure,  substituting  for  the  centrifugal  force  the  difference  between 
the  gravitation  of  the  centre  of  the  globe  and  that  of  its  surface 
next  the  proposed  body.  After  that,  Maclaurin's  theorem  served 
Daniel  Bernouilli  for  a  basis  of  an  exact  theory  of  the  tides. 

Thus  far,  we  have  regarded  the  tides  only  as  if  they  were  a  fixed 
accumulation  of  waters  under  the  proposed  star.  This  is  the 
mathematical  basis  of  the  whole  question ;  but  the  most  striking 
part  has  yet  to  be  considered — tlie  periodical  rise  and  fall.  It  is 
the  diurnal  motion  of  our  globe  which  causes  this  rise  and  fall,  by 
carrying  the  waters  successively  into  all  the  positions  in  which  the 
other  body  can  raise  or  depress  them.  Hence  arise  the  four  nearly 
equal  periodical  alternations,  when  the  two  greatest  elevations  take 
place  during  the  two  passages  of  the  heavenly  body  over  the  meri- 
dian of  the  place,  and  the  lower  levels  at  its  rising  and  setting ; 
the  total  period  being  precisely  fixed  by  combining  the  terrestrial 
rotation  with  the  proper  daily  movement  of  the  heavenly  body. 
The  last  indispensable  element  of  the  question  is  the  valuation  of 
the  powers  of  the  different  heavenly  bodies.  This  calculation  is 
easily  made  from  the  difference  between  the  gravitation  of  the  cen- 
tre of  our  globe  and  that  of  the  extreme  points  of  its  surface  next 
the  observed  body.  Guided  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  we  can  de- 
termine which,  among  all  the  bodies  of  our  system,  are  those  which 
can  participate  in  the  phenomenon,  and  what  is  the  share  taken  by 
each.  We  thus  find  that  the  sun  by  its  immense  mass,  influence  of  the 
and  the  moon  by  its  proximity,  are  the  only  ones  which  ^uu. 
produce  any  appreciable  tides  :  that  the  action  of  the 
moon  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  more  pow- 
erful than  that  of  the  sun ;  and  that,  consequently,  when  they  act 
in  opposite  directions,  that  of  the  moon  prevails  ;  which  explains 
the  primary  observation  of  Descartes  about  the  coincidence  of  the 
tidal  period  with  the  lunar  day. 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  only  the  effect  of  a  sin-  composite  man. 
gle  heavenly  body  upon  the  tides  ;  that  is,  the  case  of  a  ''"<^'^- 
simple  and  abstract  tide.  The  complication  is  very  great,  when 
the  action  of  two  such  bodies  has  to  be  considered.  But  the  re- 
sources of  science  are  sufficient  to  meet  this  case — even  deriving 
from  it  new  means  of  estimating  the  mass  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; — 
and  also  of  calculating  the  modifications  arising  out  of  the  various 
distances  of  the  earth  from  either  body  ;  and  again,  of  tracing  the 
changes  of  direction  caused  by  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  pro- 
posed body — whether  in  accordance  with  the  earth's  axis  of  rota- 
tion, or  parallel  with  the  equator,  which  makes  the  difference 
between  the  tides  of  our  equinoctial  and  solstitial  lunar  months. 
As  for  the  difference  of  the  phenomenon  in  various  climates,  the 
consideration  of  latitude  is  the  only  one  which  affords  much  result. 
At  the  poles,  there  can  of  course  be  no  other  tides  than  such  as  are 
caused  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  waters  elsewhere,  as  the  earth  lias 
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no  rotation  there.  The  equator  must  exhibit  the  tides  at  their 
extremes,  not  only  on  account  of  the  diminished  gravitation  there, 
but  yet  more  on  account  of  the  more  complete  diversity  of  the  suc- 
cessive positions  occupied  by  the  waters  during  the  daily  rotation. 
Elsewhere  the  greatness  of  the  tide  may  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  rotation. 

R-quisites  for  ^hc  mathematical  theory  of  the  tides  accords  with 

.  xacritude.  '  direct  observation  to  a  degree  which  is  really  wonder- 
ful, considering  how  many  hypotheses  geometers  must  have  recourse 
to,  to  make  the  questions  calculable  at  all,  and  how  many  inacces- 
sible data  would  be  required  to  make  an  estimate  thoroughly  logi- 
cal. It  would  not  even  be  enough  to  know  the  extent  and  form  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Something  beyond  that  in  difficulty  is  re- 
quired— the  true  law  of  density,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  as  with 
regard  to  the  figure  of  the  planets.  We  ought  to  know,  too, 
whether  the  interior  strata  are  solid  or  fluid,  in  order  to  know 
whether  they  participate  in  tidal  phenomena,  and  whether  they 
therefore  modify  those  at  the  surface  or  not.  These  considerations 
show  the  soundness  of  the  advice  given  by  one  who  was  full  of  the 
true  mathematical  spirit,  consisting  above  all  in  the  relation  of  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  Daniel  Bernouilli,  who  recommended  ge- 
ometers "  not  to  urge  too  far  the  results  of  formulas,  for  fear  of 
drawing  conclusions  contrary  to  truth." 

The  comparison  between  mathematical  theory  and  direct  obser- 
vation, has  never  been  carried  out  to  any  advantage — all  the  meas- 
urements having  been  taken  in  the  ports,  or  near  the  shore.  The 
tides  in  such  places  are  very  indirect ;  and  they  can  not  properly 
represent  the  regular  tides  from  which  they  issue,  their  force  being 
chiefly  determined  by  the  form  of  the  soil — at  the  bottom  as  well 
as  on  the  surface — and  even  perhaps  affected  by  its  structure. 
These  are  incidents  which  can  not  enter  into  mathematical  esti- 
mates ;  and  to  them  we  must  doubtless  refer  the  vast  differences  in 
the  height  of  the  tides  at  the  same  time,  and  in  nearly  the  same 
place — as,  for  instance,  the  tides  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  of  Gran- 
ville and  Dieppe.  The  only  way  of  making  an  effectual  direct  ob- 
servation would  be  to  note  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  in  a  very 
small  island,  at  the  equator,  and  thirty  degrees  at  least  from  any 
continent,  for  such  a  course  of  years  as  would  allow  of  repeated 
record  of  variations  as  repeatedly  foreseen.  In  this  way,  and  in 
no  other,  might  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  tides  be  verified 
and  perfected. 

Whatever  may  be  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
data  of  this  great  theory,  it  has  that  conclusive  sanction, — the  ful- 
filment of  its  previsions ; — a  fulfilment  so  exact  as  to  guide  our 
conduct ;  and  this,  as  we  know,  is  the  true  end  of  all  science.  The 
principal  local  circumstances,  except  the  winds,  being  calculable, 
it  has  been  found  practicable  to  assign  for  each  port  the  mean 
height  of  the  tides  and  their  times ;  and  thus  have  mathematical 
determinations  been  proved  to  be  sufficiently  conformable  to  reality, 
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and  a  class  of  phenomena  which,  a  century  ago,  were  regarded  as 
inexplicable,  have  been  referred  to  invariable  laws,  and  shown  to  be 
as  little  arbitrary  as  anything  else. 

Such  are  the  philosophical  characteristics  of  the  three  great 
ijuestions  which  compose  the  statical  department  of  Celestial  Me- 
chanics. We  must  next  look  into  the  dynamical  apartment,  ag 
represented  by  the  phenomena  of  our  system. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CELESTIAL   DYNAMICS. 


The  principal  motion  of  the  planets  is,  as  we  have  turbations  - 
seen,  determined  by  the  gravitation  of  each  of  them 
toward  the  focus  of  its  orbit.  The  regularity  of  this  movement  must 
be  impaired  by  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  bodies  of  the  system. 
The  most  striking  of  those  derangements  were  observed  by  the 
School  of  Alexandria,  in  the  first  days  of  Mathematical  Astronomy ; 
oLhers  have  been  observed,  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  became 
more  precise ;  and  now,  all  are  explained  with  such  completeness 
by  the  theory  of  gravitation,  that  the  smallest  perturbations  are 
known  before  they  are  observed.  This  is  the  last  possible  test  and 
triumph  of  the  Newtonian  system. 

There  are,  as  Lagrange  pointed  out,  two  principal  kinds  of  per- 
turbations, which  differ  as  much  in  their  mathematical  theory  as  in 
the  circumstances  which  constitute  them ;  instantaneous  changes, 
from  shocks  or  explosions,  and  gradual  changes  or  perturbations, 
properly  so  called,  caused  by  secondary  gravitation,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
requiring  time.  The  first  kind  may  never  have  taken 
place  in  our  system  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it,  not  only  bo- 
cause  it  is  of  possible  occurrence,  but  because  it  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  other  kind, — the  gradual  perturba- 
tions being  treated  theoretically  as  a  series  of  little  shocks. 

The  first  case  is  easy  of  treatment.  No  collision  or  explosion 
would  affect  Kepler's  laws :  and,  if  the  form  of  the  orbit  was  al- 
tered, the  accelerating  forces  would  remain  the  same ;  and  thus, 
the  new  variation  once  understood,  our  calculations  might  proceed 
as  before.  Supposing  a  collision  between  two  planers,  or  the  break- 
age of  one  planet  into  several  fragments  by  an  internal  explosion  ; 
there  might  be  any  variations  whatever  in  the  astronomical  ele- 
ments of  their  elliptical  movement ;  but  there  are  two  relations 
which  are  absolutely  unalterable,  and  which  might,  in  my  opinion, 
generally  enable  us  to  establish  the  reality  of  such  an  event  at  any 
period  whatever :  these  are  the  essential  properties  of  the  contiuu 
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ous  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  invariableness  of  the 
sum  of  the  areas, — both  resting  on  that  great  law  of  the  quality 
of  action  and  reaction  to  which  all  changes  must  conform.  From 
these  must  result  two  important  equations  between  the  masses,  the 
velocities,  and  the  positions  of  the  two  bodies,  or  the  two  frag- 
ments of  the  same  body,  considered  before  and  after  the  event. 
No  indication  at  present  leads  us  to  suppose  Jthat  the  case  of  col- 
lision has  ever  occurred  in  our  system ;  and  it  is  evident  that  such 
an  encounter,  though  not  mathematically  impossible,  would  be  very 
difficult.     But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  explosions. 

The  little  planets  discovered  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  have 
mean  distances  and  periodic  times  so  nearly  identical,  that  Mr. 
Olbers  has  conjectured  that  they  once  formed  a  single  planet,  which 
had  exploded  into  fragments.  Lagrange  added  a  supposition,  from 
the  irregularity  of  their  form,  that  the  event  must  have  happened 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  primitive  planet.  When  their  mas- 
ses become  known,  I  think  this  conjecture  may  be  subjected  to 
mathematical  proof, — in  this  way.  By  calculating  the  positions  and 
successive  velocities  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  of  these 
four  planets,  we  might,  if  they  had  such  an  origin,  retrace  the 
principal  motion  of  the  primitive  planet.  If  we  should  then  find 
this  centre  of  gravity  describing  an  ellipse  round  the  sun  as  a  focus, 
and  its  vector  radius  tracing  areas  proportioned  to  the  times,  this 
event  would  be  as  completely  established  as  any  fact  that  we  have 
not  witnessed.  We  have  not  yet  the  materials  for  such  a  test ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  see  how  celestial  mechanics  may  establish,  in  a 
positive  manner,  events  like  these  which  appear  to  have  left  no 
evidence  behind  them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  instantaneous  char- 
acter of  such  a  change  must  preclude  our  fixing  any  date  for  it, 
since  the  phenomena  would  be  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  ex- 
plosion were  recent  or  long  ago.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to 
perturbations,  properly  so  called. 

Lagrange  believed  that  these  explosions  had  been  frequent  in 
our  system,  and  that  this  was  the  true  explanation  of  comets,  judg- 
ing from  the  greatness  of  their  eccentricity  and  inclination,  and 
the  smallness  of  their  masses.  We  have  only  to  conceive  that  a 
planet  may  have  burst  into  two  very  unequal  fragments,  the  larger 
of  which  would  proceed  pretty  nearly  as  before,  while  the  smaller 
must  describe  a  very  long  ellipse,  much  inclined  to  the  ecliptic. 
Lagrange  showed  that  the  amount  of  impulsion  necessary  for  this 
change  is  not  great ;  and  that  it  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  primi- 
tive planet  is  remote  from  the  sun.  This  opinion  is  far  from  hav- 
ing been  demonstrated ;  but  it  appears  to  me  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  that  has  been  proposed  on  the  subject  of  comets. 
Gradual  ertur-  ^^^  important  and  difficult  subject  of  perturbations. 
bations.  is  tho  principal  oljject  of  celestial  mechanics,  for  the 

perfecting  of  astronomical  tables.  They  are  of  two  classes ;  the 
one  relating  to  motions  of  translation,  the  other  of  rotation.  The 
latter  are,  as  before,  the  most  difficult :  but  the  motions  of  rotation 
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are  less  altered  than  the  other  class,  within  our  own  system ;  and 
they  are  less  important  to  be  known. 

In  the  study  of  motions  of  translation,  the  planets  perturbations  of 
must  be  treated  as  if  they  were  condensed  in  their  tiausiution. 
centres  of  gravity. 

The  direct  method,  the  only  rational  one,  of  calculating  the  dif- 
ferential equations  of  the  motion  of  any  one  planet,  under  the  in- 
fluences of  all  the  rest,  is  impracticable,  from  the  unmanageable 
complication  of  the  problem.  It  would  make  an  inextricable  analyt- 
ical enigma.  Geometers  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  analyze 
directly  the  motion  of  each  planet  round  that  which  is  its  focus, 
taking  for  modification  only  one  at  a  time.  This  is  what  consti- 
tutes in  general  the  celebrated  problem  of  three  bodies,  proMem  of  three 
though  this  denomination  was  at  first  employed  only  I'odies. 
for  the  theory  of  the  moon.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  circumvolutions 
are  involved  in  this  metliod,  since  the  modifying  body,  being  in  its 
turn  modified  by  others,  compels  a  return  to  the  study  of  the  primi- 
tive body,  to  understand  its  perturbations.  The  determination  of 
the  motions  of  the  whole  of  our  system  must,  by  its  very  nature, 
be  a  single  problem.  It  is  the  imperfection  of  our  analysis  which 
obliges  us  to  divide  it  into  detached  problems,  and  to  overload  our 
formulas  with  multiplied  modifications.  The  elementary  problem 
of  two  bodies, — one  of  these  even  being  regarded  as  fixed, — is  the 
only  one  that  we  are  capable  of  bringing  to  a  solution  ;  the  prob- 
lem of  the  elliptical  motion,  represented  by  Kepler's  laAvs ;  and 
here  the  calculations  are  extremely  laborious.  It  is  to  this  type 
that  geometers  have  to  refer  the  motions  of  the  planets,  by  ex- 
tremely complicated  approximations,  accumulating  the  perturba- 
tions separately  produced  by  every  body  that  can  be  supposed  to 
exert  any  influence ;  and  these  perturbations  prescribe  the  series 
required  for  the  integration  of  the  equations  belonging  to  the  case 
of  the  three  bodies. 

Then  follows  the  task  of  choosing  the  perturbations  which  have 
to  enter  into  the  estimate.  The  law  of  gravitation  enables  us  to 
compare  the  secondary  influences  involved  in  each  case, — the 
masses  of  all  within  our  own  system  being  supposed  to  be  known. 
It  is  a  favorable  circumstance  to  mathematical  research  that  our 
system  is  constituted  of  bodies  of  very  small  mass  in  comparison 
with  the  sun  (making  the  perturbations  extremely  small)  ;  moreo- 
ver, very  few,  very  far  from  each  other,  and  very  unequal  in  mass  ; 
the  result  of  all  which  is  that,  in  almost  every  case,  the  principal 
motion  is  modified  by  only  one  body.  If  the  contrary  had  been  the 
case,  the  perturbations  must  have  been  very  great,  and  extremely 
varied,  since  a  great  number  of  bodies  must  have  powerfully  acted 
in  each  disturbance.  Celestial  Mechanics  must  then,  we  should 
think,  have  presented  an  inextricable  complication,  being  incapable 
of  reduction  to  the  problem  of  three  bodies. 

This  study  of  modified  motions  divides  itself  into  three  parts, 
answering,  as  in  a  former  case,  to  the  planets,  satellites,  and  com- 
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ots.  Rigorously  speaking,  we  ought  to  make  a  fourth  case  of  the 
sun,  which  can  not  here  be  regarded  as  motionless,  because  the 
planets  react  upon  it.  In  fact,  we  can  not  allow  ourselves  to  con- 
centre of  the  sider  any  point  within  the  system  as  motionless,  except 
soinr  System.  thc  ccutre  of  gravity  of  the  system  itself,  which  is  the 
true  focus  of  planetary  motion,  and  round  which  the  sun  itself  must 
oscillate,  in  directions  which  vary  according  to  the  positions  of  the 
planets.  This  point  is  always  between  the  centre  and  the  surface 
of  the  sun.  But  we  can  not  approach  nearer  to  the  fact  than  this : 
we  shall  probably  never  be  able  to  indicate  this  centre  precisely ; 
and  it  is  enough  for  practical  purposes,  and  necessary  to  them,  to 
consider  the  sun  as  iixed,  except  as  to  its  rotary  motion.  The 
same  conclusion  must  be  come  to  with  regard  to  the  planets  and 
their  satellites, — even  in  the  case  of  the  earth  and  moon,  where  the 
variations  of  the  primary  body  are  greatest.  The  centre  of  gravity 
falling  within  the  mass  of  the  primary  body,  its  variations  from  that 
centre  may  be  neglected  as  having  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
motion  of  translation ;  and  thus,  celestial  mechanics  presents,  in 
this  branch,  no  other  problems  than  those  treated,  under  another 
point  of  view,  by  celestial  geometry. 

Problem  of  the  Thc  simplcst  problem  is  here,  as  before,  that  of  the 
Planets.  planets,  and  for  the  same  reasons, — the  smallness  of 

their  eccentricities,  and  of  the  inclinations  of  their  orbits.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  uniformity  of  perturbations,  since  each  planet 
remaining  in  the  same  regions  of  the  sky,  continues  in  the  same 
mechanical  relations,  though  their  intensity  varies  within  certain 
limits.  The  least  privileged  of  these  bodies  in  these  matters  is 
unhappily  our  own  planet,  on  account  of  the  heavy  satellite  which 
escorts  it  so  closely,  and  to  which  its  chief  perturbations  are  due ; 
though  this  does  not  save  it  from  being  sensi))ly  troubled  by  others, 
at  the  period  of  opposition,  and  especially  by  such  a  mass  as  that 
of  Jupiter.  No  other  planet  with  satellites,  not  even  Jupiter,  is  in 
so  unfavorable  a  case  ;  for  Jupiter's  motion  could  not  be  very  much 
deranged  by  the  action  of  his  satellites,  however  near  in  position, 
since  the  mass  of  the  largest  is  less  than  a  ten-thousandth  part  of 
his,  while  the  mass  of  our  moon  is  a  sixty-eighth  part  of  that  of  the 
earth.  Jupiter's  circulation  is  sensibly  afi'ected  by  Saturn  alone. 
The  simplest  case  of  all  seems  to  be  that  of  Uranus,  from  its  being 
the  last  planet,  and  very  remote  from  the  next ;  and  its  six  satel- 
lites do  not  appear  to  trouble  its  motion. 

Problem  of  the  Thc  problcm  of  the  satellites  is  necessarily  more 
Satellites.  complicatcd  than  that  of  the  planets,  on  account  of  the 

instability  of  the  focus  of  the  principal  motion,  as  in  celestial  geom- 
etry. Besides  their  own  perturbations,  the  satellites  have  reflected 
upon  them  all  those  to  which  their  planet  is  liable.  The  founders 
of  Celestial  Mechanics  were  long  perplexed,  for  instance,  by  the 
perpetual  ac(;eleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon  ;  it  was  con- 
sidered inexplicable,  till  Laplace  discovered  its  cause  in  the  slight 
va'^iation  to  which  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orlnt  is  sulject 
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In  regard  to  the  direct  perturbations  of  the  satellites,  there  is  an 
essential  distinction  between  the  case  of  one,  and  that  of  several 
satellites.  In  the  first, — the  single  case  of  our  moon, — the  dis- 
turbing body  is  the  sun,  on  account  of  its  unequal  action  on  the 
planets  and  its  satellite.  If  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  this  posi- 
tion are  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  satellite,  it  is  partly 
because  the  case  more  immediately  concerns  us,  and  because  our 
opportunities  of  observation  disclose  more  fully  the  imperfection  of 
our  means.  For,  in  the  mathematical  point  of  view,  there  must  be 
more  complexity  in  the  case  of  several  satellites  ;  all  that  is  true 
in  regard  to  one  being  true  in  regard  to  each  one,  with  the  addition 
of  the  mutual  action  of  the  members  of  the  group.  Their  perturba- 
tions are  reduced  by  the  preponderating  size  of  their  planet ;  but, 
from  there  being  so  many  of  them,  of  such  nearly  equal  sizes  and 
direction,  and  all  so  close  together,  the  difficulty  of  calculating 
their  motions  is  so  great  that  the  only  theory  as  yet  established  is 
that  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  For  the  motions  of  three  of  them, 
Laplace  found  means  completely  to  account.  Those  of  Saturn  and 
Uranus  are  known  only  geometrically,  we  having  not  even  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  their  masses.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  need  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  them  as  of  the 
moon  ;  and  that  a  much  less  exact  theory  will  suffice  for  them  than 
for  the  moon,  whose  slightest  irregularity  is  very  evident  to  us. 
The  comets  intervene  to  increase  our  difficulties  about  „   ,, 
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the  satellites,  i^rom  the  extreme  prolongation  of  their  co, ers, 
orbits,  and  their  inclination  in  all  directions,  comets  are  in  a  state 
of  ever  variable  mechanical  relations,  from  the  number  of  bodies 
that  they  approach  in  their  course  ;  w^hile  the  planets,  and  even  the 
satellites,  have  always  the  same  relations,  tlie  variation  being  only 
in  the  intensity.  The  perturbation  which,  in  every  other  case, 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  gravitation,  may,  in  the  case 
of  comets,  exceed  it ;  so  that  it  is  conceivable  that  a  comet  might 
be  diverted  from  its  orbit,  and  become  a  satellite,  when  it  passes 
near  so  considerable  a  body  as  Jupiter,  Saturn,  or  even  Uranus. 
Besides  the  eccentricities  of  comets,  there  are  other  circumstances, 
such  as  their  small  weight,  and  their  possible  loss  of  weight  by 
parting  with  some  of  their  atmosphere  to  the  bodies  they  approach, 
which  tend  to  perplex  the  study  of  their  perturbations.  These 
are  the  incidents  which  make  it  so  difficult  to  foresee  exaetly  the 
return  of  these  little  bodies.  When  we  have  studied  them  so  long 
and  so  laboriously  as  to  have,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  mastered 
their  case,  we  find  that  their  periods  are  entirely  changed  through 
one  omitted  circumstance.  A  memorable  example  of  this  was  the 
comet  of  1770,  calculated  by  Lexell.  This  comet  had  then  a  rev- 
olution of  less  than  six  years :  but  it  has  never  appeared  since, 
having  been  entirely  deranged  by  passing  too  near  Jupiter.  The 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge  about  these  small  bodies  is  from  the 
same  cause  that  renders  them  of  very  little  consequence  to  us. 
From   their  vast  distances,  their  action  upon  any  one  body  of  tUL" 
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system  is  little  more  than  momentary  ;  and  tlieir  lightness  prevents 
even  the  satellites  from  being  afiected  by  their  passage.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  comet  of  1770  among  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  proved 
this,  in  a  striking  manner.  Their  tables,  constructed  beforehand, 
without  any  idea  of  such  an  incident,  perfectly  agreed  with  direct 
observations  ;  a  proof  that  the  intrusion  of  the  comet  did  not  sensi- 
bly aifect  their  motions.  There  is,  therefore,  no  more  occasion  for 
the  puerile  fears  of  our  day  than  for  the  religious  terrors  of  former 
times,  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  comets.  Their  collision  with  the 
earth  is  all  but  impossiMe  ;  and  they  could  not  otherwise  be  felt  at 
all.  Their  mere  approach,  however  near,  could  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  raise  somewhat  the  corresponding  tide.  If  a  comet 
could  pass  two  or  three  times  nearer  to  us  than  the  moon  (which 
no  known  comet  could  do)  its  very  small  mass  could  produce  no 
other  effect  than  an  imperceptible  rise  of  the  tides.  We  have, 
therefore,  no  immediate  and  practical  reason  to  regret  the  imper- 
fection of  our  cometary  theories. 

perturhations  of  Passiug  from  the  perturbations  proper  to  motions  of 
rotetion.  translation,  we  must  notice  those  belonging  to  rotation. 

The  ellipsoid  bodies  of  our  system  must,  whether  they  began  or 
not,  have  ended,  sooner  or  later,  with  turning  round  one  of  their 
axes, — and  that  one  the  most  stable, — that  of  their  smallest  diam- 
eter :  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  their  rotation  that  has  produced 
their  deviation  from  a  perfectly  spherical  form,  and  determined  the 
direction  favorable  to  stability.  The  regularity  of  this  rotation  is 
evidently  so  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  living 

e panes.  jjodics  ou  tliG  surfacc  of  a  planet,  that  we  might,  a  prir 
ori,  assert  this  stability  wherever  life  is  possible,  from  the  time 
when  it  became  possible.  But,  stable  as  each  planet  is  in  itself, 
its  mutual  gravitation  with  others  must  introduce  certain  secondary 
modifications,  the  bearing  of  which  must  be  upon  the  direction  of 
its  axis  in  space.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  earth  that  these 
modifications  concern  us ;  for,  however  great  they  might  be  in  any 
other  body,  they  could  in  no  way  aff"ect  us. 

If  the  planets  were  perfect  spheres,  the  total  gravitation  of  their 
particles  must  pass  through  their  centres  of  gravity  ;  and  thus,  it  is 
only  through  their  slight  failure  in  sphericity  that  they  can  act  at 
all  upon  one  another's  rotation ;  that  failure  being  caused  by  the 
rotation  itself.  We  see  here  how  the  same  necessity  which  secures 
the  stability  of  the  rotations,  with  regard  to  their  duration  and  their 
poles,  determines,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  inevitable  alter- 
ation of  the  parallelism  of  their  axes. — In  our  own  planet  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  modified  by  the  nutation,  results  from  the 
action  of  the  other  bodies  of  our  system, — especially  of  the  sun  and 
moon, — upon  our  equatorial  protuberance.  The  power  of  each  body 
is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tides,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  mass,  and 
inversely  to  the  cube  of  its  distance ;  so  that  the  sun  and  moon  are 
the  only  l^odies  whose  influence  need  be  considered.  Further,  the 
extent  of  the  deviation  depends  on  the  mass  and  magnitude  of  the 
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€arth,  on  the  time  of  its  rotation,  on  its  degree  of  nattening,  and 
on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  intensity  of  the  influence  must 
vary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tides,  with  the  variable  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth,  and  yet  more  of  the  moon ;  but  the  want  of 
uniformity  is  too  slight  to  be  perceptible  to  direct  observation. — 
These  are  the  general  causes  which  determine  the  small  changes 
which  the  rotation  of  our  globe  undergoes,  in  regard  to  the  direction 
of  its  axis  in  space. — The  case  of  the" other  planets  bears  a  general 
likeness  to  that  of  the  earth,  varied  according  to  the  difFcrent  in- 
clinations of  their  axes  to  their  orbits,  their  position,  their  mass, 
their  size,  the  duration  of  their  rotation,  and  the  degree  of  their 
flattening  at  the  poles.  On  all  these  grounds,  the  perturbations  of 
Mars  are  the  most  remarkable. 

The  rotation  of  the  satellites  presents  one  considera- 
tion of  the  highest  interest, — that  remarkable  equality  ^  '^ «"  '  ''^• 
between  the  duration  of  this  rotation  and  that  of  their  circuit  round 
their  planet,  by  which  they  present  always  the  same  hemisphere, 
except  from  those  very  small  oscillations  called  librations,  whose 
law  is  well  understood.  The  fact  is  absolutely  certain  only  with 
regard  to  the  moon ;  but  our  mechanical  principles  justify  our 
erecting  it  into  a  general  law  of  all  the  satellites.  Lagrange  has 
shown  that  it  results  from  the  preponderance  that,  by  the  action  of 
the  planet,  the  nearer  hemisphere  must  acquire  at  the  outset,  whence 
arises  a  natural  tendency  in  the  satellite  to  return  perpetually  to 
the  same  position.  If  it  is  thus  with  the  moon,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  the  same  fact  with  regard  to  satellites  belonging  to 
heavier  planets,  to  which  they  are  proportionally  nearer. 

Such  are  the  various  kinds  of  perturbations  produced  in  the 
movements  of  the  bodies  of  our  system,  by  their  mutual  action. 
This  study  may  be  simplified  and  rendered  much  more  exact,  by  the 
■device  of  referring  all  these  movements  to  a  plane  whose  position 
must  necessarily  be  independent  of  all  tlieir  variations,  device  of  an  in- 
Among  several  planes  which  have  been  proposed,  variai)if  pbme. 
diftering  in  their  degrees  of  variableness,  M.  Poinsot  has  discovered 
one  which  is  the  only  truly  invariable  one,  but  which  is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine,  since  it  requires  not  only  an  estimate  of  the 
planetary  masses,  but  data  dependent  on  the  mathematical  law  of 
the  interior  density  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — a  law  which  is  still 
very  hypothetical.  The  theory  is  complete  ;  but  its  precise  applica- 
tion is  at  present  impossible.  Whatever  may  be  the  practical  diffi- 
culties, we  can  not  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  seeing  how  Celestial 
Mechanics  has  accomplished  the  fixing  of  an  invariable  plane  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  interior  perturbations  of  our  system,  as  Newton  had 
first  recognised  an  inalterable  velocity, — that  of  the  centre  of  gen- 
eral gravity.  These  are  the  only  two  elements  in  our  system  which 
are  rigorously  independent  of  all  the  events  that  can  occur  in  its 
interior  ; — of  even  the  vastest  commotions  that  our  imagination  can 
.suggest.  Such  variations  as  they  can  be  conceived  to  have  could 
I'elate  only  to  the  most  general  phenomena  of  the  universe,  produced 
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by  the  mutual  action  of  different  suns,  of  which  they  would  affort* 
us  the  clearest  manifestations,  if  such  knowledge  were  within  our 
reach. 

Stability  of  our  ^^  ^ud  tliis  studj  of  pcrturbatious  with  a  recognition 
pystem.  of  the  Stability  of  our  own  system,  in  regard  to  all  ita 

most  important  constituent  bodies.  Setting  aside  the  comets,  aii 
the  variations  whatever  of  any  perceptible  value  are  periodical : 
and  their  period  is  usually  very  long,  while  their  extent  is  very 
small ;  so  that  the  whole  of  our  planetary  system  can  only  oscillate 
with  extreme  slowness  round  a  mean  state,  from  which  it  deviates 
very  little.  Through  all  starry  changes  tlie  translations  of  our 
planets  present  the  almost  rigorous  invariableness  of  the  great  axes 
of  their  elliptical  orbits,  and  of  the  duration  of  their  sidereal  revolu- 
tions :  and  their  rotation  shows  a  regularity  even  more  perfect,  in 
its  duration,  in  its  poles,  and  even,  though  in  a  somewhat  smaller  de- 
gree, in  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  corresponding  orbit.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  from  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  tlie  length  of 
the  day  has  not  varied  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  Amidst 
all  this  general  regularity,  we  perceive  a  special  and  most  marked 
stability  with  regard  to  the  elements  which  are  concerned  in  the 
continued  existence  of  living  beings. — Such  are  the  sublime  the- 
orems of  natural  philosophy  for  which  humanity  is  indebted  to  the 
sum  of  the  great  works  executed  in  the  last  century  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Newton. 

The  general  cause  of  these  important  results  lies  in  the  small  ec- 
centricity of  all  the  principal  orbits,  and  the  small  divergence  of 
their  planes.  If  the  planets  had  had  cometary  orbits  and  planes, 
there  would  have  been  no  regularity — no  periodicity, — and,  we  may 
add,  no  life  upon  their  surface.  No  planets  can  be  habitalile  but 
such  as  have  their  oscillations  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits^ 
Re^istnnce  of  a  ^hc  Mathematical  theory  of  celestial  mechanics  has 
Medium.  taken  no  notice,  thus  far,  of  the  resistance  of  any  gen- 

eral medium,  in  which  these  motions  are  proceeding.  The  con- 
formity of  our  mathematical  tables  with  observed  facts  shows  that 
the  resistance  is  imperceptible  in  degree ;  yet,  as  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  that  it  should  be  null,  the  geometers  have  endeavored 
to  prepare  beforehand  a  general  analysis  of  it.  Considered  apart 
from  its  intensity,  this  action  is  of  a  totally  diflerent  nature  from  that 
of  perturbations,  though  gradual  like  them :  for  it  can  not  be 
periodical,  and  must  always  be  exercised  in  the  same  direction,  so 
as  continually  to  diminish  all  velocities,  and  the  more  the  greater 
they  are.  It  can  not  alter  the  positions  of  the  orbits,  but  can  by 
possibility  affect  only  their  dimensions,  and  periodic  times,  and  the 
duration  of  rotations :  that  is,  it  affects  the  elements  which  are 
spared  by  the  perturbations.  Tlius,  the  rotations  must  become 
slower,  the  orbits  must  grow  smaller  and  rounder,  and  their  periodic 
times  shorter ;  because,  as  velocity  diminishes,  the  solar  action 
must  become  more  powerful,  and  these  effects  are  not  only  con- 
tuiuous,  but  always  increasing  in  rnpidity.     So,  in  a  future    too 
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remote  to  be  assigned,  all  the  bodies  of  our  system  must  be  united 
to  the  solar  mass,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  they  proceeded : 
and  thus  the  stability  of  the  system  is  simply  in  relation  to  the  per- 
turbations properly  so  called.  These  are  among  the  incontestable 
indications  of  Celestial  Mechanics. 

As  yet,  we  practically  fail  to  recognise  the  effect  of  a  resisting 
medium.  We  neither  trace  its  operations,  nor  should  know  how  to 
calculate  it  if  we  could  trace  it.  Whenever  we  do,  it  will  be  by 
tte  study  of  comets ;  for  their  small  mass,  and  the  great  surface 
which  they  present  to  the  action  of  the  medium  when  their  atmo- 
spheres are  widely  diffused,  must  render  its  resistance  much  more 
appreciable  than  in  the  case  of  planets, — their  velocity  being_ be- 
sides naturally  at  its  maximum  at  the  moment  of  this  expansion. 
Some  contemporary  astronomers  believe  that  they  have  established 
the  effect  of  this  resistance  in  regard  to  one  or  two  comets.  Hitherto 
the  study  of  these  bodies  seems  to  be  only  negatively  useful,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  absurd  terrors  which  they  formerly  oc- 
casioned. We  now  see  that  there  is  no  body  in  our  system,  how- 
ever insignificant,  whose  theory  may  not  offer  to  us  a  direct  and 
positive  interest,  since  we  may  owe  to  comets  the  knowledge  of  one 
of  the  most  important  general  laws  of  the  system  to  which  we  be 
long,  and  that  which,  in  a  remote  future,  must  chiefly  rule  its 
destinies.* 

In  our  geometrical  review  we  saw,  by  the  agreement  inaependenceof 
of  astronomical  tables  with  direct  observation,  that  our  the  sola,- syst.m. 
system  is  independent  of  all  that  lies  outside.  This  incontestable 
truth  is  confirmed  by  the  mechanical  view.  If  our  system  gravi- 
tated toward  any  of  the  suns  outside,  the  action  of  other  suns  would 
nearly  neutralize  the  tendency.  Again,  it  would  be  only  by  an 
unequal  action  of  those  suns  upon  our  planets  that  any  change  could 
be  occasioned.  Again,  the  vast  distances  would,  according  to  our 
law  of  gravitation,  make  the  action  of  remote  suns  imperceptible. 
The  nearest  body,  if  a  million  times  heavier  than  our  system,  would 
produce  an  effect  incalculably  smaller  than  the  action  which  occa- 
sions our  tides.  We  may  therefore  pronounce  the  independence  of 
our  system  to  be  perfectly  certain.  I  notice  this  because  we  seem 
to  find  here  the  only  exception  to  the  great  encyclopedical  law  which 
is  the  basis  of  this  work, — that  the  most  general  phenomena  rule 
the  most  particular,  without  being  in  any  degree  reciprocally  in- 
fluenced. Thus  our  astronomical  phenomena  regulate  those  of  our 
own  globe, — whether  physical,  chemical,  physiological,  or  social. 
Yet  here  we  find  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  have  no  in- 
fluence over  those  of  the  solar  system.  There  is  no  difiiculty  about 
this  to  persons  who,  like  myself,  admit  that  our  researches  ^  are 
fimited  by  the  boundaries  of  our  own  system,  and  that  positive 
knowledge  can  not  go  beyond  it.  The  study  of  the  universe  forms 
no  part  of  natural  philosophy  ;  a  truth  which  will  become  more  ap- 

*  M.  Comto  p'-.timates   too    lightly   the    indications    of  a    medium    given    by    Encke'* 
conie.l. — .1.  P.  N. 
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parent,  and  be  seen  to  be  more  important  the  further  our  studies 
extend. 

At  the  close  of  this  brief  review  of  celestial  dynamics,  we  see 
that,  great  as  are  the  achievements  since  Newton's  time,  we  are 
reminded  in  many  directions  of  the  imperfection  which  results  from 
the  insufficiency  of  our  mathematical  analysis.  In  the  execution 
of  astronomical  tables  it  has  to  borrow  from  celestial  geometry 
other  aid  than  the  estimate  of  indispensable  data,  derived  from 
direct  observation ;  and  this  in  regard  not  only  to  bodies  whose 
mechanical  theory  is  but  just  initiated,  but  with  regard  to  some 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted. 

We  see,  however,  that,  beside  the  sublime  direct 
ceiestiarDynam.  knowlcdgc  afibrdcd  to  us,  celestial  dynamics  has  pow- 
""'•  erfully  contributed  to  perfect  the  whole  body  of  astro- 

nomical theories  in  regard  to  their  definite  aim — the  exact  pre- 
vision of  the  state  of  the  heavens  at  any  period  whatever,  past  or 
future.  Kepler's  laws  might  suffice  to  determine  the  state  of  our 
system  for  a  short  time,  proper  data  being  chosen  ;  but  if  we  wish 
to  extend  the  inquiry,  back  or  forward,  to  any  considerable  period, 
we  find  the  most  perfect  theory  of  perturbations  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  is  to  celestial  dynamics  that  we  owe  our  power  of  ran- 
ging up  and  down  the  centuries,  to  fix  the  precise  moments  of  vari- 
ous celestial  phenomena,  such  as  eclipses,  with  certainty,  and  with 
a  minuteness  only  inferior  to  that  which  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
present  events. 

Though  we  have,  according  to  my  view,  completed  our  consider- 
ation of  astronomical  science,  it  would  be  felt  to  be  a  great  omission 
if  we  passed  over  altogether  what  is  now  called  Sidereal  Astron- 
omy. We  will  therefore  see  how  much  there  is  that  we  can  con- 
ceive to  be  positive  in  regard  to  cosmogony. 


CHAPTER    Yl. 

SIDEREAL  ASTRONOMY  AND  COSMOGONY. 

The  only  branch  of  Sidereal  Astronomy  which  ap- 
Muitipie  stars.     ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^  -g  ^,^^^  ^f  ^^^^  relative 

motions  of  the  Multiple  Stars,  first  discovered  by  Herschel.  By 
multiple  stars  astronomers  understand  stars  very  near  each  other, 
whose  angular  distance  never  exceeds  a  half  minute,  and  which, 
for  this  reason,  appear  to  be  one,  not  only  to  the  naked  eye,  but  to 
ordinary  telescopes,  only  the  most  powerful  lenses  being  able  to 
separate  them.  The  relative  movements  of  these  stars  tend  to 
deceive  us  as  to  their  precise  multiple  character,  as,  for  instance, 
by  mutual  occultations,  which  do  not  permit  us  to  separate  them. 
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Among  some  thousands  of  multiple  stars  registered  in  the  cata- 
logues, before  the  southern  heavens  had  been  really  explored, 
almost  all  were  only  double,  and  we  have  found  none  which  are 
more  than  triple — a  circumstance  which  may  be  owing  solely  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  telescopes,  as  we  knew  of  none  but  single  stars 
before  Herschel's  time.  However  interesting  the  study  of  them 
is,  they  constitute  only  a  particular  case  in  the  universe,  as  the 
intervals  of  the  stars  which  compose  them  are  probably  much 
smaller  than  those  which  divide  the  suns  of  the  universe,  so  that 
the  study  of  their  relative  motions  does  not  lead  us  up  to  any  of 
the  great  general  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  the  speciality 
would  be  more  conspicuous  if  astronomers  did  what  I  think  they 
ought — form  their  catalogues  of  those  double  stars  only  whose 
motions  they  liave  fully  estaljlished.  With  regard  to  others,  we 
can  not  be  sure  whether  their  duality  is  a  real  relation  or  an  acci- 
dent. Knowing  nothing  whatever  of  their  interval,  or  of  the  dis- 
tance of  either  of  them  from  us,  we  can  not  be  sure  whether  they 
form  a  system  any  more  than  any  other  two  stars  combined  by 
chance  in  the  heavens.  Because  a  few  incontestable  examples  are 
before  us  of  a  binary  system,  in  which  the  smaller  circulates  round 
the  larger,  it  is  anything  but  philosophical  to  conclude  the  same  to 
be  the  case  with  the  whole  multitude  of  douljle  stars,  some  of  which 
may  appear  so  merely  through  an  accident  of  position,  apparent 
only  to  our  own  system.  Analogy  is  not  applicable  here  ;  as  what 
looks  like  analogy  is  merely  the  imperfection  of  our  investigations. 
No  astronomer  would  venture  to  assert  that  if  our  telescopes  were 
what  they  may  one  day  become,  we  might  not  find  between  stars 
now  apparently  independent  a  multitude  of  clustered  intermediate 
stars  which  should  render  the  case  of  duality  almost  general.  The 
apparent  nearness  would  not  then  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  pre- 
suming their  mutual  revolutions,  because  it  is  in  virtue  of  their  very 
small  number  that  analogy  now  suggests  that  presumption.  The 
only  positive  study  in  sidereal  astronomy  is  that  of  the  known  rela- 
tive motions  of  certain  double  stars,  at  present  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  in  number.  We  could  never  hope  to  assign  with  accuracy 
their  orbits,  or  their  periodic  times,  or  any  solid  basis  for  dynami- 
cal conclusions.*  The  importance  of  such  inquiries  is  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  consideration  that  our  system,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
means  our  sun,  belongs  to  no  groups  of  the  kind — either  investi- 
gated or  merely  pointed  out.  This  circumstance  seems  to  me  not 
at  all  accidental ;  for,  if  our  system  made  a  part  of  a  double  star, 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  it  would  probably  be  impossible 
for  us  ever  to  be  aware  of  the  other  part  of  such  a  duality,  because 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun  it  would  be  so  near  that  its  light  would 
be  lost  to  us  in  that  of  our  sun.     Such  a  case  might,  however,  have 

*  M.  Cotnte  quitR  undtM-nitos  tho  importance  of  tlie  plienomena  of  llie  multiple  stars. 
The  orbits  of  a  very  coiisidiTable  number  are  now  distinctly  ascertained,  and  the  laws  of 
motion  in  their  orbits.  The  existence  of  a  motion  of  revolution  is  fixed,  with  regard  to 
tiie  far  greater  number. — J.  P.  N, 
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a  scientific  interest  for  us,  not  only  as  elucidating  the  displace 
ments  of  our  system,  but  as  allowing  such  great  precision  as  might 
arise  from  the  position  of  the  inquirer  on  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
couple. 

The  first  of  the  few  orbits  of  double  stars  known  to  us  was  inves- 
tigated by  Savary.  They  all  present  a  very  considerable  eccen- 
tricity, the  smallest  of  which  is  double,  and  the  greatest  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  most  eccentric  in  our  system.  Of  their 
periodic  times,  the  shortest  slightly  exceeds  forty  years,  and  the 
longest  six  hundred.  We  can  not  perceive  that  the  eccentricity 
and  the  duration  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  and  neither 
seems  to  depend  at  all  on  the  angular  distance  of  the  respective 
pairs  of  stars.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  we  know  about  the  double 
stars  ;  and  unless  we  could  learn  something  of  their  linear  distance 
from  our  system  and  from  each  other,  our  conceptions  can  neither 
be  accurate,  nor  of  great  importance.  M.  Savary  has  proposed  a 
method,  founded  on  the  known  velocity  of  light,  by  which  these 
distances  will,  if  ever,  be  estimated  ;*  but  the  uncertainty  of  some 
of  the  elements  which  must  enter  into  the  question  is  so  great  that 
the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  the  fixing  of  certain  limits  within 
which  the  real  distance  may  be  supposed  to  lie  ;  and  this  is  all  thai 
M.  Savary  himself  proposed.  At  present,  we  know  only  the  nearer 
limit,  beyond  which,  not  only  the  double  stars,  but  the  whole  starry 
host,  are  known  to  lie. 

Proceeding  now  to  ascertain  what  we  may  rationally 

Our  Co^moirony,  .  ^    '^  t  t  i         'm  ,i      . 

conceive  oi  our  own  cosmogony,  1  need  hardly  say  that 
"we  must  put  aside  altogether  any  notion  of  creation^  as  unintelli- 
gible— all  that  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  being  successive  trans- 
formations in  the  sky ;  and  of  these,  only  such  as  have  produced 
its  present  state.  Here,  again,  we  find  our  own  system  to  be  the 
only  subject  of  knowledge.  We  are  in  possession  of  some  facts  in 
regard  to  it  which  may  bear  testimony  to  its  immediate  origin ;  but 
■we  can  form  no  reasonable  conjectures  about  the  formation  of  the 
suns  themselves.  The  phenomena  necessary  for  such  a  purpose 
are  not  only  not  explored,  but  not  explorable.  Whatever  may  be 
the  interest  of  Herschel's  curious  observations  on  the  progressive 
condensation  of  the  nebulae,  they  do  not  warrant  his  conclusion  of 
their  transformation  into  stars  ;  f  for  from  such  a  conclusion  must 
flow  consequences  about  form  and  motion  which  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  established  phenomena ;  and  of  these  we  have  absolutely 
none. 

Origin  of  Posi-  Thc  beginning  of  positive  cosmogony  was  when  ge- 
tive  Cosmogony,  ometcrs,  pursuiug  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  figures 
of  the  planets,  showed  that  they  were  originally  in  a  state  of  flu- 
idity. We  can  not  go  further  back  than  this  ;  and  we  must  set  out 
with  an  existing  sun,  turning  on  its  axis  with  an  indeterminate 

*  Tlipy  are  ciilculateH  ;  but  liy  strictly  geometrical  motliixls. 

t  Tliis  jxirtioii  of   Horsrlicl's  spi'ciilntioii  must   be   iibiiiiiloMed.      Wli:it   lie  fniicii'd  to  be 
ingtaiici'S  of  mcIhiIous  m;itter  liini  out  to  be  galaxies,  or  vast  giimps  of  slats. — J.  P.  N. 
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velocity,  admitting,  for  the  formation  of  the  planetary  system,  no 
agencies  which  we  do  not  now  see  at  work,  in  the  phenomena  which 
we  habitually  witness,  though  they  may  have  wrouglit  formerly  on 
a  larger  scale.  These  restrictions  are  indispensable  to  the  scien- 
tific character  of  the  inquiry ;  and,  after  all,  our  cosmogonic  theo- 
ries, however  guarded,  must  remain  essentially  conjectural,  if  ever 
so  plausible.  No  mathematical  principles  can  enter  here  as  into 
celestial  mechanics,  leading  us  up  to  a  definite  theory,  and  exclu- 
ding every  other.  No  abstract  theory  of  formations  is  possible  ;  and 
the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  collect  such  information  as  can  be  had, 
construct  hypotheses  from  it,  and  compare  them  carefully  and  con- 
tinuously with  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  that  we  explore.  Such 
hypotheses,  whatever  degree  of  consistency  they  may  attain,  can 
never,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  take  rank  among  general  facts : 
for  we  can  never  be  sure  that  some  other  hypothesis  may  not  turn 
up  which  would  equally  well  answer  the  present  purpose,  and  some 
others  besides. 

The  cosmogony  of  Laplace  seems  to  me  to  present  cosmogony  of 
the  most  plausible  theory  of  any  yet  proposed.  It  has  Lapiace. 
the  eminent  merit  of  requiring,  for  the  formation  of  our  system,  only 
the  simple  agents,  weight  and  heat,  which  meet  us  everywhere,  and 
which  are  the  only  two  principles  of  action  which  are  absolutely 
general.  The  point  in  which  I  differ  from  Laplace  is  with  regard 
to  comets,  which  he  regards  as  strangers  in  our  system ;  whereas 
Lagrange's  view  of  them  before  cited,  appears  to  be  preferable,  as 
being  consistent  with  the  independence  of  our  solar  group. 

The  hypothesis  of  Laplace  tends  to  explain  the  general  circum- 
stances of  our  system,  viz.,  the  common  direction  of  all  the  planets 
from  west  to  east ;  that  of  their  rotations  ;  and  that  of  all  their  sat- 
ellites :  also,  the  small  eccentricity  of  all  the  orbits ;  and  finally, 
the  small  inclination  of  their  planes,  especially  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  solar  equator. 

It  is  supposed  by  this  theory  that  the  solar  atmosphere  was 
originally  extended  to  the  limits  of  our  system,  in  virtue  of  its  ex- 
treme heat ;  that  it  was  successively  contracted  by  cooling ;  and 
that  the  planets  were  formed  by  this  condensation.  The  theory 
rests  on  two  mathematical  considerations.  The  first'  involves  the 
necessary  relation  between  the  successive  expansions  or  contrac- 
tions of  any  body  whatever  and  the  duration  of  its  rotation ;  by 
which  the  rotation  should  be  quickened  as  the  dimensions  lessen 
,  and  becomes  slower  as  they  increase,  so  that  the  angular  and  linear 
variations  sustained  by  the  sum  of  the  areas  become  exactly  com- 
pensated. The  other  consideration  relates  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  angular  velocity  of  the  sun's  rotation  and  the  possible 
extension  of  its  atmosphere,  the  mathematical  limit  of  which  is  at 
the  distance  at  which  the  centrifugal  force,  due  to  this  rotation,  be- 
comes equal  to  the  corresponding  gravity  :  so  that  if  any  portion  of 
the  atmosphere  should  be  outside  of  this  limit,  it  would  cease  to 
belong  to  the  sun,  though  it  must  continue  to  revolve  with  the  ve- 
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locity  it  had  at  the  moment  of  separation.  From  that  moment,  it 
ceases  to  be  involved  in  any  further  consequences  from  the  cooling 
of  the  solar  atmosphere.  It  is  evident,  from  this,  how  the  solar 
atmosphere  must  have  diminished,  as  to  its  mathematical  limit, 
witliout  intermission,  in  regard  to  the  parts  situated  at  the  solar  equa- 
tor, as  the  cooling  was  for  ever  accelerating  the  rotation.  Portions 
of  the  atmosphere,  thus  parted  with,  must  form  gaseous  zones,  sit- 
uated just  beyond  the  respective  limits ;  and  this  constituted  the 
first  condition  of  our  planets.  By  the  same  process  the  satellites 
were  formed  out  of  the  atmospheres  of  their  respective  planets. 
Once  detached  from  the  sun,  our  planets  must  become  first  liquid 
and  then  solid,  in  the  course  of  their  own  cooling,  without  being 
further  affected  by  solar  changes :  but  the  irregularity  of  the  cool- 
ing, and  the  unequal  density  of  parts  of  the  same  body  must  change 
in  almost  every  case,  the  primitive  annular  form,  which  remains  in 
the  rings  of  Saturn  alone.  -In  most  cases,  the  whole  gaseous  zone 
has  gathered,  in  the  way  of  absorption,  round  the  preponderating 
portion  of  the  zone  as  a  nucleas :  thence  the  body  assumed  its 
spheroidal  form,  with  a  revolving  motion  in  the  same  direction  as 
its  movement  of  translation,  on  account  of  the  excess  of  the  velocity 
of  the  upper  molecules  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  lower. 

This  theory  answers  to  all  the  appearances  of  our  system,  and 
explains  the  difficulty  of  the  primitive  impulsion  of  the  planets.  It 
shows,  also,  that  the  formation  of  the  system  has  been  successive, 
the  remotest  planets  being  the  most  ancient,  and  the  satellites  the 
most  modern.* 

If  from  points  of  view  like  these  the  stability  of  our  system  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  absolute,  what  it  may  lead  us  to  suspect  is 
that,  by  the  continuous  resistance  of  the  general  medium,  our  sys- 
tem must  at  length  be  reunited  to  the  solar  mass  from  which  it  came 
forth,  till  a  new  dilatation  of  this  mass  shall  occur  in  the  immensity 
of  a  future  time,  and  organize  in  the  same  way  a  new  system,  to 
follow  an  analogous  career.  All  these  prodigious  alternations  of 
destruction  and  renewal  must  take  place  without  affecting  the  most 
general  phenomena,  occasioned  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  suns  ; 
so  that  these  revolutions  of  our  system,  too  vast  to  be  more  than 
barely  conceived  of  by  our  minds,  can  be  only  secondary,  even  local 
events,  in  relation  to  really  universal  transformations.  It  is  not 
less  remarkable  that  the  natural  history  of  our  system  should  be,  in 
its  turn,  as  certainly  independent  of  the  most  prodigious  changes 
that  the  rest  of  the  universe  can  undergo :  so  that  whole  systems 
are,  perhaps  frequently,  developed  or  condensed  in  other  regions 
of  space,  without  our  attention  being  in  any  way  drawn  toward 
these  immense  events. 

*  The  author  subjoins  a  proposed  mathematical  verification  of  Laplace's  coimogony, 
■which  is  not  given  in  the  text,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  adequate  foundations.  If 
an  aiithmetical  verification  bo  ever  obtained,  it  will  probably  be  in  connection  with  the 
periods  of  the  rotations  of  the  different  planets; — periods  already  in  so  far  connected 
with  the  nebular  hypothesis  by  the  investigations  of  an  American  iiiouiier — Mr.  Kirk 
wood.— J.  P.  N. 
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The  end  I  had  in  view  in  this  exposition  of  astro- 
nomical philosophy  will  be  attained  if  I  have  clearly  "'^''p*^  ''*""»• 
exhibited,  in  regard  both  to  method  and  to  doctrine,  the  true  gen- 
eral character  of  this  admirable  science,  which  is  the  immediate 
foundation  of  the  whole  Natural  Philosophy.  We  have  seen  the 
human  mind,  by  means  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  researches, 
and  with  the  help  of  constantly  improving  mathematical  aids,  at- 
taining to  a  precision  of  logical  excellence  superior  to  any  that  other 
branches  of  knowledge  admit  of.  We  sec  the  various  phenomena 
of  oar  system  numerically  estimated,  as  the  different  aspects  of  the 
same  general  fact,  rigorously  defined,  and  continually  reproduced 
before  our  eyes  in  the  commonest  terrestrial  phenomena ;  so  that 
the  great  end  of  all  our  positive  studies,  the  exact  prevision  of 
events,  has  been  attained  as  completely  as  could  be  desired,  in 
regard  alike  to  the  certainty  and  extent  of  the  prevision.  We  have 
seen  how  this  science  must  operate  in  liberating  the  human  intel- 
lect for  ever  from  all  theological  and  metaphysical  thraldom  by 
showing  that  the  most  general  phenomena  are  subjected  to  invaria- 
ble relations,  and  that  the  order  of  the  heavens  is  necessary  and 
spontaneous.  This  last  consideration  belongs  more  particularly 
to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  ;  but  it  has  been  our  business  to 
point  out  as  we  went  along  how  the  development  of  astronomical 
science  has  shown  us  that  the  universe  is  not  destined  for  the  pas- 
sive satisfaction  of  Man ;  but  that  Man,  superior  in  intelligence  to 
whatever  else  he  sees,  can  modify  for  his  good,  within  certain  de- 
terminate limits,  the  system  of  phenomena  of  which  he  forms  a  part 
— being  enabled  to  do  this  by  a  wise  exercise  of  his  activity,  disen- 
gaged from  all  oppressive  terror,  and  directed  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  natural  laws.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  that  the  field  of 
positive  philosophy  lies  wholly  within  tae  limits  of  our  solar  system, 
the  study  of  the  universe  being  inaccessible  in  any  positive  sense.* 

*  As  before  remHiked,  M.  Comte  speaks  much  too  absolutely  here,  in  oversight  of  what 
modern  astrouomical  researches  have  really  accomplished. — J.  P.  N. 
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Astronomy  was  a  positive  science,  in  its  geometrical 
tiSn®o/'the°8ci- aspect,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  School  of  Alexan- 
dria; but  Physics,  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  had 
no  positive  character  at  all  till  Galileo  made  his  great  discoveries 
on  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies.  We  shall  find  the  state  of  Physics  far 
less  satisfactory  than  that  of  Astronomy,  not  only  on  acconnt  of 
the  greater  complexity  of  its  phenomena,  bnt  nnder  itsspecnlative 
aspect,  from  its  theories  being  less  pure  and  systematized,  and, 
under  its  practical  aspect,  from  its  previsions  being  less  extended 
and  exact.  The  precepts  of  Bacon  and  the  conceptions  of  Descar- 
tes have  advanced  it  considerably  in  the  last  two  centuries,  in  its 
character  of  a  positive  science  ;  but  the  empire  of  the  primitive 
metaphysical  habits  is  not  to  be  at  once  overthrown  ;  and  Physics 
could  not  be  immediately  imbued  with  the  positive  spirit,  which 
Astronomy  itself,  our  only  completely  positive  science,  did  not 
assume  in  its  mechanical  aspect  till  the  middle  of  that  period. 
The  further  we  go  among  the  sciences,  the  more  we  shall  find  of 
the  old  unscientiticspirit,and  not  only  in  their  details,  but  impairing 
their  fundamental  conceptions.  If  we  now  compare  the  philosophy 
of  Physics  with  the  perfect  model  offered  to  us  by  astronomical 
philosophy,  I  hope  we  shall  perceive  the  possibility  of  giving  to  it, 
and  afterward  to  the  other  sciences  in  their  turn,  the  samepositiv- 
ity  as  the  first,  though  their  phenomena  are  far  from  admitting  of 
an  equal  perfection  of  simplicity  and  generality. 

First,  we  must  see  what  is  the  domain  of  Physics,  properly  so 
called. 

Taken  together  with  Chemistry  (for  the  present),  the 

oma  n.        Q^ject  of  the  two  is  the  knowledge  of  the  general  laws 

of  the  Inorganic  world.     This  study  has  marked  characters,  to  be 
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analyzed  hereafter,  distinguishing  it  from  the  science  of  Life,  which 
follows  it  in  our  encyclopedic  scale,  as  well  as  from  that  of  astron- 
omy which  precedes  it.  The  distinction  between  Phys-  compared  with 
ics  and  Chemistry  is  much  less  easy  to  establish;  and  it  chemistry, 
is  one  more  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  from  day  to  day,  as  new  dis- 
coveries bring  to  light  closer  relations  between  them.  Though  the 
division  between  these  sciences  is  less  obvious  than  between  any 
other  two  in  the  scale,  it  is  not  the  less  real  and  indispensable,  as 
we  shall  see  by  three  considerations  which,  perhaps,  might  be 
insufficient  apart,  but  whicli,  when  united,  leave  no  uncertainty. 

First,  the  generality  which  characterizes  physical  ^^^ g^^^^^^^y 
researches  conti-asts  with  the  specialty  inherent  in  the 
chemical.  Every  physical  consideration  is  applicable  to  all  bodies 
whatever,  while  chemistry  studies  the  action  appropriate  to  a  par- 
ticular substance.  If  we  look  at  their  classes  of  phenomena,  we 
find  that  gravity  manifests  itself  in  the  same  way  in  all  bodies; 
and  the  same  with  phenomena  of  heat,  of  sound,  of  light,  and  even 
electrical  effects.  The  difference  is  only  in  degree.  But,  in  the 
compositions  and  decompositions  of  Chemistry,  we  have  to  deal 
with  specific  properties,  which  vary  not  in  elementary  substances, 
but  in  their  most  analogous  comljinations.  The  only  exception 
which  can  be  alleged,  in  the  whole  domain  of  Physics,  is  that  of 
mao-netic  phenomena ;  but  modern  researches  tend  to  prove  that 
they  are  a  mere  modification  of  electrical  phenomena,  which  are 
unquestionably  general.  The  general  properties  of  Physics  were, 
in  the  metaphysical  days  of  the  science,  regarded  as  consisting  of 
two  classes — those  which  were  necessarily,  and  those  which  were 
contingently  universal.  But  the  false  distinction  arose  from  the 
iiotion'of  that  age,  that  the  business  of  science  was  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  bodies, — the  study  of  their  properties  being  a  mere 
secondary  affair.  Now  that  we  know  oir  business  to  be  with  the 
properties  alone,  we  see  the  error,  and  need  only  ask  whether  we 
can  conceive  of  any  body  absolutely  devoid  of  weight,  or  of  tem- 
perature. 

In  the  second  place,  Physics  relates  to  masses,  and  ^   ,. 

^,  .  1  1  •  1     xl      i.     1  •    X  Deahng      with 

Chemistry  to  molecules;  insomuch  that  chemistry  was  masses  ormoie- 
formerly  called  Molecular  Physics.  But,  real  as  this 
distinction  is,  we  must  not  carry  it  too  far,  but  remember  that 
purely  physical  action  is  often  as  molecular  as  chemical  action  ;  as 
in  the  case  of  gravity.  Physical  phenomena  observed  in  masses 
are  usually  only  the  sensible  results  of  those  which  are  going  on 
among  their  particles:  and,  at  most,  we  can  except  from  this  only 
phenomena  of  sound,  and  perhaps  of  electricity.  As  for  the  neces- 
sity of  a  certain  mass,  to  manifest  physical  action,  that  is  equally 
indispensable  in  chemistry.  The  best  way  of  expressing  the  gen- 
eral fact  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  distinction  is,  perhaps, 
that  in  chemistry,  one  at  least  of  the  bodies  concerned  must  be  iti 
a  state  of  extreme  division  ,  while  this  is  so  far  from  being  a 

13 
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necessary  condition  of  physical  action  that  it  is  rather  an  impedi- 
ment to  it.  Tiiis  is  a  proof  of  a  real  distinction  between  the  two 
sciences,  thongh  it  may  not  be  a  very  marked  one. 

In  tlie  third  place,  the  constitution  of  bodies, — tlie 
Changes  of  ar-  avrancrement  of  their  molecules, — may  be  chano-ed,  in 
mX'cuieL""  "*  exhibiting  ])hysical  phenomena;  but  the  composition 
of  their  molecules  remains  unchangeable  :  whereas,  in 
Chemistry,  not  only  is  there  always  a  change  of  state  in  one  of  the 
bodies  concerned,  but  the  mutual  action  of  tiie  bodies  alters  their  na- 
tui'e;  and  it  is  this  alteration  which  constitutes  the  phenomenon. 
Many  physical  agents  can.  no  doubt,  work  changes  of  composition 
and  decomposition,  if  their  operation  be  very  enei'getic  and  pro- 
longed ;  and  it  is  this  which  forms  such  connection  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  two  sciences:  but,  at  that  point  of  activity,  physical 
agencies  pass  the  boundnry,  and  become  chemical. 
"Positive  philosophy  i-equires  that  we  should  di-aw  oif  altogether 
from  the  study  of  agents,  to  which  it  may  be  imagined  that  phe- 
nomena are  to  bereferi-ed.  Any  number  of  jiei-sonsmay  discover 
a  supposed  agent ;  as,  for  instance,  the  universal  ether  of  modern 
philosophers^ by  which  a  variety  of  phenomena  nuiy  lie  supposed  to 
be  explained  ;  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  disprove  sucli  an  agency. 
But  we  have  no  more  to  do  v^-ith  modes  of  o])eration  than  with  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  acted  upon.  We  are  concerned  with  phenom- 
ena alone,  and  what  we  have  to  ascertain  is  their  laws.  In  depart- 
ing from  this  rule,  we  leave  behind  us  all  the  certainty  and 
consistency  of  real  science. 

Keeping  within  our  true  limits,  then,  M-e  see  that  if  chemical 
phenomena  should  be  reduced  by  analysis  into  the  form  of  purely 
physical  actions, — an  achievement  very  possible  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  scientific  men, — our  fundamental  distinction  between  ihe 
two  sciences  will  not  be  shaken.  It  will  still  be  true  that  in  a 
chemical  fact  something  more  is  involved  than  in  a  simply  ]>hysical 
one:  namely,  the  characteristic  alteration  undergone  by  the  mole- 
cular composition  of  the  bodies,  and  therefore  by  the  whole  of  their 
]iroperties.  Sucli  a  distinction  is  secure  amid  any  scientific  revo- 
lution that  can  rver  huppen. 

Description  of  Fi'om  tlicsc  three  considerations,  taken  together,  we 
Physics.  derive  our  description  of  Physics.     This  science  con- 

sistsjn  studying  the  laws  which  regulate  the  general  proi)erties  of 
bodies,  commoiily  regarded  in  the  mass,  and  always  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances which  admit  of  their  molecules  remaining  unaltered, 
and  generally  in  their  state  of  aggregation.  With  a  view  to  the 
great  end  of  all  science,  we  must  add  that  the  aim  of  phj'sical  the- 
ories is  to  foresee,  as  exactly  as  possible,  all  the  phenomena  that 
will  be  exhibited  by  a  body  placed  in  any  set  of  given  circum- 
stances, excluding,  of  course,  such  as  could  alter  its  nature.  This 
is  not  the  less  true  because  we  can  rarely  attain  the  prescribed 
aim.  The  imperfection  is  in  our  knowledge  alone.  In  estimating 
the  true  character  of  any  science,  the  only  way  is,  first,  to  snpjwse 
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tlie  science  perfect,  and  then  to  study  the  fundamental  difficulties 
presented  by  tliis  ideal  perfection. 

Our  description  shows  us  how  much  more  complexity  we  shall 
find  in  physical  than  in  astronomical  inquiries.  In  astronomy  we 
study  bodies,   known   to  us  only  by  sight,  under  two 

1  ■  Inst  rum  611  ts 

aspects  only,  their  forms  and  motions.  All  considei-a- 
tions  but  these  are  excluded.  But  in  Physics,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bodies  we  have  to  study  are  recognised  by  all  our  senses,  and  are 
regarded  under  an  aggregate  of  general  conditions,  and  therefore 
amid  a  complication  of  relations.  It  is  clear,  not  only  that  this 
science  is  inferior  to  astronomy,  but  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
if  the  group  of  fundamental  obstacles  was  not  compensated  foi\  up 
to  a  certain  point,  by  the  extension  of  our  means  of  exploration. 
We  meet  here  the  law,  before  laid  down,  that  in  proportion  as  phe- 
nomena become  complicated,  they  thereby  become  explorable  under 
a  proj)ortionate  variety  of  relations. 

Of  the  three  procedures  which  constitute  our  art  of  Methods  of  in- 
observing,  the  last.  Comparison,  is  scarcel}'  more  ap-  '^^^'^y- 
plicable  here  than  with   regard    to  astronomical  phenomena.     Its 
proper  application  is,  in  fact,  to  the  phenomena  of  organized  bodies, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter.     But  the  other  two  methods  are  entirely 
suitable  to  Physics.     Observation  was,  in  astronomy, 
restricted  to  the  use  of  a  single  sense  ;  but  in  Physics, 
all  our  senses  find  occupation.     Yet  would  Observation  effect  little 
without   the  aid  of   Experiment,  the  regulated  use  of 

1   •    1       •      ,,  ,  i?        1         •    •'■        •  11  Experiment. 

which  IS  tlie  great  resource  ot  pliysicists  m  ail  ques- 
tions that  involve  any  complexity.  This  procedure  consists  in  ob- 
serving beyond  the  range  of  natural  circumstances  ; — in  placing 
bodies  in  artiiicial  conditions,  expressly  instituted  to  enable  us  to 
examine  the  action  of  the  phenomena  we  wish  to  study  under  a 
particular  point  of  view.  We  can  see  at  once  how  eminently  this 
art  is  adapted  to  physical  researches;  and  how  it  must  thei-e  find 
its  trium])hs  :  since  there  are  hardly  any  bounds  to  our  power  of 
modifying  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  phenomena. 
In  chemistry,  experiment  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  more  com- 
plete than  in  any  other  department:  but  I  think  it  is  of  a  higher 
order  in  physics,  for  the  reason  that  in  chemistry  the  circumstances 
are  always  artificially  arranged,  while  in  physics  we  have  the 
choice  of  natui-al  or  artifical  circumstances;  and  the  philosophical 
character  of  experimentation  consists  in  choosing  the  freest  possible 
case  that  will  show  us  what  we  want.  We  have  a  wider  rano-e, 
and  a  choice  of  simpler  cases,  in  physics  than  in  chemistry  ;  and  in 
physics,  therefore,  is  experiment  supreme. 

The  next  great  virtue  of  physics  is  its  allowing  the 
application  of  mathematical  analysis,  which  enters  into  mathemat^ai' 
this  science,  and  at  present  goes  no  further  ; — not  yet,  .*'**^^'^' 
with  real  efficacy,  intochemisti-y.     It  is  less  perfect  in  physics  than 
in  astronomy  ;  but  there  is  still  enough  of  simplicity  and  fixedness 
in  physical  phenomena  to  allow  of  its  extended  use.     Its  employ- 
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ment  may  be  direct  or  indirect : — direct  when  we  can  seize  the 
fundamental  numerical  law  of  phenomena,  so  as  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  a  sei'ies  of  analytical  deductions  ;  as  when  Fourier  founded 
his  theory  of  the  distribution  of  heat  on  the  principle  of  thermologi- 
cal  action  between  two  bodies  being  proportionate  to  the  difference 
of  their  temperatures  :  and  indirect,  when  the  phenomena  have 
been  referred  to  some  geometrical  or  mechanical  laws  ;  when,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  properly  to  physics  that  the  analj'sis  is  applied,  but 
to  geometry  or  mechanics.  Such  are  the  cases  of  reflection  or 
refraction  in  the  geometrical  relation  ;  and  in  the  mechanical,  the 
investigation  of  weight,  or  of  a  part  of  acoustics.  In  either  case 
extreme  care  is  requisite  in  the  first  application,  and  the  further 
development  should  be  vigilantly  regulated  by  the  spirit  of  physical 
research.  The  domain  of  physics  is  no  proper  field  for  mathemati- 
cal pastimes.  The  best  security  would  be  in  giving  a  geometri- 
cal training  to  physicists,  who  need  not  then  have  reconi'se  to 
mathematicians,  whose  tendency  it  is  to  despise  experimental  sci- 
ence. By  this  method  will  that  union  between  the  abstract  and 
the  concrete  be  effected  which  will  perfect  the  uses  of  mathemati- 
cal, while  extending  the  positive  value  of  physical  science.  Mean- 
time, the  uses  of  analysis  in  physios  are  clear  enongh.  Without  it 
we  should  have  no  precision,  and  no  co-ordination  :  and  what  ac- 
count could  we  give  of  our  study  of  heat,  weigiit.  light,  etc.?  We 
should  have  merely  series  of  unconnected  facts,  in  which  we  could 
foresee  nothing  but  by  constant  recourse  to  experiment ;  whereas, 
they  now  have  a  chai-acter  of  rationality  which  fits  them  for  pur- 
poses of  prevision.  From  the  complexity  of  physical  phenomena, 
liowever,  the  ditficnlty  of  the  mathematical  application  is  great. 
In  some,  a  part  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  problem  must  be 
thrown  out,  to  admit  of  its  transformation  into  a  mathematical 
question  ;  and  hence  the  necessirj'  for  I'eserve  in  the  employment 
of  analysis.  The  art  of  combining  analysis  and  experiment,  with- 
out subordinating  the  one  to  the  other,  is  still  almost  unknown.  It 
constitutes  the  last  advance  of  the  trne  method  of  physical  study; 
and  it  will  be  developed  when  physicists,  and  not  geometers,  con- 
duct the  analytical  process,  and  not  till  then. 

Encyclopedical  Ilaviiig  sccu  wliat  is  the  object  of  Physics,  and  what 
Bank  of  Physios.  j.],g  meaiis  of  ill  vcstigatiou,  we  have  next  to  fix  its  posi- 
tion in  the  scientific  hierarchy. 

The  phenomena  of  Physics  are  more  complicated  than  those  of 
Astronomy  ;  and  Astronomy  is  the  scientific  basis  and  model  of 
Physics,  which  can  not  be  effectually  studied  otherwise  than 
through  the  study  of  the  more  simple  and  general  science.  In 
this,  we  individually  follow  the  course  of  our  race.  It  was  by  As- 
Beiation  to  As-  ti'onomy  that  the  positive  spirit  was  introduced  into 
tronomy.  natural  philosophy,  after  it  had  been  sufficiently  devel- 

oped by  purely  mathematical  investigations.  Our  individual  educa- 
tion is  in  analogy  with  this  :  for  we  have  learned  fi-(un  astronomy 
what  is  the  real  moaning  of  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  with- 
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out  any  impracticable  inquiry  about  its  cause,  first  or  final,  or  its 
mode  of  production.  Physics  should,  more  tlian  the  other  iiatui'al 
sciences,  follow  closely  upon  astronomy,  because,  after  astronomy, 
its  phenomena  are  less  complex  than  any. 

Besides  these  I'easons  belonging  to  Method,  there  is  tlie  gi'and 
consideration  that  the  theories  of  astronomy  afford  the  oidy  data 
for  the  study  of  terrestrial  ph^ysics  Our  position  in  the  sohir 
system,  and  the  motions,  form,  size,  and  equilibrium  of  the  mass  of 
our  world  among  the  other  planets,  must  be  known  before  we  can 
understand  the  phenomena  going  on  at  its  surface.  What  could 
we  make  of  weiglit,  for  instance,  or  of  the  tides,  without  the  data 
afforded  by  astronomical  science  ?  Tliese  phenomena  indeed  make 
the  transition  from  astronomy  to  physics  almost  iiisensi-  Relation  to 
ble.  In  tliis  way  Physics  is  indirectly  connected  with  ii^t'iematics. 
Mathematics.  There  is  also  a  direct  connection,  as  some  pliysical 
phenomena  have  a  geometrical  and  mechanical  character, — as  much 
as  those  of  astronomy,  though  under  a  great  complication  of  the 
circumstances.  The  abstract  laws  of  space  and  motion  must  pre- 
vail as  much  in  the  one  science  as  in  the  otlier.  If  the  I'ehition  is 
thus  unquestionable  in  the  doctrine,  it  is  not  less  so  in  the  spirit 
and  method  wdiich  we  must  bring  to  the  study  of  physics.  It  must 
be  ever  remembered  that  the  true  positive  spirit  first  came  fortli 
from  the  pure  sources  of  mathematical  science  ;  and  it  is  only  the 
mind  that  hns  imbibed  it  there,  and  which  has  been  face  to  face 
vi^ith  the  lucid  truths  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  that  can  bring 
into  full  action  its  natural  positivity,  and  apply  it  in  bringing  the 
most  complex  studies  into  the  reality  of  demonstration.  No  other 
discipline  can  fitly  prepare  the  intellectual  organ.  "VVe  niigiit  fur- 
ther say  that,  as  geometrical  ideas  are  more  clear  and  fundiiinental 
tha!i  mechanical  ideas,  the  former  are  more  Tiecessary,  in  an  educa- 
tional sense,  to  physicists  than  the  latter,  though  the  use  of  mechan- 
ical ideas  is  the  more  immediate  and  extended  in  physical  science. 
Thus  we  see  how  we  must  conclude  that  the  education  of  physicists 
must  be  more  complicated  than  that  of  astronomers.  Botli  have 
need  of  the  same  mathematical  basis,  and  physicists  must  also  have 
studied  astronom}^  at  least  in  a  general  wa3^  And  this,  again, 
assigns  the  position  of  their  science. 

Its  rank  is  equally  clear,  if  we  look  in  the  opposite  direction, — 
at  the  sciences  whicli  come  after  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  by  accident  that,  in  all  languages  Relation  to  the 
of  thinking  peoples,  the  word  which  originally  indi-  '■®**- 
cated  the  study  of  the  whole  of  nature  should  have  become  the 
name  of  the  particular  science  we  are  now  considering.  Astronomy 
is,  in  fact,  an  emanation  from  mathematics.  Every  other  natural 
science  was  once  comprehended  underthe  term  Physics;  and  that 
to  which  it  is  now  restricted  must  be  supreme  over  the  rest.  Its 
relation  to  the  rest  is  just  this:  that  it  investigates  the  general 
properties  common  to  all  bodies  ;  that  is,  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  matter  ;  while  the  other  sciences  exhibit  the  modiiications 
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of  those  properties  peculiar  to  each  :  and  the  study  of  those  prop- 
erties in  the  general  must,  of  course,  precede  that  of  their  par- 
ticular cases.  In  regard  to  Physiology,  for  instance,  it  is  clear 
that  oi'ganized  bodies  are  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  niatter, 
those  laws  beins:  modified  in  tlieir  manifestations  by  the  cliaracter- 
istic  circumstances  of  the  state  of  Life.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Chemistr\\  Without  admitting  the  questionable  hypothesis 
under  which  some  eminent  men  of  our  time  refer  all  chemical 
phenomena  to  purely  physical  action,  it  is  jet  evident  that  the  con- 
cun-ence  of  physical  influences  is  indispensable  to  every  chemical 
act.  Wliat  could  we  make  of  an}'  phenomenon  of  comjiosition  or 
decomposition,  it"  we  left  out  all  data  of  weight,  heat,  electricity, 
etc.?  And  how  could  we  estimate  the  chemical  powei-  of  these 
various  agents  without  flrst  knowing  the  laws  of  the  general  in- 
fluence proper  to  each  ?  Chemistry  is  closely  dependent  on  Physics; 
while  Physics  is  wholly  independent  of  Cliemistr3\ 
Relation  to  hu-  As  for  the  dircct  operation  of  this  science  on  the 
mau progress,  imn^.m  intellect,  it  is  less  marked  than  that  of  the  two 
natural  sciences  which  occupy  the  extremities  of  the  scale, — astron- 
omy and  physiology, — which  immediately  contemplate  the  two 
great  objects  of  human  interest. — the  Universe  and  Man:  but  one 
striking  fact  with  regard  to  physics  is  that  it  has  been  the  great 
battle-ground  i)etween  the  old  theological  and  metaphysical  spirit 
and  the  positive  philosophy.  In  Astronomy  the  positive  philosophy 
took  possession,  and  triumphed  almost  without  ()p]K»6ition,excejit 
about  the  earth's  motion  ;  while  in  the  domain  of  Physics  the  con- 
flict has  gone  on  for  centuries ;  a  circumstance  attril)utal)le  to  the 
imperfection  of  physical,  in  comparison  with  asti'oiioniieal  science. 
With  this  science  beo-ins  the  exhibition  of  human 

Human    rower  .  t  c    •  i        "^  t       »     ^  i 

of  modifyiug  powcr  HI  modifying  phenomena.  In  Astronomy,  human 
p  enomeua.  intervention  M-asoutof  the  question  :  in  Physics  it  be- 
gins; and  we  shall  see  how  it  becomes  more  powerful  as  we  descend 
the  scale.  This  power  counterbalances  that  of  exact  pieviision  which 
we  have  in  astronomy,  through  its  exti-eme  simplicity.  The  one 
power  or  the  other. — the  power  of  foi'eseeing  or  of  modifying, — is 
necessary  to  our  outgrowtli  of  theological  philosophy.  Our  previs- 
ion disproves  the  notion  that  phenomena  proceed  from  a  supei"- 
natural  will,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  calling  them  variable:  and 
our  ability  to  modify  them  shows  that  the  powers  under  which  they 
proceed  are  subordinated  to  our  own.  The  flrst  is  the  higher  order 
of  proof  ;  but  both  are  complete  in  their  way,  and  certain  to  com- 
mand, sooner  or  later,  universal  assent.  The  proof  which  Franklin 
afforded  of  human  control  over  the  lightning  destroyed  the  religious 
terror  of  thunder  aseffectually  as  the  superstition  about  comets  was 
destroyed  l)y  the  prevision  of  their  return  ;  though  the  experiments 
by  which  Franklin  estal)lished  the  identity  of  the  lightning  with  the 
common  electric  discharge  could  be  decisive  only  with  jihysicists, 
while  the  generality  of  men  could  miderstand  how  the  retuiMi  of 
comets  was  foreseen.     As  the  ojjposition   between  the  theological 
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.and  the  positive  pliilosopiiies  becomes  less  simply  evident,  our 
power  of  intervention  becomes  more  varied  and  extended  ;  the 
amount  of  proof  yielded  in  the  two  cases  being  equal  in  the  eyes 
-of  men  in  general,  though  not  strictly  equivalent. 

In  regard  to  the  speculative  rank  of  Physics,  it  isclear  prevision  im- 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  prevision  to  any  extent  at  all  i^'^"'^'^'^'- 
comparable  to  that  of  astronomy,  because  it  consists  of  numerous 
branches,  scarcely  at  all  connected  with  each  other,  and  concuri-ing 
only  in  a  feeble  and  doubtful  way  in  its  chief  phenomena.  We 
can  tlierefore  see  only  a  little  way  forward  ;  often  scarcely  beyond 
the  experiment  in  hand  ;  but  we  shall  see  its  speculative  superiority 
to  the  sciences  which  come  after  it,  when,  in  studying  chemistry 
.and  physiology,  we  find  anotlier  kind  of  incoherence  existing 
among  their  phenomena,  making  prevision  more  in) perfect  still. 
The  great  distinction  of  Physics  is  thatwhi(;h  has  been  refei-red  to 
before, — that  it  instructs  us  in  the  art  of  Experiment.  Philoso- 
phers must  ascend  to  this  source  of  experimentation,  whatever  their 
special  objects  may  be,  to  learn  what  are  the  spirit  and  conditions 
of  true  experimentation, and  what  the  necessary  precautions. — Each 
of  the  sciences  in  the  scale  presents,  besides  the  characters  of  the 
positive  method  which  are  common  to  them  all,  some  indication 
appropriate  to  itself,  which  ought  to  be  studied  at  its  source,  to 
be  duly  appreciated.  Mathematical  science  exhibits  characteristics 
tlie  elementary  conditions  of  positivity  :  astronomy  of  each  science, 
determines  the  true  study  of  Nature  :  physics  teaches  us  the  theory 
■of  experimentation  :  chemistry  offers  us  the  art  of  nomenclature: 
and  physiology  discloses  the  true  theory  of  classification. 

I  have  deferred  till  now  what  I  have  to  offer  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  rational  construction  and  scientific  use  of  hypotheses^ 
regarded  as  a  powerful  and  indispensable  auxiliary  to  our  study  of 
nature.  It  is  in  the  region  of  astronomy  that  I  must  philosophy  of 
take  my  stand  iii  discussing  this  subject,  though  it  was  hypotheses, 
not  necessary  to  advert  to  it  while  we  were  sui'veviuir  that  region. 
Hypothesis  is  abundantly  employed  in  astronomy  ;  but  there  it  may 
be  said  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  its  own  use, — so  simple  are 
the  phenomena  in  question  there.  Thence  do  I  think  it  necessary 
to  derive,  therefore,  our  conceptions  of  the  character  and  rules  of 
this  valuable  resource,  in  order  to  its  employment  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  natural  philosophy. 

There  are  oidy  two  general  methods  by  which  we  can  get  at  the 
law  of  any  phenomenon, — the  immediate  analysis  of  the  course  of 
the  phenomenon,  or  its  relation  to  some  more  extended  law  already 
established;  in  other  words,  by  induction  or  deduction.  Neither 
of  these  methods  would  help  us,  even  in  regard  to  the  simjdest  phe- 
nomena, if.  we  did  not  begin  by  anticipating  the  results,  by  making 
a  provisional  supposition,  altogether  conjectural  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  some  of  tlie  very  notions  which  are  the  object 
of  the  inqnii-y.  Hence  the  necessary  introdnction  of  hypotheses 
into  natural  philosophy.    The  method  of  approximation  employed 
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by  geometers  fii'st  snirgested  tlie  idea;  and  witliont  it  all  discovery 
of  uatni-al  laws  wonld  be  impossible  in  eases  of  any  degree  of 
complexity;  and  in  all,  very  slow.  But  the  employment  of  this 
instrument  mnst  always  be  subjected  to  one  condition,  the  meglect 
of  which  would  impede  the  developmcTit  of  real  knowledge.  This 
condition  is  to  imagine  such  hypotheses  only  as  admit,  by  their 
Necessary  eon-  nature, of  a  positivc  aud  inevitable  verification  at  some 
dition.  future  time, — the  precision  of  this  verification  being 

proportioned  to  what  we  can  learn  of  the  corresponding  phenomena. 
In  other  words,  philosophical  hypotheses  must  always  have  the 
character  of  simple  anticipations  of  what  we  might  know  at  once, 
by  experiment  and  reasoning,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  prol)lem 
had  been  more  favorable  than  they  are.  Provided  this  rule  be 
scrupulously  observed,  hypotheses  may  .evidently  be  employed 
without  danger,  as  often  as  the}'  are  needed,  oi"  rationally  desired. 
It  is  only  substituting  an  indirect  for  a  direct  investigation,  when 
the  latter  is  impossible  or  too  difficult.  But  if  the  two  are  not 
employed  on  the  same  general  subject,  and  if  we  try  to  reach  by 
Jiypothesis  what  is  inaccessible  to  observation  and  reasoning,  the 
fundamental  condition  is  violated,  and  hypothesis,  wandering  out 
of  the  field  of  science,  merely  leads  lis  astray.  Our  study  of  natui'e 
is  restricted  to  the  analysis  of  phenomena  in  order  to  discover  their 
Imvs;  that  is,  their  constant  relations  of  succession  or  similitude; 
and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  nature,  or  their  cause,  first 
or  final,  or  the  mode  of  their  production.  Ever}'  hypothesis  whicli 
strays  beyoTid  the  domain  of  the  positive  can  merely  occasioti 
interminable  discussions,  by  pretending  to  pronounce  on  questions 
which  our  understandings  are  incompetent  to  decide. — Every  man 
of  science  admits  this  rule,  in  its  simple  statement;  but  it  cannot 
be  practically  understood, — so  often  as  it  is  violated,  and  to  such  a 
deajree  as  to  alter  the  whole  character  of  Physics.  The  use  of  con- 
jecture is  to  fill  up  provisionally  the  intervals  left  here  and  there 
by  reality;  but  practically  we  find  the  two  materials  entirely 
separated,  and  the  real  subordinated  to  the  conjectural.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain  and  explain  the  actual  state  of 
the  question  witli  regard  to  Physics. 

Two  classes  of  The  hypotlicses  employed  by  physical  inquirers  in 
hypothesis.  Q^^j.  ^^y  j^j.g  Qf  t^yQ  classes  ;  the  first,  a  very  small  class, 
relate  simply  to  the  laws  of  phenomena  :  the  other,  and  larger 
class,  aim  at  determining  the  general  agents  to  which  different 
kinds  of  natural  effects  may  be  referred.  Now,  according  to  the 
rule  just  laid  down,  the  first  kind  alone  are  admissible  ;  the  second 
have  an  antiscientific  character,  are  chimerical,  and  can  do  nothing 
but  hinder  the  progress  of  science. 

First  class  In-  I"  Astroiiomy,  the  first  class  only  is  in  use,  because 
dispensable.  j.],^  gcieuce  luis  a  wholly  positive  character.  A  fact  i& 
obscure;  or  a  law  is  unknown  :  we  proceed  to  form  an  hypothesis, 
in  a<rreement,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  whole  of  the  data  we  are 
in  possession  of ;  ar.d  the  science,  thus  left  free  to  develop  itself. 
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always  ends  by  disclosiiia:  new  o])serv:ible  consequences,  tendinis  to 
confirm  or  invalidate,  iiidisputahly,  tiie  primitive  snpposition.  We 
liave  before  noticed  fre(jneiit  and  happy  examples  of  this  method  of 
discoverino^  the  primary  trnths  of  asrronomy.  But,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  law  of  gravitation,  oeometers  and  astronomers  have 
put  away  all  their  fancies  of  chimei-ial  fluids  causing  planetaiy 
motions;  or  have,  at  least,  indulged  in  them  merely  as  a  matter  of 
personal  taste,  and  not  of  scientific  investigation.  It  would  be  well 
if,  in  a  study  so  much  more  diflicult  as  Physics,  philosophers  would 
imitate  the  astronomers.  It  would  be  well  if  they  would  second  class 
confine  their  liypotheses  to  the  yet  unknown  circuni-  t-himericai. 
stances  of  phenomena,  or  their  yet  hidden  laws,  and  would  entirely 
let  alone  their  mode  of  production,  which  is  altogether  beyond  the 
Hmitof  our  faculties.  What  scientific  use  can  there  be  in  fantastic 
notions  about  fluids  and  imaginary  ethers,  which  are  to  account  for 
phenomena  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism  ?  Such  a  mix- 
ture of  facts  and  dreams  can  only  vitiate  the  essential  ideas  of 
physics,  cause  endless  controversy,  and  involve  the  science  itself  in 
the  disgust  which  the  wise  must  feel  at  such  proceedings.  These 
fluids  are  supposed  to  be  invisible,  intangible,  even  imponderable, 
and  to  be  inseparable  from  the  substances  wliicli  they  actuate.  Their 
very  deflnition  shows  them  to  have  no  place  in  real  science  ;  for  the 
question  of  their  existence  is  not  a  subject  for  judgment;  it  can 
110  inore  be  denied  than  affirmed  :  our  i-eason  has  no  grasp  of  them 
at  all.  Those  who,  in  our  day,  believe  in  caloric,  in  a  luminous- 
ether,  or  electric  fluids,  have  no  right  to  despise  the  element- 
ary spirits  of  Paracelsus,  or  to  refuse  to  admit  angels  and  genii. 
We  And  them  spurning  Lamarck's  notion  of  a  resonant  fluid  ;  but 
the  misfortune  of  this  hypothesis  was  that  it  came  too  late. — long 
after  the  establishment  of  acoustics.  If  it  had  been  put  forth  as 
early  in  the  days  of  science  as  the  hypotheses  ai)out  heat,  light,  and 
electricity,  this  resonant  fluid  would  no  doubt  have  prospered  as 
well  as  the  rest.  Without  going  into  the  history  of  more  of  these 
baseless  inquiries,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  they  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  each  other;  and  when  superflcial  minds  witness  the 
ease  with  which  they  destroy  each  other,  they  luiturally  conclude 
the  whole  science  to  be  arl)itrary,  consisting  more  in  futile  discussion 
than  in  anything  else.  Each  sector  philosopher  can  show  how  un- 
tenable is  the  hypothesis  of  another,  but  cannot  establish  his  own  ; 
and  it  would  generally  be  easy  to  devise  a  third  which  might  agree 
with  both.  It  is  true,  physicists  are  now  eager  to  declare  that  they 
do  not  attribute  any  intrinsic  reality  to  these  hypotheses;  and  that 
they  countenance  them  merely  as  indispensable  means  for  facilitat- 
ing the  conception  and  combination  of  phenomena.  But  we  see 
here  the  working  of  an  incomplete  positivity,  which  feels  the  inan- 
ity of  such  systems,  and  yet  dares  not  surrender  them.  But  besides 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  employ  a  flctitious  instrument  as  a 
reality,  without  at  times  falling  into  the  delusion  of  its  reality,  what 
rational  ground  is  there  for  proceeding  in  such  a  way,  when  we  have 
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before  lis  the  procedure  and  achievements  of  astronomical  science, 
for  a  pattern  and  a  promise?  These  hypotheses  explain  notiiing. 
For  instance,  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  is  not  explained, — 
that  is,  cleared  up, — by  the  notion  of  an  imaginary  fluid  interposed 
between  the  molecules,  which  tends  constantl}'^  to  enlarge  their  in- 
tervals ;  for  we  still  have  to  learn  how  this  supposed  fluid  came  by 
its  spontaneous  elasticity,  which  is,  if  anything,  more  unintelligible 
than  the  primitive  fact.  And  so  on,  through  the  whole  range. 
Tliese  hypotheses  clear  away  no  difficulties,  but  only  make  new 
ones,  while  they  divert  our  attention  from  the  true  object  of  our 
inquiries.  As  for  the  plea  that  habit  has  so  taken  hold  of  the 
minds  of  inquirers,  that  they  would  be  adrift  if  deprived  of  all 
their  moorings  at  once,  and  tliat  their  language  must  be  supei-seded 
by  a  wholly  new  one,  I  think  this  kind  of  difficulty  is  very  much 
exaggerated.  We  have  seen,  within  half  a  century,  how  often  men 
have  contrived  to  pass  from  some  physical  sj'stems  to  their  oppo- 
.sites  without  being  much  hindered  by  obstacles  of  language.  There 
would  be  scarcely  more  difficulty  in  casting  aside  futile  hypotheses; 
and  we  might,  as  we  see  by  existing  examples,  gradually  substitute 
the  real  and  permanent  meaning  of  scientific  terms  for  the  fanci- 
ful and  variable  interpretation. 

History  of  the  Tlicsc  fluids  are  nothing  more  than  the  odd  entities 
second  class.  materialized.  Whichever  way  we  look  at  it,  what  is 
heat  apart  from  the  warm  body — light  apart  from  the  luminous 
body — electricity  apart  from  the  electric  body  ?  Are  they  not  pure 
■entities,  like  thought  apart  from  the  thinking  body,  and  digestion 
apart  from  the  digesting  body  ?  Here  we  have,  instead  of  abstract 
beings,  imnginary  fluids  deprived,  by  tlieir  very  definition,  of  all 
material  qualities,  so  that  we  can  not  even  suppose  in  them  the 
limit  of  the  most  rarefied  gas.  If  the  descent  of  these  from  tlie  old 
entities  be  not  recognised,  what  filiation  of  ideas  can  ever  be 
admitted  ?  The  essential  character  of  metaphysical  conceptions  is 
to  attribute  to  properties  an  existence  separate  from  the  substance 
which  manifests  them.  What  does  it  matter  whether  'we  call  these 
abstractions  souls  or  fluids?  The  origin  is  always  the  same  ;  and 
it  is  connected  with  that  inquisition  into  the  essence  of  things 
which  always  characterizes  the  infancy  of  the  human  mind,  occa- 
sioning, tii'st,  the  conception  of  gods,  which  grew  into  that  of  souls, 
which  became  in  time  imaginary  fluids.  In  all  positive  science,  our 
understandings,  unable  to  pass  abruptly  from  the  metaphysical  to 
the  positive  stage,  have  travelled  through  this  transition  state  of 
•development.  Metnphysics  itself  is  the  transition  stage  from  the- 
ology to  positive  science;  but  a  secondary  transition  is  also  neces- 
sary, as  we  see  by  the  fact;  a  transition  from  metaphvi-ical  to 
positive  conceptions.  The  matheniarieians  and  asti'oiiomers  have 
attained  the  pofitive  basis.  The  physicists,  the  chemit;fs,  the  ]>hysi- 
ologists,  and  the  social  philosophers,  are  now  in  the  last  period  of 
transition  ;  the  physical  inquirers,  ready  to  pass  up  to  the  level  of 
the  astronomers  and  geometers,  and  all  the  others  held  back  for  a 
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while  by  the  complexity  of  their  respective  subjects;  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  This  bastard  positivism  was  the  way  out  of  the  old 
metaphysical  coudition,  in  which  men  would,  but  for  it,  have  been 
imprisoned  to  this  day.  Nascent  science  first  humored  the  consti- 
tutional need,  and  then  led  us  on  by  offering;  to  our  minds,  in  the 
place  of  the  old  scholastic  entities,  new  entities,  moi'e  taiiijible, 
which  must  by  their  nature  introduce  into  our  studies  the  contem- 
plation of  phenomena  and  their  laws,  restricting  us  to  these  more 
and  more.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  important  temporary  use 
of  this  system  of  hypotheses;  to  enable  us  to  pass  from  the  meta- 
physical to  the  positive  stage. 

Astronomy  has  not  been  exempted  from  this  transi- 

•^  .,  ,  ,'.  li-i  In  Astronomy. 

tion  state,  any  more  tlian  the  otiier  sciences  ;  but  it  was 
«ver  so  long  ago  that  it  is  forgotten, — so  few  are  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  philosophy!  If  we  look  back  to  the 
action  of  the  human  mind  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  shall  see 
liow  geometers  and  astronomers  were  preoccupied  with  hypotheses 
of  the  kind  we  are  considering.  There  is  no  better  example  of 
them  than  that  famous  conception,  the  Vortices  of  Descartes  ;  for 
it  presents  clearly  the  three  stages  of  existence  common  to  them 
all;  the  creation  of  the  hypothesis,  its  temporary  use,  and  its  rejec- 
tion when  its  purpose  is  answered.  These  vortices,  so  ridiculed 
hy  men  who  believed  in  caloric,  ether,  and  electric  fluids,  helped 
us  to  a  sound  philosophy  by  introducing  the  idea  of  mechanism, 
where  even  Kepler  had  imagined  only  the  incomprehensible  ac- 
tion of  souls  and  genii.  When  the  discussion  had  attained  the 
firm  ground  of  Celestial  Mechanics,  founded  upon  the  Newtonian 
theory,  the  influence  of  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  ceased  to  be  pro- 
gressive, and  became  retrograde.  To  the  last,  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophers insisted,  in  arguments  as  plausible  as  those  of  our  existing 
physicists,  that  it  was  impossible  to  philosophize  without  such  a 
hypothesis.  They  were  answered  in  the  otdy  efl^ectual  way,  by 
philosopiiizing  in  another  mode :  and  the  voitices  were  heard  of  no 
more  when  geometers  and  asti-onoiUL'i-s  apprehended  the  true  object 
of  scientific  studies.  Tlie  Cartesian  hypothesis  contributed  to  the 
education  of  the  human  iTiind  by  leading  it  to  see  that  we  have 
iiothingto  do  with  the  primitive  agents,  m-  mode  of  pi'oduction  of 
phenomena,  i)ut  only  with  their  laws.  Jf,  in  the  other  sciences,  we 
have,  as  their  professors  assert,  reached  the  stage  of  positivity, 
hypotheses  like  that  of  the  vortices  may  be  dismissed,  as  no  longer 
needed  to  bring  us  out  of  the  metaphysical  state.  As  soon  as 
they  are  needless,  they  become  pernicious. 

The  transition  has  been  obvious  elsewhere  than  in 
astronomy.  It  has  taken  place  in  the  most  advanced 
departments  of  Physics;  and  especially  with  regard  to  Weight. 
Thei'e  was  scarcely  a  philosophei-,  even  long  after  Galileo's  time, 
who  had  not  some  system  to  offer  about  the  causes  of  the  fall  of 
bodies.  At  tliat  time,  such  hypotheses  appeared  the  only  inethod 
of  studying  weight;  but  who  hears  of  them  now?     Acoustics  was 
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emancipated  about  the  same  time.  The  labors  of  Fourier  will  evi- 
dently release  thermologj' ;  and  then  tliei'e  will  remain  only  the 
study  of  light  and  of  electricity  ;*  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  their  exclusion  from  the  general  rule.  The  question  will  be 
regarded  as  settled  henceforward  by  all  who  believe  that  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  human  mind  is  subject  to  natural  laws, 
determinate  and  uniform;  and  such  will  admit,  as  the  principle.of 
the  true  theory  of  hypotheses,  that  every  scientific  hypothesis,  to 
be  a  matter  of  judgment,  must  relate  exchisively  to  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  and  never  to  their  mode  of  production. 

Here  we  find,  as  in  every  analogous  case  of  difficulty,  the  use  of 
the  comparative  historical  method  which  I  have  just  employed. 
We  shall  enlai'ge  on  this  hereafter:  meantime,  I  must  olfer  the 
observation  that  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences  can  not  be  properly 
studied  apart  from  their  history;  and.  conversely,  that  the  history 
apart  from  the  philosophy  would  be  idle  and  unintelligible. 
Rule  of  arrange-  I"  reviewing  the  different  departments  of  Physics,  I 
ment  in  Physics.  \^^\]  follow  the  rulc  wliicli  determines  the  orders  of  the 
sciences  themselves:  that  is,  I  shall  take  them  in  the  order  of  the 
genei'ality  of  their  phenomena,  their  simplicity,  the  relative  per- 
fection of  our  knowledge  of  them,  and  their  mutual  dependence. 
Under  this  rule,  we  shall  find  that  the  departments  that  offer  them- 
selves first  border  upon  Astronomy,  and  those  that  come  last  upon 
Chemistry. 

First  will  come  Weight,  in  solids  and  fluids,  regarded  statically 
and  dynamically'.  About  this  assignment,  there  are  no  two  opin- 
ions; weight  being  absoluteh^  universal.  Its  phenomena  are  sim- 
ple, independent  of  others,  and  so  exactly  UTiderstood  that  science 
is  here  almost  as  positive  as  in  astronomy,  to  which  it  is  very 
nearly  allied.  Electric  phenomena  being  the  most  opposite  of  all 
to  those  of  weight,  in  all  these  particulars,  will  come  last;  and 
they  are  closely  allied  to  chemistry.  Between  tiiem  will  come 
thermology,  acoustics,  and  optics.  Fourier  put  awa}',  in  liis  study 
of  heat,  all  fantastic  notions  about  imaginary  fluids,  and  brought 
his  subject  up  to  such  a  point  of  positivity  as  to  place  it  next  to  the 
study  of  gravity.  Acoustics  might,  perhaps,  contest  its  place  with 
thermology,  but  for  the  generality  of  the  phenoinena  of  the  latter. 
In  regard  to  positivity,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them  :  but 
there  are  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  acoustics  which  also  indicate 
the  lower  place  for  it.  Our  order  then  is, — Barology, 
or  the  science  of  weight :  thermology,  or  the  science 
of  heat:  acoustics,  optics,  and  electricity.  But  we  must  beware 
of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  this  arrangement,  wliicli  is 
really  little  better  than  arbitrary,  though  as  good  as  our  present 
knowledge  admits.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  philosophical 
review  of  them,  exempt  from  details;  liaving,  in  thischapter,  ana- 
lyzed the  proper  object  of  Physics;  tlie  modes  of   investigation 

*  In  Electricity,  the  hypothesis  of  fluids  is  rapidly  yielding  before  the  rational 
idea  of  Polarity.— J.  P.  N. 
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appropriate  to  it;  its  position  in  regard  to  the  other  sciences;  its 
influence  upon  the  education  of  liuinan  reason  ;  its  degree  of  scien- 
tific perfection  ;  its  incomplete  positivity  at  present;  the  means  of 
remedying  this  by  a  sound  institution  of  hypotheses  ;  and  finally 
the  rational  distribution  of  its  different  departments. 


CHAPTER    II. 

BAROLOGY. 


Notwithstanding  tlie  advanced  state  of  our  means  for  the  study 
of  JBarology,  we  have  no  complete  theory  of  weight,  but  only  frag- 
mentary portions  of  a  theory,  dispersed  through  treatises  on  rational 
mechanics  or  physics.  It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  bring  them 
togetlier. 

The  division  of  the  subject  is  into  two  principal  sec- 
tions, subdivided  into  three  ;  the  Statical  and  Dynam- 
ical consideration  of  weight,  in  its  application  to  solids,  liquids,  and 
gi'.ses.     Both  philosophically  and  historically,  this  division  is  indi- 
cated. 

SECTION    I. 
STATICS. 

Taking  the  statics  of  gravity  first,  we  must  point  out  statics  of  orav- 
that  we  owe  our  elementary  notions  of  positive  barologv  "^• 
to  Arcliimedes.  He  first  clearly  established  that  the  statical  effort 
produced  in  a  body  by  gravity — that  is,  weight— \q 
entirely  independent  of  the  form  of  the  surface,  and  ^■*'^«'"y- 
depends  only  on  the  volume,  a.^?  long  as  the  natui'e  and  constitution 
of  the  bod\'  remain  unchanged.  This  may  appear  to  us  very  sim- 
ple ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  the  true  germ  of  a  leading  proposition  in 
natural  philosophy,  which  was  perfected  only  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  ;  namely,  that  not  only  is  the  weight  of  a  body  independent 
of  its  form,  and  even  of  its  dimensions,  but  of  the  mode  of  airi^re- 
gation  of  its  particles,  and  of  all  vnrintioiis  which  can  occur  in  tlieir 
composition,  even  by  the  diffei-ent  vital  operations;  in  a  word,  that 
this  quality  is  absolutely  niKiltenible.  except  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  Ai'chimedes  could 
take  none  but  geometrical  cii'cumstances  into  the  account;  but,  in 
this  elementary  relation,  his  work  w:is  complete.  He  not  only  dis- 
covered that,  in  homogeneous  masses,  the  weight  is  alwavs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  volume;  i>ut  he  disclosed  the  best  means  of  measur- 
ing, in  solid  bodies,  by  his  famous  hydrostatic  principle,  the  speci- 
fic co-efficient  which  enables  us  to  estimate,  according  to  this  law, 
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the  weight  and  vohime  of  the  body,  by  means  of  each  other.  W& 
owe  to  liiui,  too,  the  idea  of  the  centreof  gravity,  togetlierwitli  the 
fii-st  development  of  the  corresponding  geometrical  theory.  Under 
this  view,  all  problems  respecting  the  equilibi'inm  of  solids  are  in- 
cluded in  the  domain  of  rational  mechanics;  so  that,  except  the 
impuitant  relation  of  weight  to  masses,  which  could  be  fullv  known 
only  to  the  moderns,  Archimedes  ought  to  be  I'egarded  as  the  true 
founder  of  statical  bai-ology,  in  relation  to  solids.  Tiiere  is,  how- 
ever, another  leading  idea  which  was  not  clear  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
chimedes, though  it  became  so  soon  afterward  :  that  of  the  law  of 
the  direction  of  gravity,  which  men  spontaneously  considei'ed  to  be 
constant,  and  which  the  school  of  Alexandria  ascertained  to  vary 
fi'om  place  to  place,  always  being  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  tei'resti'ial  globe;  a  discovery  which  is  evidently  due  to  astron- 
omy, by  which  alone  the  means  are  offered  of  manifesting  and  meas- 
uring, by  comparison,  the  divergence  of  vei'ticals. 

The  ancients  had  no  accurate  ideas  about  the  enuilib- 

Cases  of  liquids.      .  c  t        •  i         /•  a        i   •  i  i  -i  i        , 

riumot  liquids;  tor  Archimedes  contemplated  only  the 
equilibrium  of  solids  sustained  by  liquids.  His  principle  did"  not 
result,  as  with  ns,  from  an  analysis  of  the  pressure  of  the  liquid 
against  the  vessel  containing  it,  thus  disclosing  the  total  force  exer- 
cised by  the  liquid  in  sustaining  the  weight.  The  theory  of  gravi- 
tating liquids  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  moderns. 

The  mathematical  character  of  fluids  is  that  tlieir  molecules  are 
absolutely  independent:  and  the  geometi-ical  character  of  liquids 
is  that  tliey  ai'e  absolutely  incompressible.  Neither  of  these  is 
strictly  true.  The  mutual  adherence  of  fluid  molecules  now  forms 
an  infei-esting  section  of  })hysics ;  and,  as  for  the  compressibleness 
of  liquids,  it  was  indicated  by  several  phenomena — especially  the 
transmission  of  sound  by  water — and  it  is  now  proved  by  unques- 
tionable experiments.  The  contraction,  as  yet  producible,  is  very 
small ;  and  we  do  not  know  what  law  the  phenomenon  follows,  in 
its  I'ehition  to  variation  of  pressure.  But  this  uncertainty  does  not 
aflPect  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  natural  liquids,  owing  to  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  condensation.  In  tlie  same  way,  imper- 
fect fluidity  is  no  hinderance,  provided  the  mass  has  a  certain  exten- 
sion. We  may,  therefore,  put  aside  these  exceptions,  and  proceed 
to  consider  the  equilibi'ium  of  gravitating  liquids,  in  the  two  cases 
in  which  they  are  studied:  in  a  mass  so  limited  that  the  verticals 
are  parallel,  which  is  the  ordinary  case;  or  in  a  great  mass,  as  that 
of  the  sea,  in  which  we  have  to  allow  for  the  variable  direction  of 
gravity. 

In  the  first  case,  there  is  clearly  no  difficulty  about 

the  surface  ;  and  the  whole  question  is  of  the  pressure 
against  the  enclosing  vessel.  Stevinus,  following  the  principle  of 
Archimedes,  showed  that  the  pressure  upon  a  horizontal  boundary, 
or  floor,  is  always  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  column  of  tlie 
same  base  which  should  issue  at  the  surface  of  equilibrium  ;  and  he 
afterward  resolved  into  this  the  case  of  an  inclined  boundary,  by 
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decomposing  it  into  horizontal  elements,  as  we  now  do.    From  this 
It  appeared  that  the  pressure  is  always  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  which  should  have  the  proposed  boundary  for  its 
base,  and  for  its  height  that  of  tliesurface  of  equilibrium  above  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  this  boundary.     According  to  that,  the  iiitini- 
tesimal  analysis  enables  us  easily  to  calculate  the  pressure  a<,rainst 
any  delinite  portion  of  any  curved  surface.     The  most  interesting 
physical  result  is  the  estin)ate  of  the  total  pressure  supported   by 
the  whole  of  the  vessel,  which  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  weiiriit 
of  the  liquid  it  contains.    The  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies  is  only 
a  simple  application  of  this  rule  of  measurement  of'pressure.    The 
immersed  part  of  the  solid  is  a  boundary  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid  to  sustain  thebod\'is  equivalent  to  a  vertical 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid,  and  applied  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion.     This  rule  is  precisely 
the  principle  of  Archimedes.    The  main  problem  was  i^eometricallv 
treated  by  him.     The  only  really  difiicult  resemch  ,in  this  matter 
relates  to  the  conditions  of  stability  of  this  equilibirr.m,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  oscillations  of  the  body  floating  round  its  stable  po- 
sition ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  complex  applications  of  the  dy- 
namics of  solids.     If  the  question  was  of  the  vertical  oscillations  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  study  would  be  easy,  because  we  can  esti- 
mate at  once  the  way  in  which  the  pressure  "increases  as  the  body 
IS  further  immersed,  and  diminishes  as  it  rises,  tendino;  always  to  a 
return  to  the  primitive  state.     But  it  is  otherwise  with  oscillations 
from  rotation,  whether  of  rolling  or  pitchinn;.  the  theory  of  which  is 
a  niatter  of  much  interest  in   naval  art.     Here,  the  mathematical 
difliculties  of  the  problem  can   be  met  only  bv  abstracting  the 
resistance  and  agitation  of  the  liquid  ;  and  the  labors  of  geotneters 
bet'ouie  merely  mathematical  exercises,  of  no  practical  use. 

The  question  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  vast  liquid 
masses  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  ^^''°"'"=^«^- 
surtace  is  clearly  connected  with  the  general  theory  of  the  form 
of  the  planets:  but  difliculties,  unconirected  with  tlieflo;nre  of  the 
planets,  intervene,  and  can  not  be  entirely  surmounted!  llational 
hydrostatics  shows  us  that  equilibrium  is  possible  when  there  is 
the  same  density  at  all  points  equally  distant  from  the  earth's 
centre  ;  a  ondition  which  is  impossible  under  our  variety  of  tem- 
peratures in  different  positions.  There  is  no  rational  result  from 
any  pi-acticable  study  of  currents,  of  varying  temperatures,  of  the 
compressibleness  of  liquids,  all  of  which, 'though  followino-  un- 
known laws,  are  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  *  We 
have  no  better  resource,  at  present,  than  in  empirical  studies: 
and  tiiese,  which  belong  more  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Mobe 
than  to  physics,  are  very  imperfect.  "^ 

The  theory  of  tides  will  hereafter,  when  sciences  and  their 
arrimgements  ai-e  more  perfected,  take  its  place  in  the  department 
ot  barology.  The  periodical  disturbances  of  the  equilibrium  of 
tiie  ocean  are  a  proper  subject  for  study  in  connection  with  ter- 
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resti'ial  gravity ;  and  it  can  make  no  diffei-eiice  tliat  the  cause  of 
tliose  perturbations  is  found  in  tlie  planetary  system. 

In  studyino^  the  third  question  of  equilibrium,  that 

Case  of  gases.  .  ./       o  -i.!  J-ft:       u  i  •    i      J       '  i. 

ot  gases,  we  meet  witli  a  diiiiculty  winch  does  not 
pertain  to  that  of  solids  and  liquids; — we  have  to  discover  the 
gravity  of  the  general  medium  in  which  we  live.  In  the  case  of 
iiquids,  we  have  only  to  weigh  an  empty  vessel,  and  then  the  same 
vessel  tilled  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  atmospliere,  a  vacuum  can 
not  be  created  but  by  artificial  means,  which  must  themselves  be 
founded  on  aknowledijeof  the  weig-htof  the  medium  to  be  weis^hed. 
Tiie  fact  can  be  ascertained  only  by  indirect  means;  and  those  are 
derived  from  the  theories  of  pressure  which  we  have  been  noticing. 
Stevinns  was  not  thinking  of  the  atmosphere  in  elaborating  his 
theory;  but,  as  it  answered  for  heterogeneous  liquids,  it  must  an- 
swer for  the  atmosphere.  From  that  date,  the  means 
for  ascertaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
a  positive  manner,  were  provided.  Galileo  projected  the  work,  in 
his  last  years;  and  it  was  well  executed  by  his  illustrious  disciple, 
Torricelli.  He  proved  the  existence  and  measurement  of  atmos- 
pheric ju-essnre  by  showing  that  this  pressure  sustained  different 
liquids  at  heights  inversely  proportioned  to  their  densities.  Next, 
Pascal  established  the  necessary  diminution  of  this  pressure  at  in- 
creasing heights  in  the  atmosphere;  and  Guericke's  invention  of 
the  air-pump,  an  inevitable  result  of  Torricelli's  discovery,  gave 
us  direct  demonstration  in  the  power  of  making  a  vacuum,  and 
consequently  of  estimating  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  which 
surrounds  us,  which  liad  hitherto  been  only  vaguely  computed. 
The  creation  and  improvement  of  instruments  of  observation  is  an 
invariable  consequence  of  scientific  discovery  ;  and  in  this  case, 
the  fruits  are  the  barometer  and  the  air-pump. 

One  condition  remained,  before  we  could  apply  the  laws  of 
]iydr(^statics  to  atmospheric  equilibrium.  We  had  to  learn  the 
relation  between  the  density  of  an  elastic  fluid  and  the  pressure 
whicli  it  supports.  In  liquids  (supposed  incompressible)  the  two 
])henomena  are  mutually  independent;  whereas,  in  gases  they  ai'e 
inevitably  connected  ;  and  herein  lies  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  mechanical  theories  of  the  two  fluids.  The  discover}' of 
this  elementary  relation  was  made  about  the  same  time  by  Mariotte 
in  France  and  Boyle  in  England.  These  illustrious  philosophers 
])roved  by  their  experiments  that  the  different  volumes  successively 
occupied  by  the  same  gaseous  masses  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
different  pressures  they  receives.  This  law  has  since  been  verified  by 
increasing  the  pressure  to  nearly  that  of  thirty  atmospheres ;  and 
it  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  Mechanics  of  gas  and 
vapors.  But  we  must  beware  of  accepting  it  as  the  mathematical 
expression  of  the  reality ;  for  it  is  evidently  the  same  thing  as 
regarding  elastic  fluids  as  always  equally  compressible,  however 
compressed  they  may  already  be  ;  or,  conversely,  as  alwa^'S  equally 
dilatable,    however  dilated    they  may  already  be: — suppositions 
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which  can  not  be  indefinitely  extended.  But  thus  it  is,  more  or 
less,  with  all  the  laws  we  have  ascertained  in  our  study  of  nature. 
They  approximate,  within  narrow  limits,  we  must  suppose,  to  the 
mathematical  reality  :  but  they  are  not  that  reality  itself,  even  in 
the  grand  instance  of  gravitation.  These  laws  are  sufficient  for  our 
use  and  guidance;  and  that  is  all  the  result  tliat  positive  science 
pretends  to. 

Under  the  law  of  Mariotte  and  Boyle,  the  theory  of  condition  of  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium  falls  into  the  department  of  P'"°''ie™- 
Rational  Mechanics,  We  see  at  once  that  the  air  can  no  more  be 
in  a  state  of  real  equilibrium  than  the  ocean  ;  and  so  much  the 
further  from  it  as  heat  expands  air  more  than  water.  Yet  we  must 
conceive  of  the  partial  equilibrium  of  a  very  narrow  atmospheric 
cohimn,  to  form  a  just  general  idea  of  the  mode  of  diminution  in 
regard  to  the  density  and  pressure  of  the  different  strata.  Putting 
aside  considerations  of  heat,  and  the  small  effects  of  gravitation  in 
such  a  case,  we  see  that  density  and  pressure  must  diminish  in  a 
geometrical  progression  for  altitudes  increasing  in  arithmetical 
progression  :  butthis  abstract  variation  is  retarded  by  the  diminish- 
ing heat  of  the  loftier  atmospheric  strata,  whicli  makes  each  stra- 
tum more  dense  than  it  would  be  from  its  position.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  are  stopped  by  the  intervention  of  a  new  element  which 
we  do  not  understand, — the  law  of  the  vertical  variation  of  atmos- 
pheric temperatures — our  ignorance  of  which  can  be  supplied  only 
by  inexact  and  uncertain  expedients.  Great  caution  is  necessary 
in  using  Bouguer's  method  of  measuring  altitudes  by  the  barometer  ; 
a  method  very  ingenious,  but  depending  on  such  complex  and  un- 
certain conditions,  and  requiring  sometimes  so  much  delay,  that  it 
is  even  preferable,  when  circumstances  permit,  to  enter  upon  a  ge- 
ometrical  measurement,  which  has  so  greatly  the  advantage  in  cer- 
tainty. Yet,  considered  by  itself,  the  method  of  measurement  by 
the  barometer  is  valuable  for  its  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  surface  reliefs  of  our  globe. 

SECTION  n. 

DYNAMICS. 

"We  have  now  to  consider  the  laws  of  motion  of  gravitating  bodies ; 
and  of  Solids,  in  the  first  place. 

The  last  elementary  notion  about  gravity, — that  of  the  necessary 
proportion  between  weight  and  mass, — which  was  still  wanting  to 
statical  barology,  was  established  by  the  admirable  observation 
that  all  bodies  in  a  vacuum  fall  through  the  same  space  in  the  same 
time.  Proceeding  from  this,  we  must  examine  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  motion  produced  by  gravity.  We  shall  find  jjisor- 
herein,  not  only  the  historical  origin  of  physics,  but 
the  most  perfect  method  of  philosophizing  of  which  the  science 
admits.  Aristotle  observed  the  natural  acceleration  of  bodies  in 
their  fall ;  but  he  could  not  discover  the  law  of  the  case,  for  want 
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of  tlie  elementary  principles  of  rational  dynamics.  His  hypothesis, 
that  the  velocitj'^  incre;ises  in  pi'oportion  to  the  space  traversed, 
was  plausible,  till  Gnlileo  found  tiie  true  theory  of  varied  motions. 
When  Galileo  had  discovered  the  law  that  the  velocity  and  the 
space  traversed  were  necessarih'  proportioned,  the  one  to  the  time, 
and  the  other  to  its  square,  he  showed  how  it  could  be  vei'ified  in 
two  ways  ;  by  the  immediate  observation  of  the  fall,  or  by  retarding 
the  descent  at  will  by  the  aid  of  a  sufficiently  inclined  plane, — al- 
lowance being  made  for  the  friction.  An  ingenious  insli'ument, 
which  affords  a  convenient  verification,  was  afterwiird  offered  by 
Atwood:  it  retards  the  descent,  while  leaving  it  vertical,  by  com- 
pelling a  small  mass  to  move  a  very  large  one  in  that  dii'ection. 

By  this  one  law  of  Galileo,  all  the  problems  relating  to  the  mo- 
tions of  falling  bodies  resolve  themselves  into  questions  of  rational 
dynamics.  They,  indeed,  compelled  its  formation,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  as,  in  the  eighteenth,  questions  of  celestial  mechan- 
ics thoroughly  developed  it.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  motion  of 
translation  of  a  body  in  space,  this  study  is  due  to  Galileo,  who 
established  the  theory  of  the  curvilinear  motion  of  projectiles — al- 
lowance being  made  for  the  resistance  of  the  air.  All  attempts, 
however,  to  asceilain  the  effect  of  this  resistance  have  hitherto 
been  in  vain  ;  and  therefore  the  study  of  the  real  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles is  still  extremely  imperfect. 

As  for  the  morions  that  gravity  occasions  in  bodies  that  are  not 
free  in  space, — the  only  important  case  is  that  of  a  b»)dy  confined 
to  a  given  curve.  It  constitutes  the  problem  of  the  pendulum, 
which  we  have  already  considered,  as  the  inimoi'tal  achievement  of 
Iluyghens.  Its  practical  interest,  as  the  basis  of  the  most  perfect 
chronometry,  presented  itself  first:  but  it  has  besides  furnished 
two  general  consequences,  very  essential  to  the  progi-ess  of  barolog\\ 
First,  it  enabled  INewton  to  verify  the  proportion  of  weight  to  mass 
M'ith  nmch  more  exactness  than  would  have  been  possible  by  the 
experiment  of  the  fall  of  bodies  in  a  vacuum  ;  and,  in  the  second 
]dace,  the  pendulum  has  enabled  ns,  as  we  saw  before,  to  observe 
the  differences  of  the  universal  gravity  at  different  distances  from 
the  earth's  centre.  It  is  by  the  use  of  this  method  that  we  are 
continually  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  measure  of  gravity  at 
various  points  on  the  globe,  and,  therefore,  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth. 

In  these  different  sections  of  dynamical  barology,  solid  bodies 
are  regarded  as  points, — considerations  of  dimensions  being  dis- 
carded :  but  a  new  order  of  difficulties  arises  when  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  particles  of  which  the  body  is  really  formed.  With  re- 
gard to  cases  of  restricted  motion,  as  the  pendulum,  the  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  find  out  under  what  laws  the  different  points  of  the 
body  modify  the  unequal  time  of  their  respective  oscillations,  so 
that  the  whole  may  oscillate  as  one  point,  real  or  ideal.  This  law, 
discovered  by  Iluyghens,  and  afterward  ol)tained  by  James  Ber- 
iiouilli  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  easily  transforms  the  compound 
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into  the  simple  pendnluni,  when  tlie  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body 
is  known.  The  stiuly  of  iienduhim  is  involved  in  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  dynamics  of  solids.  To  give  it  the  last  deij^ree  of 
precision,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
though  that  resistance  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  case  of  pro- 
jectiles. This  is  done,  with  ease  and  certainty,  by  comparing  the- 
oretical oscillations  with  real  ones,  exposed  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air;  when,  of  course,  the  difference  between  the  two  gives  the 
amount  of  that  resistance. 

We  have  seen  enouo^h  of  the  difficulties  of  hydro, 

o  •/     ^  Fluids. 

d^'namics    to    understand    that  the  part  of  dynamical 
barology  which  relates  to  fluids  must  still  be  very  imperfect.     In 
the  cases  of   the  gases,  and   especialh'  of  the  atmosphere,  next  to 
nothing  has  been  attempted,  from  the  sense  of  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  inquirv.     The  only  analysis  which  has 

,  ]     1         •.l"     •  1     1       T        •  1         •       i.1      i.       r    Case  of  liquids. 

been  ))roceeded  witli,  in  regard  to  liquids,  is  tliat  of 
their  flow  by  very  small  oriiices  in  the  bottom  or  sides  of  a  vessel  : 
that  is,  the  purely  linear  motion,  mathematically  presented  by 
Daniel  Bernoiiilli,  in  his  celebrated  hypothesis  of  the  parallelisni 
of  laminse.  Its  principal  result  has  been  to  demonstrate  the  I'ule, 
empirically  proposed  by  Torricelli,  as  to  the  estimate  of  the  velo- 
city of  the  liquid  at  the  orifice,  as  equal  to  that  of  a  weight  falling 
from  the  entire  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel.  Now.  this  rule 
has  been  reconciled  with  observation,  even  on  the  supposition  of  an 
invariable  level,  only  bj'  an  ingenious  fiction,  suggested  by  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  the  contraction  of  the  liquid  filament.  The 
case  of  a  variable  level  is  scarcely  entered  upon  yet  ;  or  any  which 
involves  the  form  and  size  of  the  orifice.  As  for  more  complex 
cases, — their  theory  is  j'et  entirely  in  its  infanc}'.* 

From  this  cursory  review  of  Barology  we  may  carry  away  some 
idea  of  its  spirit,  and  of  the  progi'ess  of  which  it  admits.  Imper- 
fect as  our  survey  has  been,  we  may  perceive  that  this  first  province 
of  Physics  is  not  only  the  purest,  but  the  richest.  We  may  observe 
in  it  a  character  of  I'ationality,  and  a  degree  of  co-ordination  which 
we  shall  not  meet  with  in  otlier  parts  of  the  science.  It  is  because 
we  look  for  a  consistency  and  precision  almost  like  those  that  we 
find  in  astronomy  that  we  consider  barology  so  imperfect  as  we  do. 
It  has  long  attained  its  position  of  positivity  :  there  is  no  one  of  its 
subdivisions  which  is  not  at  least  sketched  out :  all  the  Existing  state 
general  means  of  investigation.  Observation,  Experi-  "fBaroiogy. 
ment,  and  Comparison,  have  been  successiveh'  applied  to  it;  and 
thus  its  future  progress  depends  on]}'  on  a  more  complete  harmony 
between  these  three  methods,  and  on  a  more  uniform  and  close  com- 
bination between  the  mathematical  spirit  and  the  })hysical. 

*The  subjects  here  spoken  of  by  M.  Comte  have  recently  received  remarkable  eluci- 
dation through  experiments  entered  upon  chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  ''  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science."  There  can  not  be  miich  hope,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledore,  of  ascendini?  otherwise  than  empirically  toward  any 
general  law  or  rules  which  will  either  comprehend  phenomena,  or  be  of  use  in  practice^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THERMOLOGY. 

Next  to  the  phenomena  of  gravity,  those  of  heat  are,  unques- 
tionably, the  most  universal  in  the  province  of  Physics.     Through- 
out the  economy  of  terrestrial  nature,  dead  or  living,  the  function 
of  heat  is  as  important  as  that  of  gravity,  of  which  it 

Its  nature.  •      ii  ^  •    c  •  mi  •  i  •  c 

is  tlie  chier  antagonist,  ilie  consideration  oi  gravity 
presides  over  the  geometrical  and  mechanical  study  of  bodies: 
while  that  of  heat  prevails  in  its  turn,  when  we  investigate  deeper 
modifications,  relating  to  either  the  state  of  aggi-egation  or  the 
composition  of  molecules  :  and  finally,  vitality  is  subordinated  to 
it.  The  intelligent  application  of  heat  constitutes  the  chief  action 
of  man  upon  nature.  Thus,  after  barology,  tliermology  is,  of  all 
the  parts  of  pln'sics,  the  one  which  most  deserves  our  study. 

The  earliest  scieiititic  observations  in  thermolog_y  are  almost  as 
old  as  the  discoveries  of  Stevinus  and  Galileo  on  gravity,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  thermometer  having  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  but,  owing  to  the  complication  of  its  phe- 
nomena, it  has  always  been  far  distanced  by  l)arology. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  indications 
of  the  tliermometei-  could  not  be  compared,  for  want  of  two  fixed 
points,  the  necessity  for  which  was,  at  that  time,  pointed  out  by 
Newton.  The  greatest  difference  between  the  two  studies,  how- 
ever, w^as  in  their  spirit.  While  philosophers  were  already  in- 
quiring, with  regard  tOAveight,  what  were  its  ])heiu)mena  and  their 
laws,  those  who  wei'e  studying  heat  were  looking  for  the  nature  of 
fire,  and  reducing  the  facts  of  the  case  to  something  merely  episod- 
ical. It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  the  great 
discovery  of  Black  imparted  anything  of  a  scientific  character  to 
tliermology,  while  barology  was  almost  as  much  advanced  as  it  is 
now.  Our  philosophers  still  entertain  some  of  the  old  chimeras; 
but  now  .very  loosely,  and,  as  they  say,  to  facilitate  the  stud}'  of  the 
phenomena.  The  ial)ors  of  Fourier,  however,  must  soon  establish 
a  thoroughly  scientific  method  ;  and  this  result  can  not  but  be  aided 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  great  modern  In'potheses  about  the  nature 
of  heat  are  in  direct  collision.  It  is  certain  that,  of  all  the  prov- 
inces of  physics,  tliermology  is  the  nearest  to  a  complete  emancipa- 
tion from  the  anti-scientific  spirit. 

Beiation    to  O^  ^^^  the  bi'anclies  of  Physics  which  admit  Mathe- 

Hatheniatics.  matical  Aualysis,  this  is  the  one  which  exhiliits  the 
most  special  application  of  it.  Bai'ology  enters  into  the  province  of 
latioiial   nie''i)anics ;  and  so.  in  a  less  degree,  does  acoustics.     The 
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analytical  theory  of  heat  now  offers  a  scientific  character  as  satis 
factoiy  as  that  of  gravity  and  sound  ;  and  it  may  be  treated  as  a 
dependency  of  abstract  Meclianics,  without  any  resort  to  chimerical 
hypotheses.     Our  present  business  is,  however,  with  the  purely 
physical  study  of  Pleat. 

SECTION   I. 
MUTUAL    THERMOLOGICAL    INFLUENCE. 

Physical  thermology  consists  of  two  parts,  distinct, 
but  nearly  connected.  The  first  relates  to  tlie  mutual 
influence  of  two  bodies  in  altering  tlieir  respective  temperatures. 
The  second  consists  in  the  study  of  those  alterations  :  that  is,  of  the 
modifications  or  entire  change  which  the  physical  constitution  of 
bodies  may  undergo  in  consequence  of  their  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, stopping  at  the  point  at  which  chemistry  intervenes, — that  is, 
where  the  molecular  composition  becomes  affected.  The  first  of 
these  consists  in  the  theory  of  warming  and  cooling. 

No  thermological  effect  is  produced  between  bodies  pirst:  Mutual 
of  precisely  the  same  temperature.  Tlie  action  begins  ^"fluenoe. 
when  the  temperatures  become  unequal.  The  warmer  body  then 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  cooler;  and  the  cooler  depresses  that 
of  the  warmer,  till,  sooner  or  later,  tliey  reach  a  common  tempera- 
ture. Though  the  final  state  may  usually  be  at  an  unequal  distance 
from  the  two  extremes,  action  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the  less 
truly  equivalent  to  reaction  in  a  contrary  direction.  This  case 
again  divides  itself  into  two.  The  bodies  nnv  act  at  a  distance, 
greater  or  smaller ;  or  they  may  be  in  contact  The  first  case  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  radlatio7i  of  heat. 

The  direct  communication  of  heat  between  liv'o  isolated  bodies 
was  long  denied  by  philosophers,  who  regardta  the  air,  or  some 
other  medium,  as  indispensable  to  the  effect.  But  there  is  now  no 
doubt  about  it;  as  thermological  action  takes  place  in  a  vacuum  : 
and  the  small  density  and  conducting  power  of  the  air  could  not^ 
account  for  the  effects  observed  in  the  majority  of  ordinary  cases. 
This  action,  like  that  of  gravity,  extends,  no  doubt,  to  all  distances, 
in  conformity  to  the  fundamental  approximation  between  these  two 
great  phenomena,  pointed  out  by  Fourier:  for  we  can  conceive  of 
the  planets  of  our  system  as  exerting  an  appreciable  mutual  influ- 
ence in  this  respect :  and  it  seemsas  if  the  temperatui'eof  the  whole 
solar  system  were  attributable  to  the  thermometrical  equilibrium  to 
which  all  the  parts  of  the  universe  are  for  ever  tending. 

The  first  law  relating  to  such  an  action  consists  in  its  Radiation  of 
rectilinear  propagation.  Though  the  term  radiation  ^^*'- 
has  been  connected  with  untenable  hypotheses,  we  may  retain  it, 
provided  we  carefully  restrict  it  to  the  meaning  that  it  is  in  a  right 
line  that  two  points  act  thermologically  on  each  other.  It  thus 
implies  that  in  placing  bodies  to  prevent  this  n)Utual  action  between 
two  others,  the  absorbing  body  must  be  placed  in   a  riglit   line. — 
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This  radiating  heat  can  be  reflected  like  light,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  same  rule  :  and  it  undergoes  the  same  refractions  as 
light,  with  some  modifications. — Another  question  about  this  action 
relates  to  the  influence  of  the  direction  of  radiation  considered  in 
regard  to  the  surface  of  either  the  warming  or  the  warmed  body. 
The  experiments  of  Leslie,  confirmed  by  the  mathematical  results 
of  the  case,  have  established  that,  in  either  case,  the  intensity  of 
the  action  is  greater  as  the  rays  approach  the  perpendicular,  aTid 
that  it  varies  in  proportion  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  that  they  form 
with  each  surface. — The  last  consideration,  and  the  most  impoi'tant, 
is  the  difference  of  temperatures  between  the  two  bodies.  When 
this  difference  is  not  very  great,  the  intensity  of  the  action  is  in 
pi-ecise  proportion  to  it:  but  this  relation  appears  to  cease  when 
the  temperatures  become  very  unequal. 

"When  the  radiation  is  not  direct,  but  transmitted  through  an 
intermediate  body,  the  conditions  just  noticed  become  conij>licated 
with  new  circumstances  relating  to  the  action  of  the  interposed 
body.  We  owe  to  Saussure  a  fine  series  of  experiments — hardly 
varied  enough,  however — upon  tiie  effect  of  a  set  of  transparent 
coverings  in  changing  remarkably  the  natural  mode  of  accumu- 
lation or  dispersion  of  heat,  whether  radiant  or  obscure.  More 
recently,  M.  Melloni  has  pointed  out  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  transmission  of  lieat  and  that  of  light,  in  proving  that 
the  most  translucent  bodies  are  not  always  those  through  which 
heat  passes  most  easily,  as  was  pi'eviously  supposed. 
Propagation  by  It  is  Well  for  pliysicists  to  se|)arate  the  radiation  of 
Contact.  ijg.jt;  from  its   propagation  by  contact,   for   analytical 

purposes  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  separation  can  not  be  found  in 
nature.  They  are  always  found  in  connection,  iiowever  unequally. 
Besides  that  the  atmosphere  can  hardly  be  absent,  and  is  always 
establishing  an  equilibrium  of  heat  between  bodies  that  are  apart, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  only  the  state  of  the  surface  that  can  be  deter- 
mined by  radiation.  The  interior  parts,  which  have  as  much  to  do 
with  the'tinal  condition  as  the  surface.can  grow  warmer  or  cooler  oidy 
by  contiguous  and  gradual  propagation.  Thus,  no  real  case  can  be 
analyzed  by  the  study  of  its  radiation  alone.  And  again,  the  action 
by  contact  of  two  bodies  can  take  place  oidy  in  those  small  portions 
which  are  in  contact  while  the  bodies  are  acting  upon  each  other 
by  the  radiation  of  all  the  rest  of  their  surfaces.  Thus,  though 
the  two  modes  of  action  are  really  distinct,  the  analysis  of  either 
is  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  their  perpetual  condjination. 

Of  the  three  conditions  noticed  above,  relating  to  the  action 
exerted  at  a  distance,  the  only  one  which  applies  equally  to  the 
propagation  of  heat  by  contact  is  the  difference  of  temperatures. 
The  temperature  of  the  parts  in  question  can  liave  so  little  inequal- 
ity, that  the  law  which  makes  the  action  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  may  be  regarded  almost  as  an  exact  exjiressioti  of  the 
fact.  As  for  the'law  relating  to  direction,  it  probably  subsists  here 
too,  though  we  can  not   be  perfectly  assured  of  it.     But  that  law 
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which  relates  to  the  distance  must  be  totally  changed  ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  action  of  the  almost  contiguous  particles  can  not  be 
nearly  so  great  as  the  variations  which  we  are  able  to  estitiinte 
would  lead  us  to  suppose;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  com- 
pare the  various  small  intervals  between  them,  the  diminution  is 
certainly  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  distant  l)odies. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  the  warming  and  cooling  of  re- 
spective bodies,  the  final  state  which  is  established  under  tiie  laws 
just  noticed  is  nunierically  determined  by  three  essential  coefhcients, 
pro]ier  to  every  natural  body,  as  its  specific  gravity  is  in  barology. 

Under  the  old  term  conductihility ,  two  properties  p„,,j,^pjii,i,jfy 
were  confounded,  whicli  Fourier  separated,  giving  them 
the  names  of  'penetrabiUty  and  permeahility ;  the  first  signifying 
that  by  which  heat  is  admitted  at  the  surface,  or  dispersed  from  it, 
and  the  other  that  by  wiiich  the  changes  at  the  surface 
are  propagated  through  the  interior.     rermeabiJity  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  nature  of  the  body  and  its  state  of  ag- 
gregation.    The  differences  of  bodies  in  this  respect  have  always 
beeVi  open  to  observation  ;  for  instance,  the  rapid  propagation  'of 
heat  in  metallic  bodies  in  comparison  with  coal,  which  may  be  burn- 
ing at  one  point  and  scarcely  warm  a  few  inches  off,  while  the 
lieat  rapidly  pervades  the  whole  body  of  metal.     It  varies  with  the 
physical  constitution  of  bodies,  so  diminishing  in  fluids  that  even 
R'imford  went  so  far  as  to  deny  permeability  in  them  altogether, 
ascribing  the  propagation  of  heat  in  them  to  interior  agitation.  This 
was  a  mistake  ;  but  permeability  is  very  weak  in  liquids,  and  weaker 
still   in   o;ases.      As  to  penetrability,  while   partly  de-  ^     ^   ^.,.^ 

, .        ^        ,  ,.     I  .  <•  y       ^-         -^     1  J      Penetrability. 

pending  on  the  state  or  aggregation  of  bodies,  it  depends 
much  inore  on   the  state  of  their  surfaces, — on  color,  polish,  and 
the  regularity  in  which  radiation  in  various  directions  can  take  place, 
and  divers  other  modifications:  and  it  changes  in  the  same  surface 
as  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  different  media. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  different  degrees  of  these  two  kinds  of  con- 
diictihility  can  not  affect  the  final  thermological  state  of  the  two 
l)odies,  but  only  the  time  at  which  it  is  reached.  Yet,  as  real 
questions  often  become  mere  questions  of  time,  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
inequalities  are  very  marked,  they  must  affect  the  intensity  of  the 
piienomena  under  study;  for  instance,  where  the  permeability  is  so 
feeble  that  the  requisite  interior  heat  can  not  be  obtained  in  time, 
but  by  applying  such  heat  to  the  surface  as  will  break  or  burn  it; 
in  which  case,  the  phenomenon  can  not  take  place;  or,  not  within 
any  practicable  time.  In  general,  the  more  perfect  both  kinds  of 
conductibility,  the  better  the  bodies  will  obey  the  laws  of  ther- 
mological action,  at  a  distance  or  in  contact.  It  would  therefore  be 
very  important  to  measure  the  value  of  these  two  coefficients  for  all 
bodies  under  study  :  but  unhai)pily  such  estimates  are  at  present 
extremely  imperfect.  Tlie  business  was  vague  enough,  of  course, 
when  the  two  kinds  of  eonducrihiiity  were  confounded  ;  but  Foui  ier 
.has  taught  us  how  to  estimate  permeabiliry  directly,  iiiid  of  coin-se, 
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penetrability  indirectly,  by  snbti'actino;  the  permeability  from  the 
total  of  conductibility.  But  the  application  of  his  methods  is  as 
yet  hardly  initiated. 

One  consideration,  that  of  sjjecijic  heat,  remains  to  be 
peci  c  ea .  noticed,  as  concurriiig  to  rej^nlate  the  results  of  ther- 
mological  action.  Whether  under  conditions  of  equal  weight,  or  of 
equal  volume,  the  different  substances  consume  distinct  quantities 
of  heat  to  raise  their  temperature  equally.  This  property,  of  whicli 
little  was  known  till  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  depends,  like 
permeability,  only  in  a  less  degree,  on  the  physical  constitution  of 
bodies,  while  it  is  independent  of  the  state  of  their  surfaces.  It 
must  considerably  affect  the  equalized  temperature  common  to  two 
bodies,  which  can  not  be  equally  different  from  the  primitive  tem- 
perature of  each,  if  they  differ  from  each  other  in  the  point  of  their 
specific  heat.  Physicists  have  achieved  a  good  deal  in  the  estimate 
of  specific  heat.  The  best  method  is  that  of  experiment  with  the 
calorimeter,invented  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  for  its  measurement. 
The  quantity  of  heat  consumed  by  any  body  at  a  determinate  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  ice  melted  by 
the  heat  it  gives  out  in  its  passage  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
temperature.  The  apparatus  is  so  contrived  as  to  isolate  the  ex- 
periment from  all  tiiermological  action  of  the  vessel  and  of  the 
medium  ;  and  thus  the  results  obtained  are  as  precise  as  can  be 
desired. 

There  are  the  three  coefficients  which  serve  to  fix  the  final  tem- 
peratures which  result  from  the  thermological  equilibrium  of  bodies. 
Till  we  know  more  of  the  laws  of  their  variations,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose them  essentially  uniform  and  constant:  but  it  would  not  be 
rational  to  conceive  of  conductibility  as  identical  in  all  directions,  in 
all  bodies,  however  their  structure  nuiy  vary  in  different  directions; 
and  specific  heat  probably  undergoes  changes  at  extreme  tempera- 
tures, and  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  which  determine 
a  new  state  of  aggregation,  as  some  expeiiments  already  seem  to 
indicate.  Howevei",  these  modifications  ai"e  still  so  uncertain  and 
obscure,  that  physicists  can  not  be  blamed  for  not  keeping  them,  at 
this  day,  perpetually  in  view, 

SECTION    II. 
CONSTITUENT   CHANGES   BY    HEAT. 

The  second  part  of  thermology  is  that  which  relates 
cSuuent'  to  the  alterations  caused  bv  heat  in  the  physical  con- 
changesbyheat.  ^^j^^^^j^^^  ^^  i^^^jj^g^    Thcsc  alterations  are  of  two  kinds  j 

changes  of  volume,  and  the  production  of  a  new  state  of  aggrega- 
tion ;  and  this  is  the  part  of  thermology  of  which  we  are  least 
ignorant. 

"  These  phenomena  are  ijidependent  of  those  of  warming  and  cool- 
ing, though  they  are  found  together.  When  we  heat  any  substance, 
the  elevation  of  temperature  is  determined  solely  by  the  portion  of 
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heat  consumed,  tlie  rest  of  wliieh  (often  the  greater  part),  insensible 
to  the  theruiometer.  is  absorbed  to  modify  the  physical  constitution. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  portion  of 
lieat  has  becoirie  latent;  a  term  wln'ch  we  may  retain, 
though  it  was  originally  used  in  connection  vvirh  a  theory  about  the 
nature  of  heat.  This  is  the  fiiTidamental  law  discovered  by  Black, 
by  observation  of  the  indisj)utable  cases  in  which  a  physical  modi- 
fication takes  place  without  any  change  of  temperature  in  the  modi- 
fied body.  Wiien  the  two  effects  co-exist,  it  is  much  more  difticult 
to  analyse  and  apportion  them. 

Considering  fii'st  the  laws  of  change  of  volume,  it  is  change  of  voi- 
a  general  truth  that  every  homogeneous  body  dilates  ""^^■ 
with  heat  and  contracts  with  cold  ;  and  the  fact  holds  good  with 
heterogeneous  bodies,  such  as  organized  tissues  especially,  in  regard 
to  their  constituent  parts.  There  are  very  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  those  few  extend  over  a  very  small  portion  of  the  thermo- 
metrical  scale.  The  principal  anomaly  however  being  the  case  of 
water,  it  has  great  importance  in  natural  history,  though  not  much 
in  abstract  physics,  except  from  the  ule  that  philosophers  have  made 
of  it  to  procure  an  invariable  unity  of  density,  alwa3's  at  command. 
These  anomalies,  too  rare  and  restricted  to  invalidate  any  general 
law,  are  sutiicient  to  discredit  all  d-priori  explanations  of  expan- 
sions and  contractions,  according  to  which  every  increase  of  tem- 
perature should  cause  an  expansion,  and  every  diminution  a  con- 
traction, contrary  to  the  facts. 

Solids  dilate  less  than  liquids,  under  the  same  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  liquids  than  gases  ;  and  not  only  when  the  same  sub- 
stance passes  through  the  three  states,  but  also  when  different  sub- 
stances are  employed.  The  expansion  of  solids  ])roceeds.  as  far  as 
we  know,  with  perfect  uniformity.  We  know  more  of  the  case  of 
liquids,  which  is  rendered  extremely  important  from  its  connection 
with  the  true  theory  of  the  thermometer,  without  which  all  ther- 
niological  inquiries  would  be  left  in  a  very  dubious  state.  Experi- 
ments, devised  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  have  shown  that  for  above  three 
hundred  centigrade  degrees  the  expansion  of  the  mercuiw  follows 
an  exactly  uniform  course, — equal  increase  of  volume  being  pro- 
duced by  heat  able  to  melt  equal  weights  of  ice  at  zero.  This  is 
the  only  case  fully  established  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  rule  extends  to  that  of  all  liquids.  The  most  marked  case  of 
such  regularity  is  that  of  gases.  Not  only  does  the  expansion  take 
place  by  equal  gradations,  as  usually  in  liquids  and  solids,  but  it 
affects  all  gases  alike.  Gases  differ  from  each  other,  like  liquids 
and  solids,  in  their  density,  their  specific  heat,  and  their  permeabil- 
ity ;  yet  they  all  dilate  uniformly  and  equally,  their  volume  increas- 
ing three  eights,  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  to  that  of 
boiling  water.  Vapors  are  like  gases  in  this  particular,  as  in  so 
many  others.  These  are  the  simple  general  laws  of  the  expansion 
of  elastic  fluids,  discovered  at  once  by  Gay-Lussac  at  Paris,  and 
Dal  ton  at  Manchester. 
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Change  in  state  Next,  WG  liavG  to  noticG  the  cliaiiges  produced  by  heat 
of  aggregutiou.  tjjj  |.j,g  st;ite  of  aficgregation  of  bodies. 

Solidity  and  fluidity  used  to  be  regarded  as  absohite  qualities  of 
bodies;  whereas,  we  now  kuow  tliein  to  be  relative,  and  are  even 
certain  that  all  solid  bodies  might  be  rendei'ed  fluid  if  we  could  ap- 
ply heat  enough,  avoiding  chemical  alteration.  In  the  converse 
way,  we  used  to  suppose  that  gases  must  preserve  their  elasticity, 
tlirougli  all  degrees  of  cooling  and  of  compression  ;  whereas  Bussy 
and  Faraday  have  shown  us  that  most  of  them  easily  become  liquid, 
when  they  are  seized  in  their  nascent  state;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  by  a  due  combination  of  cold  and  pressure,  they 
may  be  always  liquefied,  even  in  their  developed  state.  Under  this 
view,  therefore,  different  substances  are  distinguished  only  by  the 
different  parts  of  the  indefinite  thermometrical  scale  to  which  their 
successive  states,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  correspond.  But  this 
simple  inequality  is  an  all-important  characteristic,  which  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  connected  with  any  other  fundamental  quality  of  each 
substance.  Density  is  the  relation  which  is  the  least  obscure  and 
variable — gases  being  in  general  less  dense  than  liquids,  and 
liquids  than  solids.  But  there  are  striking  exceptions  in  the  sec- 
ond case,  and  might  be  in  the  first  if  we  know  more  of  gases  in 
regard  to  compression,  and  in  varied  circumstances  of  other  kinds. 
As  for  the  three  states  of  the  same  substance,  there  is  always,  ex- 
ce|>t  in  some  cases  of  scarce  anomah%  rarefaction  in  the  fusion  of 
solids  and  in  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  All  these  changes  have 
been  brought  by  the  illustrious  Black  under  one  fundamental  law, 
which  is,  both  from  its  importance  and  its  univei'sality,  one  of  the 
finest  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy.  It  is  this:  that  in  the 
Law  of  engage-  passagc  from  tlic  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  and  from  that 
engagem^iit^'of  ^^  ^^'^  gascous,  cvcry  substaucc  always  absorbs  a  more 
^^^^-  or  less  distinguishable  quantity  of  heat,  without  raising 

its  tempei'ature ;  while  the  inverse  process  occasions  a  diseiiirage- 
ment  of  heat,  precisely  con-espondent  to  the  absoi-prion.  These 
■disengagements  and  absorptions  of  heat  are  evidently,  after  chemi- 
•cal  phenomena,  the  principal  sources  of  heat  and  cold.  In  an  ex- 
periment of  Leslie's,  an  evaporation,  rendered  extremely  rapid  by 
artificial  means,  has  produced  the  lowest  temperatures  known. 
Emitient  natural  philosophers  have  even  believed  that  the  heat 
Mdiich  is  so  abundantly  disengaged  in  most  great  chemical  coml)i- 
nations  could  pi-oceed  only  from  the  different  changes  of  state 
which  commonly  result  from  them.  But  this  opinion,  though  true 
in  regard  to  a  great  number  of  cases,  has  too  nuuiy  exceptions  to 
deal  with  to  become  a  general  principle. 

We  have  now  done  with  phvsical  thermoloiry.     But 
the  laws  of  the  formation   and   tension   of  vaj^oi's  now 
form  an  appendix  to  it;  and  also  of  course  hygrometry.     The  the- 
ory is,  in  fact,  the  necessary  complement  of  the  doctrine  of  changes 
of  state ;  and  this  is  its  proper  place. 

Before  Saussure's  time,  evaporation  was  regarded  as  a  chemical 
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fact  occasioned  by  the  dissolving  action  of  air  upon  liquids.  He 
showed  that  the  action  of  the  air  was  adverse  to  evajiorarion,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  renovation  of  the  atmosphere.  The  test  was 
found  in  tlie  formation  of  vapor  in  a  restricted  space.  Saussure 
found  that,  in  such  a  case,  with  a  ^iven  time,  temperature,  and 
space,  the  quantity  and  elasticity  of  tiie  vapor  were  always  the 
same,  wliether  the  space  was  a  vacuum  or  filled  with  gas.  The 
mass  and  tension  of  the  vapor  increased  steadily  with  the  tempera- 
ture ;  whereas  it  appears  that  no  degree  of  cold  suffices  to  stop  the 
process  entirely,  since  ice  itself  produces  a  vapor  apprecial)le  by 
very  delicate  means  of  observation.  We  do  not  know  by  wlftit  law 
the  increase  of  temperature  accelerates  the  evaporation,  at  least 
while  the  liquid  remains  below  boiling  point;  but  the  variations  in 
elasticity  of  the  vapor  produced  have  been  successfully  studied. 

One  term  connnon  to  all  liquids  is  the  l)oiling  point.  At  that 
point,  the  rising  tension  of  the  vapor  formed  has  become  equal  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  a  fact  which  can  be  ascertained  by  direct 
experiment.  Proceeding  from  this  point,  Dr.  Dalton  Temperatures 
discovered  the  important  law  that  the  vapors  of  differ-  ofebuumon. 
ent  liquids  have  tetisions  always  equal  between  themselves  to 
temperatures  equi-distant  from  the  corresponding  boiling  points, 
whatever  may  be  otherwise  the  direction  of  the  difference.  Thus, 
the  boiling  of  water  taking  place  at  one  hundred  degrees,  and  that 
of  alcohol  at  eighty  degrees,  the  two  vapors,  having  at  that  point 
the  same  tension,  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  will  then  have 
equal  elasticities,  superior  or  inferior  to  the  preceding,  when  their 
two  temperatures  are  made  to  vary  in  the  same  number  of  degrees. 
The  many  new  liquids  discovered  by  chemists  since  this  law  was 
found  have  all  tended  to  confirm  it.  '  It  is  very  desirable  that  some 
harmony  should  be  discovered  between  the  boiling  temperatures  of 
different  liquids  and  their  other  properties;  but  this  remains  to  be 
done,  and  these  temperatures  appear  to  us  entirely  incoherent, 
though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 'not  so. 

It  is  evident  that  this  law  of  Dalton's  simplifies  prodigiously  the 
inquiry  into  the  variation  of  the  tension  of  vapors,  according  to 
their  temperatures;  since  the  analysis  of  these  variations  in  one  in- 
stance will  serve  for  all  the  rest.  The  experiments  undertaken  for 
this  purpose  by  Dr.  Dalton  and  his  successors  have  not  fully  estab- 
lished the  rule  of  proportion  between  the  tension  and  tJie  tem- 
perature: but  an  empirical  law  proposed  by  Duloiig  has  thus  far 
answered  to  the  observed  phenomena.  All  d-pt'tori  determinations 
of  the  law  have  utterly  failed. 

The  study  of  hygrometrical  equilibrium  between  Hysrometicai 
moist  bodies  seems  a  natural  adjnnct  to  the  theory  of  equilibrium, 
evapoi'ation.  Saussure  and  Deluc  have  given  us  a  valuable  instru- 
ment for  this  inquiry  ;  but  we  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  equilibrium  of  moisture.  Prevision,  which  is 
the  exact  measure  of  science  of  every  kind,  is  almost  non-existent 
in  the  case  of  hygrometry.     The  snuall  part   that  it  plays  in  the 
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inorganic  departments  of  nature  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  of  the  little 
attention  that  physicists  have  devoted  to  it ;  but  we  shall  hereafter 
find  how  important  is  its  share  in  vital  phenomena.  According  to 
M.  de  Blainville,  hygrometrical  action  constitutes  the  first  degree 
and  elementary  mode  of  the  nutrition  of  living  bodies,  as  capillarity 
is  the  germ  of  the  most  simple  organic  motions.  In  this  view,  the 
neglect  is  much  to  be  I'egretted.  It  is  one  instance  among  a  multi- 
tude of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  restricted  training  of  natural 
philosophers.  In  this  case,  two  important  studies,  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  physical  inquirers,  are  neglected,  merely 
becaus*  their  chief  destination  concerns  another  department  of 
science. 

After  this  survey,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  fine  section  of  Physics.  We  see  the  rational  connection  of 
the  different  questions  comprised  in  it ;  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  each  of  them  has  attained  ;  and  the  gaps  which  remain  to  be 
filled  up.  A  vast  advance  was  made  when,  by  the  genius  of  Fou- 
rier, the  most  simple  and  fundamental  phenomena  of  heat  were 
attached  to  an  admirable  mathematical  theory. 

SECTION   III. 
CONNECTION    WITH    ANALYSIS. 

This  theoiy  relates  to  the  first  class  of  cases — those 
connected  with  iu  whicli  an  equalization  of  heat  takes  place  between 
bodies  at  a  distance  or  in  contact;  and  not  at  all  to 
those  in  which  the  physical  constitution  is  altered  by  heat.  It  is 
only  by  an  indirect  investigation  that  we  can  learn  how  heat,  once 
introduced  into  a  body  from  the  surface,  extends  through  its  mass, 
assigning  to  each  point,  at  any  fixed  moment,  a  determinate  tem- 
perature ;  or  the  converse — how  this  interior  heat  is  dissipated,  by 
a  gradual  dispersion  through  the  surface.  As  direct  observation 
could  not  help  us  here,  we  must  remain  \n  ignorance,  if  Fourier  had 
not  brought  mathematical  analysis  to  the  aid  of  observation,  so  as 
to  discover  the  laws  by  which  these  processes  take  place.  The 
perfection  with  which  this  has  been  done  opens  so  wide  a  field  of 
exploration  and  application,  unites  so  strictly  the  abstract  and  the 
concrete,  and  is  so  pure  an  example  of  the  positive  aim  and  method, 
that  future  generations  will  probably  assign  to  this  achievement  of 
Fourier's  the  next  place,  as  a  mathematical  creation,  to  the  theory 
of  gravitation.  Many  contemporaries  have  hastened  into  the  new 
field  thus  opened  ;  but  most  of  them  have  used  it  only  for  analyti- 
cal exercises  which  add  nothing  to  our  permanent  knowledge;  and 
perhaps  the  labors  of  M,  Duhamel  are  hitherto  the  only  ones  which 
afford  really  any  extension  of  Fourier's  theory,  by  perfecting  the 
anal)'tical  representation  of  thermological  phenomena. 

According  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  we  ought  not  to  quit  the 
limits  of  natural  jihilosophy  to  notice  any  concrete  considerations 
of  natural  histoi  v — the  secondarv  sciences  heiui;  oiilv  deiivatives 
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from  the  primary.  It  is  departing  from  our  rule,  tlierefore,  to 
bring  forward  the  important  theory  of  terrestrial  temperatures  ;  yet 
this  most  important  and  difficult  application  of  matliematical  ther- 
mology  forms  so  interesting  a  part  of  Fourier's  doctrine,  that  lean 
not  refrain  from  offering  some  notice  of  it. 

SECTION   IV. 
TERRESTRIAL   TEMPERATURES. 

The  temperature  of  each  point  of  our  globe  is  owing  Terrestrial  tenr 
((>utting  aside  local  or  accidental  influences)  to  the  p^^ratures. 
action  of  three  general  and  permanent  causes  variously  combined  : 
flrst  the  solar  heat,  affecting  different  parts  Unequally,  and  sub- 
jected to  periodical  variations ;  next,  the  interior  heat  proper  to 
tiie  earth  since  its  formation  as  a  planet ;  and  thirdly  the  general 
tliermometrical  state  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  solar  system. 
The  second  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  acts  upon  all  the 
points  of  the  globe.  The  influence  of  the  two  others  is  confliied  to 
the  surface.  The  oi'der  in  which  they  have  become  known  to  us  is 
that  in  which  I  have  placed  them.  Before  Fourier's  time  the  whole 
sul)ject  had  been  so  vaguely  and  carelessly  regarded,  that  all  the 
])lienomena  were  ascribed  to  solar  heat  alone.  It  is  true,  the  no- 
tion of  a  central  heat  was  very  ancient;  but  this  hypothesis,  be- 
lieved in  and  rejected  without  sufficient  reason,  had  no  scientiflc 
consistency — the  question  having  never  been  raised  of  the  effect  of 
this  original  heat  on  tlie  thermological  vai'iations  at  the  surface. 
The  theory  of  Fourier  afforded  him  mathematical  evidence  that  at 
tlie  surface  the  temperatures  would  be  widely  different  from  what 
they  are,  both  in  degree  and  mutual  proportion,  if  the  globe  were 
not  pervaded  by  a  heat  of  its  own,  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  sun  ;  a  heat  which  tends  to  dispersion 
from  the  surface,  l)y  radiation  toward  the  planets,  though  the  at- 
mosphere must  considerably  retard  this  dispersion,  Tliis  original 
heat  contributes  very  little,  in  a  direct  way,  to  the  temperatures  at 
the  surface;  but  without  it,  the  solar  influence  would  be  almost 
wholly  lost,  in  the  total  mass  of  the  globe;  and  it  therefore  pi-e- 
veiits  the  periodical  vai'iations  of  temperature  fi'om  following  other 
laws  than  those  whicli  ivsnlt  from  tlie  solar  influence.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  sui-faee,  the  central  iieat  becomes  ]>reponderant,  and 
soonest  in  the  parts  nearest  the  equatoi*;  and  it  i)ecomes  the  sole 
regulator  of  temperatnres,  and  in  a  rigorously  uniform  manner,  in 
proportion  to  the  depth.     As  to  the  third  cause,  Fou- 
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rier  was  tlie  first  to  conceive  of  it.      lie  was  wont  to  the    planetary 
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give,  in  a  simple  and  striking  tonn,  the  results  oi  Ins 
inquiries  in  the  saying  that  if  the  eai'th  left  a  thermometer  behind 
it  in  any  part  of  its  orbit,  the  instrument  (snpposing  it  j)rotected 
from  solar  influence)  coitld  not  fall  indeflnitely  :  the  column  would 
stop  at  some  point  or  other,  which  would  indicate  the  temperature 
of  the  space  in  which  we  revolve.     This  is  one  wa}-  of  saying  that 
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the  state  of  the  temperatures  on  tlie  surface  of  the  globe  would  be 
inexplicable,  even  considering  the  interior  heat,  if  tlie  suiTounding 
space  had  not  a  determinate  tenjperature  differing  but  little  from 
that  which  we  should  lind  at  the  poles,  if  we  could  precisely  esti- 
mare  it.  It  is  remai-kable  that,  of  the  two  new  thermological 
causes  discovered  by  Fourier,  one  may  be  dii'ectly  observed  at  rhe 
equator,  and  the  other  at  the  poles;  while,  for  all  the  intermediate 
points,  our  observation  must  be  guided  and  interpreted  by  mathe- 
miitical  analysis. 

New  as  this  difficult  inquiry'  is,  our  progress  in  it  depends  only 
on  the  perfecting  of  the  observations  whicii  Fourier's  theory  lias 
marked  out  for  us.  When  the  data  of  the  problem  thus  become 
better  known,  this  theory  will  enable  us  to  lay  hold  of  some 
ceitiiin  evidences  of  the  ancient  thermological  state  of  our  globe^ 
as  well  as  of  its  future  moditications.  We  have  already  leai-ned 
one  fact  of  high  importance;  that  the  periodical  state  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  become  essentially  fixed,  and  can  not  undei'go 
any  but  imperceptible  changes  by  the  continuous  cooling  of  the 
interior  mass  through  future  ages.  This  rapid  sketch  M'ill  suffice 
to  show  what  a  sudden  scientific  consistency  has  been  given,. 
by  the  labors  of  one  man  of  genius,  to  this  fundamental  portion  of 
natural  history,  which,  before  Fourier's  time,  was  made  up  of  vague 
and  arbitrary  opinions,  mingled  with  incomplete  and  incoherent 
obvservations,  out  of  which  no  exact  general  view  could  possibly 
arice. 


CHAPTEK    IV. 

ACOUSTFCS. 


,  This  science  had  to  pass,  like  all  the  rest,  through 

the  theolt)gical  and  metaphysical  stages;  but  it  as- 
sumed its  positive  character  about  the  same  time  with  Barology, 
and  as  completely,  though  our  knowledge  of  it  is,  as  yet,  very 
sca?ity,  in  comparison  with  what  we  have  learned  of  gravity.  The 
exact  information  which  was  obtained  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur}'  about  the  elementary  mechanical  properties  of  the 
atmosphere,  Ojiened  up  a  clear  conception  of  the  production  and 
transmission  of  sonorous  vibrations.  The  analysis  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  sound  shows  us  that  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  offers  the 
exact  expression  of  an  incontestal)le  reality.  Besides  its  philo- 
sophical interest,  and  the  direct  impoi-tance  of  the  phenomena  of 
Acoustics,  this  department  of  Physics  appeals  to  special  atten- 
tion in  two  principal  relations,  arising  from  its  use  in  perfect- 
ing our  fundamental  ideas  regarding  inorganic  bodies,  and  Man 
himself. 
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By  studj'ing  sonorous  vibrations,  we  obtain  some  in- 
sight into  the  interior  meclianical  constitution  of  natural  suuV "of  ?nor^ 
bodies,  manifested  by  the  modifications  undergone  by  ^'^'"" 
the  vibratory  motions  of  tlieir  molecules.  Acoustics  affords  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  means  for  tliis  inquiry  ;  and  the  small  present 
amount  of  our  acquisitions  seems  to  me  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  obtain  abundant  results  when  the  study  of  acoustics  is  more 
advanced.  It  has  already  revealed  to  us  some  delicate  properties 
of  natui-al  bodies  which  could  not  have  been  perceived  in  any  other 
way.  For  instance,  the  capacity  to  conti-act  hahits — a  faculty 
whicli  seemed  to  belong  exclusively  to  living  beings  (I  mean  the 
power  of  contracting  fixed  dispositions,  according  to  a  prolonged 
series  of  uniform  impressions) — is  clearly  shown  to  exist,  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  degree,  in  inorganic  apparatus.  By  vibratoi-y 
motions,  also,  two  mechanical  structures,  placed  apart,  act  remark- 
ably upon  each  other,  as  in  tlje  case  of  two  clocks  placed  upon  the 
same  pedestal. 

On  the  other  hand,  acoustics  forms  a  basis  to  physiol-  Relation  to 
ogy  for  the  analysis  of  the  two  elementary  functions  Piiyswiogy- 
which  are  most  important  to  the  establishment  of  social  relations — 
lieariiig  and  the  utterance  of  sound.  Putting  aside,  in  this  place, 
all  the  nervous  phenomena  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  inquiry 
rests  on  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  acoustics,  which  regu- 
late the  mode  of  vibration  of  all  auditory  apparatus.  It  is  remark- 
ably so  with  regard  to  the  production  of  the  voice, — a  phenomenon 
of  the  same  character  with  that  of  the  action  of  any  other  sonorous 
instrument,  except  for  its  extreme  complication,  through  the  organic 
variations  which  affect  tlie  vocal  system.  Yet,  it  is  not  to  phys- 
ieirfts  that  the  study  of  these  two  great  phenomena  belongs.  The 
anatomists  and  physiologists  ought  not  to  surrender  it  to  them,  but 
to  derive  from  piiysics  all  the  ideas  necessary  for  conducting  the 
research  tiiemselves:  for  physicists  are  not  prepared  with  the^ ana- 
tomical data  of  the  problem,  nor  yet  to  supply  a  sound  physiological 
interpretation  of  the  results  obtained.  Science  has  indeed  suffered 
from  the  prejudices  whicli  have  grown  out  of  the  introduction  into 
physics  of  superficial  theories  of  hearing  and  phonation,  fi-om 
physical  inquirers  having  intruded  upon  the  province  of  the  phys- 
iologists. 

After  Barology,  there  is  no  science  wliicli  admits  of  Relation  to 
the  application  of  mathematical  doctrines  and  methods  Mathematics, 
so  well  as  Acoustics.  In  the  most  general  view,  the  phenomena  of 
sound  evidently  belong  to  the  theory  of  very  minute  oscillations  of 
any  system  of  molecules  round  a  situation  of  stable  equilibrium  ; 
for,  in  order  to  the  sound  being  produced,  there  must  bean  abrupt 
]^erturl)ation  in  the  molecular  equilibrium;  and  tliis  transient  de- 
rangement must  be  followed  by  a  quick  return  to  the  primitive 
state.  Once  produced,  in  the  body  directly  shaken,  the  vibrations 
may  i)e  transmitted  at  considerable  intervals  by  means  of  an  elastic 
medium,  by  exciting  a  gradual  succession  of  expansions  and  con- 
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tractions  which  are  in  evident  analogy  with  the  waves  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquid,  and  have  given  occasion  to  the  term  sonorous 
undulations.  In  the  air,  in  particular,  so  elastic  as  it  is,  the  vibi-a- 
tion  must  propagate  itself,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  primitive 
concussion,  but  in  all  directions,  in  the  same  degree.  The  trans- 
mitted vibrations,  we  must  observe,  are  always  necessarily  isochro- 
nal with  the  primitive  vibrations,  though  their  amplitude  may  be 
widely  different. 

It  is  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  science  of  acoustics  becomes, 
almost  from  its  origin,  subject  to  the  laws  of  rational  mechanics. 
Since  the  time  of  Newton,  who  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  propagation  of  sound  in  the  aii-,  acoustics  has 
always  been  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  labor  of  geometers  to 
develop  abstract  Mechanics.  It  was  from  simple  considerations 
of  acoustics  that  Daniel  Bernouilli  derived  the  general  principle 
relating  to  the  necessary  and  separate  coexistence,  or  indepen- 
dency, of  small  and  various  oscillations  occasioned  at  the  same 
time  in  any  system,  by  distinct  concussions.  Tiie  phenomena  of 
sound  afford  the  best  realization  of  that  law,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  explain  the  commonest  phenomenon  of  acoustics — 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  numerous  and  distinct  sounds,  such 
as  we  are  every  moment  hearing. 

Though  the  connection  of  acoustics  with  rational  Mechanics  is 
almost  as  direct  and  com])lete  as  that  of  Barology,  this  mathemat- 
ical character  is  far  less  manageable  in  the  one  case  than  the  other. 
The  most  important  questions  in  barology  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  clearest  and  most  primitive  mechanical  theories; 
whereas  the  mathematical  study  of  sonorous  vibrations  depends  on 
that  difticnlt  and  delicate  dynamical  theory,  the  theory  of  the  per- 
turbations of  equilibrium,  and  the  differential  equations  which  it  fur- 
nislies  relative  to  the  highest  and  most  imperfect  part  of  the  inte- 
gral calculns.  Vibratorj^  motion  of  one  dimension  is  the  only  one, 
even  in  regard  to  solids,  whose  mathematical  theory  is  complete. 
Of  such  motion  of  three  dimensions  we  are,  as  yet,  wholly  ignorant. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  we  must  remem- 
ber tliat  vibratory  motions  must  occasion  certain  physical  modifica- 
tions of  another  nature  in  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies; 
and  that  these  chaTiges,  though  affecting  the  vibratory  result,  are 
too  minute  and  transient  to  be  appreciable.  The  only  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  analyze  such  a  complication  is  in  the  case  of 
the  thermological  effects  which  result  from  the  vibratory  motion. 
Laplace  used  this  case  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  ve- 
lucity  of  sound  in  the  air  as  determined  by  experiment  and  that 
prescribed  by  the  dynamic  formula,  which  indicated  a  variation  of 
about  one-sixth.  This  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  heat  dis- 
engaged by  the  compi-ession  of  the  atmospheric  strata,  which  must 
nuike  their  elasticity  vary  in  a  greater  proportion  than  their  density, 
thereby  accelerating  the  propagation  of  the  vibratory  motion.  It  is 
true,  a  great  gap  is  left  here;  since,  as  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
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tin's  disengagement  of  heat,  we  must  assign  to  it  conjecturally  the 
value  wliich  compensates  for  the  difference  of  the  two  velocities. 
But  we  learn  from  this  procedure  of  Laplace  the  necessity  of  com- 
bining thermological  considerations  with  the  dynamical  theory  of 
vibratory  motions.  The  moditication  is  less  marked  in  the  case 
of  liquids,  and  still  less  in  that  of  solids;  but  we  are  too  far  behind 
with  our  comparative  experiments  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
modification  is  or  is  not  too  inconsiderable  for  notice. 

Notwithstanding  theeminentdifficulties  of  the  mathematical  the- 
ory of  sonorous  vibrations,  we  owe  to  it  such  progress  as  has  yet 
been  made  in  acoustics.  The  formation  of  the  differential  equations 
proper  to  the  phenomena  is,  independent  of  their  integration,  a 
very  important  acquisition,  on  account  of  the  approximations  which 
mathematical  analysis  allows  between  questions,  otherwise  hetero- 
geneous, which  lead  to  similar  equations.  This  fundamental  prop- 
erty, whose  value  we  have  so  often  to  recognise,  applies  remarkably 
in  the  present  case;  and  especially  since  the  creation  of  mathemat- 
ical thermology,  whose  principal  equations  are  strongly  analogous 
to  those  of  vibratory  motion. — This  means  of  investigation  is  all 
the  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  direct 
iriquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  sound.  We  may  decide  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  atmospheric  medium  for  the  transmission  of  sonorous 
vibrations  ;  and  we  may  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  determining 
by  experiment  the  duration  of  the  propagation,  in  the  air,  and  then 
through  other  media  ;  but  the  general  laws  of  the  vibrations  of  so- 
norous bodies  escape  immediate  observation.  We  should  know  al- 
most nothing  of  the  whole  case  if  the  mathematical  theory  did  not 
come  in  to  connect  the  different  phenomena  of  sound,  enabling  us  to 
substitute  for  direct  observation  an  equivalent  examination  of  more 
favorable  cases  subjected  to  the  same  law.  For  instance,  when  the 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  vibrating  cords  has  shown  us  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  number  of  oscillations  is  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  cord,  we  see  that  the  most  rapid  vibra- 
tions of  a  very  short  cord  may  be  counted,  since  the  law  enables  us 
to  direct  our  attention  to  very  slow  vibrations.  The  same  substi- 
tution is  at  our  command  in  many  cases  in  which  it  is  less  direct. 
Still,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  process  of  experimentation  has 
not  been  further  improved. 

Acoustics  consists  of  three  parts.  We  might  per- 
haps say  four,  including  the  timbre  (ring  or  tone)  aris- 
ing from  the  particular  mode  of  vibration  of  each  resonant  body. 
This  quality  is  so  real  that  we  constantly  speak  of  it,  both  in  daily 
life  and  in  natural  history  :  but  it  would  be  wandering  out  of  the 
department  of  general  physics  to  inquire  what  constitutes  the  ring 
or  tone  peculiar  to  different  bodies,  such  as  stones,  wood,  metals, 
organized  tissues,  etc.,  whose  properties  lie  within  the  scope  of  con- 
crete physics.  But,  if  vsre  regard  this  quality  as  capable  of  modifi- 
cation by  changes  of  circumstances,  then  we  bring  it  into  the  domain 
of  acoustics,  and  recognise  its   proper   position,  though  we  know 
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nothing  else  about  it.  That  part  of  the  science  presents  a  mere 
void. 

Tlie  three  parts  referred  to  are,  first,  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
sounds  :  next,  their  degree  of  intensity  ;  and  thirdly,  their  musical 
tone.  Of  these  departments,  the  second  is  that  of  which  our  knowl- 
edge is  most  imperfect. 

SECTION   I. 
PROPAGATION    OF    SOUNDS. 

Propagation  of  ^^  to  the  first,  the  propagation  of  sounds,  the  sim- 
souuds.  plest,  most  interesting,  and  best  known  question  is  the 

measurement  of  the  duration,  especially  when  the  atmosphere  is 
the  medium.  Newton  enunciated  it  very  simply,  apart  from  all 
modifying  causes; — that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  that  acquired  by 
a  gravitanng  body  falling  from  a  height  equal  to  half  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere, — supposing  the  atmosphere  homogeneous.  In  an 
analoi:;ous  way,  we  may  calculate  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  dif- 
ferent gases,  according  to  their  i-espective  densities  and  elasticities. 
By  this  law  the  speed  of  sound  in  the  air  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
dependent of  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  since,  by  Mariotte's  rules, 
the  density  and  elasticity  of  the  air  always  vai-y  in  proportion  ;  and 
their  niutual  relation  alone  influences  the  velocity  in  question.  Of 
Laplace's  rectification  of  Newton's  formula,  we  took  notice  pist 
iio^v. — One  important  result  of  this  law  is  the  necessary  identity  of 
the  velocity  of  different  sounds,  notwithstanding  their  varying  de- 
grees of  intensity  or  of  acuteness.  If  any  inequality  existed,  we 
should  be  able  to  establish  it,  from  the  irregularity  which  must  take 
place  in  musical  intervals  at  a  certain  distance. 

All  mathematical  calculations  about  the  velocity  of 
sj^eric*  agaa-  souiid  supjiosc  tlic  atmosphcre  to  be  motionless,  except 
**""■  in    I'egard  to  the  vibrations  under   notice,  and  it  is  one 

of  the  interesting  points  of  the  case  to  ascertain  what  effect  is  pro- 
duced bv  agitations  of  the  air.  The  result  of  experiments  for  this 
purpose  is  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  common  winds,  there  is  no 
perceptil)le  effect  on  the  velocity  of  sound  when  the  direction  of 
the  atmosj^heric  cni-rent  is  perpendicular  to  that  in  which  the  sound 
is  propagated  ;  and  that  when  the  two  directions  coincide,  the 
velocity  is  slightly  accelerated  if  the  directions  agree,  and  retarded 
if  they  are  opposed  :  but  the  amount  and,  of  course,  the  law  of  this 
sliijht  perturbation  are  unknown. — It  is  only  in  regard  to  the  air 
that  the  velocity  of  sound  has  been  effectually  studied. 

SECTION    II. 
INTENSITY    OF    SOUNDS. 

Intensity  of         ^®  ^''^"  "^^  pretend  to  be  any  wiser  about  the  inten- 
sounds.  git;y  of  sounds, — whlcli  is  the  second  part  of  aconstics. 

Not  only  have  the  phenomena  never   been  analyzed  or   ostimatod. 

but  the  labors  of  the  student  have  added    notiiing  essential    to    riio 
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results  of  popular  experience  about  the  influences  which  regulate 
the  intensity  of  sound;  such  as  the  extent  of  vibniting  surfaces, 
the  distance  of  the  resonant  body,  and  so  on.  These  subjects  have 
therefore  no  right  to  figure  in  our  programmes  of  ])liysical  science  ; 
and  to  expatiate  upon  them  is  to  misconceive  tlie  character  of  sci- 
ence, which  can  never  be  anything  else  than  a  special  carrying  out 
of  universal  reason  and  experience,  and  which  therefore  has  for  its 
starting  point  the  aggregate  of  the  ideas  spontaneously  acquirc(l  l)y 
the  generality  of  men  in  regard  to  the  subjects  in  question.  If  we 
did  but  attend  to  this  trutli,  we  should  simplify  our  scientific  ex- 
positions not  a  little,  by  stripping  them  of  a  multitude  of  superflu- 
ous details  which  only  obscure  the  additions  that  science  is  able  to 
make  to  the  fundamental  mass- of  human  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  intensity  of  sound,  the  only  scientific  inquiry, 
— a  very  easy  one, — which  has  been  accomplished,  relates  to  the 
effect  of  the  density  of  the  atmospheric  medium  on  the  force  of 
sounds.  Here  acoustics  confirms  and  explains  the  common  obser- 
vation on  the  attenuation  of  sound  in  proportion  to  tlie  rarity  of 
the  air,  without  informing  us  whether  the  weakening  of  the  sound 
is  in  exact  proportion  to'  the  rarefaction  of  the  medium,  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose.  In  my  opinion,  we  know  nothing  yet  of  a  mat- 
ter usually  understood  to  be  settled, — the  mode  of  decrease  of  sound, 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  sounding  body;  as  to  which 
science  has  added  nothing  to  ordinary  experience.  It  is  commonlv 
supposed  that  the  decrease  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of 
the  distance.  This  would  be  a  very  important  law  if  we  could 
establish  it:  but  it  is  at  present  only  a  conjecture;  and  _I^  prefer 
admitting  our  ignorance  to  attempting  to  conceal  a  scientific  void, 
by  arbitrarily  extending  to  this  case  the  mathematical  formula  which 
belongs  to  gravitation.  A  natural  prejudice  may  dispose  us  to 
find  it  again  here;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  its  presence. 

It  would  be  strange  if  we  had  any  notion  of  the  law  of  the  case, 
when  we  have  not  yet  any  fixed  ideas  as  to  the  way  in  which  inten- 
sity of  sound  may  be  estimated ;  nor  even  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  term.  We  have  no  instrument  which  can  fulfil,  with  i-egnrd 
to  the  theory  of  sound,  the  same  office  as  the  pendulum  and  the  ba- 
rometer with  regard  to  gravity,  or  the  thermometer  and  electrome- 
ter with  regard  to  heat  and  electricity.  We  do  not  even  discern 
any  clear  principle  by  which  to  conceive  of  a  sonometer.  Wliile 
the  science  is  in  this  state,  it  is  much  too  soon  to  hazard  any  nu- 
merical law  of  the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  sound. 
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The  thiru  department  of  acoustics, — the  tlieory  of  ^^ 

„    r  •  1         ^-    ,•  Theory  of  Tones. 

tones. — IS  by  far  ti)e  most  interesting  and  satisfactory 
to  U'i  in  its  existing  state. 

Till,'  laws  which  derennine  the  musical  natui'e  of  different  sounds. 
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that  is,  tlieir  precise  degree  of  acuteiiess  or  gravity,  marked  bj  tlie 
iiuinber  of  vibrations  executed  in  a  given  time,  are  accurately 
known  only  in  the  elementary  case  of  a  series  of  linear,  even  recti- 
linear vibrations  produced  either  in  a  metallic  rod,  fixed  at  one 
end  and  free  at  the  other,  or  in  a  column  of  air  filling  a  very 
narrow  cylindrical  pipe.  It  is  by  a  combination  of  experiment 
and  of  mathimatical  theory  that  this  case  is  understood.  It  is  the 
most  important  for  the  analysis  of  the  commonest  inorganic  instru- 
ments, but  not  for  the  study  of  the  mechanisin  of  hearing  and 
utterance.  With  regard  to  stretched  cords,  the  established  mathe- 
inatical  theory  is  that  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  is 
in  the  direct  i-atio  of  the  square  root  of  the  tension  of  the  cord, 
and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  product  of  its  length  b}'  its  thick- 
ness. In  straight  and  homogeneous  metallic  rods  this  number  is  in 
proportion  to  the  relation  of  their  thickness  to  the  square  of  their 
length.  This  essential  difference  between  the  laws  of  these  two 
kinds  of  vibrations  is  owing  to  the  flexibilitv  of  the  one  sounding 
body  and  the  rigidity  of  the  other.  Oi)servation  pointed  it  out 
first,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  thickness.  These 
laws  relate  to  ordinaiy  vibrations,  which  take  place  transversely ; 
but  there  are  vibrations  in  a  longitudinal  dii'ection  much  more  acute, 
which  are  not  affected  by  thickness,  and  in  which  the  difference  be- 
tween strings  and  rods  disappears,  the  vibrations  varying  recipro- 
cally to  the  length  ;  a  result  which  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
inextensibility  of  the  string  being  equivalent  to  the  I'igidity  of  the 
rod.  A  third  order  of  vibrations  arises  from  the  twisting  of  metal- 
lic rods,  when  the  direction  becomes  more  or  less  oblique.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  however  that  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  these  three  kinds  are  not  radically  distinct,  as  they  can  be 
mutually  transformed  by  varying  the  direction  in  which  the  sounds 
are  propagated.  As  for  the  sounds  yielded  by  a  column  of  air,  the 
number  of  vibrations  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  length  of  each 
column,  if  the  mechanical  state  of  the  air  is  undisturbed  ;  other- 
wise, it  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  relation  between  the  elastic- 
ity of  the  air  and  its  density.  Hence  it  is  that  changes  of  tem- 
])erature  which  alter  this  relation  in  the.  same  direction  have  here 
an  action  absolutely  inverse  to  that  which  they  produce  on  strings 
or  rods:  and  thus  it  is  explained  by  acoustics  why  it  is  impossible, 
as  musicians  have  always  found  it,  to  maintain  through  a  changing 
temperatui'e  the  harmony  at  first  established  between  stringed  and 
wind  instruments. 

Thus  far  the  resonant  line  has  been  supposed  to  vibrate  through 
its  whole  length.  But  if,  as  usually  happens,  the  slightest  obsta- 
cle to  the  vibrations  occurs  at  any  point,  the  sound  undergoes  a 
radical  modification,  the  law  of  which  could  not  have  been  mathe- 
iiiaticallv  discovei'ed,  but  has  been  clearly  apprehended  by  the  great 
acoustic  experimentalist,  Sauveur.  He  has  established  that  the 
Sound  produced  coincides  with  that  which  would  be  yielded  by  a 
siinihtr   but   shorter  cord  equal   in  lengfii  to  that  of  the  greatest 
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common  measure  between  the  two  pai-ts  of  tlie  wliole  strino-.  The 
same  discovery  explain*  another  fundamental  law,  wliich  we  owe  to 
the  same  philosopher — tliat  of  the  series  of  harnionic  sounds  which 
always  accompanies  the  principal  sound  of  every  resoiuint  strinw-, 
their  ticuteness  increasinij:  with  the  natural  series  of  whole  numbei\s  ; 
the  truth  of  which  is  easily  tested  by  a  delicate  ear  or  by  experi- 
ment, Tiie  phenomenon  is,  if  not  explained,  exactly  represented 
by  referring  it  to  the  preceding  case;  though  we  can"not  conceive 
liow  the  spontaneous  division  of  the  string  takes  place,  nor  how  so 
many  vibratory  motions,  so  nearly  simultaneous,  agree  as  thev  do. 

These  are  the  laws  of  simple  sound.  Of  the  impor-  con.poswon  of 
tant  theory  of  the  composition  of  sounds  we  have  yet  souuiis. 
very  imperfect  notions.  It  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  ex- 
perimejit  of  the  musician  Tartini,  with  regard  to  resulting  sounds. 
He  showed  that  the  precisely  simultaneous  production  of  anv  two 
sounds,  sufficiently  marked  and  intense,  occasions  a  single  sonnd, 
graver  than  the  other  two,  according  to  an  invariable  and  simple 
rule.  Interesting  as  this  fact  is,  it  relates  to  physiology,  and  not 
to  acoustics.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  nerves  ;  a  sort  of  normal 
liallucination  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  analogous  to  optical  illusions. 

The  vibrations  of  resonant  surfaces  have  exhibited  some  curious 
phenomena  to  observation,  though  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
case  is  still  in  its  infancy:  and  M.  Savart's  observations  on  the 
vibratory  motions  of  stretched  membranes  must  cast  much  light  on 
the  auditory  mechanism,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  degrees  of  ten- 
sion, the  hygrometrical  state,  etc. 

The  study  of  the  most  general  and  most  complicated  case,  that 
of  a  mass  which  vibrates  in  three  dimensions,  is  scarcelv  beijun,  ex- 
cept with  some  hollow  and  regular  solids.  Yet  this  andysis  is 
above  all  important,  as  without  it  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  exjDlanation  of  any  real  instrument;  even  of  those  in 
which  the  principal  sound  is  produced  by  simple  lines,  the  vibra- 
tions of  which  must  always  be  more  or  less  modified  by  the  masses 
which  are  connected  with  them.  We  may  say  that"^the  state  of 
acoustics  is  such  that  we  can  not  explain  the  fniid;imental  propei- 
ties  of  any  musical  instruments  whatever.  Daniel  Bernouilli  worked 
at  the  theory  of  wind  instruments;  a  subject  which  may  appear 
very  simple,  but  which  really  requires  the  liighest  perfection  of  the 
science,  even  putting  aside  those  extraordinary  effects,  far  tran- 
scending scientific  analysis,  which  the  art  of  a  m^usician  may  obtain 
from  any  instrument  whatever,  and  restricting  ourselves  to  influen- 
ces which  may  be  clearly  defined  and  durably  characterized. 

Imperfect  as  is  our  review  of  Acoustics,  I  liope  we  now  under- 
stand something  of  its  general  character,  the  importance  of  its  laws, 
as  far  as  we  know  them,  the  connection  of  its  parts,  the  develop- 
ment that  they  have  obtained,  and  the  intervals  which  are  left  void, 
to  be  filled  up  by  future  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


OPTICS. 


The  emancipation  of  natural  philosopliy  from  theological  and 
metaphysical  influence  has  thus  far  gone  on  by  means  of  a  succes- 
sion of  partial  efforts,  each  isolated  in  intention,  though  all  conver- 
ging to  a  flnal  end,  amid  the  entire  unconsciousness  of 
the^°nature  o^  tliosc  wlio  wcrc  bringing  that  result  to  pass.      Such  an 
'^   ■  incoherence  is  a  valuable  evidence  of  the  foi'ce  of  that 

instinct  which  universally  characterizes  modern  intelligence;  but 
it  is  an  evil,  in  as  far  as  it  has  retarded  and  embarrassed  and  even 
introduced  hesitation  into  the  course  of  our  liberation.  No  one 
liaving  hitherto  conceived  of  the  positive  philosophy  as  a  whole,  and 
the  conditions  of  positivity  not  liaving  been  analyzed,  much  less 
prescribed,  with  the  modifications  apju-opriate  to  different  orders 
of  researches,  it  has  followed  that  the  founders  of  natural  philoso- 
phy have  renniined  under  theological  and  metaphysical  influences 
in  all  departmcTits  but  the  one  in  which  they  were  working,  even 
while  their  own  labors  were  preparing  the  overthrow  of  those  influ- 
ences. It  is  certain  that  no  thinker  has  ai)proached  Descartes  in 
the  clearness  and  comjileteness  with  which  he  apprehended  the 
true  character  of  modern  philosophy  ;  no  one  exei-cised  so  inten- 
tionally an  action  so  direct,  extensive,  and  effectual,  on  this  trans- 
formation, though  the  action  might  be  transitory  ;  and  no  one  was 
so  independent  of  the  spirit  of  his  contemporaries;  yet  Descartes, 
who  overthrew  the  whole  ancient  philosoph}'  about  inorganic  phe- 
nomena, and  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  organic,  was  led  away 
by  the  tendency  of  his  age  in  a  contrary  direction,  when  he  strove 
to  put  new  life  into  the  old  theological  and  metaphysical  concep- 
tions of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  If  it  was  so  with  Descartes,  who 
is  one  of  the  chief  types  of  the  progress  of  tlie  general  development 
of  humanity,  we  can  not  be  surprised  that  men  of  a  more  special 
genius,  who  have  been  occupied  rather  with  the  development  of 
science  than  of  the  human  Tuind,  should  have  followed  a  metaphys- 
ical direction  in  some  matters,  while  in  others  not  very  remote  they 
have  manifested  the  true  positive  spirit. 

These  observations  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  philosophi- 
cal history  of  Optics — the  department  of  Physics  in  which  an 
imperfect  positivism  maintains  the  strongest  consistence — chiefly 
through  the  matliematical  labors  which  are  connected  with  it. 
The  founders  of  this  science  are  those  who  jiave  done  most  tow- 
ard laying  the  foundations  of  the  Positive  Philoso})h3' — Descartes, 
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Hnypjhens,  and  Newton  ;  yet  each  one  of  them  was  led  away  by 
the  old  spirit  of  the  absolute  to  create  a  chimerical  hypothesis  on 
the  nature  of  light.  That  Newton  should  hav^e  done  this  is  the 
most  remarkable,  considering  how  his  doctrine  of  gravitation  had 
raised  tiie  conception  of  modern  philosophy  above  the  point  at 
which  Descartes  had  left  it,  by  establishing  the  radical  inanity  of 
all  research  into  the  nature  and  mode  of  production  of  phenomena, 
and  by  showing  that  the  great  end  of  scientific  etf(jrt  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  particular  facts  to  one  singular  and  general  fact. 
Newton  himself,  whose  favorite  saying  was,  ''  O  !  Physics,  beware 
of  Metaphysics!'' allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  old  habits  of 
philosophizing  to  personify  light  as  a  substance  distinct  from  and 
independent  of  the  luminous  body  :  a  conception  as  metaphysical 
as  it  would  have  been  to  imagine  gravity  to  have  an  existence  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  gravitating  body. 

After  what  has  been  said  about  the  philosophical  theory  of  hy- 
potheses, there  can  be  no  occasion  to  expose  the  fictitious  chai'acter 
■of  the  respective  doctrines  of  philosophers  on  the  nature  of  light. 
Each  one  has  exposed  the  untenableness  of  those  of  others;  and 
each  explorer  has  confined  himself  to  the  evidence  which  favored 
liis  own  conception.  Euler  brought  fatal  objections  against  the 
doctrine  of  emission;  yet,  at  the  present  day,  our  instructors  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  the  emission  doctrine  have  offered 
equally  fatal  objections  to  that  of  undulations.  To  take  the  most 
simple  instance — Has  the  fact  of  propagation  in  all  directions,  char- 
acteristic of  the  vibratory  motion,  ever  been  reconciled  with  the 
<jommon  phenomenon  of  night ;  that  is,  of  darkness  produced  l)y 
the  interposition  of  an  opaque  body  ?  Does  not  the  fundamental 
objection  of  the  Newtonians  about  this  matter  hold  its  ground 
against  the  system  of  Descartes  and  Iluyghens,  untouched  at  this 
liour  as  it  was  above  a  century  ago,  after  all  the  subterfuges  that  have 
been  in  use  ever  since  ?  Tlie  case  is  made  clearer  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  phenomena  which  the  two  theories  will  suit  equally  well. 
If  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  issue  with  equal  ease  from 
the  hypotheses  of  emission  and  undulation,  it  is  prett}'  clear  that 
our  business  is  with  the  laws,  and  not  with  the  hypotheses.  The 
mathematical  labors  expended  on  the  opposite  theories  will  not 
have  been  thrown  away  ;  they  will  show,  in  a  very  short  time,  that 
the  analytical  apparatus  is  no  certain  instrument  of  truth,  as  it  has 
served  the  purpose  of  both  hypotheses  equally  well ;  as  it  would, 
quite  as  easily,  of  many  others,  if  the  progress  of  positivity  was 
not  excluding,  more  and  more,  this  vicious  method  of  philosophi- 
zing. It  is  true,  the  most  enlightened  advocates  of  both  systems 
are  ready  to  give  up  the  reality  of  emission  and  of  undulation,  and 
hold  to  them  only  as  a  matter  of  logical  convenience — as  a  rallying- 
point  of  ideas.  But  if  we  can  pass  from  the  one  liypothesis  to  the 
other  without  affecting  the  science  at  all,  it  is  clear  that  such  an 
artitice  is  needless.  AVe  must  admit,  as  we  before  said,  that  the 
■combination  of  scientihc  ideas  would  be  extremelv  difficult  to  minds 
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trained  under  the  prevalent  liabitsof  thoiiglit,  if  tliey  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  such  a  mode  of  connection  as  they  here  contend  for;, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  next  generation  of  scientific 
thinkers  would  combine  their  ideas  more  easily,  and  much  more 
perfectly,  if  they  were  trained  to  regard  directly  the  relations  of 
phenomena,  without  Ijeing  troubled  by  artifices  like  these,  which 
only  obscure  scientific  realities. 

The  history  of  Optics,  regarded  as  a  whole,  seems  to  show  that 
these  hypotheses  have  not  sensibly  aided  the  progi'ess  of  the  theory 
of  light,  since  all  our  impoi'tant  acquisitions  have  been  entirely  in- 
dependent of  them.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction,  which  were  discovered  before  these  hypotheses  were 
created,  but  with  regard  to  all  the  other  leading  truths  of  Optics. 
The  hypothesis  of  emission  no  more  suggested  to  Newton  the  notion 
of  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  different  colors,  than  that  of 
undulation  disclosed  to  Iluj'ghens  the  law  of  double  refraction 
proper  to  certain  substances.  Great  discoverers  like  these  observe 
a  connection  of  facts,  and  then  create  an  hypothesis  to  account  for 
the  connection  ;  and  then  those  who  come  after  them  conclude  that 
the  chimerical  conceptions  must  be  inseparable  from  the  immortal 
discoveries.  There  is  a  use,  as  I  have  before  asserted,  in  these 
imaginary  conceptions,  which,  in  regard  to  their  one  function,  are 
indispensable.  They  serve,  transiently,  to  develop  the  scientific 
spirit  b}'  carrying  us  over  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  positive 
system.  They  can  do  this  and  nothing  more,  and  they  accom- 
plished their  task  some  time  ago.  Their  action  can  henceforth  be 
only  injurious,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  Optics,  as  any  one  may 
see  who  will  inquire  into  the  state  of  this  science — particulaily 
since  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  undulatory  in  the  place 
of  the  emissive  system. 

One  more  error  must  be  noticed  before  we  leave  the 
dency  to  system- subject  of  the  uuscieutific  pursult  of  Optics.  Some  en- 
lightened students  imagine  that  the  science  acquires  u 
satisfactory  rationality  by  being  attached  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  universal  mechanics.  The  emission  doctrine,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, must  suppose  luminous  phenomena  to  be  in  analogy  with 
those  of  ordinary  motion  ;  and  if  the  doctrine  of  undulation  means 
anything,  itmeans  that  the  phenomena  of  light  and  sound  are  alike 
ill  their  vibratory  agitation  ;  and  thus  the  one  party  likens  optics 
to  barology  and  the  other  to  acoustics.  But  not  oiil}'  is  nothing^ 
gained  by  the  supposition,  but  if  either  was  the  case,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  imagination  or  for  ai-gument.  The  connection 
would  be  at  once  apparent  to  all  eyes  on  the  simple  view  of  the 
phenomena.  Sucli  a  reference  of  phenomena  to  those  general  laws 
has  never  been  a  matter  of  question  or  of  conjecture.  The  only 
difficulty  has  been  to  know  those  laws  well  enough  to  admit  of  the 
application.  No  one  doubted  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  princi 
])al  effects  of  gravity  and  sound  long  before  tbe  progress  of  rational 
dynamics  admitted  of  their  exact  analysis.     The  ai)]ilicatioii  pow- 
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erfully  tended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  pei-fecting  of  barology  and 
acoustics ;  hut  tliis  was  precisely  hecanse  there  M'as  nothing  forced 
or  liypothetical  about  it.  It  is  otherwise  witli  Optics.  Notwith- 
standing all  arbitrary  suppositions,  the  phenomena  of  light  will 
always  constitute  a  category  sui  generis^  necessarily  irreducible  to 
anv  other :  a  lio-ht  will  be  for  ever  lieterogeneous  to  a  motion  or  a 
sound. 

Again,  pliysiological  considerations  discredit  this  confusion  of 
ideas,  b}'  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  tlie  sense  of  sight 
from  those  of  hearing,  and  of  touch  oi'  pressure.  If  we  could  abol- 
ish such  distinctions  as  these  by  gratuitous  hypotheses,  there  is  no 
saying  where  we  should  stop  in  our  wanderings.  A  chemical  phi- 
losoplier  might  make  a  type  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  and 
proceed  to  explain  colors  and  tones  by  likening  them  to  flavors  and 
scents.  It  does  not  require  a  wilder  Imagination  to  do  this,  than 
to  issue  as  a  supposition,  now  become  classical,  that  sounds  and 
colors  are  radically  alike.  It  is  much  better  to  leave  such  a  pur- 
suit of  scientific  unity,  and  to  admit  that  the  categories  of  hetero- 
geneous phenomena  are  more  numerous  than  a  vicious  systemizing 
tendency  would  suppose.  Natural  philosophy  would,  no  doubt,  be 
more  perfect  if  it  were  otherwise;  but  co-ordination  is  of  no  use 
unless  it  rests  on  real  and  fundamental  assimilation.  Physicists 
must  then  abstain  from  fancifully  connecting  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  those  of  motion.  All  that  0[>ticscan  admit  of  mathemat- 
ical treatment  is  with  relation,  not  to  mechanics,  but  to  geometry,^ 
which  is  eminently  applicable  to  it,  from  the  evidently  geometrical 
character  of  the  principal  laws  of  light.  The  only  case  in  which 
we  can  conceive  of  a  direct  application  of  analysis  is  in  certain 
optical  researches  in  which  observation  would  innnediately  furnish 
some  numerical  relations;  and  in  no  case  must  the  positive  study 
of  light  give  place  to  a  dynamical  analysis.  These  are  the  two 
directions  in  which  geometers  may  aid  the  progress  of  Optical  sci- 
ence,, which  they  have  only  too  effectually  impeded  by  prolonging 
the  influence  of  anti-scientiiic  hypotheses  through  inappropriate  and 
ill-conceived  analys.es. 

The  genius  of  Fourier  released  us  from  tlie  necessity  of  applying 
the  doctrine  of  hypotheses,  as  previously  laid  down,  to  the  case  of 
thermology  ;  and  neither  barology  nor  acoustics  required  it.  As  to 
electrology,  there  are  abundance  of  chimerical  conceptions  prepon- 
derant in  that  department;  but  their  absurdities  are  so  obvious, 
that  almost  all  their  advocates  acknowledge  them.  It  is  in  Optics 
that  the  plausibility  and  consistence  of  such  chimeras  give  them  the 
most  importance;  and  I  have  therefore  chosen  that  department  a& 
the  ground  on  which  they  should  be  judged. 

We  will  now  pass  from   these  useless  hypotheses  to  the  real 
knowledge  that  we  are  in  possession  of  about  the  theory  of  light. 
The  whole  of  Optics  is  naturall}'  divided  into  four  de-  Divisions  of  op- 
partments,  as  light,  whether  homogeneous  or  colored,  "'^^• 
is  dii'ect,  reflected,  refracted,  or  diffracted.     These  elementary  ef- 
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fects  usually  co-exist  in  ordinary  piienoinena  ;  but  they  are  distinct, 
and  must  therefore  be  separately  considered.  These  four  parts 
•comprehend  all  optical  phenomena  which  are  rigorously  universal; 
but  we  must  add,  as  an  indispensable  complement,  two  other  sec- 
tions, relating  to  double  refraction  and  polarization.  These  orders 
oi  phenomena  are  proper  to  certain  bodies;  but,  beside  that,  they 
are  a  remarkable  modification  of  fundamental  phenomena,  they  ap- 
pear in  more  and  more  bodies,  as  the  study  proceeds,  and  their 
conditions  refer  more  to  general  circumstances  of  structure  than  to 
incidents  of  substance.  For  these  reasons  they  ought  to  be  exactly 
analyzed.  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  not  our  business  to  classify  the 
Irrelevant  mat-  application  of  thcsc  six  departments  either  to  natural 
*^^®-  history,  as  in  the  beautiful  Newtonian  theory  of  the 

rainbow,  or  to  the  arts,  as  in  the  analysis  of  optical  instruments. 
These  applications  serve  as  the  best  measure  of  the  degree  of  per- 
fection of  the  science ;  but  they  do  not  enter  into  the  field  of  opti- 
cal philosophy,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned. 
Theory  of  vis-  For  the  sauic  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  condemn 
*°"-  theories  of  hearing  and  utterance,  in  connection  with 

Phj'sics,  we  must  now  refuse  to  include  among  optical  phenomena 
the  theory  of  vision,  which  certainly  belongs  to  physiology.  When 
physicists  undertake  the  study  of  it,  they  bring  only  one  of  the 
special  qualifications  necessary,  being  otherwise  on  a  level  with  the 
multitude;  and,  however  important  their  one  qualification  maybe, 
it  cannot  fulfil  all  the  conditions.  It  is  in  consequence  of  so  many 
•conditions  being  unfulfilled,  that  the  explanations  hitherto  offered 
have  been  so  incomplete,  and  therefore  illusoiy.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  law  of  vision  which  can  be  regarded  as  established  on  a 
sound  basis,  even  whei'e  the  simplest  and  commonest  phenomena 
ai-e  in  question.  The  elementary  faculty  of  seeing  distinctly  at 
unequal  distances  I'emains  without  any  satisfactoiy  explanation, 
though  physicists  have  attempted  to  refer  it  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  ocular  apparatus  in  succession.  This  humbling  ignoraivceis 
no  doubt  owing  to  scientific  men,  both  physiologists  and  physicists, 
having  left  the  theory  of  sensations  in  the  hands  of  the  metaphj'si- 
€ians,  who  have  got  nothing  out  of  it  but  some  deceptive  ideology  ; 
but  before  this  time  we  should  have  approached  to  something  like 
positive  solutions,  but  for  the  bad  organization  of  scientific  labor 
among  us.  If,  from  the  time  of  these  questions  beginning  to  as- 
;sume  a  positive  character,  anatomists  and  physiologists  had  occu- 
pied themselves  with  a  theory  of  vision  gi-ounded  on  the  materials 
fui'iiished  by  Optical  science,  instead  of  looking  to  physicists  for 
solutions  which  they  could  not  furnish,  oui"  condition  in  i-egai'd  to 
this  important  subject  wouUI  he  somewhat  less  deplorable  than  if  is. 
•Specific  Color  Aiiotlicr  studv  wliicli  iiiust  he  excluded  from  Optics, 
of  Bodies.  j^^jjj  fi-oiii  all  natni'al  pliiU)Sophy,  is  the  tiieory  of  the  cohn- 

■of  bodies.  I  need  not  explain  that  I  am  notreferringto  the  admir:il)le 
JSTewtonian  experimentson  thedecomposition  of  light,which  lunesup- 
plied  a  fundamental  idea,  common  to  all  the  departments  of  Optics. 
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I  refer  to  the  attempts  made  to  ascertain,  now  through  the  tlieorj 
of  emission,  and  now  throngh  that  of  undulation,  the  inexpHcable 
primitive  phenomenon  of  theelementaiy  color  proper  to  every  sub- 
stance. The  so-called  explanations,  about  the  supposed  faculty  of 
reflecting  or  transmitting  such  and  such  a  kind  of  rays,  or  of 
-exciting  such  and  such  an  order  of  ethereal  vibrations,  in  virtue 
of  certain  supposed  derangements  of  the  molecules,  are  more  ditK- 
cult  to  conceive  than  the  fact  itself,  and  are,  in  truth,  as  absurd  as 
the  explanations  that  Moliere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  metaphys- 
ical doctors.  It  is  lamentable  that  we  should  have  such  comments 
to  make  in  these  days.  Nobody  now  tries  to  explain  the  speciflc 
gravity  proper  to  any  substance  or  structure:  and  why  should  we 
attempt  it  with  regard  to  specific  color,  which  is  quite  as  primitive 
an  attribute?  In  phj'siology,  the  consideration  of  colors  is  of  high 
importance,  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  vision  ;  and  in  natural 
history,  it  may  prove  a  useful  means  of  classification  :  but,  in  optics, 
the  object  of  the  true  theory  of  colors  is  merely  to  perfect  the 
analysis  of  light,  so  as  to  estimate  the  influence  of  structure  or  other 
circumstance  upon  transmitted  or  i-eflected  color,  without  entering 
into  the  causes  of  specific  coloring.  The  fleld  of  inquiry  is  vast 
enough,  without  any  such  illusory  research  as  this. 

SECTION  I. 
STUDY"    OF    DIRECT    LIGHT. 

The  first  department  is  that  of   Optics,  properly  so 

n     1  ii  ,1  L-    1  •         ^  1  •     1  /_         n^\  •  i         .  •         Optics  proper. 

called,  or  tlie  study  of  dii'cct  light,  ihis  and  catoptrics 
are  the  only  part  of  the  science  cultivated  by  the  ancients  ;  but 
this  branch  is  as  old  as  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  rectilinear 
propagation  of  life  in  every  homogeneous  medium.  This  primary 
law  makes  purely  geometrical  questions  of  problems  relating  to  the 
theory  of  shadows  ;  (Questions  difficult  to  numage  in  many  cases, 
but  not  in  the  most  important, — those  of  very  distant  luminous 
bodies,  or  bodies  of  extremely  small  dimensions.  The  theory  de- 
l^ends,  both  for  the  shadow  and  the  penumbra,  on  the  determina- 
tion of  an  extensible  surface,  cii-cumscribed  at  once  by  the  luminous 
and  the  illuminated  body. — Whatever  its  i-eal  antiquity  maybe,  this 
tirst  part  of  Optics  is  still  very  imperfect,  reo-arded  from 

^1  '  1  .'  ...  ,''.'.,  1  ,11  Imperfections. 

tlie  second  point  of  view  ;  that  is.  with  regard  to  tiie  laws 
of  the  intensity  of  light,  or  what  is  called  jj/iotometrjy.  Important  as 
it  is  to  have  a  clear  knowledge,  our  notions  areas  yet  either  vague 
or  precarious  as  to  how  the  intensity  of  light  is  modified  by  such 
circumstances  as  its  direction,  whether  emergent  or  incident ;  its 
distance  ;  its  absorption  by  the  medium  ;  and,  finally,  its  color. 

We  are  met  by  a  grand  difficulty  at  the  outset.     We 
liave  no  photometrical  instruments  that  can  be  depended      °  """^  '^' 
on  foi-  enabling  us  to  verify  our  conjectures  on  the  difl'erent  modes 
of  gradation  of  light.     All  our  photometers  rest  on  a  sort  of  vicious 
circle,  being  devised  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  they  ar 
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destined  to  verify,  and  general!}^  according  to  the  most  doubtful  of 
ali,  in  virtue  of  its  metaphysical  origin, — that  which  relates  to 
distance.  We  have  called  light  an  emanation  ;  have  calculated 
its  intensity  by  the  square  of  its  distance  :  and  then,  without  con- 
firming this  conjecture  by  any  experiment  whatever,  we  have  pro- 
ceeded to  found  the  whole  of  photometry  upon  it.  And  when  this 
conjecture  was  replaced  by  that  of  unduhitions,  we  accepted  the 
same  photometry,  neglecting  the  consideration  that  it  must  requiic 
revision  from  its  very  basis.  It  is  clear  what  our  present  pliotom- 
etry  must  be,  after  such  treatment  as  this.  Tlie  law  relating  to 
direction,  in  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  emergence  or  of  in- 
cidence, is  no  better  demonstrated  than  that  of  distance,  though  it 
comes  from  a  less  suspicious  source.  It  has  nothing  about  it  at 
present  like  Fourier's  labors  on  radiating  heat;  and  yet  it  seems  as 
if  it  would  admit  of  an  analogous  mathematical  elaboration.  The 
only  part  of  photometry  which  has,  as  yet,  any  scientific  consistency 
is  the  mathematical  theory  of  gradual  absorption  of  light  by  any 
medium.  Bouguer  and  Lambert  have  given  us  some  interesting 
knowledge  about  this:  but  even  here  we  are  on  unstable  ground,  for 
want  of  precise  and  unquestionable  experiments.  Again,  the  photo- 
metrical  influence  of  color  has  been  the  subject  of  some  exact  obser- 
vations ;  but  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  general  and  precise  con- 
clusions, unless  it  be  the  fixing  of  the  maximum  of  bi'ightness  in  the 
middle  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Thus,  to  sum  up,  in  this  first,  oldest, 
and  simplest  department  of  optics,  philosophers  have  scarcely  out- 
stripped popular  observation, — leaving  out  what  belongs  to  geom- 
etry, and  the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of 
light,  wliich  is  furnished  by  astronomy. 

SECTION  n. 
CATOPTRICS. 

It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  catoptrics,  and  yet  mare,  dioptrics, 
if  we  discard  questions  about  the  first  causes  of  i-eflection  and 
refraction.  Scientific  studies  have  lai-gely  extended  and  perfected 
universal  ideas  about  those  two  orders  of  general  phenomena;  and 
the  varied  effects  belonging  to  tliem  are  now  referred  with  great 
precision  to  a  very  small  number  of  uniform  laws,  of  remarkable 
simplicity. 

Great  law  of  Tlic  fundamental  law  of  catoptrics,  well  known  by 

reflection.  ^j^g  anciciits,  and  abundantly  contirmed  by  experiment^ 
is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  form  and  nature  of  the  reflecting  body, 
and  the  color  and  intensity  of  the  light,  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  in  the  same  normal 
plane.  Under  this  law,  the  analj^sis  of  the  effects  produced  by  all 
kinds  of  mirrors  is  reduced  to  simple  geometrical  problems,  which 
might,  it  is  true,  involve  some  long  and  difficult  calculations,  ac- 
<^ording  tu  the  forms  of  some  bodies,  if  it  were  not  usually  sufficient 
toexaiiiine  rlic  Liiii)>le  foi'msof  the  plane,  rlifspherev  and.  at  \\\">r. 
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the  circular  cylinder.  If  we  pretended  to  absolute  precision  in  the 
analysis  of  images,  we  might  encounter  considerable  geometrical 
difficulties:  but  this  is  not  necessary.  Tiiis  analysis  depends,  in 
general,  mathematically  speaking,  on  the  theory  of  catLntie  curves^ 
created  by  Tschirnhausen.  But  even  in  the  application  of  this  the- 
ory, some  conjectures  are  hazarded  ;  and  the  want  of  direct  and 
exact  experiments,  and  the  uncei-tainty  which  attends  almost  all 
the  parts  of  the  theory  of  vision,  prevents  our  depending  too 
securely  on  the  reality  of  the  remote  results  of  any  general  prin- 
ci]>le  that  we  can  yet  employ. 

Every  luminous  reflection  upon  any  body  whatever  Lawsofabsorp- 
is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  more  or  less,  but  """  not  found, 
always  of  a  great  part  of  the  incident  light ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  a 
second  interesting  question  in  catoptrics.  But  our  knowledge  about 
it  amounts  to  very  little,  from  our  backwardness  in  photometry  ; 
so  that  we  have  not  yet  laid  hold  of  any  law.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  loss  is  the  same  in  all  cases  of  incidence :  nor  whether 
it  is  connected  with  the  degree  of  bris^htness  :  nor  what  is  the  influ- 
ence  of  color  upon  it :  nor  whether  its  variations  in  different  reflect- 
ing bodies  are  in  harmony  with  other  speciflc,  and  especially  optical 
characters.  These  questions  are  not  only  untouched — they  have 
never  been  proposed.  All  that  we  know  is  simply  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  light  appears  to  be  always  greater  (but  to  what  degree  we 
are  ignorant)  by  reflection  than  by  transmission.  From  this  has 
resulted,  in  recent  times,  the  use  of  lenticular  beacons,  introduced 
by  Fresnel. 

A  more  advanced  kind  of  inquiry  belongs  to  the  study  of  trans- 
parent substances;  but  here,  again,  the  laws  are  ill  understood. 
In  these  bodies,  reflection  accompanies  refraction,  aiid  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  by  what  laws,  genei-al  or  special,  the  di- 
vision between  transmitted  and  reflected  light  takes  phice.  We 
(^nly  know  that  the  last  is  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  inci- 
dence is  more  oblique:  and  that  reflection  begins  to  become  total 
from  a  certain  inclination  proper  to  each  substance,  and  measin-ed 
exactly  with  regard  to  several  bodies.  The  inclination  appears  to 
1»C3  less  in  proportion  as  the  substance  is  more  refracting;  but  the 
supposed  law  of  the  case  is  connected  with  chance  conjectures  upon 
the  nature  of  light,  and  requires  to  be  substantiated  by  direct 
experiment. 

SECTION    III. 
DIOPTRICS. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  Optics,  dioptrics  is  at  present  the 
richest  in  certain  and  exact  knowledge,  reduced  to  a  few  simple 
laws,  embracing  a  large  variety  of  phenomena.  The  fundamental 
law  of  refraction  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Great law of  re- 
and  was  discovered  at  the  same  time,  under  two  dis-  ^'''^c'^'o"- 
tinct  and  equivalent  forms,  by  Snellius  and  Descartes.     It  consL-^ts 
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of  tlie  constant  proportion  of  the  sines  of  tlie  angles  that  the  re* 
fracted  ray  and  the  incident  ray,  always  contained  in  the  same 
normal  plane,  form  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  refracting  sniface^ 
in  whatever  direction  the  refraction  may  be.  The  iixed  relation 
of  the?e  two  sines,  when  the  light  passes  from  a  vacuum  into  any 
medium  whatever,  constitutes  the  most  important  optical  co-eth- 
cient  of  every  natural  hody,  and  holds  a  real  rank  in  the  aggrcgnte 
of  its  physical  charucteristics.  The  philosojihers  have  lal)<)!'ed  at 
its  determination  M'ith  much  care  and  success,  by  ingenious  and 
exact  processes;  they  have  pre})ared  very  extensive  tables,  wiiiclii 
may  rival,  as  to  precision,  our  tables  of  specific  gi'avity — the  uncci'- 
tainty  not  exceeding  a  hundredth  part  of  the  numei"ical  value  of  the 
refracting  power.  If  the  light  passes  fi-om  one  medium  to  another, 
the  relation  of  the  refraction  depends  on  the  nature  of  both  ;  but  in 
every  case,  the  inverse  passage  gives  it  always  a  j)iecisely  recipro- 
cal value,  as  experiment  has  constantly  shown.  Again,  while  a 
body  undergoes  no  chemical  chajige,  and  becomes  only  more  or  less 
dense,  the  relation  of  refraction  which  belongs  to  it  Viii'ies  in  ])ro- 
portion  to  the  specific  gravity;  as  may  be  easily  shown,  especially 
with  regard  to  liquids,  aTid  yet  more  to  gases,  in  which  we  can  so 
extensivel_y  modify  density  l>y  temjierature  and  jiressure.  This  is 
why  philosophers  have  adopted,  in  preference  to  the  j)i-oper  i-elation 
of  refraction,  its  quotient  by  the  density,  which  they  have  named 
refracting  power;  in  order  to  obtain  more  fixed  and  specific  char- 
acters in  the  dioptric  comi)arison  of  different  substances.  Thei-e  is 
substantial  ground  for  this  distinction,  though  its  origin  was  sus- 
picious. But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  refi-acting  j)owei'  v;ii-ie8 
when  the  substance  does  not  undergo  any  chemical  change,  but 
passes,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  watei',  througii  diffeient 
states  of  aggregation.  These  variations  in  the  refracting  power 
have  given  occasion  to  conflicts  between  the  advocates  of  the  two- 
liypothetical  systems — each  of  which  requires  an  invariability  iu' 
the  refracting  power  \\hich  we  do  not  know  to  exist;  and  the  difli- 
culry  of  separating  what  is  really  established  fi'om  what  they  re- 
quire is  one  of  the  mischievous  ccjnsequences  of  anti-scientific 
hypotheses,  and  one  M'hich  may  well  render  the  actual  character  of 
the  science  itself  doubtful  to  impartial  minds. 

Newton's  discoveries  of  the  unequal  refrangibility  of 
cnveiies on eie-  tlic  different  elementary  coloi'S  foi-m  an  indispensable 

nieiuary  colors.  ■.  .rii  "c        c         ^-  t^  ^^       j-      i.     j^ 

complement  of  tiie  law  of  retraction,  r  I'oin  tlie  tact  oi 
the  decomposition  of  light  in  a  prism,  it  clearly  follows  that  the 
relation  of  the  sine  of  incidence,  though  constant  for  each  color^ 
varies  in  the  different  portions  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  total 
increase  which  it  undergoes  from  the  red  rays  to  the  violet  meas- 
ures the  dispersion  proper  to  each  substance,  and  must  comjdete 
the  determination  of  its  refracting  [power  in  the  common  tables, 
where  only  the  mean  refi-action  can  be  inserted.  This  estimate 
constitutes,  from  its  minuteness,  one  of  the  most  delicate  o))erations 
of  optics,  and  does  not  admit  of  so  much  exactness  as  that  of  tlui 
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refracting  action  properly  so  called,  especially  in  bodies  which  bend 
the  light^  but  little,  as  the  gases;  Init  it  is  ascertained  for  a  con- 
si(lemF)]e  number  of  substances,  solid  or  liquid.  In  comparing  the 
changes  of  the  dispersive  power  as  we  pass  from  one  body  to  an- 
other, we  discover  that  the  variations  are  not,  as  Newton  supposed, 
in  proportion  to  the  refracting  j^ower;  and  indeed  we  find,  in  more 
than  one  case,  that  the  light  is  least  dispersed  by  substances  wliieli 
refract  it  most.  The  discovery  of  this  discrepancy  between  two 
qualities  whicii  appear  to  be  analogous,  was  made  by  Dollond.  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  an  idea  of  high  importance  in 
Oj)tics,  as  it  indicates  the  possibility  of  achromatism  by  the  com- 
pensation of  the  opposite  action  pertaining  to  two  different  substan- 
ces which,  without  that,  could  not  cease  to  disperse  the  light  but 
by  ceasing  to  bend  it. 

The  laws  of  refraction  show  ns  that  there  can  be  none  but  purely 
geometrical  difficulties  in  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  homogeneous 
media  upon  the  light  which  traverses  them.  The  great  complica- 
tion which  might  arise  from  the  form  of  the  refracting  body  is 
diminisiied  in  ordinary  cases  by  our  satisfying  ourselves  with  plane, 
spliei-ical,  or  cylindrical  surfaces;  but  we  should  yet  find  the  inquiry 
eml)arrassing,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  dispersion,  if  we  did 
not  confine  it  to  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  few  commonest 
circumstances. 

SECTION    IV. 
DIFFRACTION. 

The  modification  called  diffraction  has  now  become  one  of  the 
essential  parts  of  Optics.  It  was  entered  upon  by  Grimaldi  and 
Newton,  advanced  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Young,  and  completed 
bv  those  of  Fresnel.  It  consists  of  the  deviation,  always  accom- 
panied by  a  more  or  less  marked  dispersion,  that  light  undergoes, 
in  passing  close  by  the  edges  of  any  body  or  opening.  Its  simplest 
way  of  manifesting  itself  is  by  the  unequal  and  variously-colored 
fringes,  some  exterior  and  some  interior,  whicli  surround  the 
shadows  produced  in  a  darkened  room.  The  famous  general  prin- 
ciple of  inte?^fere7}C€S,  discovered  by  Dr.  Young,  is  the  most  im- 
jKirtant  idea  connected  with  this  theory.  It  was  not  appreciated, 
remarkable  as  it  is,  till  Fresnel  made  use  of  it  to  explain  several 
interesting  phenomena,  difficult  to  analyze  ;  and,  among  others,  the 
celebrated  phenomenon  of  the  colored  rings,  which  were  by  no 
means  fully  accounted  for  by  Newton's  admirable  efforts.  The  law 
of  interferences  is  this:  that  when  two  luminous  cones  emanate 
from  the  same  point,  and  follow,  for  any  reason,  two  distinct 
courses,  but  little  inclined  toward  each  other,  the  intensities  proper 
to  the  two  lights  neutralize  and  augment  each  other  alternately,  in- 
creasing l)y  equal  and  minute  degrees,  the  value  of  which  is  deter- 
mined, by  the  difference  in  length  between  the  entire  paths  trav- 
e'-sed  by  the  two  cones.     It  is  a  pity  that  this  important  principle 
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should  have  suffered,  like  the  rest,  from  being  implicated  with 
chimerical  conceptions  on  the  nature  of  light. 

We  have  done  all  that  the  nature  of  this  work  admits,  in  regard 
to  Optics ;  and  we  must  pass  over  the  subjects  of  the  double  I'efrac- 
tion  proper  to  various  crystals,  the  general  law  of  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Huyghens.  We  must  also  omit  the  phenomena  oi polar- 
ization^ disclosed  by  Malus.  In  what  I  have  brought  forward,  I 
hope  that,  while  I  have  pointed  out  the  g;ips  in  this  science,  of 
which  we  are  too  little  conscious  at  present,  I  have  also  placed  in 
a  clear  light  the  great  and  numerous  results  obtained  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  preponderance 
of  vain  hypotheses  about  the  nature  of  light  over  the  spirit  of 
rational  experimentation. 


CHAPTER    YI. 

ELECTROLOGY. 


This  last  branch  of  Physics,  relating  as  it  does  to  the 

History  ■«  »/  '  o 

most  complex  and  least  manifest  phenomena,  could  not 
be  developed  till  after  the  rest.  The  electrical  machine  indeed  is 
as  old  as  the  air-pump ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  century  later  that  the 
study  assumed  a  scientitic  character,  through  the  distinction  of  the 
two  electricities,  Muschenbroek's  experiments  with  theLeyden  jar, 
and  then  through  Franklin's  great  meteorological  discovery,  which 
was  the  lirst  manifestation  of  the  influence  of  electricity  in  the  gen- 
eral system  of  nature.  Up  to  that  time,  the  isolated  observations 
of  philosophers  had  only  suggested  the  character  of  generality  in- 
herent in  this  part  of  Physics,  as  in  all  others,  by  continually  adding 
to  the  number  of  substances  susceptible  of  electrical  phenomena ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  this  department 
of  Physics  presented  anything  like  the  rational  character  which 
belongs  to  the  others.  It  is  owing  to  the  labors  of  Coulomb  that  it 
takes  its  place,  and  still  an  inferior  place,  M'ith  the  rest. 

No  other  science  offers  so  great  a  variety  of  curious 

and  important  phenomena;  but  facts  do  not  constitute 
science,  though  they  are  its  foundation  and  material.  Science  con- 
sists in  the  systeinizing  of  facts  under  established  general  laws; 
and,  regarded  in  this  way,  Electrology  is  the  least  advanced  of  all 
the  branches  of  Physics,  imperfect  as  they  all  are.  In  the  absence 
Arbitrary  hy-  of  ascertained  laws,  arbitrary  hypothesis  has  run  riot. 
potheses.  'Y\\Q  siuiplc  coufidencc  with  which  students  have  ex- 

plained all  phenomena  by  endowing  imaginary  fluids  with  new 
properties  for  every  fresh  occurrence,  reminds  us  of  the  old  meta- 
physical explanations — the  ancient  entities  being  merely  replaced 
by  supposed  fluids.     But  the  delusion  is  less  mischievous  here  than 
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in  Optics,  where  the  arbitrary  conjectures  are  closely  connected 
with  real  laws,  and  share  their  imposing  character.  In  electrology 
the  hypotheses,  standing  alone,  exhibit  their  barrenness  ;  and  every- 
body can  see  that  they  have  borne  no  share  in  the  great  discoveries 
of  the  last  lialf-century,  though  the  discoveries,  once  made,  have 
been  afterward  attached  to  the  hypotheses.  Most  people  regard 
them  now  as  a  sort  of  mnemonic  apparatus,  useful  for  connecting 
tacts  in  the  memory,  though  originally  designed  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  They  are  a  bad  apparatus  for  even  this  object,  which 
would  be  much  better  answered  by  a  system  of  scientific  formulas 
especially  adapted  to  that  use.  And,  though  less  mischievous  than 
in  Optics,  hypotheses  of  this  order  do  harm  in  electrology,  as  every- 
where else,  by  concealing  from  most  minds  the  real  needs  of  the 
science.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  anti-scientific 
action  like  this  extends  its  influence  over  the  succeeding  and  more 
complex  sciences,  which,  on  account  of  their  greater  difficulty,  re- 
quire the  severest  method,  the  type  of  which  will  naturally  be 
looked  for  in  the  antecedent  sciences.  It  is  a  serious  injury  to 
transmit  to  them  a  radically  vicious  model.  While  physicists  are 
using  these  hypotheses  as  having  avowedly  no  intrinsic  reality,  their 
very  use  leads  students  of  the  successive  sciences,  and  especially 
physiologists,  to  consider  them  the  very  sublimity  of  physics,  and 
to  proceed  to  take  them  for  the  bases  of  their  own  labors.  We  see 
how  the  notion  of  magnetic  and  electric  fluids  tends  to  confirm  that 
of  a  nervous  fluid,  and  to  encourage  wild  dreams  about  the  nature 
of  what  is  called  animal  magnetism,  in  which  even  eminent  physi- 
cists have  shared.  Such  consequences  show  how  a  study  which  is 
naturally  favorable  to  the  positive  development  of  human  intelli- 
gence may,  by  vicious  methods  of  philosophizing,  become  fatal  to 
our  understandings. 

From  the  complex  nature  of  the  phenomena,  there  ReisHon  to  Math. 
can  be  but  little  application  of  mathematics  in  electrol-  f-'natics. 
ogy.  It  has  as  yet  borne  only  a  small  share  in  the  progress  of  the 
science  :  but  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  the  two  ways, — the  one  illus- 
sory,  the  other  real, — in  which  the  application  of  mathematics  has 
been  attempted. 

Those  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  imaginary  unsound  appiica- 
fluids  as  the  causes  of  electrical  and  magnetic  phenom-  f>on 
ena,  have  transferred  the  general  laws  of  rational  mechanics  to 
the  mutual  action  of  their  molecules  ;  thus  making  the  body  under 
notice  a  mere  substratum,  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, but  unconcerned  in  its  production  ;  with  which  office  the 
fluid  is  charged.  It  is  clear  that  mathematical  labors,  so  baseless,  can 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  analytical  exercise,  without  ad- 
ding a  particle  to  our  knowledge.  In  the  other  case, —  f!o„„d  ^^^-'^c^. 
of  a  sound  application, — the  mathematical  process  has  ^°'' 
been  based  on  some  general  and  elementary  laws,  established  by 
experiment,  according  to  which  the  study  of  phenomena  proper  to 
the  liodies  themselves  has  been  pursued, — all  chimerical  hypotheses 

16 
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being  discarded.  This  is  the  character  of  the  able  researches  of 
M.  Ampere  and  his  successors,  on  the  mathematical  investigation 
of  electro-magnetic  phenomena,  in  which  the  laws  of  abstract  dynam- 
ics have  been  efi&caciously  applied  to  certain  cases  of  mutual  ac- 
tion between  electric  conductors  or  magnets. 

In  examining  the  principal  parts  of  electrology,  we  must  exclude 
all  that  belongs  to  the  chemical  or  physiological  influence  of  elec- 
tricity, and  all  connection  of  electricity  with  concrete  physics  ;  and 
especially  with  meteorology. 
.  .  '  Thus  limited  to  the  physical  and  abstract,  electrology 

at  present  comprehends  three  orders  of  researches. 
The  first  relates  to  the  production,  manifestation,  and  measurement 
of  electrical  phenomena:  the  second,  to  the  comparison  of  the 
electric  state  proper  to  the  different  parts  of  the  same  mass,  or  to 
difterent  contiguous  bodies :  the  third,  to  the  laws  of  the  motions 
which  result  from  electrization :  we  may  add,  as  a  fourth  head,  the 
application  of  the  results  under  the  other  three  to  the  special  study 
of  magnetic  phenomena,  which  can  never  henceforth  be  separated 
from  them. 

SECTION  I. 
ELECTRIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  sum  of  our  observations  leads  us  to  regard  the  electric  con- 
dition of  bodies  as  being,  more  or  less  evidently,  an  invariable  con- 
sequence of  almost  all  the  modifications  they  can  undergo :  but  the 
Causes  or  eiec-  chicf  causcs  of  electrization  ofier  themselves,  in  the 
tiizarinn.  ordcr  of  thclr  power  and  scientific  importance,  thus : 

chemical  compositions  and  decompositions :  variations  of  tempera- 
ture: friction:  pressure:  and,  finally,  simple  contact.  This  dis- 
tribution dilfers  widely  from  that  first  indicated  by  inquiry, — fric- 
tion being  long  supposed  the  only,  and  then  the  most  powerful 
means  of  producing  the  electric  condition.  The  comparison  of 
means  is  very  far  from  being  exhausted ;  but  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  order  specified  above  will  never  be  radically  changed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  chemical  actions  are  the  most 

-mien  action,  gg^^^g^.^j^]^  sourccs  of  clectricity,  as  well  as  the  most 
abundant ;  as  they  are  with  regard  to  Heat.  In  the  most  powerful 
electrical  apparatus,  and  especially  in  the  Voltaic  pile,  the  chemi- 
cal action  which  at  first  passed  unnoticed,  is  now  recognised,  thanks 
to  the  labors  of  Wollaston  and  others,  as  the  principal  source  of 
electrization,  which  becomes  indeed  almost  insensible  when  care  is 
taken  to  exclude  chemical  action. — After  this,  the  next  mostpower- 
Thprmoiogicai  ^^^  causc  is  themiological  action,  though,  till  recently, 
a'-tion-  it  was  recognised  only  in  the  single  case  of  heated  tour- 

malin. "We  now  know  that  marked  differences  of  temperature  be- 
tween consecutive  bars  of  difierent  kinds,  whether  homogeneous  or 
otherwise  in  the  particular  case,  suffice  to  induce  a  marked  electri- 
cal condition,  the  more  intense  as  the  elements  are  more  numerous. 
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— the  therraometrical  conditions  remaining  the  same. — These  two 
causes  are  so  powerful,  and  so  difficult  to  exclude,  that  the  estimate 
of  the  others  becomes  a  very  delicate  matter.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine how  much  influence  to  ascribe  to  any  cause  after  these  two, 
while  yet  they  are  almost  unavoidably  present.  Thus,  even  about 
friction,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  so  powerful  a 
cause,  it  is  now  doubtful  whether  the  friction  itself  has  Fncn.  n. 

any  influence,  and  whether  the  electrization  is  not  due  to  the  ther- 
mometrical,  and  even  the  chemical  effects  which  always  accompany 
friction,  but  which  always  used  to  be  overlooked  in  this  instance. 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  Pressure,  the  elec- 
tric influence  of  which  however  is,  if  less  marked,  more         i''".-s^"'''- 
unquestionable,  from  our  being  al^le  to  isolate  it  more.     But  the 
remark  is  above  all  applicable  to  the  production  of  the  electric  state 
by  the  simple  contact  of  heterogeneous  bodies.     It  was 
by  this  contact  that  Volta  brought  out  the  power  of         contact. 
his  wonderful  instrument,  while  it  is  well  known  now  that  chemical 
action  bears  a  chief  part  in  it,  and  that  contact  contributes  to  it  in 
only  a  secondary  manner,  if  even  it  be  not  altogether  doubtful. 

Besides  these  leading  causes  of  electrization,  there 
are  many  less  important, — as  changes  in  the  mode  of  *^*"  ''''""'''''■ 
aggregation,  the  fusion  of  solids,  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids. 
Even  simple  motion  suffices,  under  special  conditions,  to  induce  an 
electric  state,  as  M.  Arago  has  shown  in  the  experiment  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rotation  of  a  metallic  disk  upon  a  magnetized  needle, 
near  but  not  contiguous.  Our  philosopliers  however  must  beware 
of  passing  into  the  other  extreme  from  that  with  which  they  justly  re- 
proach their  predecessors.  It  is,  no  doubt,  prejudicial  to  electrol- 
ogy  to  neglect  all  sources  of  electrization  but  the  most  conspicuous  : 
but  it  may  not  be  less  so  to  carry  analysis  too  far,  and  see  causes  of 
electrization  in  all  sorts  of  minute  phenomena.* 

A  special  instrument,  or  class  of  instruments,  nat- 
urally corresponds  to  each  of  the  general  modes  of  '"^^^"'"''""■ 
electrization,  in  order  to  realize  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
the  production  and  support  of  the  electric  state.  However  impor- 
tant these  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  not  here  enter  upon  the  con- 
Hideration  of  them.  But  we  must  not  pass  over  the  instruments 
invented  for  the  manifestation  and  measurement  of  the  electric  con- 
dition,— the  electroscope  and  the  electrometer.  The  most  eminent 
philosophers  have  always  attached  the  highest  importance  to  the 
perfecting  of  these  instruments,  in  the  invention  of  which  real 
genius  harj  often  been  exhibited.  Their  perfection  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  that  of  electric  producers  ;  because  very  weak  elec- 
tric powers  often  answer  best  in  delicate  experiments,  from  their 
simpliciuy ;  while  the  utmost  ingenuity  is  required  in  instituting 
means  of  manifesting  and  measuring  the  minutest  electric  effects. — 

*  III  tJiis  parasrapli,  M.  Conile  nlkidps  to  the  now  most  fortilf,  hut  wlien  lie  wrote 
llic  coiiiparativcly  unkrjown  siil^jeit  <jf  'lie  developmeru  of  Electiicitv  by  Iiiductioii. — 
J.  I'    N 
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Though  the  electric  condition  can  not  Ue  measured  without  being 
Srst  manifested,  and  the  manifestation  leads  to  some  sort  of  estimate, 
there  is  a  real  distinction  between  electroscopes  and  electrometers. 
Among  simple  electroscopes,  the  most  remarkable  for  use  in  very 
delicate  researches,  is  that  kind  called  condensers,  which  render 
feol>le  electrical  efiects  sensible  through  their  gradual  accumulation  : 
and  all  these  instruments  are  so  arranged  as  to  show,  by  the 
method  of  experimentation  itself,  the  positive  or  negative  character 
of  the  electricity  under  notice. — Coulomb's  electrical  balance  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  perfect  of  electrometers.  It  was  by  its  means  that 
he  discovered,  and  that  we  every  day  demonstrate,  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  variation  of  electric  action,  repulsive  or  attractive,  in- 
versely to  the  square  of  the  distance  ;  a  law  which  could  not  be  un- 
questionably obtained  by  any  other  means.  As  we  have  advanced 
in  the  science  of  electro-magnetism,  a  new  class  of  electrometers  has 
been  introduced,  for  purposes  of  measurement,  for  which  Coulomb's 
balance  would  not  answer.  These  are  the  class  of  multipliers. 
Valuable  and  delicate  as  they  are,  they  have  not  yet  been  applied, 
with  so  much  "certainty  as  the  balance,  to  exact  measurements,  from 
the  difficulty  of  proportioning  the  graduation  to  the  intensity  of  the 
observed  phenomenon. 

SECTION   II, 
ELECTRICAL   STATICS. 

The  second  part  of  electrology  includes  what  is  improperly 
called  electrical  statics :  a  term  imputable  to  illusory  hypotheses 
about  the  nature  of  electricity :  yet  it  is  not  a  wholly  absurd  title, 
as  it  relates,  in  fact,  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  in  a  mass,  or 
in  a  system  of  bodies,  the  electric  state  of  which  is  regarded  as  in- 
variable. We  may  therefore  continue  to  use  this  abridged  term, 
if  we  carefully  keep  clear  of  all  mechanical  notions  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  any  supposed  electric  fluid,  and  attach  to  it  a  sense  analo- 
gous to  ihat  of  Fourier,  when  he  spoke  of  an  equilibrium  of  heat, 
and  of  economists  when  they  speak  of  an  equilibrium  of  population, 
(ir  atiawofdis.  Cousidcring  first  the  case  of  an  isolated  body,  Cou- 
fributioii.  lomb  has  established  a  fundamental  law  which  is  (me- 

taphorically expressed)  the  constant  tendency  of  electricity  to  the 
surface,  or,  in  rational  language,  that  after  an  inappreciable  instant 
of  time  electrization  is  always  limited  to  the  surface,  however  it 
may  have  been  in  the  first  place  produced.  As  for  the  distribution 
of  the  electric  state  among  the  different  parts  of  the  surface,  it 
depends  on  the  form  of  bodies,  being  uniform  for  the  sphere  alone, 
unequal  for  all  other  forms,  but  always  subject  to  regular  laws. 
The  analysis  of  these  may  be  supposed  to  present  insurmountable 
difficulties ;  nevertheless.  Coulomb  has  established  a  general  fact 
of  great  importance,  by  comparing  the  electric  states  {)ropcr  to  the 
extremities  of  an  ellipsoid  gradually  elongated :  he  has  perceived 
that  their  electrization  iilerJaSv^s  rapidly  as  the  figure  is  elongated, 
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diminishing  in  the  rest  of  the  body ;  whence  he  deduced  an  ex- 
planation of  that  remarkable  power  of  points,  disclosed  by  Franklin,* 
The  laws  of  electric  equilibrium  between  several  Eiectrc  equiiib- 
contiguous  bodies  afford  a  yet  more  difficult  and  exten-  •'"'" 
sive  inquiry.  Coulomb  studied  them  only  in  the  limited  and  insuf- 
ficient single  case  of  spherical  masses.  However  we  learn  from 
his  labors  that  the  nature  of  substances  exercises  no  influence  over 
the  electric  distribution  established  among  them,  the  mode  depend- 
ing merely  on  their  form  and  their  magnitude ;  only,  the  electric 
state  assumed  by  each  surface  is  more  or  less  persistent,  and  mani- 
fests itself  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  degree  of 
conductibility  in  tlie  body.  Coulomb  analyzed  completely  the  mu- 
tual action  of  two  equal  spheres  ;  discovering  that  the  electric  con- 
dition is  always  null  and  the  point  of  contact,  scarcely  sensible  at 
20  degrees  from  that  point,  fast  increasing  from  60  to  90  degrees, 
and  then  more  slowly  increasing  up  to  180  degrees,  which  is  its 
maximum.  If  the  globes  are  unequal,  the  smallest  is  the  most 
strongly  affected :  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are 
electrized  together,  or  the  one  before  the  other.  The  question  be- 
comes more  complex  when  more  than  two  bodies  are  concerned. 
Coulomb  examined  only  a  series  of  globes  ranged  in  a  straight 
line ;  but  if  they  had  been  so  placed  as  that  each  should  touch 
three  or  four  others,  the  mode  of  electric  distribution  would  in- 
evitably have  undergone  great  changes.  The  subject  must  be  re- 
garded as  merely  initiated  by  this  great  philosopher ;  and  no  one 
has  added  anything  to  it  since  his  time.  It  offers  to  electricians  a 
subject  of  almost  inexhaustible  research. f 

SECTION   IIL 
ELECTRICAL   DYNAMICS. 

The  third  part  of  electrology  is  very  properly  called  Ampere's  expen- 
Electrical  Dynamics,  because  it  relates  to  the  motions  ■"•'■"s- 
which  result  from  electrization.  Recent  as  is  its  origin,  it  is 
superior  to  the  others  in  its  scientific  condition,  through  the  labors 
of  M.  Ampere ;  always  supposing  conjectures  about  the  nature  of 
electric  phenomena  to  be  discarded.  M.  Ampere  has  referred  the 
analysis  of  the  effects  observed  in  this  branch  of  electrology  to  one 
great  and  general  phenomenon,  the  laws  of  which  he  has  fully  as- 
certained ;  the  direct  and  mutual  action  of  two  threads,  charged 
with  electricity  by  Voltaic  piles,  habitually  reduced  to  their  great- 
est simplification ;  that  is,  almost  always  composed  of  a  single  ele- 
ment. 

M.  Ampere  so  arranged  his  experiment  as  to  guard  the  conduct- 
ing threads  from  the  perturbing  influence  of  the  earth's  electricity , 
and  this  done,  he  could  easily  seize  the  elementary  laws  of  th« 
phenomenon  under  his  notice.     He  found  that  when  the  two  con 

*■  Much  h;is  since  bei'ii  ad.l.'.l  i.,  rln's  class  of  itivcslio^Jitioiis. — J.  P.  N. 

t  Thosf  siMcitic  fuels  tiie  now  ci)iiiprclifii(|p(l  within  general  laws. — J.  P    N. 
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ductors  are  sufficiently  mobile,  they  tend  to  place  themselves  in 
directions  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  that  they  then  attract  oi 
repel  each  other,  according  to  the  con^formity  or  contrariety  of  the 
two  electric  currents.  In  looking  for  the  laws  of  the  case,  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  generality  and  simplicity,  to  keep  in  view 
only  infinitely  small  portions  of  the  different  conductors.  These 
laws,  mathematically  considered,  relate  either  to  the  influence  of 
the  direction,  or  to  that  of  the  distance. 

As  to  the  direction,  there  are  the  two  cases  to  be  considered  of 
the  conducting  elements  being  in  the  same  plane,  or  in  difiereni 
planes.  In  the  first  case,  the  intensity  of  the  action  depends  only 
on  the  angle  formed  by  each  of  the  two  elements  with  the  line 
which  joins  their  middle  points :  it  is  null  at  the  same  time  with 
this  angle,  and  increases  with  it,  attaining  its  maximum  when  it 
becomes  right.  All  phenomena,  direct  or  indirect,  appear  to  be 
exactly  represented  if  this  intensity  is  made  to  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  sine  of  the  inclination,  according  to  the  formula  adopted  by 
all  the  successors  of  M.  Ampere.  In  the  other  case, — of  the  con- 
ductors not  being  in  the  same  plane, — the  action  depends  moreover 
on  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  planes  indicated  by  each  of  them, 
and  by  the  common  line  of  their  middle  points ;  and  the  result  of 
this  second  relation  is  wholly  different.  The  perpendicularity  of 
the  two  planes  determines  the  absence  of  all  action :  there  is  at- 
traction while  the  angle  is  acute,  and  it  increases  as  the  angle 
diminishes,  its  maximum  taking  place  at  the  moment  of  coincidence  ; 
when  the  angle  is  obtuse,  the  action  becomes  repellent,  and  in- 
creases as  each  plane  approaches  toward  the  prolongation  of  the 
other,  a  situation  which  produces  the  maximum  of  repulsion.  The 
supposition  which  arises  in  this  case  is  that  the  action  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  the  two  planes ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  attained  such  certainty  as  in  tlie  former  case. 

As  for  the  influence  of  distance,  M.  Ampere  supposed  that,  in 
analogy  with  Coulomb's  law  of  common  electric  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, the  action  of  two  conducting  elements  is  always  reciprocal 
to  the  square  of  the  distances  of  their  middle  points.  But  analogy 
is  not  sufficient  to  conclude  upon ;  and  direct  observation  is  out  of 
the  question  when  the  parts  taken  are  infinitely  small,  and  the  re- 
sult sought  must  be  aflected  by  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  con- 
ductors. However,  it  may  be  mathematically  demonstrated  that, 
in  the  hypothesis  adopted  by  M.  Ampere,  the  action  of  a  rectilinear 
conductor,  of  an  indefinite  length,  upon  a  magnetized  needle,  must 
vary  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  shortest  distance.  This 
consequence  has  been  precisely  verified  by  experiment ;  and  it  places 
beyond  a  doubt  the  reality  of  the  proposed  law. 

Under  this  law,  electric  action  would  seem  to  be,  mathematically, 
in  analogy  with  that  of  gravitation.  But  this  case  affords  a  lesson 
against  incaution  in  transferring  to  the  study  of  these  singular 
movements  the  ordinary  procedure  of  abstract  dynamics.  Gravita- 
tion is  independent  of  mutual  direction,  wliicli  i.^  the  determining 
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influence  in  electrical  dynamics  :  and  thus  the  parallel  fails.  We 
see,  further,  how  many  more  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  electric  forces  than  in  that  of  molecular  gravitation. 
If  this  last  is,  from  its  complexity,  unmanageable  except  in  the 
simplest  cases,  it  is  no  wonder  that  electrical  dynamics  has  not 
been  mathematically  studied  further  than  in  one  dimension,  and 
never  at  all  in  surface.  Even  this  much  would  be  luirdly  effected 
but  for  a  last  fundamental  idea,  established  by  M.  Ampere  ;  tliat  in 
an  infinitely  small  extent,  and  as  long  as  the  distance  is  not  sensibly 
changed,  the  electric  action  is  identical  for  two  conducting  ele- 
ments issuing  at  the  same  extremities,  whatever  may  be  otherwise 
their  difference  of  form.  Such  a  property  must  introduce  valuable 
analytical  simplifications,  tending  to  establish  a  remarkable  analogy 
between  electric,  and  ordinary  dynamic  decompositions. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  study  of  the  various  action 
of  electrized  threads  proceeds.  Among  the  many  dispositions  of 
these  conductors,  the  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  spiral 
form ;  and  especially  when  the  turns  are  very  close  together.  M. 
Ampere  has  shown  the  high  importance  of  this  form,  in  order  to 
imitate,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  phenomena  characteristic  of 
magnetized  bodies.* 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  philosophy  of  Physics,  conclusion  of 
noticing  in  turn  the  aspects  presented  by  the  study  of  Physics. 
the  properties  common  to  all  substances  and  all  structures.  These 
are  not  so  much  branches  of  a  single  study  as  distinct  sciences. 
Part  of  our  business  has  been  to  carry  on  a  philosophical  operation, 
hardly  necessary  in  astronomy,  but  becoming  more  and  more  so  as 
we  descend  to  the  more  complex  sciences ; — that  of  disengaging 
real  science  from  the  influence  of  the  old  metaphysical  philosophy, 
under  which  it  still  suflers  deplorably,  and  which  manifests  itself  in 
Physics  through  illusory  and  arbitrary  conceptions  about  the  primi- 
tive agents  of  phenomena.  I  have  been  able  only  to  indicate  the 
mischief,  and  where  it  resides ;  and  I  must  leave  the  work  of  puri- 
fication to  rational  philosophers,  whose  attention  will,  we  must 
hope,  be  more  and  more  drawn  to  this  vital  question.  It  is  with 
the  same  view  that  I  have  endeavored  to  assign  the  true  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  theories  to  the  principal  branches  of  phys- 
ics, pointing  out  by  the  way  the  danger  of  the  excessive  sys- 
temization  which  is  too  often  sought  by  carrying  the  use  of  this 
powerful  instrument  further  than  the  complex  nature  of  the  corre- 
sponding phenomena  would  fairly  allow.  While  giving  my  chief 
attention  throughout  to  the  method,  I  have  pointed  out,  in  brief, 
the  principal  natural  laws  relating  to  each  department  of  science, 
discovered  by  human  effort  during  the  two  centuries  which  liave 

*  M.  Comte  coiu-ludes  the  section  on  Electricity  by  a  sli^lit  reference  to  the  discov- 
enes  of  Oersted,  Aiaffo,  and  others,  regarding-  its  virtual  identity  with  all  we  term  the 
miHgnetic  forces  But  as  the  whole  of  this  most  interesting;  and  imjiortant  part  of  Phyg. 
ics  has  taken  a  new  form  since  the  date  of  his  work,  it  has  not,  for  reasons  iissii;ii,.d  in 
..he  Preface,  been  thought  nocessaiy  to  reproduce  his  remarks  in  this  place. — .1.  P.  N. 
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3lapsed  since  the  birth  of  Physics,  properly  so   called :  and  1  have 
shown  what  gaps  are  disclosed  in  the  course  of  such  a  survey. 

Our  next  study  will  be  of  the  last  science  which  belongs  to  the 
class  of  general  knowledge,  or  that  of  inorganic  nature.  Chemistry 
relates  to  the  molecular  and  specific  reactions  which  different  sub- 
stances exert  upon  each  other.  It  is  a  more  complex,  and  conse- 
quently more  imperfect  science  than  those  which  we  have  reviewed : 
but  its  general  character  may  be  perfected,  tlirough  the  means 
afforded  by  its  subordination  to  the  anterior  sciences. 


BOOK   IV. 

CHEMISTRY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

We  have  now  to  review  the  last  of  the  sciences 
which  relate  to  the  inorganic  world.  Chemistry  has 
for  its  object  the  modifications  that  all  substances  may  undergo  in 
their  composition  in  virtue  of  their  molecular  reactions.  Without 
this  new  order  of  phenomena,  the  most  important  operations  of  ter- 
restrial nature  would  be  incomprehensible  to  us ;  and  there  is  no 
other  class  of  phenomena  so  intimate  and  so  complex.  Inert 
bodies  can  never  appear  so  nearly  like  vital  ones  as  when  they  pro- 
duce in  each  other  those  rapid  and  profound  perturbations  which 
characterize  chemical  efiects.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the 
spirit  of  all  theological  and  metaphysical  philosophy  consists  in 
conceiving  of  all  phenomena  as  analogous  to  the  only  one  which  is 
known  by  immediate  consciousness — Life :  and  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand that  the  primitive  method  of  philosophizing  must  have 
exerted  a  more  powerful  and  obstinate  dominion  over  chemical 
phenomena  than  any  other,  in  the  inorganic  world. — We  must  con- 
sider, too,  that  direct  and  spontaneous  observation  must  have  been 
applied  in  the  first  place  only  to  very  complicated  phenomena,  such 
as  vegetable  combustions,  fermentations,  etc.,  the  analysis  of  which 
now  requires  all  the  resources  of  our  science :  and  that  the  most 
important  chemical  phenomena  are  produced  only  in  artificial  cir- 
cumstances, which  were  long  in  being  devised,  and  very  difficult  at 
first  to  institute.  Easy  as  it  is  now  for  even  the  most  ordinary  in- 
quirers to  use  known  substances  for  the  disclosure  of  new  rela- 
tions, we  can  hardly  imagine  the  difficulty  there  must  have  been,  in 
the  infancy  of  chemistry,  in  creating  suitable  subjects  for  observa- 
tion :  and  we  can  not  suppose  that  the  ancient  investigators  of 
nature  could  have  had  energy  and  perseverance  to  discover  the 
principal  phenomena  of  the  science  if  they  had  not  been  constantly 
Ktimulated  by  the  unbounded  hopes  arising  from  their  chimerical 
notions  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 
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Great  imporfec-  ^^^^  coiiiplex  aiid  doubtful  natiu'e  of  the  phenomena, 
tion-  in  the  first  place,  and  next,  the  difficulty  of  getting  at 

them,  are  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  tardy  and  incomplete 
positivity  of  chemical  conceptions,  in  comparison  with  all  others  in 
the  inorganic  region  of  nature.  If,  as  we  have  seen.  Physics  is 
defective  in  several  respects,  much  more  must  that  science  be  so 
which,  being  at  once  more  difficult  and  more  recent,  seeks  the  laws 
of  composition  and  decomposition.  Whichever  way  we  look  at  it, 
whether  speculatively,  as  to  the  value  of  its  explanations,  or  ac- 
tively, as  to  the  previsions  which  they  admit  of,  this  science  is  evi- 
dently the  least  advanced  of  all  the  branches  of  inorganic  philoso- 
■nhy.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  call  chemistry  a  science  at  all 
Awhile  it  scarcely  ever  leads  to  that  precise  prevision  which  is  the 
criterion  of  perfection  in  speculative  knowledge.  We  can  rarely 
tell  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  smallest  and  fewest  modifications 
introduced  among  the  best  explored  chemical  operations  ;  and 
while  that  i^  the  case,  however  important  and  numerous  may  be  the 
facts  collected,  we  are  in  possession  of  only  erudition,  and  not  sci- 
ence. To  suppose  otherwise  is  to  mistake  a  quarry  for  an  edifice. 
It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  chemistry  can  ever  attain 
capacities.  ^  statc  of  rationality  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  sci- 

ences which  relate  to  phenomena  of  a  more  simple  character ;  and 
especially  that  of  the  eternal  type  of  natural  philosophy — Astron- 
omy. But  so  much  of  its  inferiority  seems  to  be  due  to  a  vicious 
philosophy,  and  to  the  defective  education  of  philosophers,  that  I 
•can  not  but  hope  that  a  judicious  philosophical  analysis  may  con- 
tribute to  a  speedy  perfecting  of  so  important  a  science.  This  is 
the  conviction  that  I  desire  to  awaken  by  the  rapid  sketch  which  I 
propose  to  offer  of  chemical  philosophy,  regarded  in  all  its  essen- 
tial aspects.  Little  as  can  be  done  within  the  bounds  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  possible  that  some  one  eminent  inquirer  may  be  impressed 
by  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  a  new  and  more  rational  elabora- 
tion the  fundamental  conceptions  which  constitute  the  science. 
ohjertof chem-  First, — what  is  the  general  object  of  Chemistry? 
'""y-  Vast  and  complex  as  is  its  subject,  the  definition  of 

C/hemistry  is  easier  than  that  of  Physics.  We  are  already  prepared 
for  it,  indeed,  by  having  contrasted  that  of  Physics  with  it.  It  is 
•easy  to  characterize  the  phenomena  of  chemistry,  in  a  direct  and 
marked  manner ;  for  all  indicate  an  alteration,  greater  or  smaller, 
in  the  constitution  of  bodies :  that  is,  a  composition  or  decomposi- 
tion, and  generally  both,  taking  into  the  account  the  whole  of  the 
substances  which  participate  in  the  action.  Thus,  at  all  epochs  of 
scientific  development,  since  chemistry  first  became  an  ol>ject  ol' 
speculative  study,  chemical  researches  have  steadily  manifested  a 
remarkable  originality,  which  has  prevented  their  being  confounded 
with  otlier  parts  of  natural  ])hiloso])hy  ;  even  while  Physics  itself 
was  mixed  up,  as  its  title  shows,  with  physiology;  which  was  the 
-case  up  to  a  very  recent  time. — It  is  by  this  general  character  of 
its  phenomena  that  Chemistry  is  distinguished  from  Physics  which 
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precedes  it,  and  Physiology  wliicli  follows  it.  The  three  sciences 
may  be  considered  as  having  for  tlieir  object  the  molecular. activity 
of  matter,  in  all  the  different  modes  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
Each  corresponds  to  one  of  three  successive  degrees  of  activity, 
which  are  essentially  and  miturally  distinguished  from  each  other. 
The  chemical  action  obviously  presents  something  more  than  the 
physical  action,  and  something  less  than  the  vital.  The  physical 
activity  modiiies  the  arrangement  of  particles  in  bodies ;  and  these 
modifications  are  usually  slight  and  transient,  and  never  alter  the 
substance.  The  chemical  activity,  on  the  contrary,  besides  these 
alterations  in  the  structure  and  the  state  of  aggregation,  occasions 
a  profound  and  durable  change  in  the  very  composition  of  the  par 
tides :  the  bodies  which  occurred  in  tlie  phenomenon  are  no  longer 
recognizable, — so  much  has  the  aggregate  of  their  properties  been 
disturbed. — Again,  physiological  phenomena  show  us  the  molecular 
activity  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  energy;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
chemical  combination  is  effected,  the  bodies  become,  once  more, 
completely  inert ;  while  the  vital  state  is  characterized,  over  and 
above  all  physical  and  chemical  effects,  by  a  doul)le  continuous  mo- 
tion of  composition  and  decomposition,  adapted  to  maintain,  within 
certain  limits  of  variation  and  of  time,  the  organization  of  the  body 
by  incessantly  renewing  its  substance.  This  is  the  gradation, 
which  no  sound  philosophy  can  ever  confound,  of  the  three  modes 
of  molecular  activity. 

Two  more  characteristics  of  this  science  must  be  pointed  out: 
one  relating  to  its  nature,  and  the  other  to  its  general  conditions. 

Chemistry  would  not  be  classed  among  the  inor-  spcmc  chaiao 
ganic  sciences  unless  its  phenomena  were  general ;  that  '' r  "f  "^  at^tion. 
is,  unless  every  substance  were  susceptible  of  chemical  action,  more 
or  less.  And  it  is  because  chemistry  is  thus  radically  different 
from  physiology  that  it  ranks  as  the  last  of  the  inorganic  sciences, 
— physiological  phenomena  being,  by  their  nature,  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain sul)stances,  organized  in  certain  modes.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
incontestable  that  chemical  phenomena  present,  in  every  case, 
something  specific,  or,  to  use  Bergmann's  energetic  expression, 
elective.  Not  only  does  each  material  element  produce  chemical 
effects  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  it,  but  it  is  the  same  with 
their  innumerable  comlunations  of  different  orders,  among  the  most 
analogous  of  which  certain  fundamental  differences  are  observable, 
even  so  as  to  be  adopted  as  their  characteristics.  While,  therefore, 
physical  differences  among  different  bodies  are  those  of  degree 
only,  chemical  properties  are  specific.  Physical  properties  afford 
the  common  foundation  of  material  existence  ;  and  it  is  by  chemical 
pro|)erties  that  individuality  is  manifested. 

The  other  characteristic  relates  to  the  mode  of  chemi-  c.miiition  oi 
cal  action.     Tlie  immediate  contact  of  antagonistic  par-  «<^'i^'n 
ticb^s  is  absolutely  necessary  to  chemical  action  ;  and  therefor,e  one 
at  least  of  the  substances  concerned  must  be  fluid  or  gaseous. 
When  this  condition  does  not  already  exist,  it  must  be  artificially 
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procured  by  liquefying  the  substance.  It  is  the  earliest  axiom  in 
the  science,  that  combination  can  not  take  place,  except  under  this 
condition ;  and  there  is  not  an  instance  upon  record  of  chemical 
action  between  two  solids,  unless  at  a  temperature  which  obscures 
the  true  state  of  aggregation  of  substances  ;  and  the  action  is  never 
so  powerful  as  when  both  substances  are  liquid.  These  facts  estab- 
lish the  eminently  molecular  character  of  chemical  effects,  and 
especially  in  comparison  with  physical  effects.  The  distinction 
from  physiological  effects  is,  though  less  marked,  as  real,  the  latter 
requiring,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  junction  of  solids  with 
fluids. 

The  deiinition  of  Chemistry,  then,  is  that  it  relates 
Definition.  ^^  ^j^^  laws  of  tlic  phenomena  of  composition  and  de- 

composition, which  result  from  the  molecular  and  specific  mutual 
action  of  different  substances,  natural  or  artificial. 

It  will  be  long,  we  must  fear,  before  a  more  precise  definition 
than  this  can  be  given.  Meantime,  however  incomplete,  the  most 
rational  that  can  as  yet  be  offered  is  of  importance  as  far  as  it  goes. 
In  this  view,  and  connecting,  as  usual,  the  consideration  of  science 
with  that  of  prevision,  the  aim  proposed  should  be  this :  the  char- 
acteristic properties  of  substances,  simple  or  compound,  being  given, 
and  tliose  properties  being  placed  in  a  chemical  relation  in  well- 
defined  circumstances,  to  determine  in  what  their  action  will  con- 
sist, and  what  will  be  the  chief  properties  of  the  new  products. 
This  problem  is,  at  all  events,  determinate ;  and  nothing  contained 
in  it  could  be  omitted  without  its  ceasing  to  be  so  ;  and  the  formula, 
therefore,  contains  nothing  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
could  obtain  such  solutions  as  are  indicated,  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  three  great  objects,  vital .  phenomena,  the  natural 
history  of  the  globe,  and  industrial  operations,  would  be  rationally 
organized,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  the  almost  accidental  result 
of  the  spontaneous  development  of  science.  Each  question  would 
at  once  be  referred  to  our  formula,  the  data  of  which  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  application.  Far  distant 
as  we  are  from  being  able  thus  to  conduct  our  inquiries,  this  is  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view :  and  chemists  all  agree  that  the  most  advanced 
portions  of  their  science  are  those  few  and  simple  questions  in 
which  this  aim  has  been  more  or  less  completely  attained. 

By  a  continued  application  of  this  method,  all  the  data  must 
finally  be  reducible  to  the  knowledge  of  the  essential  properties  of 
simple  substances,  which  would  lead  to  that  of  the  different  imme- 
diate principles  ;  and,  consequently,  to  the  most  complex  and  remote 
combinations.     As  for  the  study  of  the  elements,  that 
ements.  must,  of  coursc,  bc  a  matter  of  direct,  experimental 

elaboration,  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  undecomposed 
substances.  Whether  or  not  it  may  be  possible  to  discover,  by 
rational  methods,  relations  between  the  chemical  properties  of  each 
element  and  its  aggregate  physical  properties,  we  must  lay  down 
as  indispensa'tle  a  direct  exploration  of  the  chemical  characters  of 
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each  element.  This  general  basis  once  obtained  from  experiment, 
all  other  chemical  problems  must  be  susceptible  of  a  rational  solu- 
tion, under  a  small  number  of  invariable  laws. 

The  classes  of  combinations  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  two,  according,  first,  to  the  simplicity,  or  ^"'"''""'f^o"- 
the  greater  or  less  degree  in  which  the  immediate  principles  are 
compounded,  and,  secondly,  the  number  of  elements  combined. 
Chemical  action  is  observed  to  become  more  difficult  the  more 
substances  are  compounded  :  the  greater  part  of  compound  atoms 
belong  to  the  first  two  orders  ;  and  beyond  the  third  their  com- 
position seems  almost  impossible :  and,  in  the  same  way,  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  elements,  combinations  lose  their  stability 
in  proportion  as  the  elements  are  multiplied : — there  are  usually 
only  two  ;  and  scarcely  anybody  involves  more  than  four.  Thus, 
the  number  of  chemical  classes  must  always  be  very  small  in 
regard  to  the  distinction  under  notice  :  and  each  of  them  must  have 
a  corresponding  law  of  combination,  according  to  which  the  result 
might  be  certainly  anticipated  through  a  knowledge  of  the  data. 
This  would  be  the  scientific  perfection  of  chemistry.  Our  prodi- 
gious remoteness  from  such  a  state  is  ascribable  to  the  feebleness 
of  our  faculties,  and,  in  an  accessory  way,  to  their  vicious  direction. 
We  must  remember  that  the  great  aim  has  begun  to  be  fulfilled  in 
one  secondary  department  of  chemical  research, — the  study  of  pro- 
portions, as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  What  has  been  done  in  that 
one  category  makes  us  ask  why  an  analogous  perfection  should  not 
be  attained  in  other  departments.  We  may  sum  up  this  account 
of  the  requisites,  with  the  fully  rational  definition  of  k,,;^,,,,  ^efini- 
Chemistry,  that  it  has  for  its  object, — the  properties  of  ^°°- 
all  simple  bodies  being  given,  to  find  those  of  all  the  compound 
bodies  which  may  be  formed  from  them.  Every  science  falls  sliort 
of  its  definition  :  but  a  real  definition  is  the  first  evidence  that  a  sci- 
ence has  attained  some  consistency :  it  then  measures  its  own  ad- 
vancement from  one  epoch  to  another  ;  and  it  always  keeps  inquirers 
in  a  right  direction,  and  supports  them  in  a  philosophic  progress. 

Looking  now  at  our  means  of  investigation,  we  shall  Means  of  iuvesti. 
find  that  in  chemistry  the  law  holds  good  that  the  com-  8"''°° 
plication  of  plienomeim  coincides  with  the  extension  of  our  means 
of  inquiry. 

Here  Observation  begins  to  find  its  full  development. 
Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  more  or  less  partial.  In  °^'^"^"°'^ 
astronomy  it  is  confined  to  the  sense  of  sight :  in  physics  we  use 
hearing  and  touch  also  :  and  chemistry  employs,  besides  these,  taste 
and  smell.  How  much  is  thus  gained  we  may  know  by  imagining 
what  would  become  of  chemistry,  if  we  were  without  taste  and 
smell,  which  are  often  the  only  means  l)y  wliich  we  can  recognise 
effects  produced.  The  important  thing  to  observe  imder  this  head 
is  that  there  is  nothing  accidental,  nor  even  empirical,  in  such  a 
correspondence  ;  for,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  sound  physio- 
logical theory  of  sensation  shows  that  the  apparatus  of  taste  and 
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smell,  unlike  that  of  the  other  senses,  operates  in  a  chemical  man- 
ner, and  thus  shows  these  two  senses  to  be  specially  adapted  for 
the  perception  of  phenomena  of  composition  and  decomposition. 

As   for   Experiment^  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 

.xp  rim.  Tit.  gpQjj^^gp  number  of  chemical  phenomena,  and  especially 
the  most  instructive,  are  of  artificial  production.  Still,  we  must 
remember  that  the  essential  character  of  experimentation  consists 
in  the  institution,  or  the  choice  of  the  circumstances  of  the  phenom- 
ena, in  order  to  a  more  evident  and  decisive  investigation.  This 
process  is  more  difficult  in  chemistry  than  in  physics,  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  institute  two  parallel  cases,  undisturbed  by  the  in- 
trusion of  irrelevant  influences ;  and  yet  this  is  the  fundamental 
condition  of  experimentation.  On  this  account,  I  dissent  from  the 
ordinary  supposition  that  the  experimental  method  is  more  appro- 
priate to  chemical  than  to  physical  researches.  Though  this  is  my 
view,  and  though  the  greater  advancement  of  physics  gives  it  the 
advantage  over  chemistry  in  the  use  of  experiment,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  of  the  powerful  influence  of  experimentation  in  chemistry,  in- 
dependently of  its  having  supplied  new  subjects  of  observation. 
From  the  early  days  of  the  science,  the  immortal  series  of  Priestley's 
experiments,  and  yet  more,  those  of  Lavoisier,  have  offered  admi- 
rable models,  almost  comparable  to  the  most  perfect  researches  in 
physics,  and  quite  enough  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  chemical  phenomena  to  prevent  the  extended  and  luminous 
employment  of  the  experimental  method. 

The  third  means.  Comparison^  which  we  have  before 

omp.nsoii.  ^QQ^^  ^Q  jjQ  inapplicable  in  Astronomy,  and  of  especial 
use  in  Physiology,  begins  to  have  a  real  use  in  Chemistry.  The 
essential  condition  of  this  valuable  method  is  that  there  shall  be  an 
extended  series  of  cases,  analogous  but  distinct,  in  which  a  phenom- 
enon shall  be  modified  more  and  more,  whether  by  successive  sim- 
plifications or  gradations.  It  is  evident  that  this  can  take  place 
fully  only  with  regard  to  vital  phenomena ;  accordingly,  it  is  only 
by  physiological  analysis  that  a  clear  idea  of  its  value  can  bo 
obtained.  But  chemical  phenomena  approach  those  of  physiology 
nearly  enough,  not  only  to  demand  this  method,  but  to  indicate 
that  without  it  the  science  can  never  find  the  road  to  perfection. 
The  existence  of  natural  families  in  chemistry  is  now  admitted  by 
the  best  inquirers  :  but  the  classification  remains  to  be  made.  The 
need  of  the  classification  must  lead  to  the  use  of  the  comparative 
method,  both  being  based  on  the  common  consideration  of  the  uni- 
formity of  certain  preponderant  phenomena  in  a  long  series  of  dif- 
ferent bodies.  There  is  even  such  a  connection  between  the  two 
orders  of  ideas  that  the  construction  of  a  natural  chemical  classifi- 
cation is  impossible  without  a  large  application  of  the  comparative 
art,  as  the  physiologists  understand  it ;  and  conversely,  comparative 
chemistry  cannot  be  regularly  cultivated  without  the  guidance  of 
some  sketch  of  a  natural  classification.  Chemistry  is  at  i)resent 
only  a  nascent  science ;  general  methods  are  as  yet  scarcely  recog- 
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nised  in  connection  with  it ;  and  only  a  very  few  researches  afford 
an  example  of  the  comparative  method ;  but  [  am  persuaded,  not 
only  of  the  fundamental  suitability  of  that  method  in  chemis 
try,  but  of  its  application,  before  very  long,  to  the  perfecting  of 
the  science.  Such  an  anticipation,  somewhat  preceding  the  spon- 
taneous development  of  any  science,  may  be  a  contribution  to  its 
actual  progress. 

AM  the  means  employed  are  subject,  especially,  but  ch.„,i, «!  andysi. 
not  solely  in  chemistry, —  to  a  verification  by  the  pre- »'"' ^v"•h•  sis. 
cise  collation  of  the  two  procedures  of  analysis  and  synthesis ; — • 
or,  (as  these  terms  have  been  corrupted  oy  metaphysical  uses) 
composition  and  decomposition. — Every  substance  which  has  been 
decomposed  must  evidently  be  capable  of  recomposition,  whether 
the  process  be  otherwise  practicable  or  not.  If  the  inverse  opera- 
tion reproduces  precisely  the  primitive  substance,  the  chemical 
demonstration  is  comjjlete.  Unfortunately,  the  vast  extension  of 
chemical  resources  in  this  century  has  had  a  much  stronger  bearing 
on  analytical  powers  than  synthetical  means ;  so  that  there  is  at 
present  little  proportion  and  harmony  between  the  two  methods. — 
Such  harmony  is  indispensable  to  the  establishment  of  certainty  in 
some  cases,  as  we  see  when  we  duly  distinguish  two  widely  differ- 
ing kinds  of  chemical  analysis :  the  preliminary,  consisting  of  the 
simple  separation  of  the  immediate  principles  ;  and  the  final,  lead- 
ing to  the  determination  of  the  elements,  properly  so  called.  Though 
both  are  essential  to  chemical  researcli,  the  first  is  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  extensive  use.  The  elementary  analysis  might  be 
spared  a  synthetical  verification, — because  the  composition  of  the 
reacting  substances  may  be  compared  with  the  results  obtained, 
thus  indicating  the  composition  of  the  proposed  substance,  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  which  will  in  this  way  have  been  in  some  sort  sep- 
arated. The  impossibility  of  recombining  the  elements,  to  repro- 
duce the  primitive  body,  ought  not  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  solu- 
tion, unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  suspecting  the  simpli- 
city of  any  one  of  the  elements.  Synthesis  can,  in  this  case,  only 
add  a  valuable  confirmation,  to  what  was  before  not  doubtful.  But 
the  case  is  very  different  when  we  have  to  determine  only  the  im- 
mediate principles.  As  the  elements  concerned  can  produce  com- 
binations of  different  orders,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  one  or 
more  of  the  supposed  immediate  principles  obtained  does  not  result 
from  the  reactions  caused  by  the  analysis  itself.  It  is  only  synthesis 
which,  by  reconstructing  the  proposed  substance  with  the  materials 
concerned,  can  decide  the  question  conclusively,  though  in  some 
cases  of  feeble  agency  in  the  reactives,  and  strong  analogical  in- 
duction, there  is  no  room  left  for  reasonable  doubt.  In  immediate 
analyses  of  great  complexity,  when  the  agreement  of  various  analyt- 
ical means  strongly  corroborates  the  conclusions  obtained,  we  can 
not  rely  on  real  chemical  demonstration  without  the  synthetical 
confirmation.  This  maxim  of  chemical  philosophy  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  and  yet  more  of  or- 
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ganic  substances. — It  is  noticeable  that  synthesis  is  easiest  where  it  ig 
most  necessary,  and  would  be  most  difficult  in  the  case  of  elementary 
analysis,  where  it  can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  dispensed  with.  This 
is  owing  to  the  combinations  becoming  less  tenacious  as  the  order 
of  composition  of  the  constituent  particles  is  higher  ;  and  if  the  de- 
composition is  easy,  so  is  the  recomposition.  The  cases  of  imme- 
diate analysis  require  only  feeble  antagonism.*,  offering  no  great 
obstacles  to  the  synthetical  operations  indispensable  for  their  dem- 
onstration. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  encyclopedical  position 
iim>k  of  the  sci-  of  Chemistry,  to  justify  the  rank  assigned  to  it  in  our 
scale. 
It  is  from  no  vain  and  arbitrary  consideration  that  Chemistry  is 
placed  between  Physics  and  Physiology  in  our  scale.  By  the  im- 
portant series  of  electro-chemical  phenomena  Chemistry  becomes, 
as  it  were,  a  prolongation  of  Physics :  and  at  its  other  extremity, 
it  lays  the  foundations  of  physiology  by  its  research  into  organic 
combinations.  These  relations  are  so  real  that  it  has  sometimes 
happened  that  chemists,  untrained  in  the  philosophy  of  science, 
have  been  uncertain  whether  a  particular  subject  lay  within  their 
department,  or  ought  to  be  referred  either  to  physics  or  to  physi- 
ology. 

The  phenomena  of  Chemistry  are  more  complex  than  those  of 
Physics,  and  are  certainly  dependent  on  them.  Their  degree  of 
generality  is  inferior, — chemical  effects  requiring  a  much  more  ex- 
tended concurrence  of  varied  conditions.  Physical  properties  be- 
long not  only  to  all  substances,  but,  with  simple  modifications,  to 
all  the  states  of  aggregation,  and  even  of  combination,  of  each  of 
them :  whereas,  it  is  only  in  a  more  or  less  determined  and  re- 
stricted condition  that  each  body  manifests  its  chemical  properties. 
In  a  word,  nature  often  shows  us  physical  effects  apart  from  the 
chemical,  while  there  can  be  no  chemical  effects  apart  from  certain 
physical  phenomena.  Thus  Chemistry  can  not  be  rationally  studied 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  physics.  Besides,  the  most 
powerful  chemical  agents  are  derived  from  physics,  which  presents, 
in  its  different  orders  of  phenomena,  the  first  distinctive  characters 
of  different  substances.  It  is  impossible  in  our  day  to  conceive  of 
scientific  chemistry  without  giving  it  the  whole  of  physics  for  its 
basis :  and  thus  is  its  first  relation  in  the  scale  established.  And, 
as  physics  is  dependent  on  astronomy  and  mathematics,  so  must  its 
own  dependent  be.  But  it  must  be  owned  that,  with  regard  to 
doctrine,  the  connection  of  Chemistry  with  the  first  two  sciences  is 
neither  extensive  nor  very  important. 

Every  attempt  to  refer  chemical  questions  to  mathematical  doc- 
trines must  be  considered,  now  and  always,  profoundly  irrational, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena.     In  the  case  of 
RRiatinn  to      physlcs,  the  mischief  would  be,  as  we  have  seen,  merely 
MHth.-iiiHtics.     fi-oiji  the  misuse  of  an  instrument  which,  properly  di- 
rected, may  be  of  admirable  efficacy :  but  if  the  employment  of 
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mathematical  analysis  should  ever  become  so  preponderant  in  chem- 
istry (an  aberration  which  is  happily  almost  impossible)  it  would 
occasion  vast  and  rapid  retrogradation,  by  substituting  vague  con- 
ceptions for  positive  ideas,  and  an  easy  algebraic  verbiage  for  a 
laborious  investigation  of  facts.     The  direct  subordination  of  chem- 
istry to  astronomy  is  also  slight,  but  more  marked. 
It  is  almost  insensible  in  regard  to  abstract  chemistry, 
which  alone  is  cultivated  in  our  day.     But,  when  the  time  shall 
come  for  the  development  of  concrete  chemistry, — that   is,  the 
methodical  application  of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  globe, — astronomical  considerations  will  no  doubt  enter  in 
where  now  there  seems  no  point  of  contact  between  the  two  sci- 
ences.    Geology,  immature  as  it  is,  hints  to  us  such  a  future  neces- 
sity, some  vague  instinct  of  which  was  probably  in  the  minds  of 
philosophers  in  the  theological  age,  when  they  were  fancifully  and 
yet  obstinately  bent  on  uniting  astrology  and  alchemy.     It  is,  iu 
fact,  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  great  intestinal  operations  of 
the  globe  as  radically  independent  of  its  planetary  conditions. — 
Inconsiderable  as  are  the  relations  of  chemistry  with  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  in  regard  to  doctrine,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  re- 
gard to  method.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  perfection  of  chemistry 
might  be  secured  and  hastened  by  the  training  of  the  minds  of 
chemists  in  the  mathematical  spirit  and  astronomical  philoso])hy. 
Besides  that  mathematical  study  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all 
positive  science,  it  has  a  special  use  in  chemistry  in  disciplining  the 
mind  to  a  wise  severity  in  the  conduct  of  analysis :  and  daily  ob- 
servation shows  the  evil  effects  of  its  absence.     Yet,  it  can  never 
be  said  that  chemists  have  so  much  need  of  a  mathematical  educa- 
tion as  physicists,  because  they  do  not  need  it  as  an  instrument  in 
daily  use,  but  as  an  intellectual  preparation  for  the  rational  study 
of  nature.     As  to  astronomy,  we  have  seen  that  it  constitutes  the 
most  perfect  type  of  the  study  of  nature  ;  and  this  at  once  estab- 
lishes its  relation  of  superiority  to  chemistry.     The  more  complex 
the  phenomena,  the  more  important  is  the  influence  of  such  a  model ; 
and  it  is  only  by  having  always  before  their  eyes  such  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  true  spirit  of  natural  philosophy,  that  chemists  can 
rightly  estimate  the  inanity  of  the  metaphysical  explanations  which 
vitiate  their  doctrine,  and  can  acquire  an  adequate  sense  of  the  true 
character,  conditions,  and  destiny  of  chemical  science.     Under  this 
point  of  view,  astronomy  is  more  useful  to  chemists  than  even  phys- 
ics, in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  its  method. 

So  much  for  the  sciences  which  precede  chemistry. 
As  for  those  that  follow,  physiology  depends  upon  °  y^'^^sy- 
chemistry  both  as  a  point  of  departure  and  as  a  principal  means  of 
investigation.  If  we  separate  the  phenomena  of  life,  properly  so 
called,  from  those  of  animality,  it  is  clear  that  the  first,  in  tlie 
double  intestinal  movement  which  characterizes  them,  are  essen- 
tially chemical.  The  processes  which  result  from  organization  have 
peculiar  characteristics ;  but  apart  from  such  modifications,  they 
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are  necessarily  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  chemical  effects. 
Even  in  studying  living  bodies  under  a  simply  statical  point  of  view, 
chemistry  is  of  indispensable  use  in  enabling  us  to  distinguish  with 
precision  the  different  anatomical  elements  of  any  organism. — We 
shall  see  hereafter  that  the  new  science  of  Social  Phys- 
obonoogy.  .^^  .^  subordiuatcd  to  chemical  science.  In  the  first 
place,  it  depends  on  it  by  its  immediate  and  manifest  connection 
with  physiology :  but,  besides  that,  as  social  phenomena  are  the 
most  complex  and  particular  of  all,  their  laws  must  be  subject  to 
those  of  all  the  preceding  orders,  each  of  which  manifests,  in  social 
science,  its  own  peculiar  influence.  In  regard  to  Chemistry  espe- 
cially, it  is  evident  that  among  the  conditions  of  man's  social  exist- 
ence several  chemical  harmonies  between  man  and  external  circum- 
stances are  involved.  Even  if  individual  existence  could  be  sus- 
tained, society  could  not,  if  these  harmonies  were  destroyed,  or 
even  only  somewhat  disturbed, — as  by  changes  in  the  atmospheric 
medium,  or  in  the  waters  or  the  soil. 

Docvrre  of  pos-  The  positiou  of  Chemistry  among  the  sciences  being 
Hhfe  pMii-ction  i\^xis  determined',  the  next  inquiry  is  about  the  degree 
of  scientific  perfection  that  its  nature  admits,  in  comparison  with 
others.  As  for  the  method,  if  physics  suffers  from  the  intrusion  of 
hypotheses,  we  may  say  that  chemistry  has  been  their  absolute 
prey,  through  its  more  difficult  and  tardy  development.  The  doc- 
trine of  affinities  appears  to  me  more  ontological  than  that  of  fluids 
and  imaginary  ethers.  If  the  electric  fluid  and  the  luminous  ether 
are,  as  I  called  them  before,  materialized  entities,  affinities  are  at 
bottom  pure  entities,  as  vague  and  indeterminate  as  those  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  pretended  solutions 
iniru  ion  o[  by-  ^hat  they  yield  are  of  the  usual  character  of  metaphysi- 
putiicsr..  Qoi  explanations, — a  mere   reproduction,  in   abstract 

terms,  of  the  statement  of  the  phenomenon.  The  advance  of  chem- 
ical knowledge  which  must  at  last  discredit  for  ever  such  vain 
pliilosophy  has  as  yet  only  modified  it,  so  far  as  to  disclose  its 
radical  futility.  While  affinities  were  regarded  as  absolute  and  in- 
variable, there  was  at  least  something  imposing  in  them  ;  but  since 
facts  have  compelled  the  belief  of  their  being  variable  according  to 
a  multitude  of  circumstances,  their  use  has  only  tended  to  prove, 
more  and  more,  their  utter  inanity.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  known 
that  at  a  certain  temperature,  iron  decomposes  water,  or  protoxide 
of  hydrogen :  and  yet,  it  has  been  since  discovered  that,  under  the 
influence  of  a  higher  temperature,  hydrogen  in  its  turn  decomposes 
oxide  of  iron.  What  signifies,  in  this  case,  any  order  of  affinity 
that  we  may  ascribe  to  iron  and  hydrogen  with  oxygen  ?  If  we 
make  the  order  vary  with  the  temperature,  we  have  a  merely  ver- 
bal, and  therefore  pretended  explanation.  Chemistry  affords  us 
now  many  such  cases,  apparently  contradictory,  independently  of 
the  long  series  of  decisive  considerations  that  have  made  us  reject 
absolute  affinities, — the  only  ones,  after  all,  that  have  any  scientific 
consistency  whatever.     The  old  habit  is,  however,  so  strong  that 
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even  Berthollet,  in  the  very  work  in  which  he  overthrows  the  old 
doctrine  of  invariable  or  elective  affinities,  proposes  vagne  affinities 
under  many  modifications.  The  strange  doctrine  of  predisposing 
affinity  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  work,  among  others,  of  the  most  ra- 
tional of  recent  chemists,  the  illustrious  Berzelius.  When  for  in- 
stance, water  is  decomposed  by  iron  through  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  so  as  to  disengage  the  hydrogen,  this  remarkable  })hcnemenon 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  for  the 
oxyde  of  iron  which  tends  to  become  formed.  Now,  can  anything 
be  imagined  more  metaphysical,  or  more  radically  incomprehensible, 
than  the  sympathetic  action  of  one  substance  upon  another  which 
does  not  yet  exist,  and  the  formation  of  the  last  by  virtue  of  this 
mysterious  affection  ?  The  strange  fluids  of  physicists  are  rational 
and  satisfactory  in  comparison  with  such  notions.  These  consid- 
erations justify  the  desire  that  chemists  should  have  a  sufficient 
training  in  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  then  in  physical  philos- 
ophy, which  have  already  put  an  end  to  such  chimerical  researches 
within  their  own  domain,  and  would  discard  them  speedily  from 
the  more  complex  part  of  natural  philosophy.  It  is  only  by  having 
witnessed  the  purification  in  the  anterior  sciences  that  chemists 
could  realize  it  in  their  own :  and  there  could  not  be  complete 
positivity  in  chemistry  if  metaphysics  lingered  in  astronomy  or  phys- 
ics. This,  again,  justifies  the  place  assigned  to  chemistry  among 
the  sciences.  The  individual  must  follow  the  general  course  of  his 
race  in  his  passage  to  the  positive  state.  He  must  find  that  true 
science  consists,  everywhere,  in  exact  relations,  estal)lished  among 
observed  facts,  allowing  the  deduction  of  the  most  extensive  series 
of  secondary  phenomena  from  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
original  phenomena,  putting  aside  all  vain  inquiry  into  causes  and 
essences.  And  tliis  is  the  spirit  which  has  to  be  made  preponderant 
in  chemistry, — dissolving  for  ever  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  af- 
finities. 

The  inferiority  of  chemistry  to  physics,  in  regard  to  ^p,„.,j  i,npe,.f,  c- 
method  and  doctrine,  explains  its  relative  imperfection  t'o^^- 
with  regard  to  actual  science.  We  have  only  to  compare  with  the 
formula  which  told  us  what  chemistry  ought  to  be  what  it  actually 
is,  to  see  that  it  is  at  an  immense  distance — much  furtlier  than 
physics — from  its  true  scientific  aim.  Chemical  facts  are  at  this 
day  essentially  incoherent,  or,  at  best,  feebly  co-ordinated  by  a 
small  number  of  partial  and  insufficient  relations,  instead  of  those 
certain,  extended,  and  uniform  laws  of  which  physics  is  so  justly 
proud.  As  for  prevision,  if  it  is  imperfect  in  physics  in  comparison 
with  astronomy,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  chemistry  at  all ; 
the  issue  of  each  chemical  event  being  usually  known  only  by  spe- 
cially consulting  the  immediate  experiment,  when,  as  it  were,  the 
event  is  already  accomplished. 

Imperfect  as  chemistry  is,  in  regard  to  method  and  comparative inv 
doctrine,  it  is  yet  superior  to  physiology,  and  still  more  pen.ction. 
to  social  science,  not  only  because,  from  the  comparative  simplicitj 
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of  its  phenomena,  the  facts  and  investigations  are  clearer  and  more 
decisive,  but  because  it  has  a  few,  though  very  few,  real  theories, 
capable  of  affording  complete  previsions ;  a  thing  as  yet  impracti- 
cable, except  in  a  general  manner,  with  living  bodies.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  the  theory  of  proportions,  the  equivalent  of 
which  is  not,  in  any  sense,  to  be  looked  for  in  physiology.  We 
must  remember,  while  estimating  the  comparative  imperfection  of 
the  sciences,  that  the  importance  to  us  of  their  perfection  is  in  pro- 
portion to  tlieir  simplicity  ;  our  available  means  being  always  found 
to  correspond  with  our  reasonable  wants.  I  hope,  too,  that  this 
severe  estimate  of  the  actual  state  of  each  science  will  stimulate 
rather  than  discourage  the  student ;  for  it  is  more  gratifying  to  our 
human  activity  to  conceive  of  the  sciences  as  susceptible  of  vast, 
varied,  and  indefinite  progress,  than  to  suppose  them  perfect,  and 
therefore  stationary,  except  in  their  secondary  developments. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  function  of  Chemistry  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  human  mind. 

Relation  to  hu-  ^^  "^^J  ^^^  Said  to  train  us  in  the  great  art  of  experi- 
man  progress,  mcntation  ;  not  as  being  our  exclusive  teacher,  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  physics  is  superior  to  it  in  this  ;  and  it  is  more  the 
art  of  ol)serving  than  of  experimenting  that  Chemistry  is  chiefly 
distinguished  for.  But  there  is  an  important  part  of  the  positive 
method  which  chemistry  seems  destined  to  carry  to  the  highest 
perfection.  I  do  not  mean  the  theory  of  classifications,  of  wliich 
Art  of  iiomeu.  chcmists  kuow  too  little  at  present ;  but  the  art  of 
ciaiure.  rational    nomenclatures,  which   is   quite   unconnected 

with  classifications.  Since  the  reform  in  chemical  language,  at- 
tempts have  been  incessantly  made,  to  this  hour,  to  form  a  syste- 
matic nomenclature  in  anatomy,  in  pathology,  and  especially  in 
zoology ;  but  these  endeavors  have  not  had,  and  never  can  have, 
any  success  to  compare  with  that  of  the  reformers  of  chemical 
language  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  does  not  admit  of  it.  It 
is  not  by  accident  that  the  chemical  nomenclature  is  alone  in  its 
perfection.  The  more  complex  phenomena  are,  and  the  more 
varied  and  less  restricted  the  comparisons  of  objects,  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  subject  them  to  a  system  of  denominations,  at 
once  rational  and  abridged,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  habitual  combi- 
nation of  ideas.  If  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  living  body  dif- 
fered only  from  one  point  of  view ;  if  maladies  were  sufficiently 
defined  by  their  seat ;  if,  in  zoology,  genera,  or  at  least  families, 
could  be  established  by  a  homogeneous  consideration,  the  corre- 
sponding sciences  might  at  once  admit  of  systematic  nomenclatures 
as  rational  and  as  efficacious  as  that  of  Chemistry.  But  the  diver- 
sity of  aspects,  rarely  reducible  to  one  head,  renders  such  an  ar- 
rangement extremely  difficult  and  not  very  advantageous. 

The  case  of  chemistry  is  the  only  one  in  which,  by  its  nature, 
the  phenomena  are  simple,  uniform,  and  determinate  enough  to 
allow  of  a  rational  nomenclature  at  once  clear,  rapid,  and  complete, 
so  as  to  contril)ute  to  the  general  progress  of  the  science.     The 
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idea  of  composition,  the  great  end  of  the  science,  is  always  prepon- 
derant. Thus,  the  systematic  name  of  each  body,  expressing  its 
composition,  indicates  first  a  correct  general  view,  and  then,  the 
sum  of  its  chemical  history ;  and,  by  the  nature  of  the  science,  the 
more  it  advances  toward  perfection,  the  more  must  this  double 
property  of  the  nomenclature  be  developed.  In  another  view, 
dualism  being  the  commonest  constitution  in  chemistry,  and  the 
most  essential,  and  that  to  which  all  other  modes  of  composition 
are  more  and  more  referred  by  science,  we  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  as  favorable  as  possible  to  a  rapid  and  expres- 
sive nomenclature.  Thus,  there  has  always  been  some  system  of 
nomenclature,  more  or  less  rough,  though  none  to  be  compared  to 
that  so  happily  founded  by  Guyton-Morveau.  Though  the  art  can 
manifest  its  excellence  only  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  chem- 
istry, it  is  in  such  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  science  that,  in 
its  present  imperfect  state,  it  upholds  it,  by  provisionally  supplying, 
as  it  were,  the  almost  absolute  deficiency  of  true  rationality.  Thus 
chemistry  may  be  regarded  as  specially  adapted  to  develop  one 
of  the  few  fundamental  means,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes 
the  general  power  of  the  human  mind.  The  formation  of  a  similar 
aid  in  the  more  complex  sciences  offers  a  real  and  strong  interest ; 
and  I  have  only  desired  to  show  that  we  must  resort  to  chemistry 
for  the  true  principles  and  general  spirit  of  the  art  of  nomenclature, 
according  to  the  rules  so  often  set  forth  in  this  work,  that  each 
great  logical  artifice  should  be  directly  studied  in  the  department 
of  natural  philosophy  where  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
that  it  may  be  afterward  applied  in  aid  of  the  sciences  to  which  it 
less  specially  belongs. 

The  high  philosophical  properties  of  Chemistry  are  state  oi  chemical 
more  striking  in  regard  to  doctrine  than  to  method.  'i'j<i<".e. 
However  imperfect  our  chemical  science  is,  its  development  has 
operated  largely  in  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  Its  op- 
position to  all  theological  philosophy  is  marked  by  the  two  general 
facts  in  which  it  has  a  share  with  all  the  rest  of  positive  philoso- 
phy— first,  the  prevision  of  phenomena,  and  next,  our  voluntary 
modification  of  them.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  more  the 
complexity  of  phenomena  bafiles  our  prevision,  the  greater  becomes 
our  power  of  modifying  them,  through  the  variety  of  resources 
afibrded  by  the  complexity  itself ;  so  that  the  anti-theological  influ- 
ence of  science  is  infallible,  in  the  one  way  or  the  other.  In  chem- 
istry, our  modifying  power  is  so  strong  that  the  greater  part  of 
chemical  phenomena  owe  their  existence  to  human  intervention,  by 
which  alone  circumstances  could  be  suitably  arranged  for  their  pro- 
duction ;  and  if  the  plienomena  of  physiology  and  social  science 
admit  of  modification  in  a  yet  greater  degree,  chemistry  will  always, 
in  this  particular,  hold  the  first  rank,  since  the  highest  order  of 
modifications  is  that  which  we  here  find — those  which  are  most  im- 
portant for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  the  actioi    of  man  upon   nature,  chemistry  must  ever  be 
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regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  power,  though  all  the  fundamental 
sciences  participate  in  it  more  or  less. 

In  this  way,  chemistry  eflectually  discredits  the  notion  of  the 
rule  of  a  providential  will  among  its  phenomena.  But  there  is  an- 
other way  in  which  it  acts  no  less  strongly ;  by  abolishing  the  idea 
of  destruction  and  creation  in  nature.  Before  anything  was  known 
of  gaseous  materials  and  products,  many  striking  appearances  must 
inevitably  have  inspired  the  idea  of  the  real  annihilation  or  produc- 
tion of  matter  in  the  general  system  of  nature.  These  ideas  could 
not  yield  to  the  true  conception  of  decomposition  and  composition 
till  we  had  decomposed  air  and  water,  and  then  analyzed  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  and  then  finished  with  the  analysis  of  alka- 
lies and  earths,  thus  exhibiting  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  in- 
definite perpetuity  of  matter.  In  vital  phenomena,  the  chemical 
examination  of  not  only  the  substances  of  living  bodies,  but  their 
functions — imperfect  as  it  yet  is — must  cast  a  strong  light  upon  the 
economy  of  vital  nature  by  showing  that  no  organic  matter  radi- 
cally heterogeneous  to  inorganic  matter  can  exist,  and  that  vital 
transformations  are  subject,  like  all  others,  to  the  universal  laws 
of  chemical  phenomena.  Chemical  analysis  seems  to  have  fulfilled 
its  function  in  this  direction :  henceforth  it  must  be  by  the  more 
difficult,  but  more  luminous  method  of  synthesis  that  this  great  phil- 
osophical revolution  must  be  completed  :  and  attempts  enough  have 
been  successfully  made  to  prove  the  possibility  of  it. 
Divisions  ot  th.'  T1^6  divisions  of  the  science  have  not  been  clearly 
eci.nc-.  and  permanently  settled,  partly  because  of  its  very  re- 

cent origin,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  nature.  In  the  first  place, 
students  have  been  more  occupied  in  multiplying  observations  than 
in  classifying  them  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  homogeneous  character 
of  chemical  phenomena  causes  essential  difierences  to  be  less  pro- 
found, and  therefore  less  marked,  than  in  any  other  of  the  funda- 
mental sciences.  In  astronomy,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  divis- 
ion into  geometrical  and  mechanical  phenomena.  Physics  is  less  a 
unique  science  than  a  group  of  almost  isolated  sciences ;  and  they 
indicate  their  ovm  arrangement.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
nearly  the  same  thing  happens,  though  from  a  different  cause,  in 
physiology.  But  in  chemistry,  the  conditions  are  less  favorable, 
tlie  distinctions  being  scarcely  more  marked  than  those  which  exist 
in  a  single  department  of  jjhysics — as  thermology,  and  yet  more, 
electrology.  The  imperfection  and  small  importance  of  its  present 
divisions  are  easily  explained :  and  there  are  strong  symptoms  of 
an  approaching  discussion  of  this  great  subject ;  for  the  majority 
of  eminent  chemists  are  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  the  provis- 
ional division  which  they  have  been  hitherto  obliged  to  accept  as 
guidance  in  their  labors. 
No  orgjinic  Tlic  gcucral  division  of  organic  and  inorganic  chem 

cii.M7ii>tiy.  istry  can  not  be  sustained,  on  account  of  its  evident 
irrationality.  What  is  at  present  called  organic  cliemistry  has  an 
essentially  bastard  character,  half  chemical,  half  physiological,  and 
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not,  iu  fact,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see.  The  division  can  not  even  be  sustained  under  another 
form,  as  equivalent  to  the  general  distinction  between  cases  of  dual- 
ism and  of  other  composition.  For  if  inorganic  comljinations  are 
usually  binary,  there  are  some  which  are  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments and  even  of  four  ;  while,  conversely,  we  very  often  meet  with 
a  true  dualism  in  bodies  which  are  called  organic.  For  a  genuine 
division  we  must  look  to  general  ideas  relating  to  com- 
position and  decomposition  ;  and  in  this  form,  attending  ron"|Hf^'i'tTo°^ 
to  the  rule  of  following  the  gradual  complication  of  phe-      and  [lecotn. 

'^.^1  T  p'  .  ■'.  |>o-ition. 

nomena  :  nrst,  the  growing  plurality  oi  constituent  pnn- 
ciples  (mediate  or  immediate),  according  as  the  combinations  are 
oinary,  ternary,  etc.  ;  and  secondly,  the  higher  or  lower  degree  of 
composition  of  the  immediate  principles,  eacli  of  which  may  (as  in 
the  case  of  a  continual  dualism)  be  decomposable  into  two  others, 
for  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  consecutive  times.  Though 
each  of  these  two  points  of  view  is  of  high  importance,  the  .prepon- 
derance of  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  agreed  upon  before  the 
rational  division  of  chemistry  can  be  organized.  Though  this  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  this  new  question  of  high  chemical  phi- 
losophy, it  may  be  well  to  state  that  I  regard  it  as  solved ;  and 
that  the  consideration  of  the  degree  of  composition  is,  in  my  eyes, 
evidently  superior  to  that  of  the  number  of  elements,  inasmuch  as 
it  afiects  more  profoundly  the  aim  and  spirit  of  chemical  science,  as 
they  have  been  characterized  in  this  chapter.  As  for  the  rest, 
whatever  the  decision  may  be,  we  may  remark  that  the  two  classi- 
fications differ  from  each  other  much  less  than  we  might  at  first  be 
tempted  to  suppose ;  for  they  necessarily  concur,  whether  in  the 
preliminary  or  in  the  final  case,  and  diverge  only  in  the  intermedi- 
ate parts. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  nature  and  spirit  of  chemical  science  ; 
the  means  of  investigation  proper  to  it ;  its  true  encyclopedical 
position ;  the  kind  and  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble ;  its  philosophical  properties  in  regard  to  method  and  to  doc- 
trine ;  and,  finally,  the  mode  of  division  which  would  be  suitable  to 
it.  We  must  com])lete  the  survey  of  the  science  by  a  special  and 
direct  notice  of  the  few  essential  doctrines  which  have  been  dis- 
closed by  the  spontaneous  development  of  chemical  philosophy.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  this  work  is  not  to  present 
a  treatise  on  each  science,  or  to  enlarge  upon  it  in  proportion  to  its 
proper  importance,  or  the  multiplicity  of  its  facts ;  but  to  ascertain 
its  relative  importance,  as  one  head  of  positive  philosophy.  No  one 
will  expect  that  chemical  philosophy,  in  its  present  state,  can  be 
examined  here  as  fully  or  satisfactorily  as,  for  instance,  astronom- 
ical philosophy,  the  perfection  of  which  admits  of  a  methodical 
analysis,  clear  and  complete,  though  summary,  such  as  befits  that 
immutaljle  type  of  natural  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Moiie  or  bpsin-  Whatever  may  be  the  principles  of  division  and 
niiig  tiie  stutiy.  classification  preferred  in  the  general  system  of  chem- 
ical studies,  it  is  agreed  by  almost  all  chemrsts  that  the  preliminary 
and  fundamental  study  should  be  the  successive  and  continuous  his- 
tory of  all  the  simple  bodies.  The  plan  of  M.  Chevreul  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this,  his  method  being  to  proceed  at  once  from  the  study 
of  each  element  to  all  the  combinations,  binary,  ternary,  etc.,  that 
it  can  form  witli  those  already  examined ;  confining  himself,  how- 
ever, to  compounds  of  the  first  order.  Tliis  plan  has  the  advantage 
that  simple  bodies  are  more  completely  known  from  the  beginning 
than  by  the  usual  method,  which  scatters  througli  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  science  the  most  important  chemical  properties  of  each  of 
them.  But,  on  the  other  liand,  the  history  of  any  element  remains 
incomplete ;  a  factitious  inequality  is  established  among  chemical 
researches  into  difterent  elementary  substances ;  and  the  didactic 
inconvenience  which  M.  Chevreul  proposed  to  escape  seems  to  be 
unavoidable,  under  any  method.  On  no  plan  can  any  chemical 
history  be  completed  by  a  first  study.  The  provisional  information 
obtained  by  a  iirst  study  must  be  followed  by  a  revision  which  al- 
lows us  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
relative  to  each  substance.  The  question  is  merely  a  didactic  one, 
only  of  secondary  importance  in  this  work,  though  of  great  practi- 
cal interest.  On  any  scheme,  it  remains  certain  that  the  prelimi- 
nary study  of  elementary  substances  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  science, 
the  necessary  foundation  of  cheiidcal  knowledge. 

On  account  of  the  considerable  and  always  increasing  number  of 
substances  regarded  as  simple,  some  modern  pliilosophers,  possessed 
piurMiiiy  of  eie-  witli  tlic  uotiou  of  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  nature^ 
ments.  liavc  coucludcd  a.  priori  that  most  substances  must  be 

the  various  com])ounds  of  a  much  smaller  number  of  others.  But, 
while  endeavoring  to  conceive  of  nature  under  the  simplest  aspect 
possible,  we  must  do  so  under  the  teaching  of  her  own  phenomena, 
not  substituting  for  that  instruction  any  thoughtless  desires  of  our 
own.  We  have  no  right  to  presume  beforehand  that  the  number 
of  simple  substances  must  be  either  very  small  or  very  large. 
Chemical  research  alone  should  settle  this ;  and  all  that  we  are 
entitled  to  say  is  that  our  minds  are  disposed  to  prefer  the  smaller 
number,  even,  if  it  were  j)ossiblo,  so  far  as  there  being  but  two. 
But  uot  the  loss  arc  we  bound  to  suppose  all  sul)stances  which  have 
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never  in  any  way  been  decomposed  to  be  simple,  though  we  should 
not  pronounce  them  to  be  for  ever  undecomposable.  All  chemists 
now  admit  this  rule  as  the  first  axiom  of  sound  chemical  phi- 
losophy. 

Aristotle  first  saw  this  rule,  though  he  did  not  conceive  of  its 
rational  grounds.  His  doctrine  of  the  four  elements,  popularly 
cried  down  in  our  time,  should  be  judged  of  as  the  first  attempt  of 
the  true  philosophical  spirit  to  conceive  of  the  composition  of  natu- 
ral bodies,  amid  the  then  existing  deficiency  of  all  suitable  means 
of  research.  To  appreciate  it  we  must  compare  it  with  anterior 
notions.  Now,  up  to  that  time,  all  the  schools,  however  they  might 
difter  about  other  things,  agreed  that  there  was  only  one  elementary 
substance  ;  and  their  dispute  was  about  the  choice  of  the  principle. 
Aristotle,  with  his  rational  character  of  mind,  put  an  end  to  all 
those  barren  controversies  by  establishing  the  plurality  of  elements. 
This  immense  progress  must  be  considered  the  true  origin  of  chem- 
ical science,  which  would  be  radically  impossible  on  the  supposition 
of  a  single  element,  excluding  all  idea  of  composition  and  decom- 
position. Whatever  appearances  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
must  be  much  more  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  pass  from  the 
absolute  idea  of  unity  of  principle  to  the  relative  idea  of  plurality, 
than  to  rise  gradually,  by  means  of  research,  from  the  four  elements 
of  Aristotle  to  the  fifty-six  simple  bodies  of  our  chemistry  of  this 
day.  Our  Natiirists,  who  are  all  for  simplicity  and  economy  with- 
out caring  much  for  reality,  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  who  had  so  much  reverence  for  reality  as  to  infringe 
the  notion  of  simplicity  which  he  found  prevailing.  They  should 
go  back  further  than  Aristotle, — to  Empedocles  or  Heraclitus, — 
and  attain  the  utmost  simplicity  at  once,  by  admitting  only  a  single 
principle. 

Other  philosophers,  among  whom  was  Cuvier,  have  objected  to 
the  simplicity  of  most  of  the  elements  now  admitted  by  chemists, 
that  some  of  them  seem  to  be  extremely  abundant  in  nature,  while 
others  are  scantily  and  partially  distributed :  whereas,  it  seems 
natural  to  presume  that  the  different  elements  must  be  almost 
equally  diff"used  throughout  the  globe,  and  that  therefore  chemical 
analysis  will,  sooner  or  later,  prove  the  rare  ones  to  be  compound 
substances,  requiring  peculiar  and  rare  influences  for  their  forma- 
tion. It  would  be  enough  to  say  that  the  presumption,  though 
plausible,  is  nothing  more  than  a  presumption  :  but  it  may  be  added 
that  we  know  nothing  of  our  planet  beyond  the  upper  strata  ;  and 
we  can  form  no  prejudgment  of  the  composition  of  the  whole.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  sliould  be  an  equality  of  ele- 
ments on  the  surface,  even  the  probability  being  the  other  way  ;  for 
the  heaviest  elements  are  the  rarest  at  the  surface,  and  the  common- 
est are  those  which  go  to  the  composition  of  living  bodies  ;  and  the 
probability  is  strong  that  the  preponderance  is  reversed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  globe,  to  make  up  the  mean  density,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  which  are  required  for 
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the  existence  of  life.  Thus  the  objection  seems  to  be  converted  by 
a  chemical  analysis  into  a  sort  of  confirmation. 

Since  the  time — recent,  it  is  true — of  the  decomposition  of  the 
elements  of  Aristotle,  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  a 
substance  having  passed  from  the  class  of  simple  to  that  of  com- 
pound bodies,  while  the  inverse  case  has  been  frequent.  Yet,  no 
chemist  disputes  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  the  elements  by  a 
more  thorough  analysis ;  for  chemical  simplicity,  as  it  is  to  us,  is 
a  purely  negative  quality,  not  admitting  of  those  irreversible  dem- 
onstrations proper  to  positive  compositions  and  recompositions. 
The  great  general  example  of  substances,  called  organic,  the  chem- 
ical theory  of  which  is  so  complex,  notwithstanding  the  small  num- 
ber of  their  elements,  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  not  be,  after  all,  so  very  great  an  advantage  :  but  in  this 
case,  the  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  referrible  to  the  deficiency  of 
duality.  Notwithstanding  this  example,  we  can  not  but  think  that 
chemistry  would  become  more  rational  and  more  systematic,  if  the 
■elements  were  fewer,  from  the  closer  and  more  general  relation 
which  must  then  subsist  among  the  different  classes  of  phenomena. 
But  the  apparent  perfection  could  be  only  barren  and  illusory  if 
we  Avere  to  assume  it  by  conjecture  anticipating  the  real  progress 
of  chemical  analysis. 

cifissific  ition  o(  This  profusion  of  elements  has  naturally  led  to  en- 
eiemeuts.  dcavors  to  classify  them.     The  high  importance  of  the 

question  has  become  manifest  through  the  deep  persuasion  that  the 
rational  classification  of  simple  bodies  must  determine  that  of  com- 
pound substances,  and  therefore  that  of  the  whole  chemical  system. 
The  first  principle  to  be  laid  down  is  that  the  hierarchy  of  elemen- 
tary substances  is  not  to  be  determined  only  by  their  proper  essen- 
tial characters,  but  by  the  less  direct  consideration  of  the  principal 
phenomena  of  the  compoands  which  they  form.  Without  this 
requisition,  the  classification  would  have  little  use  or  interest ;  for 
it  would  be  of  small  consequence  in  what  conventional  order  we 
studied  fifty-six  bodies  all  independent  of  each  other :  whereas, 
with  its  proper  condition,  this  question  is  as  important  as  any  that 
chemical  philosophy  can  present. 

The  old  division  of  the  elements  into  the  comburent  and  combus- 
tible (those  which  burn  in  the  active  and  in  the  neuter  sense),  and 
the  subdivision  of  these  into  metallics  and  non-metallics,  are  evi- 
dently too  artificial  to  be  maintained,  except  provisionally.  For 
many  years,  endeavors  have  been  made  to  supersede  it  ;  but 
no  irreversible  classification  has  been  jet  obtained.  M.  Amp>re 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  necessity  ;  and  he 
proposed  a  system  in  181(3 ;  but  it  was  not  one  which  induced  the 
chemists  to  abandon  their  ancient  distribution,  the  binary  structure 
of  which  made  it  easy  of  application,  whatever  might  otlierwise  be 
its  defects.  A  few  years  after,  Berzelius  oftered,  in  a  simple  and 
almost  incidental  form  and  manner,  a  far  superior  system  of  classi 
fication.     He  first  understood  the  necessity  of  rising  finally  to  a 
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tmique  series,  constituting,  by  a  uniform  and  preponderant  charac- 
ter, a  true  hierarchy ;  whereas,  M.  Ampere  saw  only  the  impor- 
tance of  natural  groups,  which  might  be  arbitrarily  co-ordinated. 
Botli  conditions  are  imposed  by  the  general  theory  of  classifications ; 
but  that  which  Berzelius  had  chiefly  in  view  is  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  the  other ;  and  especially  in  the  present  case,  when  the 
small  number  of  objects  to  be  classified  renders  the  formation  of 
groups  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  provided  the  series  be 
naturally  ordained. 

M.  Berzelius's  conception  is  grounded  on  the  con-  cia^siticarion  of 
sideration  of  electro-chemical  phenomena.  Its  simple  H.rzeiii.s. 
and  lucid  principle  is  that  the  new  elements  are  to  be  so  disposed 
as  that  each  shall  be  electro-negative  to  those  which  precede  it,  and 
electro-positive  to  those  which  follow  it.  The  series  thus  derived 
appears,  thus  far,  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  whole  of  the  known 
properties  of  both  the  elements  themselves  and  their  principal  com- 
pounds. It  is  too  soon,  however,  to  speak  decisively  of  this :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chemical  preponderance  of  electric  characters  is 
by  no  means  so  logically  established  as  to  compel  us  to  seek  the 
bases  of  a  natural  classification  in  that  order  of  phenomena.  It 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  clearly  proved  at  the  outset  that  the  point  of 
departure  is  a  real  one, — that  is,  that  a  constant  order  of  electriza- 
tion exists  among  the  different  elements,  which  is  maintained  under 
all  conditions  of  exterior  circumstances,  of  aggregation  and  decom- 
position :  but,  not  only  has  this  never  been  adequately  undertaken, 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  its  result  would  be 
opposite  to  the  proposed  principle.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
future  labors,  Berzelius  has  secured  the  eternal  honor  of  having 
first  exhibited  the  true  nature  of  the  problem,  and  the  aggregate  of 
its  principal  conditions,  and  perhaps  the  order  of  ideas  in  which  its 
solution  is  to  be  sought.  Wherever  this  solution  is  obtained,  chem- 
istry will  have  made  a  great  stride  toward  a  truly  rational  state : 
for,  under  a  hierarchy  of  the  elements,  the  systematic  nomenclature 
of  compound  substances  will  almost  suffice  to  give  a  first  indication 
of  the  general  issue  proper  to  each  chemical  event :  or,  at  least,  to 
restrict  the  uncertainty  within  narrow  limits.  Yet,  through  this 
very  connection  of  such  a  research  with  the  whole  of  chemical 
studies,  I  do  not  tliink  it  can  be  efficaciously  pursued  while  we 
separate  it,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  from  the  general  question 
about  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  chemical  classifi- 
cation for  all  bodies,  simple  and  compound.  Now,  this  great  ques- 
tion seems  to  me  at  present  premature.  The  prelimi-  p,emfiture 
nary  conditions,  both  of  method  and  of  doctrine,  are,  '^''"^^■ 
as  we  have  seen,  far  from  being  completed.  As  such  a  general  sys- 
tem of  classification  must  constitute  both  the  summing  up  and  the 
fimdamental  view  of  the  whole  of  chemical  philosophy,  I  shall  fur- 
ther expand  my  idea  about  it  in  this  place. 

As  for  the  method,  it  requires  perfecting  in  two   Requisite  prep- 
nays,  for  which   chemists  must  resort  to  physiology,  method.  *^ 
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They  must  understand  the  fundamental  theory  of  natural  classifi 
cations,  which  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else :   and  they  must,  foi 
the  same   reason,  study  in   the   same   school   the   general   spirit 
of  the  comparative  method,  of  which  chemists  have  very  little  idea, 
and  without  which  they  can  never  proceed  properly  in  search  of  a 
rational  classification.     These  two  improvements  must  be  derived 
from  biological  philosophy ;   the  one  to  lay  down  the  problem  of 
chemical  classification,  and  the  other  to  undei'take  its  solution.     It 
will  be  by  perceiving  these  harmonies  and  mutual   applications 
among  the  sciences  commonly  treated  as  isolated  and  independent, 
that  philosophers  in  all  departments  will  at  length  become  aware 
of  the  reality  and  utility  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  this 
work ;   the  cultivation  of  the  different  brandies  of  natural  philoso- 
phy under  the  impulsion  and  direction  of  a  general  system  of  posi- 
tive philosophy,  as  a  common  basis  and  uniform  connection  of  all 
scientific  labors.     We  have  little  idea  what  we  lose  by  the  narrow 
and  irrational  spirit  in  which  the  different  sciences  are  cultivated, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  method.     When  the  great  scientific 
relations  of  the  future    shall   be   regularly   organized,  men  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  imagine,  otherwise  than  historically,  that  the 
study  of  nature  could  ever  have  been  conceived  and  directed  in 
any  other  way. 

As  to  doctrine,  we  have  seen  that  the  desired  classi- 
oc  rine.  g^r^^JQj-^  gj^jj  ^^q^  j^.^]^q  placc  till  WO  havc  settled  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  one  or  the  other  consideration — the  order  of 
composition  of  the  immediate  principles,  or  their  degree  of  plural- 
ity. Now,  such  a  problem  has  not  yet  been  rationally  proposed. 
If  we  suppose  it  resolved,  adopting  the  rule  which  I  think  almost 
incontestable,  as  I  explained  before,  of  treating  the  first  point  of 
view  as  necessarily  superior  to  the  second,  we  must  still  attend  to 
two  special  conditions,  before  we  can  proceed  to  the  rational  con- 
struction of  the  system  of  chemical  substances. 

By  the  first  of  these  conditions,  we  must  dismiss  the 

First  condition.       .  , .  i       t    ,  •        ,  •  n         t      i  •     ,  •  -i 

irrational  distinction  oi  substances  into  organic  and 
inorganic.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  organic  chemistry  must 
soon  dissolve,  parting  with  some  of  its  questions  to  chemistry 
proper,  and  others  to  physiology.  When  any  combination  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  chemical  examination,  it  must  be  subjected  to  a  fixed 
order  of  homogeneous  considerations,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin  and  mode  of  concrete  existence,  with  which  chemistry  has 
nothing  to  do,  unless  as  a  source  of  information.  As  long  as  any 
3lassification  must  be  adapted  to  the  strange  conception  of  a  sort 
i>f  double  chemistry,  established  upon  a  false  division  of  substances, 
it  must  be  precarious  and  artificial  in  its  details,  because  it  is  viti- 
ated in  principle.  The  evil  is  felt,  as  is  shown  more  and  more  by 
the  tendency  to  refer  organic  combinations  to  the  general  laws  of 
inorganic  combinations ;  but  it  would  not  be  enough,  as  might  be 
supposed,  that  a  distinguislied  chemist  should  take  the  initiative,  in 
a  largo  and   direct  nvinner,  to  accomplish   tliis  important  reform. 
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Such  a  work  demands  a  special  and  difficult  operation,  requiring  a 
delicate  combination  of  the  chemical  and  physiological  point  of 
view,  in  order  to  make  a  true  division  of  what  should  remain  with 
chemistry,  and  what  should  return  to  physiology. 

The  second  condition  is  closely  connected  with  the  Second  con- 
arst.  It  requires  that  all  combinations  should,  if  pos-  dition. 
sible,  be  submitted  to  the  law  of  dualism,  erected  into  a  constant 
and  necessary  principle  of  chemical  philosophy.  Great  as  would 
be  such  an  improvement  in  the  way  of  simplification  of  chemical 
conceptions,  it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  so  indis- 
pensable to  classification  as  the  preceding.  Without  the  first  con- 
dition, rational  classification  would  be  impossible ;  whereas,  it 
might  take  place,  with  imperfection  and  difficulty,  without  the  sec- 
ond. As  for  the  prospects  of  the  case,  the  tendency  to  improve- 
ment is  as  real  and  marked  in  the  one  case  as  the  other ;  as  any 
one  may  observe  for  himself. 

It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  set. the  consideration  Meth^j  of  ^nai 
of  the  order  of  composition  of  immediate  principles  y*'-"- 
above  that  of  their  degree  of  plurality,  as  before  proposed,  because 
the  first  is,  by  its  nature,  clear  and  incontestable,  while  chemicai  dual- 
the  other  is  always  more  or  less  obscure  and  dubious.  '-'"• 
The  one  is,  in  fact,  the  simple  appreciation  of  an  analytical  or  syn- 
thetical fact;  the  second  has  always  a  certain  hypothetical  char- 
acter, since  we  then  pronounce  upon  the  mode  of  agglomeration  of 
elementary  particles ;  which  is  a  thing  radically  inaccessible  to  us. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  chemist  may  establish  with  certainty  that 
such  or  such  a  salt  is  a  compound  of  the  second  order,  and  that 
certain  acids  and  alkalies  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  first  order ; 
for  analysis  and  synthesis  can  demonstrate  that  each  of  the  last 
bodies  is  composed  of  two  elementary  substances,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  immediate  principles  of  the  salt  are  decomposable 
intc  two  elements.  But,  in  another  view,  when  the  analysis  of  any 
substance  has  established  the  existence  in  it  of  three  or  four  ele- 
ments, as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  we  can  not 
without  resort  to  hypothesis,  pronounce  that  this  combination  is 
really  ternary  or  quaternary,  instead  of  being  simply  binary  ;  for 
we  can  never  assert  that  we  could  not,  by  a  preliminary  analysis 
less  violent  than  this  final  one,  resolve  the  proposed  substance  into 
two  immediate  principles  of  the  first  order,  each  of  which  should  be 
further  susceptible  of  a  new  binary  decomposition. 

If  an  unskilled  chemist  should  at  this  day  apply  unduly  strong 
means  to  the  analysis  of  saltpetre,  the  results  might  authorize  him, 
following  our  present  erroneous  procedure,  to  conceive  of  this  sub- 
stance as  a  ternary  combination  of  oxygen,  azote,  and  potassium : 
and  yet  we  know  that  such  a  conclusion  would  he  false,  as  the 
substance  may  be  easily  reconstructed  by  a  direct  combination 
between  nitric  acid  and  potash,  which  might  have  been  separated 
by  a  less  disturbing  analysis,  without  occasioning  their  decompo- 
sition.    How  do  we  know  that  it  may  not  be  so  with  every  combi- 
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nation  habitually  classed  as  ternary  or  quaternary?  Immediate 
analysis  being  as  yet  so  imperfect  in  comparison  with  elementary 
analysis,  especially  with  regard  to  these  substances,  would  it  be 
rational  to  proclaim,  for  the  time  to  come,  its  necessary  and  eternal 
impotence  with  regard  to  them  ?  Such  judgments  seem  to  be 
ounded  on  a  confusion  between  these  two  kinds  of  analysis,  so* 
really  different  in  themselves,  and  so  characterized  in  their  opera- 
tions by  delicacy  in  the  one  case  and  energy  in  the  other.  One 
important  consideration,  relating  to  the  synthetical  point  of  view, 
is  evidence  of  this  confusion  between  the  two  analyses  ;  and  that  is, 
the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  verifying  by  synthesis 
the  analytical  results  proper  to  these  substances.  We  have  seen 
that  immediate  synthesis  is  usually  very  easy,  while  elementary 
syutliesis  is  scarcely  practicable.  Thus,  reciprocally,  it  seems  to 
me  rational  to  suppose  tliat  when  the  recomposition  can  not  be 
eflFected,  the  analysis  has  not  been  immediate — there  being  no  other 
objection  to  such  a  conclusion.  For  example,  we  exhibit  the 
impossibility  of  reproducing  by  synthesis  vegetable  and  animal 
substances ;  and  this  has  been  even  set  up  as  a  sort  of  empirical 
principle.  But  is  not  this  impossibility  owing  to  our  persisting  in 
aji  elementary  synthesis  when  we  ought  to  proceed  by  an  immediate 
synthesis,  the  materials  of  which  might  in  many  cases  be  discovered 
beforehand  ?  This  remark  is  true  with  regard  to  a  multitude  of 
combinations  the  dualism  of  which  is,  however,  very  certain,  with 
the  sole  difference  that  the  immediate  principles  are  better  known. 
If  we  tried  to  recompose  saltpetre  by  directly  combining  oxygen, 
azote,  and  potassium,  we  should  succeed  no  better  than  in  repro- 
ducing organic  substances  by  throwing  together  their  three  or  four 
elements;  the  obstacles  which  we  admit  in  the  last  case  apply 
^equally  to  the  first.  The  most  striking  achievement  is  that  of  M. 
'Woehler,  in  producing  the  animal  substance  urea.  He  could  not 
have  done  this  if  he  had  tried,  according  to  the  common  prejudice, 
to  combine  directly  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  which 
concur  in  the  elementary  constitution  of  this  substance,  instead  of 
uniting  only  its  two  immediate  principles,  till  then  unknown  in  this 
quality.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  otherwise  in  any 
other  case  ?  It  appears,  then,  that  chemists  will  be  safe  in  attrib- 
uting an  entire  generality  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  dualism 
of  all  combinations,  under  the  one  easy  condition  of  regarding  as 
still  very  imperfect  the  analysis  of  substances  exceeding  the  binary 
composition ;  and  especially  the  substances  called  organic,  the  true 
immediate  principles  of  which  would  thus  remain  to  be  discovered. 
These  principles  can  be  conceived  of  only  by  imagining  a  consider- 
able number  of  new  binary  combinations,  of  the  first  and  second 
orders,  between  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote ;  and  the 
realization  of  this  may  seem,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
almost  impossible.  But  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  it  to  l)e  so, 
while  our  analytical  procedures  are  what  they  are  ;  and  there  is  no 
scientific  objection  to  our  supposing  that  there  may  be  many  more 
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Jirect  and  binary  combinations  among  the  elements  of  ternary  or 
quaternary  suljstances  than  chemistry  has  yet  established. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  universal  and  indefinite  dual- 
ism can  not  be  maintained  unless  chemists  will  scientifically  deter- 
mine the  sense  of  the  word  substance;  that  is,  restrict  it  to  mean 
real  combination :  for  it  would  be  easy  to  cite,  and  especially  in 
physiological  chemistry,  very  marked  cases  of  the  defect  of  dualism. 
But  we  can  not  regard  as  a  true  chemical  substance  an  accidental 
assemblage  of  heterogeneous  substances,  whose  agglomeration  is 
evidently  mechanical,  such  as  sap,  blood,  a  biliary  calculus,  etc., 
unless  we  confound  the  notion  of  dissolution,  and  even  of  mixture, 
with  that  of  combination.  If  we  extend  in  this  way  the  use  of  the 
term  substance,  so  valuable  in  chemistry,  w^e  might  as  well  treat, 
as  so  many  chemical  substances,  the  waters  of  different  seas,  differ- 
ent mineral  waters,  soils,  etc.  :  and  even  more,  artificial  mixtures 
of  a  variety  of  salts  dissolved  together  in  water  or  alcohol.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  that  all  difficulties  in  this  subject  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  our  learning  that  they  proceed  from  our  not  having 
clearly  and  rigorously  separated  the  chemical  from  the  physiologi- 
cal point  of  view.  We  may  be  assured  that  the  most  elementary 
notions  of  chemical  philosophy  can  not  be  rationally  established,  iii 
their  due  clearness,  generality,  and  stability,  without  being  founded 
on  a  full  comparison  with  biology;  a  comparison  which  can  be 
organized  only  under  a  complete  system  of  positive  philosophy. 

Meantime,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  the  present  movement 
of  chemical  ideas,  toward  a  complete  dualism.  The  increasing 
assimilation  attempted  between  organic  and  inorganic  substances  is 
an  indirect  advance  in  that  road :  but  much  more  striking,  in  this 
view,  are  experiments  like  those  of  Mr.  Woehler,  which  refer  the 
most  refractory  compounds  to  dualism,  either  by  analysis  or  synthe- 
sis. A  Ijinary  formula  is  adopted,  too,  to  represent,  the  proportion 
of  elements  proper  to  the  most  complete  substances :  and,  though 
this  is  not  a  true  dualism,  it  helps  to  prepare  minds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  real  and  general  one.  The  sum  of  what  has  been  said 
on  this  important  subject  of  chemical  dualism  is  this  : — the  real  mode 
of  agglomeration  of  elementary  particles  is,  and  ever  must  be,  un- 
known to  us,  and  therefore  no  proper  ol>ject  of  our  study : — our 
positive  researches  being  thus  circumscribed,  we  may  rationally 
conceive  of  the  immediate  composition  of  any  substance  as  binary ; 
but  so  as  to  represent  all  the  phenomena  that  chemistry  can  offer  to 
us,  in  any  future  state  of  perfection.  Thus,  I  do  not  propose  uni- 
versal dualism  as  a  law  of  nature  ;  for  this  we  could  never  establish : 
but  I  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  artifice  of  true  chemical  phi- 
losophy, destined  to  simplify  our  elementary  conceptions,  by  using 
our  optional  intellectual  liberty  in  accordance  with  the  true  end  and 
aim  of  positive  chemistry. 

These  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  natural  classification,  answering  in  chemistry  to  the  universal 
hierarchy  of  living  bodies  in  biology,  if  the  complication  of  phenom- 
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ena  would  admit  of  our  obtaining  such  a  system.  Up  to  this  time, 
perhaps  no  one  has  formed  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  such  an  operation  :  but  in  my  view,  chemical  classification,  thus 
conceived  of,  is  the  science  itself,  condensed  into  the  most  substan- 
tial summary.  All  I  claim  to  have  done  is  to  luive  introduced  into 
chemical  science  the  special  kind  of  philosophical  spirit  which  is 
naturally  developed  by  biological  science,  as  it  has  been  conceived 
of  by  all  its  great  masters,  from  Aristotle  downward. 

It  is  because  I  have  high  expectations  of  what  Chemistry  will  be- 
come, that  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  preceding  discussion. 
The  science  is  now  weak  and  desultory,  notwithstanding  its  rich 
collection  of  facts :  but,  extended  and  complex  as  it  is,  there  is  no 
fundamental  science,  except  astronomy,  whose  phenomena  are  so 
homogeneous,  and  therefore  so  fit  for  a  true  systemization,  in  the 
positive  spirit.  Now,  this  future  constitution  of  chemical  science 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  consist  in  a  complete  system  of  natural  classi- 
fication, which  can  not  be  obtained  till  all  combinations,  whatever 
their  origin,  are  subjected  to  a  fixed  order  of  homogeneous  consid- 
eration, and,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  referred  to  a  fundamental 
dualism. 

We  cannot  form  any  certain  expectation  of  the  future  condition 
of  Chemistry  from  its  present  state :  but,  before  proceeding  to  ex- 
amine the  two  doctrines  which  at  this  day  approach  nearest  to 
positive  rationality, — that  of  definite  proportions  and  the  electro- 
chemical theory, — I  will  indicate  two  points  of  doctrine  which 
seem  by  their  nature,  to  indicate  with  precision  the  true  dogmatic 
formation  toward  which,  the  science  as  a  whole,  must  tend. 

First,  there  is  a  great  law  of  double  saline  decomposi- 
8ah^e°decompo'^  tlous,  discovcrcd  by  Berthollet,  and  completed  by  M. 
*'"*""'•  Dulong's  investigations  on  the  reciprocal  action  of  solu- 

ble and  insoluble  salts.  The  case  of  double  solubility,  considered 
by  Berthollet,  is  this :  two  soluble  salts,  of  any  kind,  mutually  de- 
compose each  other  whenever  their  reaction  may  produce  an  insolu- 
ble salt,  or  one  less  soluble  than  either  of  the  two.  This  theorem 
stands  first  among  general  propositions  in  chemistry,  and  is  the  only 
one  wliich  can  as  yet  give  an  exact  idea  of  what,  in  chemistry,  con- 
stitutes a  true  law.  It  has  all  the  characters  of  a  law :  it  relates  to 
tlie  proper  subject  of  chemical  science ;  it  establishes  a  relation  be- 
tween two  classes  of  phenomena  before  independent ;  and,  above 
all,  it  admits  of  prevision  of  phenomena  according  to  their  positive 
relations.  In  establishing  this  law,  Berthollet  escaped  some  meta- 
physical snares,  rejecting  hypotheses  of.  affinities  ;  but  he  fell  into 
one  when  he  attempted  to  explain  the  law  which  he  had  just  dis- 
covered. No  law  can  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  showing  that 
it  enters  into  another  more  general  than  itself:  but  this  law  of 
Berthollet's  is  alone  of  its  kind  ;  and  it  therefore  admits  of  no  ex- 
planation. It  may  hereafter  be  attached  to  a  fundamental  theory 
of  the  reciprocal  action  of  all  compounds  of  the  same  order ;  and 
such  a  relation  will  truly  explain  it :  but  at  present  it  is  simply  a 
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general  fact  which,  inexplicable  itself,  serves  to  explain  each  of  tha 
particular  facts  which  it  comprehends. 

The  influence  of  air  and  water  in  the  production  of  chemical  theory 
chemical  phenomena  is  another  of  the  most  perfect  ot  air  and  water. 
doctrines  of  chemistry  as  it  stands.  The  importance  of  the  action 
of  air  and  water  in  the  terrestrial  economy  has  induced  some  Ger- 
man philosophers  irrationally  to  set  up  tlie  system  of  these  two 
fluids  into  a  sort  of  a  third  reign,  between  the  inorganic  and  the  or- 
ganic :  but  abstract  chemistry  has  nothing  to  do  with  natural  history, 
and  regards  the  study  of  air  and  water  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  while  aware  of  its  fundamental  importance. 

All  chemical  phenomena  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  air ;  and 
thev  almost  invariably  require  the  intervention  of  water  ;  it  is  clear 
therefore  that  before  we  study  any  chemical  reaction,  we  must  be 
able  to  analyze  the  participation  of  these  two  fluids.  Thus  the 
chemical  theory  of  air  and  water  is  a  sort  of  necessary  introduction 
to  the  system  of  chemistry,  properly  so  called,  as  belonging  more 
to  method  than  to  doctrine,  and  as  immediately  following  the  study 
of  simple  bodies.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  double  analysis 
of  air  and  water  marked  the  first  great  advance  in  modern  chemistry. 

The  influence  of  the  air,  not  less  important  than  that 
of  water  in  chemical  phenomena,  was  less  difticult  to 
characterize :  for  the  air  is  simply  a  mixture,  and  its  chemical 
action  is  merely  that  of  the  gases  which  compose  it,  each  of  which 
acts  as  if  it  were  isolated,  allowing  for  the  diminution  of  intensity 
from  its  diflusion,  and  for  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  proposed  phenomenon  determines  the  combination  of 
the  gases  in  an  accessory  way.  Chemistry  has  only  to  analyze  it,  leav- 
ing all  other  study  of  it  to  the  department  of  natural  history.  This 
analysis  was  effected  in  the  early  days  of  modern  chemistry,  except 
that  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  about  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  more  considerable  principles, 
as,  for  instance,  hydrogen,  the  existence  of  Avhich  begins  to  be  gen- 
erally suspected.  Though  no  apprecial^le  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  has  taken  place  within  half  a  century,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  some  alteration  must  not  happen,  in 
some  direction,  in  course  of  time,  among  the  many  perturbing  influ- 
ences which  act  upon  the  mixture.  Their  antagonism,  and  that  of 
vegetable  and  animal  action,  partly  neutralizes  them :  but  the 
equilibrium  can  not  be  precise  and  continuous.  Geological  consid- 
erations and  botanical  fossils  lead  us  to  suppose  that  at  some  remote 
periods  the  composition  of  the  air  must  have  been  sensibly  different : 
and  chemists  themselves  have  actually  established  some  slight  peri- 
odical variations,  dependent  on  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  at 
different  seasons.  Our  analytical  resources  are,  however,  very  im- 
perfect with  regard  to  the  accessory  principles  of  tlic  atmospliere ; 
for  chemists  can  ascertain  nothing  of  the  distinctions  which  are 
proved  to  exist  in  the  best-marked  localities,  by  their  influences  on 
living  beings.     The  study  of  these  variations,  all-important  in  its 
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way, — even  as  possibly  indicating  the  limits  of  human  life  in  a  re- 
mote future, — belongs  to  natural  history  ;  and  that  is  probably  the 
reason  why  chemists  trouble  themselves  so  little  about  it :  and  if 
there  is  neglect,  it  should  be  charged  upon  the  naturalists.  It  is 
true  that  a  preparation  is  required  for  their  order  of  study,  like  all 
others, — a  provision  of  knowledge,  rising  from  physiology  to  as- 
tronomy itself:  but  the  research  is  not  especially  a  matter  of  chemi- 
cal duty. 

The  study  of  water  requires  much  more  extended 
and  complex  researches  than  that  of  the  air ;  and  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  general  system  of  chemical  science :  for  water 
being  a  real  combination,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  known  to 
us,  may  exercise  chemical  eftects  proper  to  itself,  independently  of 
those  attributable  to  its  elements,  and  apart  from  its  importance  as 
a  solvent, — to  say  nothing  of  it  as  a  simple  mixture.  Thus  there 
are  three  aspects  under  which  water  must  be  considered  by  chemists, 
all  distinct  and  all  essential ;  and  the  appreciation  of  them  has  been 
slow  and  difficult,  if  even  we  may  say  that  this  fundamental  exam- 
ination is  yet  complete. 

The  analysis  of  water,  represented  by  a  quantity  of  hydrogen 
double  in  volume  that  of  oxygen,  and  unquestionably  confirmed 
by  synthesis,  is  the  finest  of  the  early  discoveries  of  modern  chem- 
istry, not  only  from  the  light  it  casts  upon  the  whole  of  chemical 
phenomena  and  the  general  economy  of  nature,  but  also  from  its 
conquest  of  prodigious  difficulties.  In  regard  to  the  first  view, 
chemical  science  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Yet,  a  notion  has  arisen, 
in  recent  times,  of  the  existence  of  a  new  and  more  highly  oxy- 
genated combination  between  the  two  elements  of  water,  which 
may  raise  some  interesting  questions,  not  about  the  irreversible 
composition  of  water,  but  about  the  kind  of  chemical  influence 
which  is  taken  for  granted  in  its  decomposition  and  recomposition 
in  a  multitude  of  plienomena  ;  and  especially,  about  the  true  mode 
of  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  all  substances,  and  above  all 
in  liquids,  M^hich  can  not  be  obtained  without  water.  Some  doubts 
have  lately  been  proposed  about  this,  which  seem  to  me  to  deserve 
mature  examination. 

The  dissolving  action  of  water  has  been  the  subject  of  a  long 
series  of  laborious  researches,  much  less  difficult,  and  not  far  from 
complete.  Yet  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  than  is  paid  to  the 
fine  experiment  of  Vauquelin,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  water, 
saturated  with  one  salt,  remains  capable  of  receiving  another,  and 
even  acquires  by  that  the  singular  property  of  dissolving  a  new 
quantity  of  the  first.  This  experiment,  which  has  been  in  a  man 
ner  despised,  seems  to  me  of  the  first  order  in  its  way,  and  a  fit 
basis  of  a  series  of  interesting  researches  about  the  apparently 
capricious  laws  of  solubility,  the  study  of  which  is  yet  essentially 
empirical. 

Chemists  were  long  in  conceiving  that  water,  besides  l)eing  a  sol- 
vent, might  act  in  a  really  chemical  manner,  otherwise  than  by  its 
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elements.  It  seemed  as  if  a  combination  so  eminently  neuter  must 
be  inoffensive,  and  inoperative,  except  by  its  decomposition.  It 
was  Pi-oust  who  thought  that  this  neutrality  itself  aftbrded  a  pre- 
sumption of  certain  chemical  aflections,  independently  of  its  com- 
position. This  was  the  rational  consideration  which  led  him  to 
create  the  important  study  of  the  hydrates,  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
new  salts,  in  which  water  plays  the  part,  with  regard  to  the  alkalies, 
of  a  kind  of  hydric  acid. 

The  examination  of  these  combinations,  and  of  all  others  tliat 
water  can  form  with  any  substances  without  being  decomposed, 
constitutes  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  fundamental  study  of 
water,  regarded  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  general 
system  of  chemical  studies. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DOCTRINE   OF   DEFINITE   PROPORTIONS. 

There  are  two  general  doctrines  in  chemistry,  as  it  now  exists, 
which  present  a  systematic  appearance,  and  invest  the  science  with 
such  rationality  as  it  has  attained.  The  first  of  these  is  the  im- 
portant doctrine  of  Definite  Proportions. 

Even  if  this  doctrine  were  complete,  it  could  exert  smpp  of  the  doc 
only  a  secondary  influence  on  the  solution  of  the  great  ^^^ 
problem  of  the  science, — the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  phenomena 
of  composition  and  decomposition.  The  essential  question  is,  what 
separations  and  new  combinations  must  take  place  under  deter- 
minate circumstances ;  and  the  theory  of  definite  proportions  af- 
fords no  assistance  to  this  kind  of  prevision.  It  proceeds,  indeed, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  question  is  already  solved  ;  and  that  it 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  estimate  of  each  of 
the  new  products, — of  their  quantity  and  the  proportion  of  their 
elements.  Thus,  the  theory  of  the  definite  proportions  presents  the 
singular  scientific  character  of  rendering  rational,  in  its  numerical 
details,  a  solution  which  usually  remains  empirical  in  its  most  im- 
portant aspect. 

It  was  natural  that  the  founders  of  modern  chemistry  should 
have  attended  to  the  laws  of  composition  and  decomposition,  in 
preference  to  a  study  which  they  regarded  as  subordinate ;  and  it 
was  natural  also  that,  as  the  advance  of  science  disclosed  to  them 
the  vast  difficulties  of  the  main  problem,  they  should  attend  more 
and  more  to  the  secondary  study,  which  promised  an  easier  and 
more  speedy  success.  But  the  most  important  office  of  this  sub- 
ordinate theory, — that  of  supplying  the  defect  of  immediate  ex- 
perimout, — can  be  but  very  imperfectly  fulfilled,  while  it  is  regarded 
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apart  from  the  principal  theory  ;  and  thus,  the  doctrine  of  definite 
proportions  will  never  require  its  full  scientific  value  till  it  is  con- 
nected with  an  unquestionable  basis  of  chemical  laws,  of  which  it 
will  be  the  indispensable  numerical  complement. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  afibrds  a  real,  though  secondary  assistance 
to  chemists,  in  rendering  their  analyses  more  easy  and  more  precise. 
Moreover,  it  restricts  the  number  of  cases  of  combination  logically 
possible,  by  exhibiting  the  very  small  number  of  distinct  propor- 
tions ;  and  by  thus  diminishing  the  uncertainty  in  cases  of  chemical 
action,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of 
those  chemical  laws  to  which  it  will  be,  under  another  view,  a  ne- 
cessary supplement. 

In  regard  to  doctrine,  this  theory  offers  a  perfect 
oc  n.ie.  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  precise  kind  of  rationality  which  must  here- 
after belong  to  Chemistry  as  a  whole.     In  regard  to  method,  the 
inquirers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  establish  the 

s  o  me  o  .  ^i^gQj.y  }jQye  advanced  chemical  science  while  appearing 
to  diverge  from  it ;  simplifying  the  vast  problem  which  their  suc- 
cessors will  solve,  and  preparing  for  the  disclosure  of  the  great 
laws  of  composition  and  decomposition,  which  would  be  undiscover- 
able  amidst  the  infinity  of  products,  if  substances  could  combine, 
within  certain  limits,  in  all  imaginable  proportions.  Such  are  the 
claims  of  this  theory,  as  to  doctrine  and  to  method. 

It  assumed  its  existence  and  present  form  during  the 
iboiy.  g^^gj.  quarter  of  this  century:  and  it  arose  from  a 
phenomenon  discovered  by  Richter,  and  a  speculative  discussion 
established  by  Berthollet. — During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, several  chemists  had  observed  that,  in  the  mutual  decomposi- 
tion of  two  neutral  salts,  the  two  new  salts  thus  formed  are  always 
equally  neuter.  Bergmann,  among  others,  had  steadily  and  spe- 
cially dwelt  upon  this.  Yet  the  fact  was  neglected  or  underrated 
till  Richter,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  generalized  the  observation, 
saw  what  it  imported,  and  derived  from  it  the  fundamental  law 
which  bears  his  name.  The  law  is  this  :  that  the  pon- 
derable quantities  of  the  different  alkalies  requisite  to 
neutralize  a  given  weight  of  any  acid  are  always  proportionate  to 
those  required  for  the  neutralization  of  the  same  weight  of  every 
other  acid.  This  is,  in  fact,  evidently  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  after  the  double  decomposition. 
Such  a  transformation  would  appear  almost  spontaneous  if  it  related 
to  a  simpler  and  more  developed  science  than  Chemistry ;  but 
amidst  its  complications  and  the  imperfection  of  our  intellectual 
habits,  the  closest  deductions  are  difficult  if  they  have  any  charac- 
ter of  generality,  and  therefore  of  abstraction ;  and  this  achieve- 
ment of  Richter's  is,  in  consequence,  eminently  meritorious,  on 
other  grounds  than  its  high  utility. — His  law,  with  the  comple- 
ments it  ha-;  since  received,  is  the  original  basis  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  letinite  proportions.  It  exhibited,  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
siderable ni  I'icr  of  compounds,  the   great  end  of  this  doctrine; 
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VIZ.  the  assignment  to  every  substance  of  a  certain  chemical  co- 
efficient, invariable  and  specific,  indicating  the  pro])ortions  in  which 
it  can  combine  with  each  of  those  that  have  been  similarly  charac- 
terized. When  it  had  been  determined,  l)y  a  double  series  of  trials, 
what  was  the  numerical  composition  of  all  the  salts  that  may  be 
formed  by  any  one  acid  with  the  different  alkalies,  and  any  one 
alkali  with  the  different  acids,  Richter's  law  enabled  us  to  deduce 
immediately  the  proportions  relating  to  all  the  compounds  that  can 
.  result  from  the  binary  combination  of  these  two  orders  of  suIj- 
stances.  Richter  himself  brought  his  discovery  up  to  this  result, 
and  prepared  (but  on  a  l)asis  of  experiment  too  narrow  and  imper- 
fect) the  first  table  of  what  were  afterward  called  chemical  equiv- 
alents. 

These  neutral  salts  constituted  a  particular  case,  b.  niioiiefs  ex- 
which  could  hardly  have  led  on  to  a  general  theory  of  tti),-ion. 
definite  proportions.  The  idea  of  perfect  neutralization  must  prob- 
ably, at  all  times,  have  suggested  to  chemists  that  of  a  single  pro- 
portion, on  either  side  of  which  the  neutrality  must  be  destroyed ; 
and  thus  the  neutral  salts  were  a  natural  first  stage  of  the  general 
theory ;  but  they  could  not  in  themselves  involve  such  a  theory. 
It  was  Berthollet  who  extended  the  consideration  of  proportions 
to  the  whole  of  chemical  phenomena.  Some  years  after  Richter's 
discovery  he  established  as  a  fundamental  principle,  in  his  ''  Chem- 
ical Statics,"  the  necessary  existence  of  definite  proportions  for 
certain  compounds  of  all  orders  ;  and  he  assigned  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  this  characteristic  property,  which  he  attributed  to  all 
causes  which  can  release  the  product  of  chemical  reaction,  as  it 
forms,  from  the  ulterior  influence  of  the  primitive  agents.  He  thus 
added  to  Richter's  restricted  case  the  idea  of  a  great  number  of 
cases  subjected  to  the  same  principle,  and  able  to  lead  on  to  its  en- 
tire generalization.  It  is  assigning  much  too  little  honor  to  Berthol- 
let to  recognise  only  the  influence  of  his  controversy  with  Proust, 
eminent  as  was  tlie  service  rendered  by  Proust  in  that  conflict,  in 
establishing  directly  the  general  principle  of  determinate  and  in- 
variable proportions. 

Such  was  the  double  origin,  experimental  and  speculative,  of 
uumerical  chemistry.     The  next  development  had  also  a  double 
character,  arising  from  the  harmony  between  the  con-  Walton's  further 
ception  of  Dr.  Dalton  and  the  experimental  researches  extension. 
of  Berzelius,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Wollaston.    The  inquiry  was  in  a  nas- 
cent state  when  Dalton's  pliilosophic  mind  discerned  its  possible 
generality.     He   proposed   the    great  Atomic   theory, 
under  which  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  was      """"^    ^°^^' 
developed  to  the  whole  extent  that  it  has  reached,  and  which  serves 
as  the  basis  of  its  daily  application.     The  general  principle  of  the 
theory  is  this  :  all  elementary  bodies  are  conceived  of  as  formed  of 
individual  atoms,  the  difterent  species  of  which  unite,  generally  by 
twos,  in  a  small  number  of  groups,  constituting  compound  atoms  of 
llie   first  order    always   mechanically  indivisible,  Init   tlienceforth 
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chemically  divisible,  and,  in  their  turn,  constituting  all  the  other 
orders  of  composition  by  a  series  of  analogous  combinations.  The 
principle  is  in  such  harmony  with  scientific  conceptions  in  all  de- 
partments, that  it  appeared  like  a  happy  generalization  of  the  most 
familiar  ideas  of  scientific  men  in  every  province  of  natural  philos- 
ophy ;  and  its  universal  and  immediate  admission  took  place  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

It  was  observed  by  Berzelius  that  the  deduction  of  the  existence 
of  definite  proportions  from  this  principle  would  be  illusory  if  the 
combinations  were  not  restricted  to  a  very  small  number  of  atoms  : 
for  otherwise — if  the  number  was,  though  limited,  very  great — the 
binary  assemblages  w^ould  be  so  multiplied  that  we  might  as  well 
have  combinations  in  any  proportions  whatever  ;  and  then  the  atomic 
theory  might  almost  equally  well  represent  the  opposite  doctrines 
of  definite  and  indefinite  proportions.     Dalton  was  well  aware  of 
this ;  and  the  restrictions  that  he  enunciated  were  presently  de- 
clared too  narrow  by  his  successors,  who  found  that  they  would  not 
comprehend  all  existing  combinations.     His  assertion  was,  that,  in 
every  combination,  one  of  the  immediate  principles  always  enters 
for  a  single  atom,  and  the  other  generally  for  a  single  atom  also, 
and  always  for  a  very  small  number,  rarely  exceeding  six.     Taken 
with  the  expansion  proposed  by  his  successors,  the  atomic  concep- 
tion evidently  i-epresents  the  entire  doctrine  of  definite  proj^ortions. 
But  it  is  the  theory  of  successive  multiples,  derived  from  the  primary 
doctrine,  which  especially  distinguishes  Dr.  Dalton's  influence  upon 
numerical  cliemistry.     From  the  ground  of  his   doctrine  he  easily 
saw  that  ii  two  substances  can  combine  in  various  distinct  propor- 
tions, the  ponderable  quantities  of  the  one  which  correspond,  in  the 
difterent  compounds,  to  the  same  weight  in  the  other,  must  naturally 
follow  the  series  of  whole  numbers,  since  these  compounds  will  have 
resulted  from  the  union  of  one  atom  of  the  second  substance  with 
one,  two,  three,  etc.,  of  the  first:  and  this  constitutes  a  principal 
element,  then  perceived  for  the  first  time,  of  the  theory  of  chemical 
proportions. 

Exten«nnhy  Bcrzclius  followcd,  Avith  his  vast  experimental  study 

B  rzeiius.  of  thc  wholc  of  thc  important  points  concerned  in  nu- 

merical chemistry,  the  different  parts  of  which  he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  chemist  to  develop  and  systemize.  He  first  per- 
fected Richter's  law,  so  as  to  connect  it  closely  with  the  atomic  the- 
ory ;  by  which  it  became  susceptible  of  the  extension  given  to  it  by 
Berzelius  himself,  to  all  compounds  of  the  second  order.  But  th(j 
most  important  new  knowledge  has  arisen  from  liis  numerical  study 
of  compounds  of  the  first  order.  By  comparing  the  composition  of 
the  metallic  sulphurets  and  that  of  the  corresponding  oxydes,  ho 
discovered  a  law,  analogous  to  Richter's  in  regard  to  the  salts. 
This  law — that  the  quantity  of  sulphur  of  the  first  is  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  a  like  weight 
of  the  base  in  the  second — is  now  regarded,  by  induction,  as  appli- 
cajle  to  all  thc  compounds  of  thc  first  order  to  which  the  same 
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degree  of  chemical  neutrality  is  assignable.  And  agtin  the  lumin 
ous  series  of  the  analyses  of  Berzelius  have  precisely  verified  in 
another  direction  the  law  of  successive  multiples  discovered  by 
T)alton  in  pursuance  of  his  atomic  theory. 

Gay-Lussac  followed,  with  the  valuable  numerical  Extpn,=ion  i.y 
analyses  he  eifected  by  having  recourse  to  gaseous  Gay-i,us.ac. 
sombinations,  considered,  not  as  to  weight,  but  to  volume.  He 
thus  not  only  verified,  in  a  special  manner,  the  general  principle  of 
definite  proportions,  but  presented  it  under  a  new  aspect,  wliich,  by 
&  wise  induction,  comprehends  all  possible  cases — showing  that  all 
bodies  in  a  gaseous  state  combine  in  invariable  and  simple  numeri- 
cal relations  of  volume.  An  accessory  advantage  of  this  achieve- 
ment was  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gases  might  be  obtained 
with  a  precision  often  comparable  to  that  of  experimental  estimate. 
It  is  necessary  however  to  warn  inquirers  not  to  be  led  away,  in 
their  application  of  the  theory  of  volumes  to  substances  which  have 
never  been  vaporized,  from  the  point  of  view  which  in  Gay-Lussac's 
application  is  equivalent  to  Dalton's,  as  adopted  by  Berzelius. 

The  labors  of  Wollaston  bore  a  great  part  in  estab-  wnii„,noM's  voi- 
lisliing  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions.  I  do  not  ification. 
refer  chiefly  to  his  transformation  of  the  atomic  theory  into  that  of 
chemical  equivalents,  though  it  has  a  more  positive  character,  and 
tends  to  restrain  the  student  from  wandering  after  inaccessible  ob- 
jects, to  which  the  first  might  tempt  him,  if  not  judiciously  directed. 
The  substitution  would  be  of  high  value,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  not 
less  a  change  of  conception  than  an  artifice  of  language.  Nor  have 
1  in  view  the  ingenious  expedients  by  which  Wollaston  popularized 
L  imerical  chemistry  by  rendering  its  use  more  clear  and  convenient. 
A  greater  service,  in  our  present  view,  was  his  furnishing  us  with 
the  indispensable  complement  of  Richter's  discovery,  by  establish- 
ing the  theory  in  regard  to  the  acid  salts,  since  extended  by  anal- 
jogy  to  the  alkaline  salts.  The  case  of  the  acid  salts  was  perhaps 
the  most  unfavorable  possible  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  principle 
of  invariable  proportions.  Wollaston  efi'ected  the  proof  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner ;  and  this  special  confirmation  of  the  principle 
is  considered,  from  its  nature,  the  most  decisive  of  all. 

Such  has  been  the  logical  and  historical  progress  of  the  re- 
searches which  have  constituted  numerical  chemistry  as  it  is  now. 
We  can  represent  by  an  invariable  number,  appropriated  to  each  of 
the  different  elementary  bodies,  their  fundamental  relations  of 
chemical  equivalence,  whence,  by  very  simple  formulas,  immediately 
expressing  the  laws  just  indicated,  we  easily  pass  to  the  numerical 
composition  proper  to  each  combination.  No  further  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  needed,  than  the  fact  that  so  many  illus- 
trious inquirers  having  attained  the  same  view  by  ways  which  each 
■one  opened  for  himself,  and  all  agreeing  as  to  its  positive  applica- 
tion to  aH  cases  of  importance,  dift'ering  only  as  to  the  n  ode  of 
3xpression  of  the  results,  in  as  far  as  the  atomic  theory  left  it  inde- 
terminate, and  therefore  optional.     But  we  must  glance  at  the  dif 
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ficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  application  by  a  consideration  of 
the  agg-reg-ate  of  chemical  phenomena,  in  order  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  final  improvement  of  which  this  doctrine  yet  stands  in  need. 
„        .     ,.  Among  the  points  which  are  beyond  dispute,  it  is, 

ti  n  of  Nii.n.ri  lirst,  evident,  and  no  chemist  has  ever  doubted  it,  that 
loiniMy.  substances  differ  as  much  in  the  proportion  as  in  the 
nature  of  their  constituent  principles.  It  is  an  axiom  of  chemical 
philosophy  that  any  change  whatever  in  the  numerical  composition 
causes  a  change  in  the  whole  of  the  specific  properties,  in  a  more 
marked  degree  as  the  alteration  is  greater.  Varied  and  gradual 
above  all  others  as  are  tlie  proportions  produced  by  the  chemical 
phenomena  proper  to  living  bodies,  they  afford  a  striking  confirma- 
tion to  this  universal  maxim.  Therefore,  in  the  lowest  stages  of 
chemical  analysis,  chemists  have  always  endeavored  to  assign,  as  a 
characteristic  property,  the  proportion  of  the  elements  of  each  sub- 
stance, as  far  as  possible :  and  when  this  was  omitted,  it  was  on 
the  understanding  that  the  proposed  combination  admitted  of  only 
a  certain  proportion  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  neutral  salts. 

Again,  it  has  long  been  acknowledged  that  there  always  exists, 
between  any  two  substances,  a  certain  minimum  and  maximum  of 
reciprocal  saturation,  beyond  or  short  of  which  all  combination  be- 
comes impossible.  At  the  utmost,  certain  variations,  themselves 
restricted,  have  been  supposed  procurable.  Bertliollet  established, 
more  directly  than  any  one  else,  the  general  and  necessary  exist- 
ence of  these  limits  of  combination — one  of  the  principal  characters 
which  distinguish  it  from  simple  mixture.  It  is  clear  that  the  two 
extreme  degrees  of  all  combination  must  be  subject  to  special  and  in- 
variable proportions :  and,  as  all  agree  in  this,  all  argument,  about 
the  opposite  doctrines  of  indefinite  and  definite  proportions  is  re- 
duced to  the  question  whether  the  passage  from  tlie  minimum  to  the 
maximum  of  saturation  can  be  effected  gradually  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly, or  whether  it  takes  place  always  abruptly,  through  a 
small  number  of  well-marked  degrees. 

Thirdly,  the  possibility  and  actual  existence  of  intermediary  defi- 
nite proportions  are  admitted  by  all  chemists,  who  can  have  no 
othei-  dispute  than  about  the  greater  or  small  generality  of  such  a 
property.  We  have  seen  that  the  idea  of  neutrality  must,  sooner 
or  later,  bring  after  it  that  of  a  determinate  and  unchangeable  pro- 
portion ;  and  the  gradual  development  of  chemical  knowledge  has 
extended  this  character  to  more  and  more  varied  cases.  Berthol- 
let  disclosed  several  other  causes  of  definite  proportions,  which 
were  entirely  misconceived  before  his  time,  and  which  may  meet 
in  almost  all  combinations,  modifying  certain  circumstances  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  precise  question  now  is,  therefore,  whether,  be- 
sides these  determinate  compounds,  subject  to  fixed  proportions,, 
within  the  two  limits  of  possible  combination,  there  does  or  does 
not  exist,  in  general,  a  continuous  series  of  other  intermediate  com- 
pounds of  a  less  marked  character ;  in  a  word,  whether  definite 
proportion  constitutes  the  rule,  as  is  now  generally  supposed,  or,  as 
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Berthollet  endeavored  to  establish,  the  exception.  This  is  now 
the  only  dispute.  It  is  no  derogation  from  the  interest  of  the 
doctrine  of  definite  proportions  to  say,  as  some  preceding  con- 
siderations compel  us  to  do,  tliat  the  decision  of  this  disputed 
point  is  not  of  the  importance  conunonly  supposed.  The  doc 
trine  has  tended  to  simplify  the  general  problem  of  chemistry ;  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  solution  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  this  aid : — it  would  have  been  simply  more  diffi- 
cult and  less  precise.  The  eminent  chemists  who  concurred  in 
establishing  the  doctrine  were  naturally  engrossed  by  that  labor ; 
but  their  successors,  who  find  numerical  chemistry  constituted  to 
their  hand,  must  beware  of  losing  sight  in  it  of  the  true  scientific 
aim  of  chemistry.  They  must  not  linger  in  this  vestibule  of  the 
science,  to  the  neglect  of  the  direct  construction  of  Chemistry  itself 
— an  enterprise  scarcely  begun,  and  to  which  it  is  high  time  that 
attention  should  be  once  more  fully  directed. 

If  we  inquire,  as  we  must  do,  how  far  the  doctrine  of  definite 
proportions  is  irrevocably  established,  we  shall  bear  in  mind  that 
the  founders  of  numerical  chemistry  have  accomplished  that  chief 
part  which  depends  on  an  investigation  of  all  known  compounds, 
leaving  only  the  question  whether  the  doctrine  is  compatible  with 
certain  chemical  phenomena,  neglected  during  its  formation,  and 
remaining  to  be  since  referred  to  it. 

The  first  general  objection  relates  to  the  important  obi™tinn  jfdis- 
phenomenon  of  dissolution,  evidently  possible  in  an  in-  soiuti.m. 
finity  of  diflerent  proportions.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
distinctions  between  the  state  of  dissolution  and  that  of  combina- 
tion, by  which  the  difficulty  has  been  met,  afford  little  satisfaction. 
In  my  opinion  the  only  effectual  reply  must  consist  in  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  definite  proportions  to  the  phenomena  of  disso- 
lution ;  and,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  do  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
impossible.  The  way  is  by  the  use  of  an  hypothesis  already  pro- 
posed for  other  cases  in  which  it  might  appear  less  admissible.  All 
the  successive  degrees  of  concentration  of  the  liquid  must  be 
regarded  as  simple  mixtures  of  the  small  number  of  definite  disso- 
lutions which  shall  have  been  established,  either  between  them- 
selves or  with  the  dissolvent,  in  the  manner  of  habitual  mixtures  of 
water  with  alcohol,  with  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  In  any  case,  the 
positive  verification  of  this  hypothesis  must  be  extremely  delicate. 
Furthermore,  to  render  the  study  of  dissolutions  fully  rational,  in 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  with  it  that  of  other 
analogous  chemical  phenomena,  relating  to  the  absorption  of  gases 
by  liquids  or  by  porous  solids.  All  these  different  modes  of  mole- 
cular union  are  often  energetic  enough  to  resist  influences  able  ta 
destroy  certain  coml)inations,  properly  so  called  :  why  should  they 
not  be,  like  them,  subject  to  the  rule  of  definite  proportions,  if  that 
rule  is  truly  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  ? 

The  next  case,  tliat  of  various  metallic  alloys,  is  very  or  mrtaiiic  w, 
3xtonsive,  though  more  particular.     The  difficulty  lifx  ■«'^»' 
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in  the  question  whether  these  are  cases  of  combination  or  of  mix- 
ture. The  state  of  combination  lias  been  taken  for  granted  in  the 
case  of  alloys  ;  whereas  the  general  application  of  the  principle  of 
numerical  chemistry  requires  that  they  should  be  mixtures ;  while, 
again,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a  mixture  of  solids  as  could 
resist  perturbing  influences  which  would  appear  to  be  necessarily 
destructive ;  as  great  changes  of  temperature,  the  influence  of 
crystallization,  etc.  The  question  can  be  decided  only  by  a  series 
of  special  experiments,  devised  to  find  the  general  limits  of  the 
permanence  of  unquestionable  mixtures  ;  and  the  results  might  be 
extended  to  other  questions  of  numerical  chemistry,  as  of  certain 
oxydes,  on  which  explanations  have  been  hazarded  too  freely. 
When  a  true  chemical  theory  of  mixtures  is  established  on  a  proper 
basis  of  experiment,  and  we  leave  oft"  referring  to  an  hypothesis  of 
mixture  all  cases  in  which  combination  seems  susceptible  of  an 
indeterminate  proportion,  in  order  to  bring  them  under  the  law  of 
definite  proportions,  we  shall  get  rid  of  a  formidable  objection  to 
the  principle  of  numerical  chemistry. 

Of  or-ranic  sub-  Thc  remaining  case  constitutes  the  greatest  obstacle 
stances.  of  all  in  the  way  of  the  generalization  of  the  law  of 

definite  proportions  ;  and  if  it  can  not  be  surmounted,  the  law  sinks 
to  the  rank  of  an  empirical  rule,  tit  for  nothing  more  than  facilita- 
ting a  certain  order  of  chemical  analyses.  I  refer  to  the  class, 
anomalous  in  this  view,  of  substances  called  organic.  And  this  is 
the  efiect,  in  fact,  of  the  declaration  of  the  chemists  of  our  time, 
that  organic  substances  do  not  come  under  the  principle  of  definite 
proportions.  It  amounts  to  saying  that  the  law  rules  all  the  ele- 
ments, except  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote.  The  division 
between  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  is  merely  scholastic ;  for 
all  chemistry  is,  by  its  nature,  homogeneous — that  is,  inorganic. 
And  thus,  if  we  admit  of  the  enormous  exception  of  the  numerical 
composition  of  so-called  organic  substances,  the  doctrine  of  definite 
proportions  is  overthrown  as  a  rational  theory.  As  it  evidently 
can  not  be  founded  on  any  a-priori  considerations,  it  is  only  by  a 
strict  generality  that  it  can  become  a  rational  theory. 
.    ,.    .      ,         If  we  could  not  hold  at  once  the  grand  principle  of 

Appllration    of  ,  1   •    1  1  1  •  1  •        J 

the  principle  of    thc  duaiism  which  pervades  chemistry,  and  constitutes 
UK  ism.  .^g  homogeneous  character,  and  the  doctrine  of  definite 

proportions,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  latter ;  for  it  is 
more  important  for  chemical  progress  to  grasp  the  great  principle 
of  systematic  dualism,  than  to  advance  our  investigations  by  the 
use  of  the  numerical  rule.  But  there  is  not,  in  fact,  any  incompat- 
ibility between  these  two  means  of  progress ;  and  sucli  a  brief 
sketch  of  my  conception  on  this  subject  as  my  limits  allow  nuiy 
show  how  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  can  be  duly  general- 
ized only  by  discarding  organic  chemistry  as  a  separate  body  of 
doctrine,  and  extending  the  principle  of  dualism  to  all  organic 
compounds. 

If  we  are  to  include  all  organic  compounds  under  one  uniform 
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system  of  cliemistry,  properly  so  called,  we  must  refer  to  physi- 
ology, vegetable  and  animal,  the  study  of  the  numerous  secondary 
substances  which  owe  their  transient  and  variable  existence  to  the 
development  of  vital  phenomena,  and  which  have  no  scientific  inte- 
rest except  under  the  head  of  biology.  We  shall  see,  under  that 
head,  hereafter,  what  the  precise  classification  is  ;  and  all  that  we 
have  to  do  with  it  now  is  to  show  that  it  proceeds  from  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  state  of  death  and  that  of  life.  The 
second,  and  most  extended  class  of  organic  substances  is  chiefly 
composed  of  mixtures  which,  as  such,  admit  of  all  imaginable  pro- 
portions, within  the  limits  of  vital  conditions.  As  for  the  substan- 
ces which  exhibit  real  combinations,  we  must  conceive  of  them  as 
subject  to  the  law  of  definite  proportions  ;  but  the  complexity,  and 
yet  more  the  instability  of  such  compounds  will  probably  for  ever 
forbid  their  being  successfully  studied  under  the  numerical  point  of 
view,  which  is  indeed  of  very  inferior  interest  in  biology.  Even 
after  this  clearing  of  the  field,  we  could  not  accomplish  the  desired 
generalization  if  we  had  not  taken  a  new  stand  with  regard  to  the 
ternary  and  quaternary  substances  contemplated  Ijy  ordinary  chem- 
istry. The  rigorous  dualism  which  I  have  before,  and  in  a  higher 
view,  shown  to  be  necessary,  seems  to  supply,  naturally  and  finally, 
the  needs  of  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions. 

As  long  as  chemists  persist  in  regarding  organic  combinations  as 
ternary  and  quaternary — that  is,  in  confounding  their  elementary 
with  an  immediate  analysis  ; — while  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
azote,  are  regarded  as  immediately  united,  the  compounds  from  them 
which  must  be  recognised  as  distinct,  after  the  severest  sifting,  will 
be  enough  to  constitute  an  invincible  objection  to  the  principle  of  a 
numerical  chemistry.  But  if  they  become  binary  compounds  of  the 
second,  or  at  most  the  third  order,  whose  principles  are  formed  by 
the  direct  and  binary  combination  of  those  three  or  four  elements, 
we  find  ourselves  able  to  represent  all  the  actual  numerical  varie 
ties  established  by  an  elementary  analysis,  conceiving,  for  each 
degree  of  combination,  a  very  small  number  of  distinct  and  entirely 
definite  proportions.  In  the  ternary  case — appropriate  to  com- 
pounds of  a  vegetable  origin — their  three  elements  may  be  united 
in  three  kinds  of  binary  combinations.  Combining  these  again,  still 
employing  at  once  oxygen,  liydrogen,  and  carbon,  we  have  three 
principal  classes  of  compounds  of  the  second  order.  But  then, 
again,  each  term  of  the  new  compounds  really  corresponds  to  two 
distinct  substances  ;  and  thus,  while  admitting  only  one  proportion 
for  the  binary  composition  of  these  bodies,  we  have  already  pro- 
vided for  the  numerical  composition  of  twelve  substances  at  present 
■called  ternary.  But,  further,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  at  least 
three  diflerent  proportions  for  each  binary  combination  ;  one  pro- 
ducing perfect  neutralization,  and  the  other  two  the  extreme  limits 
^f  the  reciprocal  saturation ;  and  chemical  analogies  indicate  a 
much  larger  number  of  compounds.  Putting  those  aside,  we  have 
thirty-six  compounds,  without  going  beyond  the  second  order,  by 
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the  known  combination  of  three  elements  on  the  principle  of  dual 
ism.  We  are  also  entitled  now  to  conceive  of  a  third  possible 
combination  between  oxygen  and  carbon,  or  between  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  etc.,  which  already  furnisli  two,  after  being  long  sup- 
posed to  admit  of  only  one.  Hence,  and  in  view  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, we  maybe  assured  that  by  dualism  we  might  completely 
and  naturally  subject  to  the  law  of  definite  proportions  eighty-one 
compounds  of  the  second  order,  formed  from  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon  ;  and  this  would  unquestionably  more  than  suffice  to  repre- 
sent the  elementary  analysis  of  all  distinct  substances  in  the  range 
of  vegetable  chemistry. 

Passing  on  to  the  quaternary  case,  characterizing  what  is  called 
Animal  Chemistry, — it  seems  as  if  the  principal  class  of  compounds 
of  the  second  order  must  be  more  numerous  than  in  the  ternary 
case  :  but  the  indispensable  condition  of  employing  all  the  four  ele- 
ments at  once  restricts  the  classes  to  three.  But  when  we  examine 
the  terms  of  the  secondary  compounds,  we  find  that  while  two  rep 
resent  only  one  compound  each,  a  third  represents  five.  Thus,  the 
three  pairs  of  compounds  yield  fourteen  of  one  proportion,  and 
forty-two  of  the  three  proportions  indicated  in  the  last  case.  But 
applying,  at  each  degree,  the  rational  rule  of  a  triple  binary  com- 
bination, without  stopping  at  the  inevitable  gaps  of  our  existing 
chemistry,  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  ninety-nine  compounds 
of  the  second  order,  now  regarded  as  quaternary.  Tliis  is  probably 
a  larger  number  than  a  rational  analysis  of  animal  substances  will 
be  found  to  require.  Morever,  as  animal  substances  have  under- 
gone a  greater  degree  of  vital  elaboration  than  vegetable  matters, 
it  would  be  philosophical  to  admit,  with  respect  to  them,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  higher  order  of  composition,  such  as  physiological  com- 
binations must  eminently  tend  to  realize.  On  sucli  an  hypothesis, 
without  going  beyond  the  third  order,  we  might  obtain  ten  thousand 
perfectly  distinct  compounds  from  these  four  elements,  all  formed 
by  an  invariable  dualism,  and  strictly  subject  to  the  law  of  definite 
proportions.  It  is  true,  nature  would  not  permit  the  realization  of 
more  than  a  small  part  of  these  speculative  combinations ;  but  I 
have  pursued  the  consequences  of  my  conception  to  this  extreme 
ideal  limit,  to  show  how  abundant  are  the  rational  resources  sup- 
plied by  this  new  theory  for  the  generalization  of  the  laws  of  nu- 
merical chemistry.  If  this  view  is  not  followed  up,  or  some  equiv- 
alent one  proposed,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  give  up  the  doctrine 
of  definite  proportions  as  a  law  of  natural  philosophy,  and  return  to 
Berthollet's  theory,  merely  enlarging  the  cases  of  fixed  proportions 
which  he  admitted.  In  the  present  state  of  the  question  there  is 
no  other  choice.  But  my  theory  having  been,  not  instituted  for 
this  destination,  but  naturally  arrived  at  by  another  way,  and  with 
higher  views,  and  proceeding  from  established  principles,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  chemical  philosophy,  seems  to  me  to  be  presumptively- 
entitled  to  a  future,  and  perhaps  speedy  realization. 

This  account  of  the  present  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  definite 
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proportions  will  enable  any  one  to  judge  of  its  real  progress  from 
its  institution  to  this  day ;  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled 
before  its  principle  can  be  converted  into  a  great  law  of  nature ; 
and  of  the  rational  course  which  alone  can  lead  to  such  a  final  con- 
stitution of  numerical  chemistry. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  THEORY. 

From  the  beginning  of  modern  chemistry,  the  chemi- 
cal influence  of  electricity  manifested  itself  unequiv-  trki'tyTo''ch,-m. 
ocally  in  many  important  phenomena,  and,  above  all,  "*'-^' 
in  the  grand  experiment  of  the  recomposition  of  water  by  the 
direct  combination  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  effected  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  spark.  But  the  special  attention  of  chemists 
was  not  strongly  drawn  toward  this  agency  till  Volta's  immor- 
tal discovery  disclosed  its  principal  energy,  in  rendering  the 
electric  action  at  once  more  complete,  more  profound,  and  more 
continuous.  Since  that  time,  varimis  series  of  general  phenomena 
have  taught  us  that  electricity  is  a  chemical  agent  more  universal 
and  irresistible  than  heat  itself,  both  for  decomposition  and  combi- 
nation. The  danger  now  is  of  exaggerating  the  relation  it  bears 
to  the  general  system  of  chemical  science.  Though  chemistry  is 
united  to  physics  by  this  agency  more  than  by  any  other,  it  must 
yet  be  remembered  that  the  two  sciences  are  distinct,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  no  confounding  of  chemical  with  electrical  prop- 
erties. In  order  to  ascertain  with  precision  what  are  the  relations 
of  chemistry  with  electrology,  we  must  briefly  review  the  gradation 
of  ideas  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  electro-chemical  theory, 
as  systemized  by  Berzelius, 

The  first  important  chemical  eff'ect  of  the  Voltaic  in-    „. , 

II  ii         1  •    •  o  ,  1  •    1       -1    ••  History  of   the 

iluence  was  the  decomposition  oi  Avater,  established  by  case. 
Nicholson  in  1801.  It  was  a  necessary  result  of  exam-  Nicholson's  dis- 
ination  into  the  action  of  the  pile,  without  any  cliemical  *'°'''''"y- 
intention.  It  confirmed  a  truth  before  well  known :  but  it  had  a 
high  chemical  value,  as  revealing  the  chemical  energy  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  it  thus  constituted  the  starting-point  of  electro-chemical 
research.  We  may  even  refer  to  this  origin  tlie  first  attempts  at 
founding  a  general  theory  of  electro-chemical  ]i]ienomena ;  for  tho 
conception  oftered  by  Grothuss,  to  explain  Nicholson's  observation 
by  the  electric  polarity  of  molecules,  contains  the  germ  of  all  the 
essential  ideas  which  have  expanded,  according  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  phenomena,  into  the  present  electro-chemical  theory. 

The  analytical  power  of  the  Voltaic  pile  having  been  once  discov- 
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ered,  it  was  natural  for  the  chemists  to  apply  the  new  agent  to  the 
decomposition  of  substances  which  had  hitherto  resisted  all  known 
means.  The  first  series  of  attempts  produced,  after  a  few  years, 
Davy's  dis.ov-  thc  brilliant  discovery  by  the  illustrious  Davy,  of  the 
"y-  analysis  of  the  alkalies,  properly  so  called,  and  the 

earths.  Lavoisier's  theory,  which  showed  that  every  salifiable  base 
must  be  a  result  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  some  metal, 
had  foreshown  this  analysis ;  but  no  chemical  means  had  sufiiced 
to  effect  it.  It  was  believed  in,  in  spite  of  Berthollet's  discovery 
of  the  true  composition  of  ammonia ;  and  the  brilliant  result  ob- 
tained by  Davy  was  an  easy  consequence  of  a  discovery  completely 
prepared  for.  M.  Gay-Lussac  soon  followed,  with  a  more  diflficuh 
but  less  striking  achievement — the  confirmation,  by  a  purely  chem 
ical  process,  of  the  electrical  analysis  of  potash. 

Nicholson's  observation  having  originated  electro-chemistry,  and 
Davy's  given  it  a  great  impulse,  the  next  step  was  to  investigate 
the  chemical  influence  of  electricity,  in  a  scientific  view.  This  was 
effectually,  though  indirectly,  determined  by  Davy's  great  feat ;  for 
by  it  chemistry  was  proved  to  have  achieved  the  most  important, 
and  hitherto  inaccessible  analyses :  and,  in  fact,  the  science  has  not 
since  made  any  essential  acquisition.  Electro-chemical  action  was 
presently  and  permanently  subjected  to  direct  and  regular  study ; 
and  it  was  irrevocably  constituted  a  fundamental  part  of  chemical 
Bfrzei i.ss  ex-  scicncc  whcu  Bcrzelius  accomplished  his  series  of  inves- 
tension  tlgatlous  ou  thc  Voltalc  decomposition  of  all  the  salts, 

and  then  of  the  principal  oxydes  and  acids.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  these  researches  that  the  habitual  consideration  of  electric  prop- 
erties has  assumed  a  growing  importance  in  the  chemical  study  of 
all  substances,  which  are  now  scientifically  divided  into  the  classes 
of  electro-negatives  and  electro-pOsitives.  It  was  thus  the  privilege 
of  Berzelius  to  be  the  first  to  conceive  of  the  electro-chemical  the- 
ory under  an  entirely  systematic  form. 

synMieticai  pro-  O^^G  couditiou  remained  to  be  fulfilled,  to  give  its 
'^'  "'^  due  scientific  character  to  this  new  branch  of  chemistry. 

The  Voltaic  action  had  thus  far  been  regarded  only  analytically : — 
it  must  be  regarded  synthetically  also.  This  was  done  by  the  la- 
bors of  Becquerel,  who  fully  established  the  synthetical  influence  of 
electricity,  fitly  applied ;  and  who,  moreover,  employed  it  in  effect 
iug  new  and  valuable  combinations,  hitherto  impracticable.  I'rom 
this  procedure  arose  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  method  of  ex- 
perimentation. The  apparatus  which  was  powerful  enough  to  de- 
compose was  much  too  powerful  to  combine,  because  it  would 
probably  decompose  the  immediate  principles  which  were  intended 
to  be  combined ;  and  thence  arose  the  method  of  employing  the 
protracted  action  of  very  feeble  electric  powers, — every  advantage 
being  given  to  the  disposition  of  the  substances  to  be  acted  upon. 
M.  Becquerel  did  this  very  successfully  by  operating 
with  a  single  Voltaic  element,  and  seizing  each  substance 
in  the  state  called  nascent,  which  is  agreed  upon  as  most  favor 
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able  to  combination.  This  change  of  procedure  is  the  disiinctive 
honor  of  M.  Becquerel.  He  not  only  determined  direct  combina- 
tions, not  before  obtainable,  but  exhibited  in  others,  which  were 
obtainable,  the  remarkable  ])roperty  of  clearly  manifesting  their  ge- 
ometrical structure,  through  the  slowness  and  regularity  of  their 
gradual  formation  ; — a  character  especially  marked  in  the  case  of 
certain  metallic  sulphurets,  some  oxydes,  and  several  salts.  It 
does  not  lie  within  our  province  to  point  out  the  results  of  this 
method  in  regard  to  tlie  natural  history  of  the  globe,  in  explaining 
a  great  number  of  mineral  origins,  when  the  time  for  such  concrete 
questions  shall  have  arrived.  It  is  more  in  our  way  to  observe  the 
importance  of  these  labors  in  bringing  up  chemical  synthesis  to 
something  like  harmony  with  the  progress  of  analysis, — favored  as 
the  latter  pursuit  had  been  by  the  ease  with  which  we  destroy, 
in  comparison  with  the  difficulty  with  which  we  recreate.  Once 
more,  these  researches  of  M.  Becquerel  have  completed  the  general 
constitution  of  electro-chemistry,  which,  iieing  henceforth  at  once 
synthetical  and  analytical,  can  only  expand  in  one  of  these  two 
directions,  however  great  the  improvements  remaining  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Such  has  been  the  liliation  of  electro-chemical  discoveries,  since 
the  beginning  of  our  century,  A  little  attention  to  the  great 
phenomenon  which  was  the  original  subject  of  the  electro-chemical 
theory  will  show  how  this  study  has  gradually  led  to  a  new  funda- 
mental conception  for  the  whole  of  Chemistry. 

It  has  been  said,  through  all  periods  of  chemical  re-  g^,,,,^  g,  ^g^. 
search,  that  the  study  of  Combustion  must  be  the  cen-  i"-^*''"' 
tral  point  of  the  science.  So  it  was  thought  in  the  ancient  theologi- 
cal period  of  the  science  ;  and  also  in  the  more  recent  metaphysical 
Btage,  when  combustibility  was  called  phlogiston,  and  regarded  as 
an  intangible  materialized  entity :  and  the  advent  of  the  positive 
period  of  chemistry  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  Lavoisier's 
new  theory  of  combustion.  In  our  day  it  is  the  recognised  neces- 
sity of  modifying  this  theory  that  has  especially  led  to  the  electric 
conception  of  chemical  phenomena. 

The  pneumatic  theory  of  combustion  of  Lavoisier  Lnvoisiei-s  the- 
had  two  entirely  diflferent  objects  in  view  ;  objects  which  """y 
are  too  commonly  confounded,  but  which  we  must  be  careful  to 
keep  apart.  First,  the  analysis  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  com- 
bustion :  and,  secondly,  the  explanation  of  the  effects  of  heat  and 
light,  "which  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  the  more  important  of  the 
two.  Both  were  treated  in  the  most  admirable  manner  possible  in 
the  existing  state  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  characteristics  of  posi- 
tivity  and  rationality  Lavoisier's  theory  has  not  since  been  sur- 
passed. All  combustion,  abrupt  or  gradual,  was  regarded  as  con- 
sisting in  tlie  combination  of  the  combustible  body  with  oxygen, 
whence,  when  the  body  was  simple,  must  result  an  oxyde,  generally 
susceptible  of  becoming  the  basis  of  a  salt,  and,  if  the  oxygen  was 
preponderant,  a  true  acid,  the  principle  of  a  certain  kind  of  salts. 
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As  for  the  disengagement  of  heat  and  light,  it  was  attributed,  in  a 
general  way,  to  the  condensation  of  the  oxygen,  and  in  an  accessory 
way,  to  that  of  the  combustible  body,  in  this  combination. 

The  first  part  of  this  anti-phlogistic  theory  has  a 
much  more  philosophical  character  than  the  second.  It 
was  eminently  rational  to  analyze  the  phenomenon  of  combustion. 
so  as  to  seize  whatever  was  common  to  all  cases.  The  conclusions 
drawn  might  be  too  general ;  and  were  afterward  proved  to  be  so ; 
but  whatever  would  stand  the  test  of  time  must  form  a  body  of  in- 
destructible truth,  constituting  an  essential  part  of  chemical  science 
through  all  future  revolutions.  The  case  is  diflFerent  with  the  ex- 
planation of  heat  and  light.  The  question  is  not,  like  the  first,  of 
a  chemical,  but  a  physical  nature  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  its  final 
solution,  it  can  not  aftect  chemical  conceptions.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  to  abstain  from  offering  any  general  explanation  of  the 
elYccts  of  heat  and  light  through  such  a  supposition  as  that  of  a 
condensation,  which  does  not  necessarily  take  place,  and  which  is,  in 
fact,  found  to  be  often  absent.  Lavoisier  hoped  to  attach  the  ther- 
mological  eflect  to  the  great  law  discovered  by  Black,  of  the  dis- 
engagement of  heat  proper  to  the  passage  of  any  body  from  one 
state  to  another  more  dense ;  but  such  a  connection  could  not  be 
established  on  the  ground  of  phenomena  not  invariably  present,  or 
indisputably  manifested.  However,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
a  perfect  scientific  reserve  in  discoverers  who  bring  out  the  scien- 
tific .truths  from  a  region  of  metaphysical  phantasies.  It  is  from 
their  followers  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  it ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  charge  upon  the  chemists  who  have  been  eager  to  sub- 
stitute the  electro-chemical  theory  for  the  anti-phlogistic  theory, 
properly  so  called,  a  want  of  care  in  constructing  explanations  anal- 
ogous to  those  which  are  dismissed  as  insufficient.  To  justify  this 
charge,  we  must  review  the  proofs  of  the  imperfection  of  Lavoi- 
sier's theory, — still  regarding  it  under  the  two  divisions  just  ex- 
hibited. 

leriiou.t'siimi-  Bcrthollet  saw  presently  that  Lavoisier's  method  of 
^'"^'""-  analysis  of  combustion  must  be  modified.     One  of  the 

chief  consequences  of  this  analysis  was  that  every  acid  and  every 
salifiable  base  must  be  a  result  of  combustion  ;  that  is,  of  the  com- 
bination of  any  element  with  oxygen ;  whereas,  Berthollet  dis- 
covei'ed  that  one  of  the  most  marked  of  the  alkalies,  ammonia,  is 
foruKid  of  hydrogen  and  azote  alone,  without  any  oxygen ;  and 
soon  after,  he  proved  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  in  which  also 
there  is  no  oxygen,  nevertheless  presents  all  the  essential  properties 
of  real  acid.  These  facts  have  since  been  confirmed  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  especially  by  the  elecric  method  ;  and  the  exceptions, 
both  as  to  alkalies  and  acids,  have  become  so  multiplied,  that  the 
investigation  and  comparison  of  them  have  given  that  high  char- 
acter of  generality  to  the  study  of  alkalies  and  acids  which  belongs 
to  it  in  our  time. 

Moreover,  the  primitive  theory  of  combustion  has  been  gradually 
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modified  by  the  discovery  that  a  rapid  disengagement  of  heat  and 
light  is  not  always  an  indication  of  a  combination  with  oxygen. 
Chlorine,  sulphur,  and  several  other  bodies,  even  non-elementary, 
have  been  found  to  occasion  true  combustion.  And  again,  the 
phenomenon  of  fire  is  no  longer  attributed  exclusively  to  any  spe- 
cial combination,  but,  in  general,  to  all  chemical  action  at  once  very 
intense  and  vivid. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  Lavoisier's  discoveries  have 
parted  with  some  of  their  character  of  generality,  they  have  lost 
any  of  their  direct  value :  and  such  alteration  of  views  as  there  is 
relates  chiefly  to  artificial  phenomena,  while  the  natural  facts 
remain  securely  established.  Thus,  though  there  are  acids  and 
alkalies  without  oxygen,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them,  and  especially  the  most  powerful,  are  oxygenated  : 
and  again,  if  oxygen  be  not  indispensable  to  combustion,  it  remains 
the  chief  agent,  and  especially  in  natural  combustions.  In  natural 
history,  the  theory  is  applicable,  almost  without  reserve,  though  it 
is  insufficient  for  the  severe  conditions  of  abstract  science.  If  the 
universal  sovereignty  of  oxygen  has  been  overthrown,  it  will  yet 
be  for  ever  the  chief  element  of  the  whole  chemical  system. 

As  for  the  second  aspect  of  the  discovery, — the  ex-  ^^  . . 

planation  of  fire, — it  was  destroyed  by  the  first  direct 
examination  of  it.  No  new  facts  were  required  for  its  overthrow, 
but  merely  a  more  scientific  appreciation  of  common  phenomena. 
It  will  not  even  serve  naturalists  for  their  concrete  purposes  in  any 
degree,  having  never  really  explained  the  most  ordinary  effects. 
The  required  condensation  is  found  to  be  only  occasionally  present, 
and  often  absent  in  the  most  important  cases ;  so  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  connection  of  this  aspect  of  the  theory  with  a  sounder 
one,  it  would  be  inconceivable  how  it  could  have  held  its  ground 
up  to  a  recent  period, — busy  as  the  chemists  were  with  other  the- 
oretical speculations.  After  finding  that  in  cases  where  condensa- 
tion was  supposed,  expansion  exists  instead  ;  and  that  where  we 
find  vivid  combustion,  there  should,  by  the  theory,  be  a  great  cool- 
ing, we  are  brought  to  the  reflection  that  if  the  tire  on  our  hearths 
was  not  a  matter  of  daily  fact  to  us,  its  existence  must  become 
doubtful,  or  be  disbelieved,  through  those  very  explanations  by 
which  the  phenomenon  has  been  proposed  to  be  established.  To 
my  mind,  this  is  a  elear  indication  that  the  chemical  production  of 
tire  does  not  admit,  in  a  general  way,  of  any  rational  explanation. 
Otherwise  it  appears  incomprehensible  that  men  of  such  genius  and 
yuch  science,  at  a  time  so  near  our  own,  should  have  been  so  delu- 
ded. The  electric  fire,  now  proposed  for  an  explanation,  must  have 
been  sufficiently  known  to  Lavoisier,  Cavendish,  Berthollet,  and 
others,  to  have  served  as  a  basis  to  their  theory,  if  its  proponder- 
ance  over  the  merits  of  their  hypothesis  had  been  so  great  as  is 
now  commonly  supposed.  This  consideration  however,  striking  as 
it  may  be,  is  no  disoensation  from  the  duty  of  examining  the  electro- 
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chemical  conception,  for  which  we  have  been  prepared  by  this  short 
account  of  its  antecedents. 

Accordino;  to  this  theory,  the  fire  produced  in  the  greater  number 
of  strong  chemical  reactions  must  be  attributed  to  a  real  electric 
discharge  which  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  combination  (by  the 
mutual  neutralization,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  opposite  elec- 
tric conditions)  of  the  two  substances  under  consideration, — one 
of  which  must  be  electro-positive,  and  the  other  electro-negative. 
There  is  every  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  when  this  theory  has 
been  effectually  examined,  it  will  be  found  as  defective  in  rational- 
ity as  its  predecessor.  If  electric  effects  are  concerned  in  all  chem- 
ical phenomena,  as  seems  to  be  now  agreed  upon  by  most  chem- 
ists and  physicists,  they  must  oftener  be  supposed  than  found :  and 
the  electric  symptoms  are  most  impossible  to  detect  in  precisely 
those  chemical  phenomena  which  have  been  most  relied  on  for  over- 
throwing the  old  theory.  And  in  the  cases  in  which  electrization 
is  evident,  its  chemical  influence  is  so  equivocal  that  some  regard  it 
as  the  cause,  and  others  as  the  effect,  of  the  combination.  The 
explanation  is  not  yet  positively  established  for  any  phenomenon 
that  has  been  duly  analyzed :  while  its  vague  nature  leaves  room 
for  fear  that  it  will  not  be  so  radically  or  so  speedily  destroyed  as 
its  predecessor.  It  could  be  plainly  shown  whether  the  requisite 
condensation  did  or  did  not  exist ;  but  there  is  always  a  resource, 
in  the  more  recent  case,  in  the  faint  or  fugitive  character  of  the 
electric  condition,  Avhich  defies  our  means  of  positive  exploration, — 
qualities  which  are  far  from  being  a  ground  of  recommendation  of  a 
theory  which  is  to  account  for  very  striking  and  intense  eflects.  I 
do  not  desire  to  say  that  the  disengagement  of  light  and  heat  can 
never  have  an  electric  origin,  any  more  than  that  it  can  never  pro- 
ceed from  the  condensation  proposed :  but  I  think  an  impartial 
observation  would  decide,  that  in  most  cases  of  combustion  there  is 
neither  condensation  nor  electrization.  My  own  view  is  that  these 
vain  attemj)ts  to  explain  the  chemical  production  of  fire  proceed 
from  the  lingering  metaphysical  tendency  to  penetrate  into  the 
nature  and  mode  of  being  of  phenomena :  and  that  chemical  action 
is  one  of  the  various  primitive  sources  of  heat  and  light,  which  can 
not,  from  their  nature,  usually  admit  of  any  positive  explanation  ; 
that  is,  of  being  referred,  in  this  relation,  to  any  other  fundamental 
influence. 

If  our  chemical  science  were  more  advanced  than  it  is,  we  should 
not  have  to  point  out  that  the  consideration  of  fire,  which,  however 
important,  is  only  a  physical  accessory  of  chemical  phenomena,  can 
not  afford  a  rational  ground  for  a  radical  change  in  our  conceptions 
Difficulties  of  the  ^f  chcmical  action.  When  our  predecessors  regarded 
theory.  ^gat  as  thc  chief  physical  agent  in  composition  and 

decomposition,  they  did  not  pervert  such  a  consideration  to  the 
point  of  assimilating  chemical  to  thermological  effects.  We  are 
less  cautious  at  the  present  day :  we  confound  the  auxiliary,  or  the 
general  physical  agent  of  the  phenomenon,  with  the  phenomenon 
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itself,  and  pervert  chemistry  by  confounding  it  with  electrology,  by 
irrationally  assimilating  chemical  to  electrical  properties,  as  is  seen 
especially  in  the  theory  of  M.  Berzelius.  How  can  there  be  any 
scientilic  comparison  between  the  tendency  of  two  bodies  to  a  me- 
chanical adhesion  after  a  certain  mode  of  electrization,  and  the 
disposition  to  unite  all  their  molecules,  external  and  internal,  by 
a  true  chemical  action  ?  M.  Berzelius  has  frankly  declared  that 
cohesion,  properly  so  called,  admits  of  no  electric  explanation. 
Nothing  is  gained  toward  explaining  the  molecular  connection, 
indissoluble  by  any  mechanical  force,  in  contrast  with  the  magnetic 
union  so  easily  overcome,  by  talking  of  Voltaic  elements  with  their 
positive  or  negative  pole,  and  their  connection  by  the  electric  an- 
tagonism of  the  opposite'  poles.  Such  inventions  give  no  idea 
whatever  of  molecular  cohesion.  Nor  is  affinity,  or  the  tendency 
to  combination,  any  better  explained  by  the  electro-chemical  theory. 
Electrical  phenomena,  in  physics,  are  eminently  general,  offering 
only  differences  of  intensity  in  different  bodies ;  whereas,  chemical 
phenomena  are  essentially  special  or  elective :  and  therefore  every 
attempt  to  make  chemistry,  as  a  whole,  enter  into  any  branch  of 
physics,  is  thoroughly  anti-scientific.  This  would  be  enough :  but 
we  see,  besides,  that  the  smallest  changes  in  the  mode  of  electriza- 
tion reverse  the  electric  antagonism,  and  destroy  the  proposed 
electrical  order  of  elementary  bodies :  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
deduce  the  new  electric  properties  which  the  theory  bids  us  look 
for  in  the  compounds  of  different  orders ;  we  do  not  know  by  what 
laws  they  derive  their  positive  or  negative  character  from  the  elec- 
tric condition  of  each  of  the  two  elements ;  nor  are  we  able  to 
approach  the  great  end  of  chemical  science, — the  prevision  of  the 
qualities  of  compounds  by  those  of  their  constituent  elements. 
Morever,  in  any  case,  the  great  body  of  chemical  phenomena  op- 
poses insurmountable  obstacles  ;  as  when  oxygen,  the  most  negative 
element,  when  entering  largely  into  certain  oxydes,  finds  them 
positive  toward  certain  acids,  into  which  it  enters  much  more 
sparingly, — the  radicals  of  the  first  being  often  as  negative  as  those 
of  the  last.  According  to  M.  Berzelius's  own  frank  declaration, 
organic  compounds  cast  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
arrangement  of  electric  relations ;  and  he  alleges  the  transience 
of  the  combinations  in  that  class  of  cases  as  an  explanation  of  the 
anomaly :  but  chemical  science  would  be  impossible  if  compounds 
were  not  throughout  considered  stable  till  causes  of  decomposition 
arise:  and  if  organic  compounds  are  guarded  from  these,  they 
remain  chemically  stable,  like  inorganic  substances.  The  funda- 
mental obstacle  of  the  whole  case — the  identity  of  the  elements,  in 
opposition  to  the  electric  variety — can  not,  by  any  means  whatever, 
be  got  over. 

Leaving  all  these  difficulties  on  one  side,  we  learn  nothing  about 
r)iemical  phenomena  by  likening  them  to  electric  action,  for  we 
establish  thus  no  harmony  between  the  pretended  causes  and  tha 
re  il  effects.     Every  attempt  seems  to  prove  simply  the  auxiliary 
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influence  of  electricity  on  chemical  effects, — acting  as  heat  does,  only 
with  a  differet  intensity.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  any  electro- 
chemical combinations  which  can  not  be  effected  by  ordinary  cheni 
ical  processes,  without  any  electric  indications  ;  and  the  few  excep- 
tional cases  still  existing  may,  by  analogy,  be  expected  to  be 
brought  under  the  rule.  If,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  were  to 
persist  in  investing  the  electrical  influence  with  the  specific  and 
molecular  attributes  of  chemistry,  we  should  merely  be  restoring 
the  old  entity  of  affinity,  decked  out  with  some  hypothetical  mate- 
rial attributes,  which  would  be  far  from  rendering  it  more  positive : 
and  such  a  procedure  would  be  as  hurtful  to  physics  as  to  chemistry, 
by  infusing  new  vagueness  into  our  notions  of  electricity,  which  are 
at  present  far  from  being  sufficiently  distinct.  And  then  might  fol- 
low, as  likely  as  not,  the  founding  on  elec.'rology,  not  only  the 
whole  of  chemistry,  but  the  theories  of  heat,  of  weight,  and  proba- 
bly, as  a  consequence,  that  of  celestial  mechanics.  And  then,  if 
we  added  to  this  heterogeneous  assemblage  a  confounding  of  the 
supposed  nervous  fluid  with  the  pretended  electric  fluid,  we  should 
have  attained  to  the  show  of  a  universal  system,  devoid  of  all 
scientific  use,  which  would  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  tested  by  real 
study,  parting  off  into  categories  of  independent  doctrine,  and  en- 
cumbering natural  philosophy  with  insoluble  questions,  which  must 
be  discarded,  to  enable  us  to  begin  afresh. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  the  great  chemical  influence  of  electricity,  like 
that  of  weight,  and  yet  more  of  heat,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  exhibit  the  high  importance  of  electro-chemistry  to 
the  improvement  of  chemical  science,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
essential  elements.  But  I  must,  once  for  all,  reject  the  conception 
through  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  transform  all  chemical  into 
electrical  phenomena.  In  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  Lavoisier's 
theory  appears  to  me,  notwithstanding  its  serious  imperfections, 
very  superior  as  a  scientific  composition  to  that  to  which  it  has 
given  place.  It  related  directly  to  the  aim  of  chemical  science, — 
the  establishment  of  general  laws  of  composition  and  decompo- 
sition ;  whereas  the  newer  theory  draws  attention  away  from  it,  in  a 
vain  inquiry  into  the  intimate  nature  of  chemical  phenomena.  Thus 
the  anti-phlogistic  conception  has  suggested  numerous  and  impor- 
tant chemical  discoveries,  while  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  as  much 
will  ever  be  said  for  the  electric  theory.  In  an  indirect  way,  how- 
irs  position  and  ^vcr,  it  may  operate  favorably  for  chemical  science,  by 
powura.  its  binary  antagonism  suggesting  the  extension  of  dual- 

ism among  compounds  which  are  as  yet  supposed  to  be  more  than 
binary.  Berzelius  appears  to  have  felt  this  connection ;  and  he 
would  probably  have  erected  dualism  into  a  fundamental  principle, 
hut  for  his  subjection  to  the  old  division  of  chemistry  into  organic 
and  inorganic.  Others,  who  are  free  from  this  entanglement,  may 
be  prepared  Ijy  the  electro-chemical  theory  for  general  dualism : 
though  it  is  not,  in  principle,  desirable  to  recur  to  faulty  means  to 
attain  good   results  in  an  indirect  way.     In  another  view,  this  the- 
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ory  may  be  useful, — in  fixing  the  attention  of  chemists  on  the  influ- 
snce  of  time  in  the  production  of  chemical  effects ;  an  influence 
remarkably  manifested  by  many  phenomena,  but  not,  as  yet,  directly 
analyzed.  Not  only  does  time  naturally  increase  the  mass  of  the 
products  of  chemtcal  reaction ;  it  also  causes  formations  which 
would  not  otherwise  exist.  The  chemical  theory  of  time  is  at  pres- 
ent a  blank  in  science ;  and  the  phenomena  of  electro-chemistry 
seem  likely  to  enligliten  us  on  this  head, — so  all-important  in  its 
connection  with  chemical  geology,  while  constituting  an  indispensa- 
ble element  in  the  conceptions  of  abstract  chemistry. 

To  complete  our  survey  of  the  philosophy  of  Chemistry,  we  must 
turn  to  some  considerations  already  suggested,  on  the  subject  of 
what  is  commonly  called  Organic  Chemistry. 


CHAPTER   Y. 

ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY. 


Organic  Chemistry  comprehends,  it  can  not  be  denied,  two  kinds 
of  researches,  chemical  and  physiological,  which  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. For  instance,  the  study  of  organic  acids,  and  especially  the 
vegetable  acids,  and  alcohol,  ethers,  etc.,  has  a  char-  coinu-ion ornvo 
acter  as  purely  chemical  as  that  of  any  inorganic  sub-  kui.is of imr. 
stances  whatever ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
biological  character  of  inquiries  into  the  composition  of  sap  or 
blood,  and  of  the  analysis  of  the  products  of  respiration,  and  many 
other  matters  included  in  organic  chemistry.  The  confusion  of  the 
two  orders  is  prejudicial  to  both  sciences,  and  especially  to  physi- 
ology. The  division  of  Chemistry  conceals  or  violates  essential 
analogies,  and  hinders  the  extension  of  dualism  into  the  organic 
region,  where  it  is  seldom  found,  though,  as  I  have  shown,  it  is 
optional,  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  chemistry ;  and 
thus  the  arbitrary  arrangement  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  entire  generalization  of  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions. 
And  whenever  a  true  chemical  theory  shall  fitly  replace  the  anti- 
phlogistic conception,  it  must  necessarily  comprehend  all  organic, 
as  well  as  inorganic  compounds.  The  most  philosophical  chemists 
are  tending  more  and  more  to  a  recognition  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  departments  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment 
of  that  identity  will  be  an  immediate  consequence  of  a  rational 
classification  of  chemical  knowledge. 

The  confusion  is  more  mischievous,  but  less  felt  by  chemists, 
under  the  other  view — the  comprehension  of  biological  phenomena 
among  those  of  organic  chemistry.  The  confusion  arose  from  the 
ueed  of  chemical  researches  in  very  many  physiological  questions ; 
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and  tliese  chemical  researches,  being  usually  extensive  and  difficuU, 
were  out  of  the  range  of  the  physiologists,  and  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  chemists,  who  annexed  them  to  their  own  domain. 
Both  classes  were  to  blame  for  the  vicious  arrangement,  and  both 
must  amend  their  scientific  habits  before  a  division  can  be  efiected 
in  entire  conformity  to  natural  analogies.  The  physiologists  have 
the  most  difficult  task  before  them,  having  to  qualify  themselves  for 
inquiries  from  which  the  chemists  have  only  to  abstain. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  characterize  or  to  circumscribe  the 
physiological  part  of  organic  chemistry,  formed  as  it  is  by  succes- 
sive encroachments.     It  comprehends  the  chemical  analysis  of  all 
the  anatomical  elements,  solid  or  fluid,  and  that  of  the  products  of 
the  organism  ;  and  if  its  usurpations  remained  unchecked,  it  would 
soon  include  the  phenomena  of  what  Bichat  called  the  organic  life  : 
that  is,  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  the  only  ones  com- 
mon to  all  living  bodies,  and  in  which  the  chemical  point  of  view 
might  well  appear  the  natural  one.     In  such  a  state  of  things, 
physiology  would  be  reduced  to  the  study  of  the  functions  of  animal 
life,  and  to  that  of  the  development  of  the  living  being.     It  is  easy 
to  see  what  would  become  of  biological  science,  if  it  were  reduced 
to  this  fragmentary  state.     Chemists  can  not  but  be  unfit  for  the 
rational  examination  of  the  important  question  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  vegetable  and  animal,  because  the  research  requires 
that  comprehension  of  view  which  their  studies,  as  chemists,  pre- 
clude them  from  obtaining.     In  the  anatomical  relation,  they  are 
perpetually  overlooking  the  fundamental  division,  established  by  M. 
de  Blainville,  between  the  true  elements  of  the  organism,  and  its 
simple  products ;  and  they  take  for  one  another,  almost  indificrently, 
the  tissues,  the  parenchyma,  and  the  organs.     The  spirit  of  bio- 
logical  investigation   being  unknown  to  them,  they  can  neither 
choose  their  subject  well,  nor  direct  their  analysis  wisely.     If  these 
are  grave  inconveniences  in  anatomical  questions,  they  are  much 
more  serious  in  physiological  proVjlems,  properly  so  called,  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  which  are  not  understood  by  chemists.     The 
rational  direction  of  physiological  analysis  can  take  place  only  by 
the  subordination  of  the  chemical  to  the  physiological  view ;  and 
therefore  by  the'  employment  of  chemistry  by  the  physiologists 
themselves,  as  a  simple  means  of  investigation.     It  is  an  analogous 
case  to  that  before  exhibited,  of  the  application  of  mathematical 
analysis  to  physical  questions.     If  it  is  important  that  pliysicists 
should  employ  the  instrument  of  analysis,  instead  of  delivering  over 
physical  subjects  to  the  mathematicians,  to  be  a  mere  theme  for 
analytical  exercises,  much  more  important  is  it  that  the  greater 
diversity  of  view  in  chemistry  and  physiology  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.     The  irrational  and  incoherent  studies  comprised  in  the 
organic  chemistry  of  our  day  give  us  no  idea  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  aids  that  biology  may  derive  from  chemistry.     A  few  instances 
will  show  the  h'gh  imj)ortance  of  an  improved  organization  of 
scientific  labor. 
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In  the  anatomical  order,  almost  all  tlie  researches  of  „  ,  ^. 

,  .  .    .  ,  ,  Relation  of 

chemists  have  to  undergo  an  entire  revision  by  the  chemi.-tryto 
physiologists,  before  they  can  be  applied  to  the  studies  '""'""y- 
of  the  elements  or  the  products  of  the  organism.  The  fine  series 
of  researches  of  M.  Chevreul  on  fatty  bodies  are  perhaps  the  only 
important  chemical  study  immediately  applicable  to  biology,  animal 
or  even  vegetable.  In  the  chemical  analysis  of  blood  or  sap,  or 
almost  any  other  element,  a  single  case,  taken  at  hazard,  is  usually 
presented  as  a  satisfactory  type,  without  any  comparative  investi- 
gation either  of  each  species  of  organism  in  its  normal  state,  or  of 
the  degree  of  development  of  the  living  being — its  sex,  its  tempera- 
ment, its  mode  of  alimentation,  the  system  of  its  exterior  conditions 
of  existence,  etc.,  and  other  modifications  which  physiologists  alone 
€an  duly  estimate.  Such  analyses  correspond  to  nothing  in  anat- 
omy but  the  single  case  observed ;  and  even  that  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently characterized.  Hence  inevitable  divergences  among  chem- 
ists, who  choose  different  types,  and  discussions  of  no  scientific  use, 
as  the  discordance  is  attributed  to  the  different  analytical  methods 
employed,  instead  of  to  the  variations  which  physiology  would  have 
led  them  to  anticipate.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  ])rod- 
ucts  first  secreted  and  then  excreted,  as  bile,  saliva,  etc.,  which 
offer  a  still  greater  complication.  The  chemists  make  no  inquiry 
about  the  parts  from  which  these  products  are  taken,  or  the  modi- 
fications which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  their  remaining  some 
time  after  their  production,  etc. ;  and  therefore  the  analyses  of 
these  products,  however  often  renewed,  are  still  incoherent  and 
thoroughly  defective.  We  owe  to  M.  Raspail  a  full  exposure  of 
the  practice  of  the  chemists  of  multiplying  organic  principles  almost 
without  limit,  from  differences  of  character  which  imply  no  distinc- 
tion of  nature,  but  are  merely  marks  of  various  degrees  of  elabora- 
tion of  the  same  principle  in  different  developments  of  vegetation  ; 
and  even  from  confounding  the  observed  substances  with  their 
anatomical  envelope.  Il  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Raspail  did  not 
complete  his  great  service  to  science  by  founding  rationally  the 
physiological  portion  of  organic  chemistry,  instead  of  vainly  at- 
tempting to  systemize  organic  chemistry,  under  the  bias  of  our  crude 
chemical  education. 

If  we  turn  from  the  anatomical  order  of  questions  to  , 
the  physiological,  we  shall  find  yet  stronger  evidences  °  i>~"^°gy 
of  the  inaptitude  of  chemists  for  biological  inquiries.  All  endeav 
ors  have  yet  failed  to  establish  any  point  of  general  doctrine  in 
biology ;  and  we  find  ourselves  merely  with  simple  materials, 
which  must  be  newly  elaborated  by  physiologists,  under  the  view 
of  vitality,  before  they  can  be  put  to  use.  To  give  an  example  or 
two : — the  experiments  of  Priestley,  Sennebier,  Saussure,  and  oth- 
■ers.  on  the  mutual  chemical  action  of  vegetables  and  atmosj»1ioriG 
air.  were  of  the  highest  value,  as  instituting  positive  knowledge  of 
(the  Vegetable  economy  ;  but  the  inquiry  is  by  no  means  so  simplo 
as  its  founders  naturally  supposed,  after  having  analyzed  one  sepa- 
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rate  portion  of  the  phenomenon  of  vegetation.  The  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen,  though  very  important 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  leaves,  are  only  one  aspect  of  the 
double  vital  motion,  and  can  not  be  understood  but  in  the  physio- 
logical view  of  both.  This  action  can  not  explain  the  elementary 
composition  of  vegetable  sulistances,  or  determine  the  kind  of  alter- 
ation sustained  by  the  air  tlirough  vegetation,  because  it  is,  in  other 
ways,  partially  compensated  by  the  precisely  inverse  action  pro- 
duced by  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  ripening  of  fruits,  etc.,  and 
even,  as  regards  the  leaves,  by  the  mere  passage  from  light  to 
darkness.  It  is  much  to  have  indicated  the  true  nature  of  tlie 
requisite  research,  and  to  have  supplied  some  materials  for  it.  The 
rest  is  the  business  of  the  physiologist.  If  we  turn  to  animal  phys- 
iology for  examples,  the  case  is  yet  more  striking. 

After  all  the  inquiry  that  has  been  made  into  the  chemical  phe- 
nomena of  respiration,  no  fixed  point  is  yet  established.  It  was 
long  supposed  that  the  absorption  by  the  lungs  of  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen, and  its  transformation  into  carbonic  acid,  would  explain  the 
great  phenomenon  of  the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 
But  the  problem  is  much  more  complicated  than  was  supposed  by 
the  chemists  who  established  this  essential  part  of  the  phenomenon, 
and  whose  labors  present  the  most  contradictory  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  facts  under  their  notice.  We  do  not  know,  for  in- 
stance, whether  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  really  corre- 
sponds to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed ;  and  even  the  simple 
general  difference  between  the  inhaled  and  exhaled  air,  which  is 
the  first  point  to  be  ascertained,  is  far  from  being  positively  estab- 
lished. The  atmospheric  azote  appears  to  some  to  be  increased 
after  respiration,  while  others  say  it  is  diminished,  and  others  again 
that  it  remains  the  same.  The  disagreements  about  the  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  blood  are  yet  more  marked.  Perhaps  the 
inaptitude  of  chemists  and  physicists  for  physiological  researches  is 
more  striking  still  in  the  case  of  animal  heat.  In  the  early  days 
of  modern  chemistry,  this  phenomenon  seemed  to  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  disengagement  of  heat  corresponding  to  the 
decarbonizing  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  which  tlie  chemists  regarded 
as  the  focus  of  a  real  combustion ;  but  this  explanation  was  soon 
found  to  be  inadequate,  even  in  a  normal  condition  ;  and  much 
more  in  various  pathological  cases.  Uncertain  as  we  still  are  as  to 
the  pulmonary  influence  in  the  process,  we  know  that  all  the  vital 
functions  must  concur  in  it,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree.  There 
is  even  some  reason  to  suppose,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  chemists,  that  respiration,  far  from  aiding  to  produce  animal 
heat,  constantly  tends  to  diminish  it.  No  doubt,  the  chemical 
effects  occasioned  by  vital  action  must  always  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count in  the  study  of  animal  heat ;  but  it  is  only  the  physiologists 
who  can  deal  with  them  in  the  light  of  the  whole  subject.  When 
we  have  learned  to  comliine  the  chemical  and  the  physiological 
view,  we  may  proceed  to  the  formation  of  positive  doctrine,  without 
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having  to  deal  with  preliminary  obstacles;  as,  in  regaid  to  such 
questions  as  the  general  agreement  between  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  living  bodies,  and  that  of  the  whole  of  their  aliments ;  a 
case  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  aspects  of  the  vital  state. 
It  is  evident,  at  the  outset,  that  every  living  Ixjdy,  whatever  its 
origin,  must  be,  in  the  long  run,  composed  of  the  different  chemical 
elements  concerned  in  the  substances,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  by 
which  it  is  habitually  nourished  ;  since,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vital 
motion  subjects  its  parts  to  a  continual  renovation,  and,  on  the 
other,  we  can  not  without  absurdity  suppose  it  capable  of  sponta- 
neously producing  any  real  element.  This  consideration  is  so  far 
from  involving  any  difficulty,  that  it  might  lead  us  to  divine  the 
general  nature  of  the  principal  elements  of  living  bodies  ;  for  ani- 
mals feed  in  the  first  place  on  vegetable,  or  on  other  animals  which 
have  eaten  vegetables  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  on  air  and  water, 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  nutrition  of  plants :  and  thus,  the  or- 
ganic world  evidently  admits  of  those  chemical  elements  only  which 
are  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  air  and  water.  When  these 
two  fluids  have  been  duly  analyzed,  physiologists  can,  in  a  manner, 
foresee  that  animal  and  vegetable  substances  must  be  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote,  and  carbon,  as  chemistry  taught  them.  It 
1-  true,  such  a  prevision  must  be  very  imperfect,  a§  it  indicates 
nothing  of  the  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
nor  wliy  the  latter  usually  contain  so  much  carbon  and  so  little 
azote.  But  this  first  glimpse,  though  it  suggests  some  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem,  yet  indicates  the  possibility  of  establishing 
such  a  general  harmony.  But,  wlien  we  proceed  with  the  compar- 
ison, we  encounter  important  objections,  which  are  at  present  insol- 
uble. The  chief  difficulty  is  that  azote  appears  to  be  as  abundant 
in  the  tissues  of  herbivorous  as  of  carnivorous  animals,  though  the 
solid  aliments  of  the  former  contain  scarcely  any  azote.  The  opin- 
ions of  chemists,  as  of  Berzelius  and  Raspail,  as  to  the  nature  of 
azote,  do  not  solve  the  difficulty,  as  they  cast  no  light  upon  its  ori- 
gin. This  is  one  of  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which  we  can  not  at  all 
explain  the  chemical  composition  o£  anatomical  elements  by  that  of 
the  exterior  substances  from  which  they  are  unquestionably  derived. 
Another  striking  case  is  that  of  the  constant  presence  of  carbonate, 
and,  yet  more,  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bony  tissue,  though  the  na- 
ture of  the  aggregate  of  aliments  appears  to  afford  no  room  for  the 
formation  of  those  salts.  This  system  of  investigations,  considered 
in  its  whole  range,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  general 
questions  that  can  arise  from  the  chemical  study  of  life ;  and  if  it 
is  at  present  hardly  initiated,  the  backwardness  is  owing,  not  only 
to  its  eminent  difficulty,  but  to  the  biologists  having  abandoned  to 
the  chemists  a  task  which,  under  a  wise  organization  of  labor, 
would  have  belonged  to  themselves  alone. 

In  order  to  effect  a  rational  division  of  organic  chem-  p„rtiiion  of  or 
istry,  and  to  assign  its  portions  to  chemistry  on  the  one  sumc  chemistry^ 
hand  and  physiology  on  the  other,  w^e  must  take  our  stand  on  the 
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separation  between  the  state  of  life  and  that  of  death ;  or,  what 
comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  between  the  stability  and  instabil- 
ity of  the  proposed  combinations,  submitted  to  the  influence  of  com- 
mon agents.  Among  the  compounds  indiscriminately  called  or- 
ganic, some  owe  their  existence  only  to  vital  motion  ;  they  exhibit 
perpetual  variations,  and  usually  constitute  mere  mixtures :  and 
these  can  not  belong  to  chemistry,  but  must  enter  into  the  domain 
of  biology — statical  or  dynamical,  according  as  we  study  their  fixed 
condition,  or  the  vital  succession  of  their  regular  changes.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  blood,  lymph,  fat,  etc.  The  others,  which  form 
the  more  immediate  principles  of  these,  are  substances  essentially 
dead,  admitting  of  a  remarkable  permanence,  and  presenting  all 
the  characters  of  true  combinations,  independent  of  life  :  their  nat- 
ural place  is,  evidently,  in  the  general  system  of  chemical  science, 
among  the  substances  of  inorganic  origin,  from  which  they  differ  in 
no  important  respect.  Of  these,  the  organic  acids,  alcohol,  albu- 
men, etc.,  are  examples.  These  are  the  substances  which  truly 
belong  to  organic  chemistry ;  and  no  reason  exists  for  their  sepa- 
ration from  analogous  inorganic  substances,  even  if  no  injury  was 
done  by  such  an  arbitrary  division ;  and  there  is  more  reason  for 
giving  the  title  of  organic  to  them  than  to  the  theory  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  or  to  the  study  of  many  other  substan- 
ces, acid,  alkaline,  saline,  etc.,  without  which  chemical  anatomy  and 
physiology  would  be  unintelligible.  As  for  chemical  phenomena 
truly  common  to  all  compounds  of  this  class,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  identity  of  their  chief  elements,  it  is  certainly  important 
to  assign  to  them  their  precise  relations.  The  most  important  of 
these  phenomena  relate,  at  present,  to  the  interesting  and  very  im- 
perfect theory  of  the  different  kinds  of  fermentation.  But  the  con- 
sideration of  these  properties  does  not  constitute  a  different  order 
from  that  which  results  from  the  same  ground  in  the  case  of  many 
other  compounds,  purely  inorganic.  The  property  of  fermentation, 
however  important,  has  not  a  higher  scientific  value  than  that  of 
burning,  and  has  no  more  right  to  an  exclusive  classification.  It 
is  admitted  that  too  much  was  attributed  to  combustion  formerly, 
in  regard  to  inorganic  substances  ;  and  we  may  be  attributing  too 
much  now  to  fermentation,  or  any  other  common  property,  among 
so-called  organic  bodies.  We  can  not  yet  assign  their  proper  place 
to  these  compounds  in  the  rational  system  of  chemical  science ;  but 
we  are  a])le  to  affirm  that,  in  that  system,  they  must  be  more  or  less 
separated  from  eacli  other,  and  interposed  among  substances  called 
inorganic.  Nothing  more  than  this  is  needed  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  maintenance  or  the  sup})ression  of  organic  chemistry  as  a 
■distinct  body  of  doctrine.  In  a])})lying  the  jtrincijile  which  I  have 
proposed,  to  ascertain  to  which  science  any  question  belongs,  it  is 
enough  to  inquire  whether  chemical  knowledge  will  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  research,  or  whether  any  biological  considerations  er  ter 
into  it.  The  proposing  such  an  alternative  is,  in  fact,  making  the 
classification. 
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It  is  not  our  business  to  treat  of  any  special  application  of  thia 
principle ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  in  this  partition  of 
organic  chemistry,  its  two  portions  are  very  unequally  divided — ■ 
the  study  of  vegetable  substances  contributing  most  to  chemistry, 
and  that  of  animal  substances  to  biology.  At  the  first  glance,  we 
might  suppose  the  dift'erence  to  be  the  other  way ;  for  the  import- 
ance of  chemical  considerations  is  really  much  greater  with  regard 
to  living  vegetables  than  animals,  whose  chemical  functions  ai;^, 
except  among  the  lowest  orders  of  the  zoological  hierarchy,  subor 
dinated  to  a  superior  order  of  new  vital  actions.  Yet,  in  virtue  of 
the  higher  degree  of  vital  elaboration  that  matter  undergoes  in  the 
animal  than  in  the  vegetable  organism,  the  chemical  part  of  animal 
physiology  presents  a  much  greater  extent  and  complexity  than  the 
vegetable,  in  which,  for  instance,  the  whole  series  of  the  phenomena 
of  digestion  is  absent,  and  in  which  assimilation  and  secretion  are 
much  simpliiied.  But,  on  account  of  the  superior  elaboration,  and 
of  the  greater  number  of  elements,  animal  substances  are  much  less 
stable  than  vegetable  :  they  rarely  remain  separate  from  the  organ- 
ism ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  new  immediate  principles  proper 
to  them  are  so  few  that  their  very  existence  has  been  questioned. 
Vegetation  is  evidently  the  chief  source  of  true  organic  compounds, 
which  are  derived  thence  by  the  animal  organism,  and  modified  by 
it,  either  through  their  mutual  combinations  or  new  external  influ- 
ences. Thus,  the  true  domain  of  chemical  science  must  necessarily 
be  more  extended  by  the  study  of  vegetable  than  by  that  of  animal 
substances. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  subjecting  organic 
compounds  to  the  law  of  dualism  ;  but  there  is  a  particular  aspect, 
under  which  the  importance  of  this  conception  in  improving  chemi- 
cal theories  is  worth  a  brief  notice. 

In  considering  substances  as  ternary  or  quaternary, 
their  multiplicity  is  accounted  for  only  by  the  dift'erence  aiism  to  organic 
in  the  proportions  of  their  constituent  elements — their  '■°'"P""°'^^- 
component  principles  being  identical.  Very  great  diff'erences  are 
sometimes  explained  by  inequalities  of  proportion  so  small  as  to 
shock  the  spirit  of  chemical  analysis ;  and  in  other  cases,  the  pro- 
portions being  the  same,  the  difierences  remain  unaccounted  for ; — • 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  sugar  and  gum,  in  which  we  find 
the  same  elements,  combined  in  tlie  same  proportions.  If  we  ex- 
tend dualism  to  organic  compounds,  tliis  class  of  anomalies  disap- 
pears ;  for  the  distinction  between  immediate  and  elementary  anal- 
ysis enables  us  to  resolve  by  dualism,  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
the  general  paradox  of  the  real  diversity  of  two  substances  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements,  in  the  same  proportions.  In  fact, 
these  substances,  identical  in  their  elementary,  would  differ  in  the 
innnediate  analysis,  as  we  may  understand  from  what  was  offered 
in  my  chapter  on  the  law  of  definite  proportions.  In  another 
connectidn,  chemists  have  remarked  the  possibility  of  exactly 
representing  the  numerical  composition  of  alcohol  or  ether,  etc., 
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according  to  the  several  binary  formulas,  radically  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  yet  finally  equivalent  with  regard  to  the  elementary 
analysis.  Now,  if  such  fictitious  combinations  should  ever  be 
realized,  they  would  produce  highly  distinct  substances,  which 
might  differ  much  in  the  aggregate  of  their  chemical  properties, 
and  yet  coincide  by  their  elementary  composition.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  transfer  the  same  spirit  into  the  study  of  organic 
combinations,  by  the  establishment  of  a  universal  dualism,  to  dissi- 
pate all  these  anomalies  :  and  the  resource  may  thus  be  happily 
prepared,  before  the  cases  of  isomerism  (as  Berzelius  calls  this 
fact)  have  become  very  numerous. 

Summary  of  the  ^^^^  havc  now  sccn  how  heterogeneous  is  the  body  of 
chnpfer.  doctriuc  included  under  the  name  of  organic  chemistry ; 

how  it  should  be  divided  ;  what  is  the  duty  of  physiologists  with 
regard  to  their  share  of  it ;  and  how  the  extension  of  dualism  will 
establish  a  natural  agreement  between  the  composition  of  substan- 
ces and  their  collective  characters. 

Summary  of  the  With  regard  to  Chemistry  at  large,  I  have  pointed 
Book.  out  the  true  spirit  of  the  science,  under  a  philosoj)hical 

view  of  its  present  aspects,  and  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
its  advancement.  We  do  not  want  new  materials  so  much  as  the 
rational  disposition  of  the  details  which  already  abound ;  and  I 
have  offered  two  prominent  ideas,  in  my  survey  of  chemical  philos- 
ophy ;  the  fusion  of  all  genuinely  chemical  studies  into  one  body  of 
homogeneous  doctrine ;  and  the  reduction  of  all  combinations  to 
the  indispensable  conception  of  a  dualism  always  optional.  These 
two  conditions,  distinct  but  connected,  have  been  presented  as 
necessary  to  the  definitive  constitution  of  chemical  science.  The 
application  of  such  a  conception  to  the  only  part  of  chemical  re- 
search which  yet  exhibits  anything  of  a  positive  rationality  has 
removed  all  doubt  about  its  general  fitness,  by  showing  its  sponta- 
neous aptitude  to  resolve  the  anomalies  of  numerical  chemistry. 

With  this  division  closes  our  survey  of  the  whole  of  natural 
philosophy  that  relates  to  universal  or  inorganic  phenomena.  In 
the  order  of  phenomena  to  which  we  next  proceed,  there  is  at  once 
much  more  complexity,  and  much  less  established  order.  The 
study  of  them  is  scarcely  yet  organized ;  and  yet,  out  of  the  spe- 
ciality of  the  phenomena  arises  the  most  indispensable  part  of 
natural  philosophy — that  of  which  Man  is  first  the  chief  object,  and 
then  Society. 


BOOK    V. 

BIOLOGY 


CHAPTER   I. 

GENERAL    VIEW   OF    BIOLOGY. 

The  study  of  the  external  world  and  of  Man  is  the  ^. 
eternal  business  of  philosophy ;  and  there  are  two  ing  points  in  phi- 
methods  of  proceeding ;  by  passing  from  the  study  of  '"'"P'^y- 
man  to  that  of  external  nature,  or  from  the  study  of  external 
nature  to  that  of  man.  Whenever  philosophy  shall  ])e  perfect,  the 
two  methods  will  be  reconciled  :  meantime,  the  contrast  of  the  two 
distinguishes  the  opposite  philosopliies — the  theological  and  the 
positive.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  all  theological  and  metaphys- 
ical philosophy  proceeds  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world  from  the  starting-point  of  our  consciousness  of  human  phe- 
nomena ;  whereas,  the  positive  philosophy  subordinates  the  concep- 
tion of  man  to  that  of  the  external  world.  All  the  multitude  of 
incompatibilities  between  the  two  philosophies  proceed  from  ^his 
radical  opposition.  If  the  consideration  of  man  is  to  prevail  over 
that  of  the  universe,  all  phenomena  are  inevitably  attributed  to  will 
— lirst  natural,  and  then  outside  of  nature  ;  and  this  constitutes  the 
theological  system.  On  the  contrary,  the  direct  study  of  the  uni- 
verse suggests  and  develops  the  great  idea  of  the  laius  of  nature, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  positive  philosophy,  and  capable  of  exten- 
sion to  the  whole  of  phenomena,  including  at  last  those  of  Man  and 
Society.  The  one  point  of  agreement  among  all  schools  of  theology 
and  metaphysics,  which  otherwise  dilfer  witliout  limit,  is  that  they 
regard  the  study  of  man  as  ])rimary,  and  tliat  of  the  universe  as 
secondary — usually  neglecting  the  latter  entirely.  Whereas,  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  the  positive  school  is  that  it  founds 
the  study  of  man  on  the  prior  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 

This  consideration  affects  physiology  further  than  by  s.,„,ing.„oi„t .  f 
its  bearing  on  its  encyclopedical  rank.     In  this  one  case  I'liysinu.gy. 
the  character  of  the  science  is  aflected  by  it.     The  basis  of  its  posi- 
tivity  is  its  subordination  to  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 
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Any  multitude  of  facts,  however  well  analyzed,  is  useless  as  long  as 
the  old  method  of  philosophizing  is  persisted  in,  and  physiology  i& 
conceived  of  as  a  direct  study,  isolated  from  that  of  inert  nature.  Th& 
study  has  assumed  a  scientific  character  only  since  the  recent  period 
wlien  vital  phenomena  began  to  be  regarded  as  subject  to  general 
laws,  of  which  they  exhibit  only  simple  modifications.  This  revo- 
lution is  now  irreversible,  however  incomplete  and  however  imper- 
fect have  been  the  attempts  to  establish  the  positive  character  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  most  complex  and  individual  of  physiological 
phenomena ;  especially  that  of  the  nerves  and  brain.  Yet,  un- 
questionable as  is  the  basis  of  the  science,  its  culture  is  at  present 
too  like  that  to  which  men  have  been  always  accustomed,  pursued 
independently  of  mathematical  and  inorganic  philosophy,  which  are 
the  only  solid  foundations  of  the  positivity  of  vital  studies. 

There  is  no  science  with  regard  to  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain its  true  nature  and  scope ;  because  we  have  not  only  to  assign 
its  place  in  the  scale,  but  to  assert  its  originality.  On  the  one  hand,, 
metaphysics  strives  to  retain  it ;  and  on  the  other,  the  inorganic 
philosophy  lays  hold  of  it,  to  make  it  a  mere  outlying  portion  of  its 
scientific  domain.  For  more  than  a  century,  during  which  biology 
has  endeavored  to  take  its  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  fundamental 
sciences,  it  has  been  bandied  between  metaphysics  and  physics ; 
and  the  strife  can  be  ended  only  by  the  decision  of  positive  phi- 
losophy, as  to  what  position  shall  be  occupied  by  the  study  of  liv- 
ing bodies. 

Its  prp^ent  im-  The  prcscut  backwardness  of  the  science  is  explained 
periection.  j^y  ^hc  extrcme  complexity  of  its  phenomena,  and  its 
recent  date.  That  complexity  forbids  the  hope  that  biological  sci- 
ence can  ever  attain  a  perfection  comparable  to  that  of  the  more 
simple  and  general  parts  of  natural  philosophy ;  and,  from  its 
recent  date,  minds  which  see  in  every  other  province  the  folly  of 
looking  for  first  causes  and  modes  of  production  of  phenomena, 
still  carry  these  notions  into  the  study  of  living  bodies.  For  more 
than  a  century,  intelligent  students  have  in  physics  put  aside  the 
search  after  the  mystery  of  weight,  and  have  looked  only  for  its 
laws  ;  yet  they  reproach  physiology  with  teaching  us  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  life,  consciousness,  and  thought.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
physiology  may  thus  be  supposed  to  be  far  more  imperfect  than  it 
is  ;  and  if  it  be,  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  more  backward 
than  the  other  fundamental  sciences,  it  yet  includes  some  infinitely 
valuable  conceptions,  and  its  scientific  character  is  far  less  inferior 
ihan  is  commonly  supposed. 

We  must  first  describe  its  domain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gradual  development  of 
human  intelligence  would,  in  course  of  time,  lead  us 
over  from  the  theological  and  metaphysical  state  to  the  positive  by 
a  series  of  logical  conceptions.  But  such  an  advance  would  be 
extremely  slow ;  and  we  see,  in  fact,  that  the  process  is  much 
quickened  by  a  special  stimulus  of  one  sort  or  another.     Our  liis- 
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torical  experience,  which  testifies  to  every  great  advance  having 
been  made  in  this  way,  shows  that  the  most  common  auxiliary  influ- 
ence is  the  need  of  application  of  the  science  in  question.  Most 
philosophers  have  said  that  every  science  springs  from  a  corre- 
sponding art : — a  maxim  which,  amid  much  exaggeration,  contains 
solid  truth,  if  we  restrict  it,  as  we  ought,  to  the  separation  of  each 
science  from  the  theological  and  metaphysical  philosophy  which 
was  the  natural  product  of  early  human  intelligence.  Reh.tion  to  mcj- 
In  this  view,  it  is  true  that  a  double  action  has  led  to  '^'"'■ 
the  institution  of  science,  the  arts  furnishing  positive  data,  and  then 
leading  speculative  researches  in  the  direction  of  real  and  accessi- 
ble questions.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  view.  When  the 
science  has  once  reached  a  certain  degree  of  extension,  the  progress 
of  speculative  knowledge  is  checked  by  a  too  close  connection  of 
theory  with  practice.  Our  power  of  speculation,  limited  as  it  is,  still 
far  surpasses  our  capacity  for  action :  so  that  it  would  be  radically 
absurd  to  restrict  the  progress  of  tlie  one  to  that  of  the  other.  The 
rational  domains  of  science  and  art  are,  in  general,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, though  philosophically  connected  :  in  the  one  we  learn  to 
know,  and  therefore  to  foreknow ;  in  the  other  to  become  capable, 
and  therefore  to  act.  If  science  springs  from  art,  it  can  be  ma- 
tured only  when  it  has  left  art  behind.  This  is  palpably  true 
with  regard  to  the  sciences  whose  character  is  clearly  recognised. 
Archimedes  was,  no  doubt,  deeply  aware  of  it  when  he  apologized 
to  posterity  for  having  for  the  moment  applied  his  genius  to  practi- 
cal inventions.  In  the  case  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  we  have 
almost  lost  sight  of  this  truth,  from  the  remoteness  of  their  forma- 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  of  physics  and  chemistry,  at  whose  scientific 
birth  we  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  present,  we  can  ourselves 
testify  to  their  dependence  on  the  arts  at  the  outset,  and  to  the 
rapidity  of  their  progress  after  their  separation  from  them.  The 
first  series  of  chemical  facts  were  furnished  by  the  labors  of  art ; 
but  the  prodigious  recent  development  of  the  science  is  certainly 
due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  speculative  character  that  it  has 
assumed. 

These  considerations  are  eminently  applicable  to  physiology. 
No  other  science  has  been  asclosely  connected  with  a  corresponding 
art,  as  biology  has  with  medical  art, — a  fact  accounted  for  by  the 
high  importance  of  the  art  and  the  complexity  of  the  science.  But 
for  the  growing  needs  of  practical  medicine,  and  the  indications  it 
aifords  about  the  chief  vital  phenomena,  physiology  would  have 
probably  stopped  short  at  those  academical  dissertations,  half  lit- 
erary, half  metaphysical,  studded  with  episodical  adornments,  which 
constituted  what  was  called  the  science  little  more  than  a  century 
ago.  The  time,  however,  has  arrived  when  biology  must,  like  the 
other  sciences,  make  a  fresh  start  in  a  purely  speculative  direction, 
free  from  all  entanglement  with  medical  or  any  other  art.  And 
when  this  science  and  the  others  shall  have  attained  an  abstract 
5ompleteness,  then  will  arise  the  further  duty,  as  I  have  indicated 
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before,  of  connecting  the  system  of  the  arts  with  that  of  the  sciences 
by  an  intermediate  order  of  rational  conceptions.  Meanwhile  such 
an  operation  would  be  premature,  because  the  system  of  the  sci- 
ences is  not  completely  formed ;  and,  with  regard  to  physiology 
especially,  the  first  necessity  is  to  separate  it  from  medicine,  in 
order  to  secure  the  originality  of  its  scientific  character,  by  consti- 
tuting organic  science  as  a  consequence  of  inorganic.  Since  the 
time  of  Haller,  this  process  has  gone  on ;  but  with  extreme  uncer- 
tainty and  imperfection ;  so  that  even  now  the  science  is,  with  a 
few  valuable  exceptions,  committed  to  physicians,  who  are  rendered 
unfit  for  such  a  charge  both  by  the  eminent  importance  of  their 
proper  business,  and  by  the  profound  imperfection  of  their  existing 
education.  Physiology  is  the  only  science  which  is  not  taken  pos- 
session of  by  minds  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  It  has  not  even  a 
regularly-assigned  place  in  the  best-instituted  scientific  corpora- 
tions. This  state  of  things  can  not  last,  the  importance  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  science  being  considered.  If  we  w^ould  not  confide 
the  study  of  astronomy  to  navigators,  we  shall  not  leave  physiology 
to  the  leisure  of  physicians.  Such  an  organization  as  this  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  prevalent  confusion  of  ideas  about  physio- 
logical science  ;  and  when  its  pursuit  has  been  duly  provided  for, 
that  reaction  for  the  benefit  of  art  will  ensue  which  should  put  to 
flight  all  the  fears  of  the  timid  about  the  separation  of  theory  from 
practice.  We  have  seen  before  how  the  loftiest  truths  of  science 
concur  to  put  us  in  possession  of  an  art ;  and  the  verification  of 
this  iruth,  which  physics  and  chemistry  have  afibrded  before  our 
eyes,  will  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  physiology  when  the  science 
has  advanced  as  far. 

Having  provided  for  a  speculative  view  of  physiology, 
Its  object.  ^^  ^^g^  inquire  into  its  object ;  and,  as  the  vital  laws 

constitute  the  essential  subject  of  biology,  we  must  begin  by  ana- 
lyzing the  fundamental  idea  of  life. 

Before  the  time  of  Bichat,  this  idea  was  wrapped 
iiiea  of  Life.  .^^  ^  ^^.g^  ^^  metaphysical  abstractions  ;  and  Bichat  him- 
self, after  having  perceived  that  a  definition  of  life  could  be  founded 
on  nothing  else  than  a  general  view  of  phenomena  proper  to  living 
bodies,  so  far  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  old  philosophy  as  to 
call  life  a  struggle  between  dead  nature  and  living  nature.  The 
irrationality  of  this  conception  consists  especially  in  its  suppressing 
one  of  the  two  elements  whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  the 
general  idea  of  life.  This  idea  supposes,  not  only  a  being  so  organ- 
ized as  to  admit  of  the  vital  state,  but  such  an  arrangement  of 
external  influences  as  will  also  admit  of  it.  The  harmony  between 
the  living  being  and  the  corresponding  medium  (as  I  shall  call  its 
environment)  evidently  characterizes  the  fundamental  condition  of 
life ;  whereas,  on  Bichat's  supposition,  the  whole  environment  of 
living  beings  tends  to  destroy  them.  If  certain  perturbations  of  tlie 
medium  occasionally  destroy  life,  its  influence  is,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
servative ;  and  the  causes  of  injury  and  death  proceed  at  least  aa 
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ofwn  from  necessary  and  spontaneous  modifications  of  the  oi-gaii- 
istn  as  from  external  influences.  Moreover,  one  of  the  main  dis- 
tinctions between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  regions  is  that 
inorganic  plienomena.  from  their  greater  simplicity  and  genei-ality, 
are  produced  under  ahnost  any  external  influences  wliicli  admit  of 
their  existence  at  all ;  while  organic  bodies  are,  from  their  com- 
]>lexity,  and  the  variety  of  actions  always  proceeding,  very  closely 
dependent  on  the  influences  around  them.  And  the  higher  we 
ascend  in  the  ranks  of  organic  bodies,  the  closer  is  tins  depen- 
dence, in  proportion  to  the  diversity  of  functions;  though,  as  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  the  power  of  the  organism  in  modifying  the 
influences  of  the  medium  rises  in  proportion.  The  existence  of  the 
being  then  requires  a  more  complex  aggregate  of  exterior  circum- 
stances;  but  it  is  compatible  with  wider  limits  of  variation  in  each 
influence  taken  by  itself.  In  the  lowest  rank  of  the  organic  hie- 
rarchy, for  instance,  we  find  vegetables  and  fixed  animals  which 
have  no  effect  on  the  medium  in  which  they  exist,  and  which  would 
therefore  perish  by  the  slightest  changes  in  it,  but  for  the  very 
small  number  of  distinct  exterior  actions  required  by  their  life. 
At  the  other  extremity  we  find  Man,  who  can  live  only  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  most  complex  exterior  conditions,  atmospherical 
and  terrestrial,  under  various  physical  and  chemical  aspects;  but, 
by  an  indispensable  compensation,  he  can  endure,  in  all  these  con- 
ditions, much  wider  differences  than  inferior  organisms  could  sup- 
port, because  he  has  a  superior  power  of  reacting  on  the  surround- 
ing system.  However  great  this  power,  it  is  as  contradictoiy  to 
Bichat's  view  as  his  dependence  on  the  exterior  world.  But  this 
notion  of  Man's  independence  of  exterior  nature,  and  antagonism 
to  it,  was  natural  in  Bichat's  case,  when  physiological  considera- 
tions bore  no  relation  to  any  hierarchy  of  organisms,  and  when 
Man  was  studied  as  an  isolated  existence.  However,  the  radical 
vice  of  such  a  starting-point  for  such  a  study  could  not  but  impair 
the  whole  system  of  Bichat's  physiological  conceptions;  and  we 
shall  see  how  seriously  the  effects  have  made  themselves  felt. 

Next  ensued  tiie  abuse,  by  philosophers,  and  especially  in  Ger- 
many, of  the  benefits  disclosed  by  comparative  anatomy.  Tiiey 
generalized  extravagantly  the  abstract  notion  of  life  yielded  by  the 
study  of  the  aggregate  of  organized  beings,  making  the  idea  of 
life  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  spontaneous  activity'.  As  all  nat- 
ural bodies  are  active,  in  some  manner  and  degree,  no  distinct 
notion  could  be  attached  to  the  term  ;  and  this  abuse  must  evidently 
lead  us  back  to  the  ancient  confusion,  which  arose  from  attributing 
life  to  all  bodies.  The  inconvenience  of  having  two  terms  to  in- 
dicate a  single  general  idea  should  teach  us  that,  to  prevent  scien- 
tific questions  from  degenerating  into  a  contest  of  words,  we  must 
carefully  restrict  the  term  life  to  the  only  really  living  beings, — 
that  is,  those  which  are  organized, — and  not  give  it  a  meanin*; 
which  would  include  all  possible  organisms,  ami  all  their  modes  of 
vitality.    In  this  case,  as  in  all  primitive  questions,  the  philosophers 

20 
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would  liave  done  wisely  to  respect  the  rough  but  judicious  indica- 
tions of  popular  good  sense,  which  will  ever  be  the  true  starting- 
point  of  all  wise  scientiiic  speculation. 

De  Biainviiie's  I  know  of  no  otlicr  successful  attempt  to  define  life 
definition.  ^])j^,j  ^i^^^  ^f  -^  ^q  Blainvillc,  proposcd  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  liis  treatise  on  Comparative  Anatomy.  He  characterizes 
life  as  the  double  interior  motion,  general  and  continuous,  of  com- 
position and  decomposition,  which  in  fact  constitutes  its  true  uni- 
versal nature.  I  do  not  see  that  this  leaves  any  thing  to  be  desired, 
unless  it  be  a  more  direct  and  explict  indication  of  the  two  cor- 
rehitive  conditions  of  a  determinate  organism  and  a  suitable  medium. 
This  criticism  however  applies  rather  to  the  formula  than  to  tlie 
conception  ;  and  the  conditions  are  implied  in  the  conception, — the 
conditions  of  an  organism  to  sustain  the  renovation,  and  a  medium 
to  minister  to  the  absorption  and  exhalation  ;  yet  it  might  have 
been  better  to  express  tliem.  With  this  modification,  the  definition 
is  unexceptionable, — enunciating  the  one  phenomenon  which  i& 
common  to  all  living  beings,  and  excluding  all  inert  bodies.  Here 
we  have,  in  my  view,  the  first  elementary  basis  of  true  biological 
pliilusophy.. 

It  is  true,  this  definition  neglects  the  eminent  distinction  between 
the  organic  and  the  animal  life,  and  relates  solely  to  the  vegetative 
life;  and  it  appears  to  violate  the  general  pi'inciple  of  definitions, 
— that  they  should  exhil)it  a  phenomenon  in  the  ca3e  in  which  it  is 
most,  and  not  in  that  in  which  it  is  least  developed.  But  the  pro- 
posed definition  is  shown,  l)y  these  very  objections,  to  rest  upon  a 
due  estimate  of  the  whole  biological  hierarchy  :  for  the  animal  life 
is  siniplv  a  complementaiw  advancement  upon  the  organic  or  funda- 
mental life,  adapted  to  procure  m^iterials  for  it  by  reaction  upon 
the  external  world,  and  to  prepare  or  facilitate  its  acts  by  sensa- 
tions, locoinotit)!),  etc.,  and  to  preserve  it  from  unfavorable  influ- 
ences. The  higher  animals,  and  Man  especially,  are  the  only  ones 
in  which  this-i'elation  is  totally  subverted, — the  vegetative  life  be- 
ino;  destined  to  support  the  animal,  wliich  is  erected  into  the  chief 
end  and  preponderant  character  of  organic  existence.  But  in  Man 
himself,  this  admirable  inversion  of  the  usual  order  becomes  com- 
prehensible only  1)}^  the  aid  of  remarkable  development  of  intel- 
ligence and  sociality,  which  tends  more  and  more  to  transform  the 
species  artificially  into  a  single  individual,  immense  and  eternal, 
endowed  with  a  constantly  progressive  action  upon  external  nature. 
This  is  the  only  just  view  to  take  of  this  subordination  of  the  vege- 
tative to  the  animal  life,  as  the  ideal  type  toward  which  civilized 
humanity  incessantly  tends,  though  it  can  never  be  fully  realized. 
We  shall  hereafter  show  how  this  conception  is  i-elated  to  the  new 
fundamental  science  which  I  propose  to  constitute:  but  in  pure 
biology,  the  view  is  unscientific,  and  can  only  lead  us  astray.  It 
is  not  with  the  essential  properties  of  humanity  that  biology  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  with  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  otlier  organic  be- 
ini:;s;  and  it  must  therefore  rigorously  maintain  the  conception  of 
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aiiinui]  life  being  subordinated  to  the  vegetative,  as  a  general  law 
of  the  organic  realm,  and  the  only  apparent  exception  to  which 
forms  the  special  object  of  a  wholly  ditfei'ent  fundamental  science. 
It  should  be  added  that,  even  where  the  animal  life  is  the  must 
developed,  the  organic  life,  besides  being  the  basis  and  the  end, 
remains  common  to  all  the  tissues,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  ah^ne 
proceeds  in  a  necessarily  continuous  manner, — the  animal  life,  on 
the  contrary,  being  intermittent.  These  ai'e  the  grounds  on  which 
M.  de  Blainville's  definition  of  life  must  be  confirmed, while,  never- 
theless, we  may  regard  the  considei'ation  of  animality,  and  even  of 
humanity,  as  the  most  important  object  of  biology. 

This  analysis  of  the  phenomenon  of  life  will  help  ns  Definition  of  bi- 
to  a  clear  definition  of  the  science  which  relates  to  it.  "'"^'^• 
We  have  seen  that  the  idea  of  life  supposes  the  mutual  relation  of 
two  indispensable  elements, — an  oi'ganism,  and  a  suitable  medium 
or  environment.  It  is  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  these  two  ele- 
ments that  all  the  vital  phenomena  proceed; — not  only  the  animal, 
but  also  the  organic.  It  immediately  follows  that  the  great  pi'ob- 
lem  of  positive  biology  consists  in  establishing,  in  the  most  general 
and  simple  manner,  a  scientific  harmony  between  these  two  insep- 
arable powers  of  the  vital  conflict,  and  the  act  which  constitutes 
that  conflict:  in  a  word,  in  connecting,  in  both  a  genei'al  and  spe- 
cial manner,  the  double  idea  of  organ  and  niedium  with  that  of 
function.  The  idea  of  function  is,  in  fact,  as  doul)le  as  the  other; 
and,  if  we  wei"e  treating  of  the  natural  history  of  vital  beings,  we 
must  expressly  consider  it  so:  for,  by  the  law  of  the  equivalence 
of  action  and  reaction,  the  organism  must  act  on  the  medium  as 
much  as  the  medium  on  the  organism.  In  treating  of  the  human 
being,  and  especially  in  the  social  state,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
use  tiie  term  function  in  this  lai-ger  sense:  but  at  pi'esent  there 
will  be  little  inconvenience  in  adopting  it  in  its  oi'dinary  sense, 
signifying  organic  acts,  independently  of  their  exterior  conse- 
quences. 

IJiology,  then,  ma}'  be  regarded  as  having  for  its  object  the  con- 
necting, in  each  determinate  case,  the  anatomical  and  the  physiolo- 
gical point  of  view  ;  or,  in  other  woi'ds,  the  statical  and  dynamical. 
This  perpetual  relation  constitutes  its  true  philosophical  chai'ac- 
ter.  Placed  in  a  given  system  of  exterior  circumstances,  a  definite 
organism  must  always  act  in  a  necessarily  determinate  manner  ;  and, 
inversely,  the  same  action  could  not  be  precisely  produced  by  really 
distinct  organisms.  We  may  then  conclude  interchangeabl}',  the 
act  from  the  subject,  or  the  agenc  from  the  act.  The  surrounding 
system  being  always  supposed  to  be  known,  according  to  the  other 
fundamental  sciences,  the  double  biological  pi-oblem  may  be  laid 
down  thus,  in  the  most  mathematical  form,  and  in  genei'al  terms: 
Given,  the  organ  or  organic  inodijication,  to  find  the  function  or 
the  act,  and  reciprocally.  This  definition  seems  tome  to  fulfil  the 
ciiief  philosophical  conditions  of  the  science;  and  especially  it 
])rovides  for   that  rational  prevision,  which,  as  has  been  so  often 
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said,  is  the  end  of  all  true  science;  an  end  vvliicli  abides  through 
all  tlie  degrees  of  imperfection  which,  in  any  science,  at  present  pre- 
vents its  attainment.  It  iseminentl}'  important  to  keep  this  end  in 
view  in  a  science  so  intricate  as  this,  in  which  the  multitude  of  details 
tempts  to  a  fatal  dispersion  of  efforts  upon  desultoi-y  I'esearches. 
No  one  disputes  tliat  tiie  most  perfect  portions  of  the  science  are 
those  in  which  pi'evision  has  been  best  realized;  and  this  is  a  suf- 
ficient justilication  of  the  proposal  of  this  aim,  whether  or  not  it 
shall  ever  be  fully  attained.  My  definition  excludes  the  old  divis- 
ion between  anatomy  and  physiology,  because  I  believe  that  division 
to  have  marked  a  very  early  stage  of  the  science,  and  to  be  no 
longer  sustainable.  It  was  by  the  simple  and  easy  considerations 
of  anatomy  that  the  old  metaphysical  view  was  discredited,  and 
positivity  iirst  introduced  into  biologj' :  but  that  service  once  ac- 
complished, no  reason  remains  for  the  separation  ;  and  tlie  division, 
in  fact,  is  growing  fainter  every  day. 

Not  only  does  my  definition  abstain  from  separating  anatomy 
from  pln^siology;  it  joins  to  it  another  essential  pai't,  the  luiture 
of  which  little  is  known.  If  the  idea  of  life  is  ideally  inseparable 
from  that  of  organization,  neither  can  be-severed,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  that  of  a  medium  or  environment,  in  a  determinate  relation 
with  them.  Hence  arises  a  third  elemental^  aspect ;  viz.,  the 
general  theory  of  oi-ganic  media,  and  of  their  action  upon  the 
organism,  abstractedly  I'egarded.  That  is  what  the  German  philos- 
ophers of  our  day  confusedly  asserted  in  their  notion  of  an  inter- 
mediate realm — of  air  and  water — uniting  the  inorganic  and  organic 
worlds:  and  this  is  Avhat  M.  de  Blainville  had  in  view  in  what  he 
called  the  study  of  exterior  modifiei's.  general  and  special.  Un- 
happily, this  portion  which,  after  anatomy  proper,  is  the  most  indis- 
pensable preliminary  of  biology,  is  still  so  obscure  and  impei'fect 
that  few  physiologists  even  suspect  its  existence. 

The  definition  that  I  have  proposed  aids  us  in  desci'ibing  not 
only  the  object  or  nature  of  the  science,  but  its  subject,  or  domain  ; 
for,  according  to  this  formula,  it  is  not  in  a  single  organism,  but  in 
all  known,  and  even  possible  oi-ganisms,  tliat  biology  must  endeavor 
to  establish  a  constant  and  necessaiy  harmony  between  the  anatom- 
ical point  of  view  and  the  physiological.  This  unity  of  subject  is 
one  of  the  chief  philosophical  beauties  of  biology  ;  and.  in  order  to 
maintain  it,  we  must  hei-e  avow  that,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  in- 
finite diversity,  the  study  of  man  must  always  pi-evail,  and  rule  all 
the  rest,  whether  as  starting-point  or  aim.  Our  liope,  in  studying 
other  organisms,  is  to  arrive  at  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  man  - 
and  again,  the  idea  of  man  is  the  only  possible  standard  to  'H'hich 
we  can  refer  other  organic  systems.  In  this  sense,  and  in  this 
only,  can  the  point  of  view  of  the  antiquated  philosophy  be  sus- 
tained Vjy  the  deeper  philosophy  which  is  taking  its  place.  Such 
is.  then,  the  necessaiw  consolidation  of  all  the  jvirts  of  biological 
science,  notwithstanding  the  imposing  vastness  of  its  rational 
tlumain. 
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As  for  tlie  means  of  investii^atioii  in  this  science — tlie  Means  of  inves- 
iirst  observation  that  occni's  is  that  it  attords  a  strikinii^  ti^'ation. 
confirmation  of  the  philosopliical  hiw  before  laid  down,  of  the  inev- 
itable increase  of  our  scientific  resources  in  proj>ortion  to  the  com- 
plication of  the  phenomeiui  in  question.  If  biological  phenomena 
are  incon)parably  more  complex  than  those  of  any  preceiiing  sci- 
ence, tlie  study  of  them  admits  of  tlie  most  extensive  assemblage  of 
intellectual  means  (many  of  them  new)  and  develops  human  fac- 
ulties hitherto  inactive,  or  known  only  in  a  rudimentary  state. 
The  logical  resources  which  are  thus  obtained  will  be  exhibited 
hereafter.  At  present,  we  must  notice  the  means  of  direct  explo- 
ration and  analysis  of  phenomena  in  this  science. 

First,  observation  acquires  a  new  extension.  Chem- 
istry admitted  the  use  of  all  the  five  senses;  but  biol- 
ogy is,  in  this  resf)ect,  an  advance  upon  chemistry.  We  can  here 
employ  an  artificial  apparatus  to  pei'fect  the  natural  sensations,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  sight.  Much  needing  precaution  in  the  use, 
and  very  sul)ject  to  abuse,  as  is  this  resource,  it  will  always  be 
eagerly  employed.  In  a  statical  view,  such  an  ap-  Artificial  ap- 
paratus helps  us  to  a  much  better  estimate  of  a  struc-  P'^f'^tus. 
ture  whose  least  perceptible  details  may  acquire  a  primary  impor- 
tance, in  various  relations  :  and,  even  in  the  dynamical  view,  though 
much  less  favorable,  we  are  sometimes  enabled  by  these  artificial 
means  to  observe  directly  the  elementary  play  of  the  smallest 
organic  parts,  which  are  the  ordinary  basis  of  the  principal  viral 
phenomena.  Till  recently,  these  aids  were  limited  to  the  sense  of 
sight,  which  here,  as  everywhere  else,  is  the  chief  agent  of  scien- 
tific observation.  But  some  instruments  have  been  devised  in  our 
day  to  assist  the  hearing;  and,  though  invented  for  pathological 
investigations,  they  are  equally  fit  for  the  study  of  the  healrhy 
organism.  Though  rough  at  present,  and  not  to  l)e  compared  to 
microscopic  apparatus,  these  instruments  indicate  the  improvemenrs 
that  may  be  made  hereafter  in  artificial  hearing.  Moreover,  they 
suggest,  by  analogy,  that  the  other  senses,  not  excepting  even 
touch,  may  admit  of  such  assistance,  hinted  to  the  restless  sagacity 
of  explorers  by  a  better  theory  of  the  corresponding  sensations. 

Next,  the  biologist  has  an  advantage  over  the  clicmist  in  being 
able  to  employ  the  whole  of  chemical  procedures,  as  a  chemicai ex- 
sort  of  new  power,  to  perfect  the  preliminary  explora-  p'oration. 
tion  of  the  subject  of  his  researches,  according  to  the  evident  rule 
of  philosophy  that  each  doctrine  may  be  converted  into  a  method 
Avitli  regard  to  those  that  follow  it  in  the  scientific  hierarchy  ;  but 
never  with  regard  to  those  which  precede  it.  In  anatomical  obser- 
vations, especially,  as  might  be  foreseen,  a  happy  use  is  made  of 
chemical  procedui'e,  to  characterize  with  precision  the  different 
elementary  tissues,  and  the  chief  products  of  the  organism.  In 
j)hysiological  observations,  also,  though  they  are  less  favorable  to 
the  use  of  such  means,  they  are  of  real  and  notable  efficacy — always 
sup})osing,  in  both  cases,  that  they  are  used  under  the  guidance  of 
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sound  pliilosophy,  and  not  overciiaro^ed  witli  the  minute  numerical 
details  which  too  often  burden  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  organic 
tissues.  One  more  resonrce  may  be  mentioned,  which  was  often 
employed  by  Bichat  to  make  up  for  the  absence  or  imperfection  of 
chemical  tests;  the  examination  of  alimentary  effects — the  substan- 
ces which  immediately'  compose  organized  bodies  being,  usually,  by 
their  nature,  more  or  less  tit  for  nutrition.  In  an  anatomical  view, 
this  study  may  become  a  useful  complement  of  the  other  means  of 
investigation. 

Proceeding  to  the  second  class  of  means — Experi- 
ment can  not  but  be  less  and  less  decisive,  in  proportion 
to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  to  be  explored  :  and  therefore 
we  saw  this  resource  to  be  less  effectual  in  chemistry  than  in 
physics  ;  and  we  now  find  that  it  is  eminentl}'  useful  in  chemistry 
in  comparison  with  physiology.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  the  phenom- 
ena seems  to  offer  almost  insurmountable  impediments  to  any 
extensive  and  prolific  application  of  such  a  procedure  in  biolog}'. 
These  phenomena  require  the  concurrence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
distinct  influences,  external  and  internal,  which,  however  diverse, 
are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  yet  within  narrow  lim- 
its, that,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  disturb  or  suspend  the  process 
under  notice,  it  is  beyond  measure  difficult  to  effect  a  determinate 
perturbation.  If  too  powerful,  it  would  obviate  the  phenomenon  : 
if  too  feeble,  it  would  not  sufficiently  mark  the  artificial  case.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  intended  and  directed  to  modify  one 
oidy  of  the  phenomena,  it  must  pi'esently  affect  sevenil  others,  in 
virtue  of  their  mutual  sympathy.  Thus,  it  requires  a  highh'  pliilo- 
sophical  sjiirit.  acting  with  extreme  circumspection,  to  conduct 
physiological  experiments  at  all  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  sneli 
experiments  have,  with  a  few  happy  exceptions,  raised  scientific 
difficulties  greater  than  those  proposed  to  be  solved — to  sny  noth- 
ing of  those  innumerable  experiments  which,  having  no  definite 
aim,  have  merely  encumered  the  science  with  idle  and  uncon- 
nected details. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  organism  and  its  environment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
experiments  in  physiology  must  be  of  two  kinds.  We  must  intro- 
duce determinate  perturbations  into  the  njedium  as  well  as  the 
organism  ;  whereas  the  latter  process  has  alone  been  commonly 
By affpcting the  attempted.  If  it  is  ol)jected  that  the  oi'ganism  must 
organism.  itself  bc  disturbed  by  such  affection  of  the  medium,  the 

answer  is  that  the  study  of  this  reaction  is  itself  a  part  of  the 
experiment.  It  should  be  remarked  that  experimentation  on  the 
organism  is  much  the  less  rational  of  the  two  methods,  because  the 
conditions  of  experiment  are  much  less  easily  fulfilled.  The  first 
rule,  that  the  change  introduced  shall  be  fully  compatil)le  with  the 
existence  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  observed,  is  rendered  often  im- 
practicable by  the  incompatibility  of  life  with  nnich  alteration  of 
the  organs ;  and  the   second    rule — that    the    two  compared   cases 
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shall  differ  under  only  one  point  of  view — is  baffled  by  the  mntnal 
fiympathy  of  the  organs,  which  is  very  different  from  their  harmony 
with  their  environment.  In  both  ligiits,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  futile  in  the  way  of  experiment  than  the  practice  of  vivisec- 
tion, which  is  the  commonest  of  all.  Setting  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  the  cruelty,  the  levity,  and  the  bad  moral  stimulus  involved 
in  the  case,  it  must  be  pronounced  absurd  ;  for  any  positive  solution 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  induced  death  of  a  system  eminently 
indivisible,  and  the  universal  disturbance  of  the  organism  under  its 
approach. 

The  second  class  of  pliysiological  experiments  ap-  By  affecting  the 
pears  to  me  much  more  promising;  that  in  which  the  m«^'""'- 
system  of  exterior  circumstances  is  modified  for  a  determinate  pui- 
pose.  Scarcely  anytiiing  has  been  done  in  this  direction  beyond 
some  incomplete  researches  into  the  action  of  artificial  atmospheres, 
and  the  comparative  influence  of  different  kinds  of  alimentation. 
We  are  here  better  able  to  circumscribe,  with  scientific  precision, 
the  artificial  perturbation  we  produce;  we  can  control  tlie  action 
■upon  the  organism,  so  that  the  general  disturbance  of  the  system 
may  affect  the  observation  very  slightly ;  and  we  can  suspend  the 
process  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  allow  the  restoration  of  the  normal 
.state  before  the  organism  has  undergone  any  irreparable  change. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  favorable,  in  comparison,  these  conditions  are 
to  rational  induction.  And  to  these  considerations  may  be  added 
the  one  more,  that  under  this  method  we  can  observe  varying  states 
in  one  individual;  whereas,  under  the  practice  of  vivisection,  we 
have  to  observe  tlie  normal  state  in  one  individual,  and  the  arti- 
ficial in  another.  Thus  we  are  justified  in  our  satisfaction  that  the 
least  violent  method  of  experimentation  is  the  most  instructive. 

As  to  the  application  of  experiment  in  the  various  comparative  ' 
<legrees  of  the  biological  scale; — it  is  easiest  in  the  experiment. 
lower  order  of  organisms,  because  their  organs  are  simpler  and 
fewer,  their  mutual  sympathy  is  less,  and  their  environment  is  more 
definite  and  less  complex;  and  these  advantages,  in  my  opinion, 
more  than  compensate  for  the  restriction  of  the  field  of  experiment. 
It  is  true,  we  are  remote  from  the  human  type,  which  is  thefunda- 
niental  unity  of  biology;  and  our  judgment  is  thus  impaired,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  animal  life:  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  all  the  nearer  to  the  scientific  constitution 
proper  to  inorganic  physics,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  ultimate 
-destination  of  the  art  of  experiment.  The  advantages  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  are  that  the  higher  the  organism",  the  niore  is  it 
.susceptible  of  modification,  both  from  its  own" complexity  and  from 
the  greater  variety  of  external  influences  involved  ; — every  advan- 
tage bringing  witli  it,  as  we  have  seen,  an  increase  of  difficulty. 

No  one  will  suppose,  I  trust,  that  from  anything  I  have  said  I 
Jiave  the  slightest  desire  to  undervalue  the  use  of  experiment  in 
biology,  or  to  slight  such  achievements  as  Hai-vey's  experiments  on 
circulation  ;  Haller's  on  irritability;  part  of  Spallaiizani's  on  diges- 
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tion  and  generation  ;  Bieliat's  on  the  triple  liarmony  between  the 
lieart,  the  brain,  and  the  hmgs  in  tlie  superior  animals ;  those  of 
Legallois  on  animal  heat;  and  many  analogous  efforts  which, seeing- 
the  vast  difficulty  of  the  subject,  may  rival  the  most  perfect  investi- 
gations in  physics.  My  ol)ject  is  simply  to  rectify  the  false  or 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  capacity  of  the  experimental  method, 
misled  by  its  apparent  facility  to  suppose  it  the  best  method  of 
physiological  research;  which  it  is  not.  One  consideration  remains 
in  this  connection  ;  the  consideration  of  the  high  scientific  destina- 
tion of  pathological  investigation,  regarded  as  offering,  in  biology, 
the  real  equivalent  of  experimentation,  properly  so  called. 
pathoioKicai lu-  Precisely  in  the  case  in  which  artificial  experimenta- 
vestigatiou.  jj^,,,  jg  ^|,g  jj^Qst  difficult,  uaturc  fulfils  the  conditions  for 
us ;  and  it  would  surely  be  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end  to  in- 
sist on  introducing  into  the  organism  perturbations  of  our  own 
devising,  when  we  may  find  them  taking  place  without  that  addi- 
tional confusion  which  is  caused  b}'  the  use  of  artificial  metliods. 
Physiological  phenomena  lend  themselves  remai-kably  to  that  spon- 
taneous ex[>erimentation  which  results  from  a  comparison  of  the 
normal  and  abnormal  states  of  the  organism.  The  state  of  disease 
is  not  a  radically  different  condition  from  that  of  health.  The 
pathological  condition  is  to  the  physiological  simplj'  a  prt)longation 
of  the  limits  of  variation,  higher  or  lowei-,  proper  to  each  phenom- 
enon of  the  normal  organism  ;  and  it  can  never  produce  any  entirely 
new  phenomenon.  Thei'efore,  the  accurate  idea  of  the  physiologi- 
cal state  is  the  indispensable  ground  of  any  sound  pathological 
theory  ;  and  therefore,  again,  must  the  scientific  study  of  pathologi- 
cal phenomena  be  the  best  way  to  perfect  our  investigations  into 
the  normal  state.  The  gradual  invasion  of  a  malady,  and  the  slow 
passage  from  an  almost  natural  condition  to  one  of  fully-marked 
disease,  are  far  from  being  useless  preliminaries,  got  rid  of  by  the 
abrupt  introduction  of  what  may  be  called  the  violent  malady  of 
direct  experiment :  they  offer,  on  the  conti-ary,  inestimable  matei'ials 
to  the  biologist  able  to  put  them  to  use.  And  so  it  is  also  in  the 
happy  converse  case,  of  the  return,  spontaneous  or  contrived,  to 
health,  which  presents  a  sort  of  verification  of  the  primitive  analysis. 
Moi'eover,  the  direct  examination  of  the  chief  phenomenon  is  not 
obscured,  but  much  elucidated,  by  this  natural  process.  And  again, 
it  may  be  applied  directly  to  Man  himself,  without  pi-ejudice  to  the 
pathology  of  animals,  and  even  of  vegetables.  We  may  enjoy  our 
power  of  turning  our  disasters  to  the  profit  of  our  race :  and  we 
can  not  but  deplore  the  misfortune  that  our  great  medical  establish- 
ments are  so  constituted  as  that  little  rational  instruction  is  ob- 
tained from  them,  for  want  of  complete  observations  and  duly-pre- 
pared observers. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  distinction  holds  of  the  phenomena  belong- 
ing to  the  organism  or  to  the  medium  ;  and  here,  as  befoi'e,  we  find 
the  maladies  ))r()dnced  from  without  the  most  accessil)le  to  inquiry. 
Pathological  inquiry  is  also  more  suitable  tiian  experimental,  to  the 
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whole  biological  series  :  and  thus  it  answei'S  well  to  extend  our 
observations  rhrouiih  the  entire  iiierai-cliy,  though  our  object  may 
be  the  study  of  Man;  for  his  maladies  may  receive  much  light 
from  a  sound  analysis  of  the  derangements  of  other  organisms, — 
even  the  vegetable,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  treat  of  the  compara- 
tive process. 

Again,  pathological  analysis  is  applicable, not  oidy  to  all  oi'ganisms, 
but  to  all  phenomena  of  the  same  organism  ;  whereas  direct  experi- 
mentation is  too  disturbing  and  too  abrupt  to  be  ever  applied  witii 
success  to  certain  phenomena  which  require  the  most  delicate  har- 
mony of  a  varied  system  of  conditions.  For  instance,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  numerous  maladies  of  the  nervous  system  offers  us  a 
special  and  inestimable  means  of  impi-oving  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena,  impei'fect  as  are  yet  our 
qualifications  for  using  them.  There  remains  one  other  means  of 
knowledge  under  this  head  ;  the  examination  of  exceptional  organ- 
izations, or  cases  of  moiistrosity.  As  might  be  anticipated,  these 
organic  anomalies  were  the  last  to  pass  over  from  the  gaze  of  a 
barren  curiosity  to  the  investigation  of  science ;  but  we  are  now 
learning  to  refer  them  to  the  laws  of  the  regular  organism,  and  to 
subject  them  to  jiathological  procedures,  regarding  such  exceptions 
as  true  maladies,  of  a  deeper  and  more  obscure  origin  than  othei's, 
and  of  a  more  incurable  nature; — considerations  which,  of  course^ 
reduce  their  scientific  value.  This  resource  shares  with  pathology 
the  advantage  of  being  applicable  through  the  whole  range  of  the 
biological  s^ystem. 

,  It  is  still  necessary  to  insist  that,  in  either  method  of  experimen- 
tation, direct  or  indirect,  artificial  or  natural,  the  elementary  rules 
should  be  kept  in  view;  first,  to  have  a  determinate  aim,  that  is, 
to  seek  to  illustrate  an  organic  phenomenon,  under  a  special  aspect ; 
and,  secondly,  to  understand  beforehand  the  normal  state,  and  its 
limits  of  variation.  In  regard  to  the  more  advanced  sciences,  it 
would  seem  puerile  to  recommend  such  maxims  as  these ;  but  we 
must  still  insist  on  them  in  biology.  It  is  through  neglect  of  them 
that  all  the  observations  yet  collected  on  the  derangements  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  have  yielded  scarcely  any  knowl- 
edge of  their  laws.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  most 
suitable  method  of  experimentation,  we  must  ever  remember  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  and  more  than  elsewhere,  pure  observation  must 
always  hold  the  first  rank,  as  casting  light,  piimarily,  on  the  whole 
subject,  wliich  it  is  proposed  to  examine  afterward,  as  a  special 
study,  with  a  determinate  view,  by  the  method  of  experimentation. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  to  review  the  method  of 
Comparison,  which  is  so  specially  adapted  to  the  study  ^°'°'^'''®°''- 
of  living  bodies,  and  by  which,  above  all  others,  that  study  must  be 
advanced.  In  Astronomy,  this  method  is  necessarily  inapplicable: 
and  it  is  not  till  we  arrive  at  Chemistry  that  this  third  means  of 
investigation  can  be  used  ;  and  then,  only  in  subordination  to  the 
two  others.      It  is  in   the  study,  both  statical  and  dynamical,  of 
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living  bodies,  that  it  first  acquires  its  full  development;  and  its 
use  elsewhere  can  be  only  tlirougli  its  application  here. 

The  fundamental  condition  of  its  use  is  the  unity  of  the  principal 
subject,  in  combination  with  a  great  diversity  of  actual  modifications. 
According  to  the  definition  of  life,  this  combination  is  eminently 
realized  in  the  study  of  biological  phenomena,  however  regarded. 
The  whole  system  of  biological  science  is  derived,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  one  great  philosophical  conception  ;  the  necessary  corres- 
])ondence  between  the  ideas  of  organization  and  those  of  life. 
There  can  not  be  a  more  perfect  fundamental  unity  of  subject  than 
this ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  tlie  almost  indefinite 
variety  of  its  modifications, — statical  and  dynamical.  In  a  purely 
anatomical  view,  all  possible  organisms,  all  the  parts  of  each  or- 
ii;anism,  and  all  the  different  states  of  each,  necessarily  present  a 
common  basis  of  structure  and  of  composition,  wdience  proceed 
successively  the  different  secondary  organizations  which  constitute 
tissues,  organs,  and  systems  of  organs,  more  or  less  complicated. 
In  the  same  way,  in  a  physiological  view,  all  living  beings,  from 
vegetable  to  man,  considered  in  all  the  acts  and  periods  oi  their 
existence,  are  endowed  with  a  certain  common  vitality,  which  is  a 
necessary  basis  of  the  iimumerable  phenomena  which  characterize 
them  in  their  degrees.  Both  these  aspects  present  as  most  im- 
portant, and  really  fundamental,  what  there  is  in  common  among 
all  the  cases;  and  their  particularities  as  of  less  consequence;  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  great  prevalent  law,  that  the  more  gen- 
eral phenomena  overrule  the  less.  Thus  broad  and  sound  is  the 
basis  of  the  comparative  method,  in  regard  to  biology. 

At  the  first  glance  the  innnensity  of  the  science  is  overwhelming 
to  the  understanding,  embracing  as  it  does  all  organic  and  vital 
cases,  which  it  appea'i-s  impossible  ever  to  reduce  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  knowledge :  and  no  doubt,  the  discouragement  hence 
arising  is  one  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  biological  philosophy. 
Yet  the  truth  is  that  this  very  magnitude  affords  not  an  obstacle, 
but  a  facility  to  the  perfecting  of  the  science,  by  means  of  the 
himinous  comparison  which  results  from  it,  wdien  once  the  human 
mind  l)ecoines  familiar  enough  witli  the  conditions  of  the  study  to 
dispose  its  materials  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other.  The  science 
could  make  no  real  progress  while  Man  was  studied  as  an  isolated 
subject.  Man  must  neceWarily  be  the  type  ;  because  he  is  the  most 
■complete  epitome  of  the  whole  range  of  cases:  Man,  in_  his  adult 
and  normal  state,  is  the  representative  of  tlie  great  scientific  unity, 
whence  tlie  successive  terms  of  the  great  biological  series  i-ecede. 
till  they  terminate  in  the  siini)lest  orgnnizafions,  and  the  most  im- 
perfect modes  of  existence.  But  the  science  would  reniiiin  in  the 
most  defective  state  in  regard  to  Man  himself,  if  itwere  not  ]'ur- 
sued  throufjh  a  perpetual  comparison,  under  all  possible  aspects,  of 
the  first  term  with  all  inferior  ones,  till  the  simplest  was  reached  : 
and  then,  back  again,  through  the  successive  complications  which 
occur  between  the  lowest  type  and  the  highest.     This  is  the  most 
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general,  the  most  certain,  tlie  most  effectual  method  of  studying 
pljysiological  as  well  as  anatomical  phenomena.  JS^ot  only  is  there 
thus  a  greater  number  of  cases  known,  hut  each  case  is  much  better 
understood  bv  their  approximation.  This  would  not  be  the  case, 
and  tlie  problem  would  be  embarrassed  instead  of  simplified,  if 
tliere  were  not  a  fundamental  resemblance  among  the  whole  series, 
accompanied  by  gradual  modifications,  always  regulated  in  their 
course:  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  comparative  method  is  ap- 
propriate to  biology  alone,  of  all  the  sciences,  except,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  in  social  pliysics. 

Complete  and  spontaneous  as  this  harmou}^  really  is,  no  philoso- 
pher can  contem]ilate  without  admiration  the  eminent  art  by  which 
the  human  mind  has  been  aided  to  convert  into  a  potent  means  what 
appeared  at  first  to  be  aforniidal)le  difficulty.  I  know  no  sti-onger 
evidence  of  the  force  of  human  reason  than  such  a  transformation 
affords.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other  in  which  primordial 
scientific  powers  are  concerned,  it  is  the  work  of  the  whole  race, 
gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  not  the  original 
product  of  any  isolated  mind — however  some  moderns  may  be 
asserted  to  be  the  creators  of  comparative  biolocry.  Between  the 
primitive  use  that  Aristotle  made  of  this  method  in  the  easiest  cases 
— as  in  comparing  the  structui'e  of  Man's  upper  and  lower  limbs — 
to  the  most  profound  and  abstract  approximations  of  existing  biol- 
ogy, we  find  a  very  extensive  series  of  intermediate  states,  con- 
stantly progressive  among  which  history  can  point  out  individually 
oidy  labors  whicii  prove  what  had  been  the  advance  in  the  spirit  of 
the  comparative  art  at  the  corresponding  period,  as  manifested  by 
its  larger  and  more  effectual  application.  It  is  evident  that  the 
comparative  method  of  biologists  was  no  more  the  invention  of  an 
individual  than  the  experimental  metliod  of  the  physicists. 

Tiiereare  five  principal  heads  under  which  biological  Five  kinds  of 
comparisons  are  to  be  classed.  comparison. 

1.  Comparison  between  the  different  parts  of  the  same  organism. 

2.  Comparison  between  sexes. 

3.  Comparison  between  the  varittus  phases  presented  by  the 
whole  of  tlie  development. 

4.  C(»mparison  between  the  different  races  or  varieties  of  each 
species. 

5.  Lastly,  and  preeminently,  Comparison  between  all  the  organ- 
isms of  the  biological  hierarcliy. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  organism  is  alwavs  to  be  sup- 
posed in  a  normal  state.  When  the  laws  of  that  statt;  are  fully 
established,  we  may  pass  on  to  pathological  compai'ison,  which  will 
extend  the  scope  of  those  laws:  but  we  are  not  yet  advanced 
enough  in  our  knowledge  of  normal  conditions  to  undertake  any- 
thing beyond.  Moreover,  though  comparative  patholocrv  would  be 
a  necessai-y  application  of  biological  science,  it  can  not  form  a  part 
of  that  science,  l)ut  rather  belongs  to  the  future  medical  science,  of 
whicli  it  must  form  the  basis. — Again,  biological  comparison  can 
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take  place  only  between  the  organisms,  and  not  between  them  and 
their  medium.  When  snch  comparison  comes  to  be  instituted,  it 
will  be,  not  as  biological  science,  but  as  a  matter  of  natural  history. 
The  spirit  of  biological  comparison  is  the  same  under  all  forms. 
It  consists  in  regarding  all  cases  as  radically  analogous  in  respect 
to  the  proposed  investigation,  and  in  representing  their  differences 
as  simple  modifications  of  an  abstract  type;  so  that  secondary  dif- 
ferences may  be  connected  with  the  primary  according  to  uniform 
laws;  these  laws  constituting  the  biological  philosophy  by  M'hich 
each  determinate  case  is  to  be  explained.  If  the  question  is  ana- 
tomical, Man,  in  his  adult  and  normal  state,  is  taken  for  the  funda- 
mental unity,  and  all  other  organizations  as  successive  simplifica- 
tions, descending  from  the  primitive  type,  whose  essential  features 
will  be  found  in  the  remotest  cases,  sti'ipped  of  all  complication. 
If  the  question  is  physiological,  we  seek  the  fundamental  identity 
of  the  chief  phenomenon  which  characterizes  the  function  proposed, 
amid  the  graduated  modifications  of  the  series  of  comparative  cases, 
till  we  find  it  isolated,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  simplest  case  of  all ;  and 
thence  we  may  trace  it  back  again,  clothed  in  successive  complica- 
tions of  secondary  qualities.  Thus  the  theor}'  of  analogous  existen- 
ces, which  has  been  offered  as  a  recent  innovation,  is  only  the 
necessary  principle  of  the  con)parative  method,  under  a  new  name. 
It  is  evident  that  this  method  must  be  of  surpassing  value  when 
philosophically  applied  :  and  also  that,  delicate  as  it  is,  and  requir- 
ing extreme  discrimination  and  care  in  its  estimate  and  use,  it  may 
be  easily  converted  into  a  hinderance  and  embarrassment,  by  giv- 
ing occasion  to  vicious  speculations  on  analogies  which  are  only 
apparent. 

Of  the  five  classes  specified  above,  three  only  are  so  marked  as 
to  require  a  notice  here  :  the  comparison  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  same  organism;  between  the  different  phases  of  each  devel- 
opment; and  between  the  distinct  teims  of  the  great  hierarchy  of 
living  bodies. 

The  method  of  comparison  began  with  the  first  of 
parts'^'irf  the °'  these.  Lookins:  no  further  than  Man,  no  philosophical 
sameorganism.  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  'being  struck  by  tlic  remarkable  resem- 
blance that  his  different  chief  parts  bear  to  each  other  in  many 
respects, — both  as  to  structure  and  function.  First,  all  the  tissues, 
all  the  apparatus,  in  as  far  as  they  are  organized  and  living,  offer 
those  fundamental  characteristics  which  are  inherent  in  the  very 
ideas  of  organization  and  life,  and  to  which  the  lowest  organisms 
are  reduced.  But,  in  a  more  special  view,  the  analogy  of  the  or- 
gans becomes  more  and  more  marked  as  that  of  the  functions  is  so  ; 
and  the  converse ;  and  this  often  leads  to  luminous  comparisons, 
anatomical  and  physiological,  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
alternately.  This  original  and  simple  method  of  comparison  is  by 
no  means  driven  out  by  newer  processes.  It  was  thus,  for  instance, 
that  Bichat.  whose  subject  was  Man  only,  and  adult  Man,  discovered 
the  fundamental  analogy  between   the  mucous  and  the  cutaneous 
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systems,  wliicli  has  yielded  so  mncli  advantage  to  both  biology  and 
pathology.  And  again,  with  all  M.  de  Elainville's  mastery  of  the 
principle  of  the  comparative  method,  we  can  not  dou!)t  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  analysis  of  the  human  organism  to  establish  the  resem- 
blance lie  exhibited  between  the  skull  and  the  other  elements  of  the 
vertebral  col nnm. 

A  new  order  of  resoui'ces  presents  itself  when  we  or  phases  of  the 
compare  the  different  phases  of  the  same  organism,  same  organism. 
Its  chief  value  is  in  its  offering,  on  a  small  scale,  and,  as  it  were, 
under  one  aspect,  the  whole  series  of  the  most  marked  organisms 
vf  the  biological  hierarchy;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  primitive  state 
of  the  highest  organism  must  present  the  essential  characters  of  the 
complete  state  of  the  lowest ;  and  thus  successively. — without, 
however,  compelling  us  to  find  the  counterpart  of  eveiy  inferior 
term  in  the  superior  organism.  Such  an  analysis  of  ages  unques- 
tionably offers  the  property  of  realizing  in  an  individual,  that  suc- 
cessive complication  of  organs  and  functions  which  characterizes 
the  biological  hierarchy,  and  which,  in  this  homogeneous  and  com- 
pact form,  constitutes  a  special  and  singular  order  of  luminous 
comparisons.  Useful  thi'ough  all  degrees  of  the  scale,  it  is  evidently 
most  so  in  the  case  of  the  highest  type,  the  adult  Man,  as  the  in- 
terval from  the  origin  to  the  utmost  complexity  is  in  that  case  the 
greatest.  It  is  valuable  chiefly  in  the  visible  ascendant  period  of 
life;  for  we  know  very  little  of  the  foetal  pei'iod  ;  and  the  declin- 
ing stage,  which  is  in  fact  only  a  gradual  death,  presents  little  sci- 
entific interest:  for,  if  there  ai-e  many  ways  of  living,  there  is  only 
one  natural  way  of  dying.  The  rational  analysis  of  death,  how- 
ever, has  its  own  importance,  constituting  a  sort  of  general  corol- 
lary, convenient  for  the  verification  of  the  whole  body  of  biologi- 
cal laws. 

The  popular  notion  of  comparative  biologj'  is  that  it  of  different  or- 
consists  wholly  of  the  last  of  the  methods  I  have  pointed  e^u's'^s- 
out:  and  this  shows  how  pre-eminent  it  is  over  the  others;  the 
popular  exaggeration  however  being  mischievous  by  concealing  the 
origin  of  the  art.  The  peculiarity  of  this  largest  application  con- 
sists in  its  being  founded  on  a  very  protracted  comparison  of  a 
very  extensive  series  of  analogous  cases,  in  which  the  modification 
proceeds  by  almost  insensible  graduated  declension.  The  two  more 
restricted  methods  could  not  offer  a  series  of  cases  extensive 
enough  to  establish,  without  confirmation,  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  comparative  method,  though,  that  jioint  once  fixed,  they  may 
then  come  into  unquestionable  use.  As  for  the  value  of  the  largest 
application,  it  demonstrates  itself.  Tiiere  is  clearly  no  structure 
or  function  whose  aiuilysis  may  not  be  perfected  by  an  examination 
of  what  all  organisms  offer  in  common  with  regard  to  that  structure 
and  function,  and  by  the  simplification  effected  by  the  stripping 
away  of  all  accessory  characteristics,  till  the  quality  sought  is 
found  alone,  whence  the  process  of  reconstruction  can  begin.  It 
may  even  be  fairly  said   that  no  anatomical   arrangement,  and  no 
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piivsiologieal  phenomenon,  can  be  renlly  understood  till  the  abstract 
notion  of  its  principal  element  is  thus  I'eaclied,  i)y  successively  at- 
tacliitig  to  it  all  secondary  ideas,  in  the  rational  oi'der  prescribed 
by  their  greater  or  less  persistence  in  the  oi'ganic  series.  Such  a 
method  seems  to  me  to  ofter,  in  biology,  a  })liil()Sophical  chai-;icter 
very  like  mathematical  analysis  genuinely  api)lied  ;  when  it  jiresenrs, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  every  indefinite  series  of  analogous  cases,  the 
essential  pai't  which  is  conjmon  to  all,  and  which  was  before  hidden 
under  the  secondary  specialties  of  each  sepai'ate  case.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  the  comparative  art  of  biologists  will  produce  an 
equivalent  result,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  and  especially,  by  the  ra- 
tional consideration  of  the  organic  hierarchy. 

This  great  consideration  was  at  first  established  only  in  regard 
to  anatomy  ;  but  it  is  yet  more  necessary  in  ]>hysiology,  and  not 
less  applicable,  except  fi'oni  the  difficulty  of  that  kind  of  oi)sei'va- 
tion.  In  regard  to  physiological  pi-ol)lems  particularly,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  not  only  all  ainmal  organisms,  but  the  vegetable 
also,  should  be  included  in  the  comparison.  Many  impoiTant 
phenomena,  and  among  others  those  of  organic  life,  properly  so 
called,  can  not  be  analyzed  without  an  inclusion  of  the  vegetable 
foi-m  of  then).  There  we  see  them  in  their  sin)plest  and  most 
marked  condition,  for  it  is  by  the  great  act  of  vegetable  assimila- 
tion that  brute  matter  passes  really  into  the  organized  state,  all 
ulterior  transformations  by  means  of  the  animal  oi'ganization  being 
much  less  marked.  And  thus,  the  laws  of  nutrition,  which  ai-e  of 
the  highest  im]:)ortance,  are  i)est  disclosed  by  the  vegetable  organ- 
ism. The  method  is  unquestionably  api)lical)le  to  all  organs  and 
all  acts,  without  my  excej)tion  ;  but  its  scientific  value  diminishes 
as  it  is  applied  to  the  higher  ajiparatus  and  functions  of  the  superior 
organisms,  because  these  ai'e  I'esti'icted  in  proportion  to  their  com- 
plexity and  superiority.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  functions  which  below  Man  disa|i- 
pear  almost  entiielj';  or,  at  least,  almost  cease  to  be  recognizable 
below  the  first  classes  of  the  mammifers.  We  can  not  but  feel  it 
to  be  an  imperfection  in  the  comparative  method  that  it  serves  us 
least  where  we  are  most  in  need  of  all  our  resources;  but  it  woidd 
be  unphilosophical  to  deprive  oui'selves.  even  in  this  case,  of  the 
light  which  is  cast  upon  tlie  analysis  of  Man  as  moi'al,  by  the  study 
of  the  intellectual  and  affective  qualities  of  the  superior  animals, 
and  of  all  others  which  present  such  attributes,  however  imperfect 
our  management  of  the  comparison  may  yet  be.  And  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  comparative  method  finds  a  partial  equivalent  in  the 
rational  analysis  of  ages, — thus  rendered  more  clear,  extensive, 
and  complete, — for  the  disadvantages  w'hich  belong  to  the  same 
stage  of  the  biological  hierarchy. 

Thus  I  have  presented  the  principal  philosophical  cliaracters  of 
the  comparative  method.  It  being  the  aim  of  biological  study  to 
ascertain  the  general  laws  of  organic  existence,  it  is  plain  that  no 
course  of  inquiry  could  be  more  favorable  than  that  which   ex- 
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hibits  organic  cases  as  radically  analogous,  and  dedncible  from 
each  Other. 

Tin's  study  of  our  means  of  exploration  has  shown  tliat  our  i-e- 
sonrces  do  indeed  increase  with  the  complexity  of  onr  snl»jecr. 
The  two  first  methods — of  Observation  and  Experiment — we  have 
seen  to  acquire  a  large  extension  in  the  case  of  this  science:  while 
the  third,  before  almost  imperceptil)le,  becomes,  l)y  tiie  nature  of 
the  phenomena,  well-nigh  unbounded  in  its  scope.  ^Ve  liave  Tiext 
to  examine  the  true  rational  position  of  Biology  in  the  hierarcliv 
of  tlie  fundamental  sciences;  that  is,  its  relation  to  those  that  j)i-e- 
cede  it,  and  to  the  one  which  follows  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
kind  and  degree  of  speculative  perfection  it  admits  of,  and  what 
preliminary  training  is  best  adapted  to  its  systematic  cultivation. 
By  this  inquiry  we  shall  see  why  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  it 
a  place  between  chemistry  and  social  science. 

Of  the  I'elation  of   l>iologv  to   social  science,  I  need 
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say  little  here,  as  i  shall  have  to  speak  of  it  at  length  oiogy  to  other 
in  another  chapter.  My  task  will  then  be  to  separate 
them,  rather  than  to  establish  their  connection,  which  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  time  to  exaggerate,  through  the  spontaneous  devclo[)- 
meiit  of  natural  {)hilosophy.  None  but  purely  metaphysical  philos- 
ophers would  at  this  day  j^ersist  in  classing  the  theory  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  society  as  anterior  to  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
study  of  individual  man.  We  may  therefore  regard  this  point  as 
sufH(;iently  settled  for  the  present,  and  pass  on  to  the  relation  of 
Biology  to  inorganic  philosophy. 

It  is  to  chemistry  that  Biology  is,  by  its  natni'e,  most 
directly  and  completely  sul)oi'dinated.  In  analyzing  °  lem  s  ry. 
the  phenomenon  of  life,  we  saw  that  the  fundamental  acts  which,  l)y 
their  perpetuity,  characterize  that  state,  consist  of  a  sei'ies  of  com- 
positions and  decompositions;  and  they  ai-e  therefore  of  a  chemical 
nature.  Though  in  the  most  imperfect  oi'ganisms,  vital  reactions, 
are  widely' se{)arated  from  common  chemical  effects,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  all  the  functions  of  the  proper  organic  life  are  neces- 
sai'ily  controlled  by  those  fundamental  laws  of  conqiosition  and  de- 
composition which  constitute  the  subject  of  chemical  science.  If 
we  could  conceive  throughout  the  whole  scale  the  same  separation 
of  the  organic  from  the  animal  life  tliat  we  see  in  vegetables  alone 
the  vital  motion  would  offer  only  chemical  conceptions,  except  the 
essential  circumstances  which  distiiiiruish  such  an  order  of  molecu- 
lar reactions.  The  general  source  of  these  important  differences 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  result  of  each  chemical 
conflict  not  depending  only  on  the  simple  composition  of  the  bodies 
between  which  it  takes  place,  but  being  modified  by  their  proper 
organization  ;  that  is,  by  their  anatomical  structure.  Chemistry 
must  clearly  furnisli  the  starting-point  of  every  rational  theory  of 
nutrition,  secretion,  and,  in  short,  all  the  functions  of  tlie  vegeta- 
tive life,  considered  separately;  each  of  which  is  controlled  by  the 
influence  of  chemical  laws,  except  for  the  special  modifications  be- 
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lonsrinff  to  orofanic  conditions.  If  we  now  brine;  in  ao-ain  the  con- 
sidenition.  discarded  for  the  moment,  of  tlie  animal  life,  we  see 
that  it  could  in  no  way  alter  this  fundamental  suhordination,  though 
it  must  greatly  complicate  its  actual  application  :  for  we  have  seen 
that  the  animal  life,  notwithstanding  its  vast  imj^ortance,  can  never 
be  I'egarded  in  biology  otherwise  than  as  destined  to  extend  and 
])erfect  the  organic  life,  whose  general  natui-e  it  can  not  change. 
Such  an  intervention  modifies,  anew  and  largely,  the  chemical  laws 
of  the  purely  organic  functions,  so  as  to  render  the  effect  very 
difHcult  to  foresee;  but  not  the  less  do  these  laws  continue  to  con- 
trol the  aggregate  of  the  phenomena.  If,  for  instance,  a  cliange  in 
tlie  nervous  condition  of  a  superior  organism  disturbs  a  given  secre- 
tion, as  to  its  energy  or  even  its  nature,  we  can  not  conceive  that 
such  an  alteration  can  be  of  a  random  kind :  such  modifications, 
irregular  as  they  may  appear,  are  still  submitted  to  the  chemical 
laws  of  the  fundamental  organic  phenomenon,  which  permit  certain 
variations,  but  interdict  many  more.  Thus,  no  complication  pro- 
duced by  animal  life  can  withdraw  the  organic  functions  from  their 
subordination  to  the  laws  of  composition  and  decomposition.  This 
relation  is  so  important,  that  no  scientific  theory  could  be  conceived 
of  in  biology  without  it ;  since,  in  its  absence,  the  most  funda- 
mental phenomena  might  be  conceived  of  as  susceptible  of  arbitrary 
vai'iations,  which  would  not  admit  of  any  true  law.  When  we 
liear,  at  this  day,  on  the  subject  of  azote,  such  a  doctrine  as  that 
the  oi'ganism  has  the  power  of  spontaneously  creating  certain  ele- 
mentary substances,  we  perceive  how  indispensable  it  still  is  to  in- 
sist directly  on  those  principles  which  alone  can  restrain  the  spirit 
of  aberration. 

Besides  this  direct  subordination  of  biology  to  chemistry,  thei'e 
are  relations  of  method  between  them.  Observation  and  expei'i- 
mentation  being  much  more  ])erfect  in  chemistry,  they  serve  as  an 
admirable  training  for  biological  inquiry.  Again,  a  special  prop- 
erty of  chemistry  is  its  developing  the  art  of  scientific  nomenclature  ; 
and  it  is  in  chemistry  that  biologists  must  study  this  important  part 
of  the  positive  method,  though  it  can  not,  from  tlie  complexity  of 
their  science,  be  of  so  much  scientific  value  as  in  chemistry.  It  is 
on  the  model  of  the  chemical  nomenclature  that  those  systematic 
denominations  have  been  laid  down  by  which  biologists  have  classi- 
fied the  most  simple  anatomical  arrangements,  certain  well-defined 
pathological  states,  and  the  most  general  degrees  of  the  animal 
hierarchy:  and  it  is  by  a  continued  pui'suit  of  the  same  method 
that  further  improvements  will  be  effected. 

We  thus  see  wliy  biology  takes  its  place  next  after  chemistry, 
and  why  chemical  inquiries  constitute  a  natural  transition  from  tlie 
inorganic  to  the  organic  philosophy. 

The  subordination  of  biology  to  Physics  follows  from 

To  Phvsics  Ot/  •/ 

its  relation  to  Chemistry  :  but  there  are  also  direct  rea- 
sons, relating  both  to  doctrine  and  method,  why  it  should  be  so. 
As  to  doctrine, — it  is  clear  that  the  general  laws  of  one  or  more 
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branches  of  Physics  must  be  applied  in  tlie  analysis  of  any  physio- 
logical phenomenon.  This  application  is  necessary  in  theexainina- 
tion  of  the  meduini,  in  the  lirst  place;  and  the"  analysis  of  the 
medium  is  required  to  be  very  exact,  on  account  of  the  stroncr  effect 
of  its  variations  on  phenomena  so  easily  modified  as  those^f  the 
orcjanism.  And  next,  the  organism  itself  is  no  less  dependent  on 
those  lavys.  relating  as  they  do  to  weight,  heat,  electricity,  etc. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  biology  is  related  to  chemistry  throui^h  the 
organic  life,  it  is  related  to  Physics  by  the  animal  life,— the  most 
special  and  noble  of  the  sensations,  those  of  sight  and  hearing, 
requiring  for  the  starting-point  of  their  investigation  an  applicatioii 
of  optics  and  acoustics.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in  regard  to 
the  theory  of  utterance,  and  the  study  of  aninial  heat  and  the 
electric  properties  of  the  organism.  lit  remains  to  be  wished  that 
the  biologists  would  study  and  apply  these  laws  themselves,  instead 
of  committing  the  task  to  physicists:  but  they  have  hitherto  fol- 
lowed too  much  the  example  of  the  physicists,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  committed  the  application  of  mathematical  analysis  in 
their  own  science  to  the  geometers  ;  whereas,  it  can  not  be  too 
carefully  remembered  that  if  the  more  general  sciences  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  less  general,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
dependent  on  them,  the  students  of  the  higher  must  be  unfit,  in  vir- 
tue of  that  very  independence,  to  apply  them  to  a  more  complex 
science,  whose  conditions  they  can  not  sufficiently  understand.  If 
the  case  was  clear  in  regard  to  the  intrusion  of  the  geometers  into 
physics,  it  is  yet  more  so  with  regard  to  the  intrusion  of  the  physi- 
cists into  biology  ;  on  account  of  the  more  essential  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  two  sciences.  The  biologists  should  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  application  of  the  preceding  sciences  to  the'ir  own, 
instead  of  looking  to  the  physicists  for  guidance  which  can  only 
lead  them  astray. 

In  regard  to  Method,  biology  is  indebted  to  physics  for  the  most 
perfect  models  of  observation  and  experimentation.  Observations 
m  physics  are  of  a  sufficient  complexity  to  serve  as  a  tvpe  for  the 
same  method  in  biology,  if  divested  of  their  numerical  considera- 
tions, which  is  easily  done.  Chemistry,  however,  can  furnish  an 
ahnost  equally  good  model  in  simple  observation.  It  is  in  experi- 
mentation that  biologists  may  find  in  physics  a  special  training  for 
their  work.  As  the  most  perfect  models  are  found  in  the  study  of 
physics,  and  the  method  is  singularly  difficult  in  phvsiolocrv,  we  see 
how  important  the  contemplation  of  the  best  type  must  be  to  biol- 
ogists. Such  is  the  nature  of  the  dependence,  as  to  doctrine  and 
method,  of  biology  on  physics.  We  turn  next  to  its  relations  with 
Astronomy  ;  and  first,  with  regard  to  doctrine. 

The  relation  of  physiology  to  astronomy  is  more  im- 
portant  than   is  usually  supposed.     I  mean  something '"°^'""''"'''"'^- 
more  than  the  impossibility  of  understanding  the  theoW  of  weight, 
and  Its  effects  upon  the  organism,  apart  from  the  cons^ideration  of 
general   gravitation.     I   mean,   besides,  and    more   specially,  that 
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it  is  impossible  to  form  a  scientific  conception  of  the  conditions 
of  vital  existence  without  taking  into  the  account  the  aggregate 
astronomical  elements  that  characterize  the  planet  which  is  the 
liome  of  that  vital  existence.  We  shall  see  more  fully,  in  the 
next  book,  how  humanity  is  affected  by  these  astronomical  condi- 
tions ;  bnt  we  must  cursorily  review  these  relations  in  the  present 
connection. 

The  astronomical  data  proper  to  our  planet  are,  of  course,  stati- 
cal and  dynamical.  The  biological  importance  of  the  statical  con- 
ditions is  immediately  obvious.  No  one  questions  the  importance 
to  vital  existence  of  the  mass  of  our  planet  in. comparison  with  that 
of  the  sun,  which  determines  the  intensity  of  gravity  ;  or  of  its 
form,  which  regulates  the  direction  of  the  force  ;  or  of  the  funda- 
mental equilibrium  and  the  regular  oscillations  of  the  fluids  which 
cover  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  and  with  which  the  existence 
of  living  iJeiiigs  is  closely  implicated  ;  or  of  its  dimensions,  which 
limit  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  races,  and  especially  the  hu- 
man ;  or  of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  our  system,  which 
chiefly  determines  its  temperature.  Any  sudden  change  in  one  or 
more  of  these  conditions  would  largely  modify  the  phenomena  of 
life.  But  the  influence  of  the  dynamical  conditions  of  astronomy 
on  biological  study  is  yet  more  important.  Without  the  two  con- 
ditions of  the  fixity  of  the  poles  as  a  centre  of  rotation,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth,  there  w-ould  be  a 
continual  perturbation  of  the  organic  media  which  would  be  incom- 
patible with  life.  Bichat  pointed  out  that  the  iTitermittence  of  the 
proper  animal  life  is  subordinate  in  its  periods  to  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion of  our  planet ;  and  we  may  extend  the  observation  to  all  the 
pei'iodical  phenomeiui  of  any  organism,  in  both  the  normal  and 
patlioloirical  states,  allowance  being  made  for  secondary  and  tran- 
sient influences.  Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
in  every  organism,  the  total  duration  of  life  and  of  its  chief  natural 
phases  dej)ends  on  the  angular  velocity  proper  to  our  planet ;  for 
we  are  authorized  to  admit  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  must  be  shorter,  especially  in  the  animal  organism,  in 
pro])ortion  as  the  vital  phenomena  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly. 
If  the  earth  were  to  rotate  much  faster,  the  course  of  physiological 
phenomena  would  be  accelerated  in  proportion  ;  and  hence  life 
would  be  shortei- ;  so  that  the  duration  of  life  may  be  regarded  as 
dependent  on  the  duration  of  the  day.  If  the  duration  of  the  year 
were  changed,  the  life  of  the  organism  would  again  be  affected  :  but 
a  yet  more  striking  consideration  is  that  vital  existence  is  abso- 
lutely implicated  with  the  form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as  has  been 
observed  before.  If  that  ellipse  were  to  become,  instead  of  nearly 
circular,  as  eccentric  as  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  both  the  medium  and 
the  organism  would  undergo  a  change  fatal  to  vital  existence.  Thus 
the  small  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  one  of  the  main  con- 
ditions of  biological  phenomena,  almost  as  necessary  as  the  stability 
of  the  earth's  rotation  ;  and  every  other  element  of  the  annual  mo- 
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tion  exercises  an  influence,  more  or  less  marked,  on  biological  con- 
ditions, though  not  so  great  as  the  one  we  have  adduced.  Tiie 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  for  instance,  determines  the 
division  of  the  earth  into  climates,  and,  consequently,  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  living  species,  animal  and  vegetable.  And 
again,  through  the  alternation  of  seasons,  it  influences  the  jihases 
of  individual  existence  in  all  organisms;  and  there  is  no  doubt  thiit 
life  would  be  aifected  if  the  revolution  of  the  line  of  the  nodes  M-ere 
accelerated;  so  that  its  being  nearly  immoveable  has  some  biologi- 
cal value.  These  considerations  indicate  how  necessary  it  is  for 
biologists  to  inform  themselves  accurately,  and  without  any  intei- 
vention,  of  the  I'eal  elements  pro[)er  to  the  astronomical  constitution 
of  our  planet.  An  inexact  knowledge  will  not  suffice.  Tlie  laws 
of  the  hmits  of  variation  of  the  different  elements,  or,  at  least,  a 
scientific  analysis  of  the  chief  grounds  of  their  permanence,  are 
essential  to  biological  investigation;  and  these  can  be  obtained 
only  through  an  acquaintance  with  astronomical  conceptions,  both 
geometrical  and  mechanical. 

It  may  at  first  appeal-  anomalous,  and  a  breach  of  the  encyclope- 
dical arrangement  of  the  sciences,  that  astronomy  and  biology 
should  be  thus  immediately  and  eminently  connected,  while  two 
other  sciences  lie  between.  But,  indispensable  as  are  physics  and 
chemistry,  astronomy  and  biology  are,  by  their  nature,  the  two 
principal  branches  of  philosophy.  They,  the  complements  of  ench 
other,  include  in  their  rational  liarmony  the  general  system  of  our 
fundamental  conceptions.  The  solar  system  and  man  are  the  ex- 
treme terms  witliiu  which  our  ideas  will  for  ever  be  included.  The 
system  rirst,  and  then  Man,  according  to  the  positive  course  of  our 
speculative  reason:  and  the  reverse  in  the  active  process:  the 
laws  of  the  system  determining  those  of  Man,  and  remaining  un- 
affected by  them.  Between  these  two  i)olcs  of  natural  philosophv 
the  laws  of  phj^sics  interpose,  as  a  kind  of  complement  of  the 
astronomical  laws  ;  and  again,  those  of  chemistry,  as  an  immedinte 
preliminary  of  the  biological.  Such  being  the  rational  and  iiulis- 
soluble  constitution  of  these  sciences,  it  becomes  appurent  whv  I 
insisted  on  the  subordiiuition  of  the  study  of  Man  ro  that  of  tho 
system,  as  the  primary  philosophical  characteristic  of  positive 
biology. 

Though  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  mind,  when  it  was  in  its 
theological  state,  and  in  its  youthful  metaphysical  stage,  the  order  of 
these  sciences  was  reversed,  there  was  a  preparation  for  tJie  true 
view.  Through  all  the  fanciful  notions  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
about  the  physiological  influence  of  the  stars,  we  discern  a  strong 
though  vague  perception  of  some  connection  between  vital  and  ce- 
lestial phenomenn.  Like  all  pi'imitive  intuitions  of  the  understand- 
ing, this  one  needed  only  rectiflcation  by  the  positive  philosophy; 
under  the  usual  condition,  however,  of  being  partially  overthrown 
in  order  to  be  reorganized.  But  modern  students,  finding  no  as- 
tronomical conditions  in  the  course  of  their  anatomical  and  physio- 
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logical  observations,  have  discarded  tlie  idea  of  them  altogether, 
— as  if  it  were  possible  for  facts  to  bear  iiinnediate  testinioiiv  to 
the  conditions  without  which  tliey  could  not  exist,  and  which  do  not 
admit  of  a  moment's  suspension  !  Such  an  order  of  primitive  con- 
ditions is  however  now  established  beyond  dispute.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  return  to  vicious  or  exaggerated  notions  about  the 
physiological  influence  of  the  stars,  it  is  enough  to  bear  in  mind 
two  considerations:  first,  that  the  astronomical  conditions  of  vital 
existence  are  comprised  within  our  own  planetary  system  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  relate,  not  directly  to  the  organism,  but  to  its 
environment,  affecting  as  they  do  the  constitution  of  our  globe. 

In  regard  to  method, — the  importance  of  astronomical  study  to 
biologists  consists,  as  in  other  cases,  in  its  ofifei'ing  the  most  perfect 
model  of  philosophizing  on  any  phenomena  whatever;  the  impoit- 
ance  of  this  example  becoming  greater  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subordinate  scieiice,  on  account  of  the  sti'onger 
temptation  to  discursive  and  idle  inquii'ies  offered  by  the  latter. 
The  more  difficult  their  researches  become,  the  more  sedulous  should 
physiologists  be  to  refresh  their  positive  forces  at  the  soui'ce  of 
positive  knowledge;  and,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  few  general 
and  indisputable  conceptions  which  constitute  this  lofty  science,  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  baseless  notions  of  a  vital  ]u-incip]e, 
vital  foi'ces,  and  entities  of  that  character.  Hitherto,  all  advance 
in  positivity  in  biology  has  been  oljtained  at  the  expense  of  its  dig- 
nity, which  has  always  been  implicated  with  an  iiriaginary  origin  of 
life,  of  sensibility,  etc.:  but  when  physiologists  have  learned  from 
their  study  of  gravitation  and  other  primary  laws  how  to  confine 
themselves  to  true  science,  their  subject  will  rise  to  the  highest 
elevation  that  positivity  admits  of, — that  rational  prevision  of  events 
which  is,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  the  end  of  true  science  : — an  end 
to  be  aimed  at  in  biology,  as  it  is  perfectly  fulfilled  in  astronomy. 

Here,  too,  must  biologists  learn  the  chai'acter  of  sound  scientific 
hypotiies^s.  This  method  is  eminently  wanted  in  so  complex  a 
study  as  physiology  ;  but  it  has  been  as  yet  used  with  very  little 
effect.  The  way  is,  undoubtedly,  todetei'mine  the  oigan  from  the 
function, or  the  function  from  the  organ.  It  is  permissible  to  form 
the  most  plausible  hypothesis  as  to  the  unknown  function  of  a  given 
organ,  or  the  concealed  organ  of  a  manifest  function.  H'  the  sup- 
position be  in  harmou}'  with  existing  knowledge,  if  it  be  held  pro- 
visionally, and  if  it  be  capable  of  a  positive  verification,  it  may 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  is  simply  a  use  of  a 
right  of  the  human  mind,  exercised  as  in  astronomy.  The  only 
eminent  example  known  to  me  of  sound  hypothesis  in  biology  is 
that  of  M.  Broussais,  in  proposing  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal  as  the  seat  of  so-called  essential  fevers.  Whether 
he  was  mistaken  or  not,  is  not  the  question.  His  hypothesis  being 
open  to  unqucstional)le  confirmation  or  subversion,  it  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  study  of  jvathology  in  a  positive  manner:  and  it  will 
stand  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  first  example  of  ilie 
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spontaneous  introduction  of  a  sound  iijpotlietical  method  into  tlie 
positive  study  of  living  beings:  a  method  derived  from  the  i-egion 
of  astronomy. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  relation  of  biology  to  mathematics. 

The  encroachments  of  the  pure  geometers  upon  the 
domain  of  biology  have  been  attended  with  the  same 
mischief,  but  in  an  aggravated  form,  that  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
case  of  other  sciences.  This  mischief  has  led  physiologists  to  re- 
pndiate  mathematics  altogether,and  open  an  impassable  gnlf  between 
themselves  and  the  geomerei-s.  This  is  a  mistake;  inasmuch  as 
their  science  camiot  be  severed  from  that  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  it  is  oidy  through  the  admission 
of  this  that  they  can  maintain  the  originality  and  independence  of 
their  scientitic  labors.  The  rational  study  of  nature  proceeds  on 
the  ground  that  all  ])henomena  are  subject  to  invariable  laws,  which 
it  is  the  business  of  philosophical  speculation  to  discover.  It  is 
needless  to  prove  that  on  any  other  supposition,  science  could  not 
exist,  and  our  collections  of  facts  could  yield  no  result.  In  the 
phenomena  of  living  bodies,  as  in  all  others,  every  action  proceeds 
according  to  precise,  that  is,  mathematical  laws,  which  we  should 
ascertain  if  we  could  study  each  phenomenon  by  itself.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  inorganic  world  are,  for  the  most  part,  simple  enough 
to  be  calculable  :  those  of  the  organic  world  are  too  complex  for 
our  management  :  but  this  has  nothino^  to  do  with  anv  difference  in 
their  nature.  And  this  is  the  view  which  both  geometers  and 
biologists  should  bear  in  mind. 

If  in  astronomy  our  calculations  are  baffled  when  we  pass  be- 
yond two  or  three  essential  conditions,  it  is  evident  how  impracti- 
cable  they  must  be  amidst  the  inextricable  complications  of  pliN'si- 
ology.  And  again,  this  complexity  prev^ents  our  ever  effecting  a 
mathematical  disclosure  of  the  elementary  laws  of  the  science. 
This  excludes  all  idea  of  this  method  of  philosophizing  in  biology; 
for  these  laws  are  no  otherwise  accessible  than  by  the  immediate 
analysis  of  their  luimerical  effects.  ISTow,  whichever  way  vital 
phenomena  are  looked  at,  they  present  such  endless  and  incessant 
variations  in  their  numbers,  that  geometers  are  baffled  as  completely 
as  if  those  degrees  were  entirely  arbitrai-y.  Even  numerical 
chemisti-y  is  inapplicable  to  bodies  whose  molecular  composition 
varies  incessantly  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  distinguishing  character 
of  living  organisms.  However  hurtful  may  have  been  the  incursions 
of  the  geometers,  direct  and  indirect,  into  a  domain  which  it  is  not 
for  them  to  cultivate,  the  physiologists  are  not  the  less  wrong  in 
turning  away  from  mathematics  altogether.  It  is  not  only  that 
without  mathematics  they  could  not  receive  their  due  preliminary 
training  in  the  intervening  sciences  :  it  is  further  necessary  for  them 
to  have  geometrical  and  mechanical  knowledge,  to  understand  the 
structure  and  the  play  of  the  complex  apparatus  of  the  living,  and 
especially  the  animal  oi-ganism.  Aninnd  mechanics,  statical  ;nid 
dynamical,  must  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  ;ire  i<;:norant  of  the 
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general  laws  of  rational  mechanics.  The  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
motion  are,  as  we  saw  when  treating  of  them,  absolutely  universal 
in  their  action,  depending  wholly  on  the  energy,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  nature  of  tlie  forces  considered:  and  the  only  difficulty  is  in 
their  numerical  application  in  cases  of  comjDlexity.  Thus,  discard- 
ing all  idea  of  a  numerical  application  in  biology,  we  perceive  that 
the  general  theorems  of  statics  and  dynamics  must  be  steadily 
verified  in  the  mechanism  of  living  bodies,  on  the  rational  study  of 
which  they  cast  an  indispensable  light.  The  highest  orders  of 
animals  act,  in  repose  and  motion,  like  any  other  mechanical  ap- 
paratus of  similar  complexity,  with  the  one  difference  of  tlie  mover, 
which  has  no  power  to  alter  the  laws  of  motion  and  equilibrium. 
The  participation  of  rational  mechanics  in  positive  biology  is  thus 
evident.  Mechanics  can  not  dispense  with  geometry  ;  and  besides, 
we  see  how  anatomical  and  physiological  speculations  involve  con- 
siderations of  form  and  position,  and  require  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  tlie  princijml  geometrical  laws  Avhich  may  cast  light  upon  those 
complex  relations. 

In  regard  to  method,  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  a  perfect 
model  of  reasoning,  the  more  earnestly  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  science  concerned,  is  applicable  in  regard  to  Mathe- 
matics, as  to  Astronomy ;  only  with  still  greater  urgency.  In 
mathematics  we  find  tlie  primitive  source  of  rationality ;  and  to 
mathematics  must  the  biologists  resort  for  means  to  carry  on  their 
researches.  If  biologists  have  hitherto  not  done  this,  but  contented 
themselves  with  what  is  called  logic,  apart  from  all  determinate 
reasoning,  much  of  the  fault  is  chargeable  upon  the  indifference  of 
geometers  about  duly  organizing  the  whole  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge. The  imperfect  and  inadequate  character  of  the  elementary 
treatises  on  mathematics  that  have  hitherto  been  given  to  the  world 
quite  accounts  for  the  neglect  of  the  fundamental  logical  properties 
of  mathematical  science  by  even  intelligent  minds.  It  accounts 
also  for  the  exaggerations  of  some  philosophers,  who  maintain  that, 
far  from  preparing  the  intellectual  organ  for  the  rational  interpre- 
tation of  nature,  a  mathematical  education  ratlicr  tends  to  develop 
a  spirit  of  sophistical  argumentation  and  illusory  speculation. 
Such  an  abuse,  however,  can  not  affect  the  real  value  of  mathemat- 
ics as  a  means  of  positive  education  ;  but  rather  exhibits  the  neces- 
sity of  a  philosophical  renovation  of  the  whole  system  of  mathe- 
matical instruction.  Whatever  advantage  can  be  attributed  to. 
logic  in  directing  and  strengthening  the  action  of  the  understanding 
is  found  in  a  higher  degree  in  mathematical  study,  with  the  immense 
added  advantage  of  a  determinate  subject,  distinctly  circumscribed, 
admitting  of  the  utmost  precision,  and  free  from  the  danger  which 
is  inherent  in  all  abstract  logic — of  leading  to  useless  and  puerile 
rules,  or  to  vain  ontological  speculations.  The  positive  method, 
being  everywhere  identical,  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  art  of  reason- 
ing as  anywhere  else  :  and  this  is  wliy  no  science,  whether  biology 
Dr  any  other,  can  offer  any  kind  of  reasoning,  of  which  mathematics 
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does  not  supply  a  simpler  and  purer  counterpart.  Thus,  we  are 
enabled  to  eliminate  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  old  philos- 
ophy which  could  even  appear  to  ofler  any  real  utility ;  tlie  logical 
part,  the  value  of  which  is  irrevocably  absorbed  by  mathematical 
science.  Hither,  then,  must  biologists  come,  to  study  the  logical 
art  so  as  to  apply  it  to  the  advancement  of  their  difficult  researches. 
In  this  school  must  they  learn  familiarly  the  real  characters  and 
conditions  of  scientific  evidence,  in  order  to  transfer  it  afterward 
to  the  province  of  their  own  theories.  The  study  of  it  here,  in  the 
most  simple  and  perfect  cases,  is  the  only  sound  preparation  for  its 
recognition  in  the  most  complex. 

The  study  is  equally  necessary  for  the  formation  of  intellectual 
habits  ;  for  obtaining  an  aptitude  in  forming  and  sustaining  positive 
abstractions,  without  which  the  comparative  method  can  not  be 
used  in  either  anatomy  or  physiology.  The  abstraction  which  is  to 
be  the  standard  of  comparison  must  be  first  clearly  formed,  and 
then  steadily  maintained  in  its  integrity,  or  the  analysis  becomes 
abortive  :  and  this  is  so  completely  in  the  spirit  of  mathematical 
combinations,  that  practice  in  them  is  the  best  preparation  ibr  it. 
A  student  who  can  not  accomplish  the  process  in  the  more  simple 
case  may  be  assured  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  the  higher  order  of 
biological  researches,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  the  humbler  office 
of  collecting  materials  for  the  use  of  minds  of  another  order. 
Hence  arises  another  use  of  mathematical  training — that  of  testing 
and  clas-iifying  minds,  as  well  as  preparing  and  guiding  them. 
Probably  as  much  good  would  be  done  by  excluding  the  students 
who  only  encumber  the  science  by  aimless  and  desultory  inquiries, 
as  by  fitly  instituting  those  who  can  better  fulfil  its  conditions. 

There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  use  of  sci-  ^se  of  scieutific 
«ntific  fictions,  so  common  in  the  hands  of  geometers,  fi^t'^"*. 
fihould  not  be  introduced  into  biology,  if  systematically  employed, 
and  adopted  with  sufficient  sobriety.  In  mathematical  studies, 
great  advantages  have  arisen  from  imagining  a  series  of  hypothet- 
ical cases,  the  consideration  of  which,  though  artificial,  may  aid 
the  clearing  up  of  the  real  subject,  or  its  fundamental  elaboration. 
This  art  is  usually  confounded  with  that  of  hypotheses ;  but  it  is 
entirely  different,  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  case  the  solution  alone 
is  imaginary;  whereas,  in  the  former,  the  problem  itself  is  radically 
ideal.  Its  use  can  never  be  in  biology  comparable  to  what  it  is  in 
mathematics ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  abstract  character  of  the 
higher  conceptions  of  comparative  biology  renders  them  susceptible 
of  such  treatment.  The  process  would  be  to  intercalate,  among 
different  known  organisms,  certain  purely  fictitious  organisms,  so 
imagined  as  to  facilitate  their  comparison,  by  rendering  the  biologi- 
cal series  more  homogeneous  and  continuous  ;  and  it  might  be  that 
several  might  hereafter  meet  with  more  or  less  of  a  realization 
among  organisms  hitherto  unexplored.  It  may  be  possible,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  diving  bodies,  to  conceive  of  a 
flew  organism  capable  of  fulfilling  certain  given  conditions  of  exist- 
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ence.  However  that  may  be,  the  collocation  of  real  cases  with 
well-imagined  ones,  after  the  manner  of  geometers,  will  doubtless 
be  practised  hereafter,  to  complete  the  general  laws  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  possibly  to  anticipate  occasionally  the 
direct  exploration.  Even  now,  the  rational  use  of  such  an  artifice 
might  greatly  simplify  and  clear  up  the  ordinary  system  of  pure 
biological  instruction.  But  it  is  only  the  highest  order  of  investi- 
gators who  can  be  intrusted  with  it.  Whenever  it  is  adopted,  it 
will  constitute  another  ground  of  relation  between  biology  and 
mathematics. 

We  have  now  gone  over  all  those  grounds — both  of  doctrine  and 
01  method.  Of  the  three  parts  of  mathematics.  Mechanics  is  con- 
nected with  biology  in  the  scientific  point  of  view ;  and  geometry 
in  the  logical :  while  both  rest  upon  the  analytical  theories  which 
are  indispensable  to  their  systematic  development. 

This  specification  of  the  relations  of  biology  determines  its  rank 
in  the  hierarchy  of  sciences.  From  this  again  we  learn  the  kind 
and  degree  of  perfection  of  which  biology  is  susceptible  ;  and,  more 
directly,  the  rational  plan  of  preliminary  education  which  it  indi- 
cates. 

If  the  perfection  of  a  science  were  to  be  estimated 
prospects  of  the  by  tho  mcaus  of  its  pursuit,  biology  would  evidently 
science.  cxccl  all  othcrs ;  for  we  can  concentrate  upon  it  the 

whole  of  the  resources  of  observation  and  of  reasoning  oflered  by 
all  the  others,  together  with  some  of  high  importance  appropriate 
to  itself.  Yet,  all  this  wealth  of  resources  is  an  insufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  accumulated  obstacles  which  beset  the  science. 
The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  its  recent  passage  into  the  positive 
state  as  in  the  high  complexity  of  its  phenomena.  After  the  wisest 
use  of  all  our  resources,  this  study  must  ever  remain  inferior  to  all 
the  departments  of  inorganic  philosophy,  not  excepting  chemistry 
itself.  Still,  its  speculative  improvement  will  be  greater  than 
might  be  supposed  by  those  who  are  unaware  how  incomplete  and 
barren  is  the  accumulation  of  observations  and  heterogeneous  con- 
ceptions Avhich  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  science.  All  that  has 
yet  been  done  should  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  operation — an 
ascertainment  and  trial  of  means,  hitherto  provisional,  but  hence- 
forth to  be  organized.  Such  an  organization  having  really  taken 
place  among  a  few  qualified  investigators,  the  state  of  the  science 
may  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory.  As  for  the  direct  establish- 
ment of  biological  laws,  the  few  positive  ideas  that  we  have  ob- 
tained justify  the  expectation  that  the  science  of  living  bodies  may 
attain  to  a  real  co-ordination  of  phenomena,  and  therefore  to  their 
prevision,  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent. 

R.  uisite  Fduca-  ''^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  rcquisitc  education — as  it  comprehends 
lio"  the  study  of  the  preceding  sciences,  from  mathematics 

downward,  it  is  clearly  of  a  more  extensive  and  difficult  order  than 
any  hitherto  prescribed.  But  the  time  saved  from  the  useless  study 
of  words,  and  from  futile  metaphysical  speculations,  would  suffice 
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for  all  the  purposes  of  the  regenerated  science,  which  discards  these 
encumbrances. 

If,  next,  we  look  at  the  reaction  of  the  science  on  the  education 
of  the  general  mind,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  posi- 
tive study  of  Man  affords  to  observers  the  best  test  and  measure  of 
the  mental  power  of  those  who  pursue  the  study.  In  other  sci- 
ences, the  real  power  of  the  inquirer  and  the  value  of  his  acquisi- 
tions are  concealed  from  popular  estimate  by  the  scientific  artifices 
which  are  requisite  for  the  pursuit ;  as  in  the  case  of  mathematics, 
whose  hieroglyphic  language  is  very  imposing  to  the  uninitiated : 
so  that  men  of  extremely  sniafl  ability,  rendering  very  dou])tful  ser- 
vices, have  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  themselves  and  their 
achievements.  But  this  can  hardly  take  place  in  biology  ;  and  the 
preference  which  popular  good  sense  has  accorded  to  the  study  of 
Man  as  a  test  of  scientific  intelligence  is  therefore  well-grounded. 
Here  the  most  important  phenomena  are  common  to  all ;  and  the 
race  may  be  said  to  concur  in  the  study  of  Man  :  and,  the  more  dif- 
ficult and  doubtful  the  ascertainment  of  general  laws  in  so  complex 
a  science,  the  higher  is  the  value  of  individual  and  original  medita- 
tion. When  these  laws  become  better  known,  this  originality  will 
yield  some  of  its  value  to  the  ability  which  will  then  be  requisite 
for  their  application.  The  moral  world  will,  under  all  future,  as 
under  all  past  circumstances,  regard  the  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture as  the  most  indubitable  sign,  and  the  commonest  measure,  of 
true  intellectual  superiority. 

The  first  intellectual  influence  of  the  science  is  in  perfecting,  or 
rather  developing,  two  of  the  most  important  of  our  elementary 
powers,  which  are  little  required  by  the  preceding  sciences  ; — the 
arts  of  comparison  and  of  classification,  which,  however  necessary 
to  each  other,  are  perfectly  distinct.  Of  the  first,  I  have  said 
enough  ;  and  of  the  second  I  shall  speak  hereafter ;  so  that  I  have 
now  only  to  indicate  its  function  in  biology. 

The  universal  theory  of  philosophical  classifications,  ^rt  of  dassifica- 
necessary  not  only  to  aid  the  memory  but  to  perfect  "°" 
scientific  combinations,  can  not  be  absent  from  any  branch  of  natu- 
ral philosophy :  but  it  is  incontestable  that  the  full  development  of 
the  art  of  classification  was  reserved  for  biological  science.  As  we 
have  seen  before,  each  of  our  elementary  powers  must  be  specially 
developed  by  that  one  of  our  positive  studies  which  requires  its 
most  urgent  application,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  offers  it  th& 
most  extended  field.  Under  both  aspects,  biology  tends,  more  than 
any  other  science,  to  favor  the  spontaneous  rise  of  the  general  the- 
ory of  classifications.  First,  no  other  so  urgently  claims  a  series  of 
rational  classifications,  on  account  both  of  the  multiplicity  of  dis- 
tinct but  analogous  beings,  and  of  the  necessity  of  organizing  a 
systematic  comparison  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  biological  hierarchy ; 
and  next,  the  same  characteristics  which  demand  these  classifica- 
tions facilitate  their  spontaneous  establishment.  The  multiplicity 
and  complexity  are  not,  as  might  at  first  ap])ear.  obstacles  to  the 
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systematic  arrangement  of  subjects  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  aids, 
as  the  diversity  of  their  relations  offers  a  greater  number  of  analo- 
gies, more  extensive  and  easy  to  lay  hold  of.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  classification  of  animals  is  superior  to  that  of  vegetables ; 
the  greater  variety  and  complexity  of  animal  organisms  affording  a 
better  hold  for  the  art  of  classifying.  And  thus  we  see  that  the 
very  difficulties  of  the  science  are  of  a  nature  at  once  to  require 
and  permit  the  most  marked  and  spontaneous  development  of  the 
general  art  of  classification  ;  and  hither  must  the  student  in  every 
other  department  of  science  resort,  to  form  his  conceptions  of  this 
all-important  method.  Here  alone  can  geometers,  astronomers, 
physicists,  and  even  chemists  learn  the  formation  of  natural  groups, 
and  their  rational  co-ordination ;  and  yet  more,  the  general  princi- 
ple of  the  subordination  of  characteristics,  which  constitutes  the 
chief  artifice  of  the  method.  The  biologists  alone,  at  this  day,  can 
be  in  habitual  possession  of  clear  and  positive  ideas  in  these  three 
relations. — Each  of  the  fundamental  sciences  has,  as  we  have 
already  so  often  seen,  the  exclusive  property  of  specially  develop- 
ing some  one  of  the  great  logical  procedures  of  which  the  whole 
positive  method  is  composed  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  more  complex, 
while  dependent  on  the  simpler,  react  on  their  superiors  by  afford- 
ing them  new  rational  powers  and  instruments.  In  this  view  of  the 
hierarchical  character  and  unity  of  the  system  of  human  knowledge, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  isolation  still  practised  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  positive  studies  is  as  hurtful  to  their  special  progress  as 
to  their  collective  action  upon  the  intellectual  government  of  the 
human  race. 

Looking  now  to  the  higher  functions  of  this  science 

Influence  of  Ri-  .,        .     ,,  .,  ...  •    -j.  „  n 

oiogy  upon  tiie  — its  influcnce  upon  the  positive  spirit,  as  well  as 
Positive  spirit,  jnethod — we  have  only  to  try  it  by  the  test  proposed 
before ; — its  power  of  destroying  theological  conceptions  in  two 
ways : — by  the  rational  prevision  of  phenomena,  and  by  the  volun- 
tary modification  of  them  which  it  enables  Man  to  exercise.  As 
the  phenomena  of  any  science  become  more  complex,  the  first  power 
decreases,  and  the  other  increases,  so  that  the  one  or  the  other  is 
always  present  to  show,  unquestionably,  that  the  events  of  the 
world  are  not  ruled  by  supernatural  will,  but  by  natural  laws. 
Biological  science  eminently  answers  to  this  test.  While  its  com- 
plexity allows  little  prevision,  at  present,  in  regard  to  its  i)henoin- 
ena,  it  supplies  us  with  a  full  equivalent,  in  regard  to  theological 
■conce})tions,  in  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  analysis  of  the  condi- 
tions of  action  of  living  bodies.  The  natural  op))Osition  of  this  spe- 
cies of  investigation  to  every  kind  of  theological  and  mctajjliysical 
conception  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  case  of  intellectual  and 
affective  phenomena — the  positivism  of  which  is  very  recent,  and 
which,  with  the  social  phenomena  that  are  derived  from  tliem,  are 
the  last  battle-ground,  in  the  popular  view,  between  the  positive 
philosophy  and  the  ancient.  In  virtue  of  their  complexity,  these 
phenomena  are  precisely  those  which  require  the  most  determinate 
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a,nd  extensive  concurrence  of  various  conditions,  exterior  and  inte- 
rior ;  so  that  the  positive  study  of  them  is  emir.ently  fitted  to  ex- 
pose the  futility  of  the  abstract  explanations  derived  from  the 
theological  or  metaphysical  philoso])hy.  Hence,  we  easily  under- 
stand the  marked  aversion  which  this  study  is  privileged  to  arouse 
among  diflcront  sects  of  theologians  and  metapliysicians.  As  the 
labors  of  anatomists  and  physiologists  disclose  the  intimate  depend- 
ence of  moral  ))hcnomena  on  the  organism  and  its  environment,  there 
is  something  very  striking  in  the  vain  eflbrts  of  followers  of  the  old 
philosophies  to  harmonize  with  these  facts  the  illusory  play  of  super- 
natural influences  or  psychological  entities.  Thus  has  the  develop- 
ment of  biological  science  put  the  positive  philosophy  in  possession 
of  the  very  stronghold  of  the  ancient  philosophy.  The  same  effect 
becomes  even  more  striking  in  the  other  direction,  from  biological 
phenomena  being,  beyond  all  others,  susceptible  of  modificatiou 
from  human  intervention.  We  have  a  large  power  of  affecting  both 
the  organism  and  its  environment,  from  the  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  conditions  which  concur  in  their  existence  :  and  our  vol- 
untary power  of  disturbing  phenomena,  of  suspending,  and  even 
destroying  tiiem,  is  so  striking  as  to  compel  us  to  reject  all  idea  of 
a  theological  or  metaphysical  direction.  As  in  the  other  case,  of 
which  indeed  it  is  a  mere  extension,  this  effect  is  most  particularly 
marked  in  regard  to  moral  phenomena,  properly  so  called,  which 
are  more  susceptible  of  modification  than  any  others.  The  most 
obstinate  psychologist  could  not  well  persist  in  maintaining  the 
sovereign  independence  of  his  intellectual  entities,  if  he  would  con- 
sider that  tlie  mere  standing  on  his  head  for  a  moment  would  put  a 
complete  stop  to  the  course  of  his  own  speculations.  Much  as  we 
may  wish  that,  in  addition  to  these  evidences,  we  had  that  of  an 
extensive  i)Ower  of  scientific  prevision  in  biology,  such  a  power  is 
not  needed  for  tlie  conclusions  of  popular  good  sense.  This  pre- 
vision is  not  always  l)aftied :  and  its  success  in  a  few  marked  cases 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  general  mind  that  the  phenomena  of  livin,g 
bodies  are  subject,  like  all  others,  to  invariable  natural  laws,  which 
we  are  prevented  from  interpreting  in  all  cases  only  by  their 
extreme  complexity. 

But,  moreover,  positive  l)iology  has  a  special  conquest  of  its  own 
over  the  theological  and  metaphysical  systems,  by  which  it  has 
converted  an  ancient  dogma  into  a  new  principle.  In  chemistry 
the  same  thing  occurred  when  the  primitive  notion  of  absolute  cre- 
ation and  destruction  was  converted  into  the  precise  conception  of 
perpetual  decomposition  and  recomposition.  In  Astronomy,  the 
same  thing  occurred  when  the  hypothesis  of  final  causes  and 
providential  rule  gave  place  to  the  view  of  the  solar  system  as 
the  necessary  and  spontaneous  result  of  the  mutual  action  of  the 
princi))al  masses  which  compose  it.  Biology,  in  its  close  connec- 
t\on  with  astronomy,  has  completed  this  demonstration.  Attacking, 
m  its  own  way,  the  elementary  dogma  of  final  causes,  it  has  gradu- 
ally transformed  it  into  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  conditions 
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of  existence,  which  it  is  the  particular  aptitude  of  biology  to  develop 
and  systemize.  It  is  a  great  error  in  anatomists  and  physiologists 
— an  error  fatal  to  both  science  and  theology — to  endeavor  to  unite 
the  two  views.  Science  compels  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
organ  without  a  function,  and  no  function  without  an  organ.  Under 
the  old  theological  influences,  students  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  anti-scientific  admiration  when  they  find  the  conditions  and 
the  fulfilment  coincide — when,  having  observed  a  function,  anatom- 
ical analysis  discloses  a  statical  position  in  the  organism  which 
allows  the  fulfilment  of  the  function.  This  irrational  and  barren 
admiration  is  hurtful  to  science,  by  habituating  us  to  suppose  that 
all  organic  acts  are  ettected  as  perfectly  as  we  can  imagine,  thus 
repressing  the  expansion  of  our  biological  speculations,  and  indu- 
cing us  to  admire  complexities  which  are  evidently  injurious :  and 
it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  religious  aims,  as  it  assigns  human  wis- 
dom as  the  rule  and  even  the  limit  of  the  divine,  which,  if  such  a 
parallel  is  to  be  established,  must  often  appear  to  be  the  inferior  of 
the  two.  Though  we  can  not  imagine  radically  new  organisms,  we 
can,  as  I  showed  in  my  suggestion  about  the  use  of  scientific  fictions, 
conceive  of  organizations  which  should  differ  distinctly  from  any 
that  are  known  to  us,  and  which  should  be  incontestably  superior  to 
them  in  certain  determinate  respects.  The  philosophical  principle 
of  the  conditions  of  existence  is  in  fact  simply  the  direct  conception 
of  the  necessary  harmony  of  the  statical  and  the  dynamical  analyses 
of  the  subject  proposed.  This  principle  is  eminently  adapted  to  the 
science  of  biology,  which  is  continually  engaged  in  establishing  a 
harmony  between  the  means  and  the  end  ;  and  nowhere  else,  there- 
fore, is  seen  in  such  perfection,  that  double  analysis,  statical  and 
dynamical,  which  is  found  everywhere. 

These,  then,  are  the  philosophical  properties  of  positive  biology. 
To  complete  our  review  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  we  have  only 
to  note  briefly  the  division  and  rational  co-ordination  of  its  parts. 
Distribution  of  ^^  ^^6^  ^^^^  Ml  withiu  thc  scope  of  this  work  to  no- 
the  science.  tlcc  scveral  branches  of  positive  biological  knowledge, 
which  are  of  extreme  importance  in  their  own  place,  but  secondary 
in  regard  to  the  principles  of  positive  philosophy.  We  have  no 
concern  here  with  pathology,  and  the  corresponding  medical  art ; 
nor  with  natural  history,  and  the  corresponding  art  of  the  educa- 
tion of  organisms.  These  are  naturally,  and  not  untruly,  called 
biological  studies :  but  we  must  here  confine  the  term  strictly  to 
the  speculative  and  abstract  researches  which  are  the  foundation  of 
the  science.  The  interior  distribution  of  the  science,  thus  regard- 
ed, is  this. 

The  speculative  and  abstract  study  of  the  organism  must  be 
divided,  first,  into  statics  and  dynamics  ;  according  as  we  are  seek- 
ing the  laws  of  organization  or  those  of  life :  and  again,  statical 
biology  must  be  divided  into  two  parts,  to  which  M.  de  Blainville 
has  given  the  name,  in  regard  to  animals,  of  zootomy  and  zoolaxi/, 
according  as  we  study  the  structure  and  composition  of  individual 
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organisms,  or  construct  the  great  l).iological  hierarchy  which  results 
from  the  comparison  of  all  known  organisms.  It  would  be  easy  to 
modify  M.  de  Blainville's  terms  so  as  to  make  them  common  to 
animals  and  vegetables.  Dynamical  biology,  to  which  we  may  give 
the  name  bionomy,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  the  whole  set  of  studies 
evidently  admits  of  no  analogous  subdivision.  The  general  name 
of  Biology  thus  includes  the  three  divisions,  biotomy,  biotaxy,  and 
pure  bionomy,  or  physiology  properly  so  called. 

Their  detinition  exhibits  their  necessary  dependence  ;  and  thereby 
determines  also  their  philosophical  co-ordination.  While  it  is  uni- 
versally allowed  that  anatomical  ideas  are  indispensable  to  physio- 
logical studies,  because  the  structure  must  be  known  before  its 
action  can  be  judged  of,  the  subordination  of  bionomy  to  biotaxy 
is  not  so  well  understood.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  place  of 
any  organism  in  the  scale  must  be  known  before  its  aggregate 
phenomena  can  be  efiectually  studied  :  and  again,  the  consideration 
of  this  hierarchy  is  indispensable  to  the  use  of  that  grandest  in- 
strument of  all, — the  comparative  method.  Thus,  from^  every  point 
of  view,  the  double  relation  of  dynamical  to  statical  biology  is  un- 
questionable. 

The  two  divisions  of  statical  biology  are  less  clearly  marked  ; 
and  it  even  appears  as  if,  in  regard  to  them,  we  were  involved  in  a 
vicious  circle :  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rational  classification  of 
living  beings  requires  the  antecedent  knowledge  of  their  organiza- 
tion, it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  anatomy  itself,  like 
physiology,  can  not  be  studied,  in  regard  to  all  organisms,  without 
an  antecedent  formation  of  the  biological  hierarchy.  Thus  we  must 
admit  a  consolidation  of  the  respective  advancements  of  biotomic 
and  biotaxic  studies,  through  their  intimate  connection.  In  such  a 
case,  as  a  separation  and  determinate  co-ordination  are  required  by 
our  understandings,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  can  not  hesitate  to 
make  a  dogmatic  arrangement, — placing  the  theory  of  organization 
before  that  of  classification, — for  the  last  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  first ;  while  the  first  could  meet  some  wants,  though  in  a 
restricted  way,  without  the  second.  In  a  word,  none  but  known 
organisms  can  be  classified  ;  whereas  they  all  can  and  must  be 
studied,  to  a  certain  extent,  without  being  mutually  compared. 
And  again,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  a  systematic  exposition  of 
anatomical  philosophy,  we  should  not  borrow  directly  from  biotaxy 
its  construction  of  the  organic  hierarchy ;  an  anticipation  which 
involves  much  less  inconvenience  than  severing  the  complete  study 
of  structure. — However,  it  most  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  any 
system  will  have  to  undergo  a  general  revision,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  relations  of  its  parts :  the  relations,  not 
only  of  the  two  sections  of  statical  biology,  but  of  both  to  the 
dynamical.  This  consideration  goes  far  to  diminish  the  import 
ance  assigned  to  these  questions  of  priority :  and  the  only  reason 
why  such  a  revision  appears  more  necessary  in  biology  than  in  the 
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other  science  is,  that  there  is  a  profounder  accordance  between  its 
departments  than  we  find  in  theirs. 

The  interior  distribution  of  these  three  departments  is  deter- 
mined, as  usual,  by  the  order  of  dependence  of  phenomena,  on  the 
ground  of  their  relative  generality.  Thus,  the  theory  of  the  organic 
life  precedes  that  of  the  animal :  and  the  theoiy  of  the  highest 
functions  and  organs  of  Man  terminates  the  biological  system. 

It  has  often  been  a  question  whether,  in  studying 
o  pg.i.  g^^i^  organ  and  function  in  the  whole  scale,  it  is  best 
to  begin  at  the  one  end  or  the  other ; — to  begin  with  Man  or  the 
simplest  known  organism,  I  do  not  consider  this  question  so  all-im- 
portant as  it  is  often  supposed,  as  all  qualified  inquiries  admit  the 
necessity  of  using  the  two  methods  alternately,  whichever  is  taken 
first :  but  I  think  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
study  of  the  organic  and  that  of  the  animal  life.  The  functions  of 
the  first  being  chemical,  it  is  less  necessary  to  begin  with  Man ; 
and  I  think  there  may  be  a  scientific  advantage  in  studying  the  vege- 
table organism  first,  in  which  that  kind  of  functions  is  the  more  pure 
and  more  marked,  and  therefore  the  more  easily  and  completely  studi- 
ed :  but  every  investigation,  anatomical  or  physiological,  relating  to 
animal  life,  most  be  obscure  if  it  began  elsewhere  than  with  Man, 
who  is  the  only  lieing  in  wliich  such  an  order  of  phenomena  is  im- 
mediately intelligible.  It  is  evidently  the  obvious  state  of  Man, 
more  and  more  degraded,  and  not  the  indecisive  state  of  the  sponge, 
more  and  more  improved,  that  we  should  pursue,  through  the  animal 
series,  when  we  are  analyzing  any  of  the  constituent  characters  of 
animality.  If  we  seem  to  be  by  this  procedure  deserting  the  or- 
dinary course  of  passing  from  the  most  general  and  simple  subject 
to  the  most  particular  and  complex,  it  is  only  to  conform  the  better 
to  the  philosophical  principle  which  prescribes  that  very  course, 
and  which  leads  us  from  the  most  known  subjects  to  the  least 
known.  In  all  cases  but  this,  the  usual  course  is  the  fittest,  in  bio- 
logical studies. 

Here  we  conclude  our  review  of  biological  science  as  a  whole. 
The  extent  to  which  I  have  carried  out  the  survey  will  allow  us  to 
consider  its  separate  portions  very  briefly.  In  doing  so,  I  shall 
follow  the  order  just  laid  down,  passing  from  the  simple  considera- 
tions of  pure  anatomy  to  that  positive  study  of  phenomena  of  the 
intellect  and  the  aifections,  as  the  highest  part  of  human  nature, 
which  will  carry  us  over  from  biology  to  Social  Physics, — the  final 
object  of  this  work. 
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ANATOMICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

It  was  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  Development  of 
that  Daubenton  and  Vicq-d'x\.zyr  achieved  the  extension  t^taticai  biology. 
o'^  the  statical  study  of  living  bodies  to  the  whole  of  known  or- 
ganisms ;  and  the  lectures  and  writings  of  Cuvier  carried  on,  and 
spread  abroad,  the  regenerating  influence  of  this  great  view.  But, 
indispensable  as  was  this  conception  to  the  development  of  anatomi- 
cal science,  it  could  not  complete  the  character  of  statical  biology 
without  the  aid  and  addition  of  Bichat's  grand  idea  of  the  general 
decomposition  of  the  organism  into  its  various  elementary  tissues ; 
the  high  philosophical  importance  of  which  appears  to  me  not  yet 
to  be  worthily  appreciated. 

The  natural  development  of  comparative  anatomy  would,  no 
doubt,  have  disclosed  this  analysis  to  us  sooner  or  later :  but  how 
slow  the  process  would  have  been  we  may  judge  by  what  we  see  of 
the  reluctance  of  comparative  anatomists  to  abandon  the  exclusive 
study  of  systems  of  organs  while  unable  to  deny  the  preponderant 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  tissues.  Of  all  changes,  those 
which  relate  to  method  are  the  most  difficult  of  accomplishment ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  example  of  their  resulting  spontaneously 
from  a  regular  advance  under  the  old  methods,  without  a  direct  im- 
pulsion from  a  new  original  conception,  energetic  enough  to  work 
a  revolution  in  the  system  of  study.  Biology  must,  from  its  great 
complexity,  be  more  dependent  on  such  a  necessity  than  any  other 
science. 

Though  zoological  analysis  furnishes  the  best  means  of  separa- 
ting the  various  organic  tissues,  and  especially  of  giving  precision 
to  the  true  philosophical  sense  of  this  great  notion,  pathological 
analysis  offered  a  more  direct  and  rapid  way  to  suggest 
the  first  idea  of  such  a  decomjiosition,  even  regarding  cov.^fy^  of  ^he 
the  human  organism  alone.  When  pathological  anat-  ''''"''^• 
omy  had  been  once  founded  by  Morgagni,  it  was  evident  that  in 
the  best-marked  maladies  no  organ  is  ever  entirely  diseased,  and 
that  the  alterations  are  usually  confined  to  some  of  its  constituent 
parts,  while  the  others  preserve  their  normal  condition.  In  no  other 
way  could  the  distinction  of  the  elementary  tissues  have  been  so 
clearly  established.  By  the  co-existence  in  one  organ  of  sound  and 
impaired  tissues,  and,  again,  by  different  organs  being  affected  by 
similar  maladies,  in  virtue  of  the  disease  of  a  common  tissue,  the 
analj'sis  of  the  chief  anatomical  elements  was  spontaneously  in- 
dicatod,  at  the  same  time  that  the  study  of  the  tissues  was  shown 
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to  be  more  important  than  that  of  the  organs.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  my  objects  to  go  further  into  this :  but  it  was  necessary  to 
show  that  we  owe  to  pathological  analysis  the  perception  of  this 
essential  truth.  It  was  Pinel  who  suggested  it  to  Eichat,  by  his 
happy  innovation  of  studying  at  once  all  the  diseases  proper  to  the 
different  mucous  membranes.  Bichat  then,  while  knowing  nothing 
of  the  study  of  the  organic  hierarchy,  carried  off  from  the  students 
of  comparative  anatomy  the  honor  of  discovering  the  primitive  idea 
which  is  most  indispensable  of  all  to  the  general  advancement  of 
anatomical  philosophy.  His  achievement  consisted  in  rationally 
connecting  with  the  normal  condition  a  notion  derived  from  the 
pathological  condition,  in  virtue  probably  of  the  natural  reflection 
that  if  the  different  tissues  of  the  same  organ  could  each  be  sep- 
arately diseased  in  its  own  way,  they  must  have,  in  their  healthy 
condition,  distinct  modes  of  existence,  of  which  the  life  of  the  organ 
is  really  composed.  This  principle  was  entirely  overlooked  before 
Bichat  published  the  treatise  in  which  he  established  the  most  satis- 
factory a-posleriori  development  of  it :  and  it  is  now  placed  be- 
yond all  question.  The  only  matter  of  regret  is  that,  in  creating 
a  wholly  new  aspect  of  anatomical  science,  Bichat  did  not  better 
mark  its  spirit  by  the  title  he  gave  it.  If  he  had  called  it  abstract 
or  elementary  instead  o{  general  anatomy,  he  would  have  indicated 
its  philosophical  function,  and  its  relation  to  other  anatomical  points 
of  view. 

The  anatomical  philosophy  began  to  assume  its  de- 
withcomp«ra-  fiuitive  charactcr  from  the  very  recent  time  when  the 
hv  ■  ftnatomy.  j^^jj^jj^^  miud  Icamed  to  combine  the  two  great  primitive 
ideas  of  the  organic  hierarchy,  and  of  Bichat's  discovery,  which 
applies  the  universal  conception  to  the  statical  study  of  living 
bodies.  These  combined  ideas  are  necessarily  the  subject  of  our 
present  examination.  Putting  aside  the  irrational  distinctions,  still 
too  common  among  biologists,  of  many  different  kinds  of  anatomy, 
we  must  here  recognise  only  one  scientific  anatomy,  chiefly  charac- 
terized by  the  philosophical  combination  of  the  comparative  method 
with  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  decomposition  of  the  organs 
into  tissues.  It  is  apparently  strange  that,  after  Bichat's  discovery, 
comparative  anatomists,  witli  Cuvier  at  their  head,  should  have 
persisted  in  studying  organic  apparatus  in  its  complex  state,  in- 
stead of  beginning  with  the  investigation  of  these  tissues,  pursuing 
the  analysis  of  the  laws  of  their  combinations  into  organs,  and 
ending  with  the  grouping  of  those  organs  into  apparatus,  properly 
so  called :  but  not  even  Cuvier's  great  name  can  now  prevent  the 
application  of  the  comparative  method  to  the  analysis  of  tissues, 
throughout  the  whole  biological  hierarchy.  The  work,  though  at 
present  neither  energetically  nor  profoundly  pursued,  is  begun,  and 
will  reform  the  habitual  direction  of  anatomical  speculation, 

Bichat's  studies  related  to  Man  alone  ;  and  his  method  of  com- 
parison bore  only  upon  the  simplest  and  most  restricted  cases  of 
all ;  the  comparison  of  parts  and  that  of  ages.     His  principle  must. 
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therefore,  necessarily  undergo  some  transformations,  to  fit  it  for  a 
more  extensive  application.  The  most  important  of  these  improve- 
ments, especially  in  a  logical  view,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in 
the  great  distinction  introduced  by  M.  de  Blainville  be-  Elements  and 
tween  the  true  anatomical  elements  and  the  simple  Producb. 
products  of  the  organism,  which  Bichat  had  confounded.  We  saw 
before  the  importance  of  this  distinction  in  the  chemical  study  of 
organic  substances :  and  we  meet  it  again  now,  face  to  face,  as  an 
anatomical  conception. 

We  have  seen  that  life,  reduced  to  the  simplest  and  most  general 
notion  of  it,  is  characterized  by  the  double  continuous  motion  of 
absorption  and  exhalation,  owing  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
organism  and  its  environment,  and  adapted  to  sustain  during  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  within  certain  limits  of  variation,  the  integrity  of 
the  organization.  It  results  from  this  that,  at  every  instant  of  its 
existence,  every  living  body  must  present,  in  its  structure  and  de- 
composition, two  very  different  orders  of  principles  :  absorbed  mat- 
ters in  a  state  of  assimilation,  and  exhaled  matters  in  a  state  of 
separation.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  great  anatomical  distinction 
between  organic  elements  and  organic  products.  The  absorbed  mat- 
ters, once  completely  assimilated,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  real 
materials  of  the  organism.  The  exhaled  substances,  whether  solid 
or  fluid,  become,  from  the  time  of  their  separation,  foreign  to  the 
organism,  in  which  they  can  not  generally  remain  long  without 
danger.  Regarded  in  a  solid  state,  the  true  anatomical  elements 
are  always  necessarily  continuous  in  tissue  with  the  whole  of  the 
organism :  and  again,  the  fluid  elements,  whether  stagnant  or  cir- 
culating, remain  in  the  depths  of  the  general  tissue,  from  which 
they  are  equally  inseparable  :  whereas  the  products  are  only  depos- 
ited, for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  on  the  exterior  or  interior  surface 
of  the  organism.  The  differences  are  not  less  characteristic,  in  a 
dynamical  view.  The  true  elements  alone  must  be  regarded  as 
really  living:  they  alone  participate  in  the  double  vital  motion: 
and  they  alone  grow  or  decrease  by  absorption  or  exhalation.  Even 
before  they  are  finally  excreted,  the  products  are  already  essen- 
tially dead  substances,  exhibiting  the  same  conditions  that  they 
would  manifest  anywhere  else,  under  similar  molecular  influences. 

The  separation  of  the  elements  from  the  products  is  not  always 
easy  to  eft'ect,  when,  as  frequently  happens,  they  combine  in  the  same 
anatomical  arrangement  to  concur  in  the  same  function.  All  prod- 
ucts are  not,  like  sweat,  urine,  etc.,  destined  to  be  expelled  without 
further  use  in  the  organic  economy.  Several  others,  as  saliva,  the 
gastric  fluid,  bile,  etc.,  act  as  exterior  substances,  and  in  virtue  of 
their  chemical  composition  in  preparing  for  the  assimilation  of  the 
organic  materials.  It  is  diSicult  to  fix  the  precise  moment  when 
these  bodies  cease  to  be  products  and  become  elements ;  the  mo- 
ment, that  is,  when  they  pass  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic 
state, — from  death  to  life.  But  these  difficulties  arise  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  analysis,  and  not  from  any  uncertainty  in  the 

22 
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principle  of  separation.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  products,  and  particularly  among  the 
solids,  are  closely  united  to  true  anatomical  elements  in  the  struc- 
ture of  certain  apparatus,  to  which  they  supply  essential  means  of 
improvement.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  greater  number  of  epi- 
dermic productions,  the  hair,  and  eminently  the  teetli.  But  even 
in  this  case,  a  sufficiently  delicate  dissection,  and  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  whole  of  the  function  will  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with  entire 
precision,  how  much  is  organic  and  how  much  inorganic  in  the  pro- 
posed structure.  Such  an  investigation  was  not  prepared  for  when 
Bichat  confounded  the  teeth  with  the  bones,  and  concluded  the 
epidermis  and  the  hair  to  be  tissues,  of  a  piece  with  the  cutaneous 
tissue ;  but  the  rectification  which  ensued  was  all-important,  as 
enabling  us  to  define  the  idea  of  tissue  or  anatomical  element^  which 
is  the  preferable  term.  It  was  through  comparative  anatomy  that 
the  rectification  took  place  ;  for  the  study  of  the  biological  series 
showed  that  the  inorganic  parts,  which  in  Man  appear  inseparable 
from  the  essential  apparatus,  are,  in  fact,  only  simple  means  of  ad- 
vancement, gradually  introduced  at  assignable  stages  of  the  ascend- 
ing biological  series. 

If  we  assert  that,  in  the  order  of  purely  anatomical  speculations, 
the  study  of  products  must  be  secondary  to  that  of  elements,  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  we  undervalue  the  study  of  products.  This 
study  is  of  extreme  importance  in  physiology,  whose  principal  phe- 
nomena would  be  radically  unintelligible  without  it ;  and  without 
it,  pathological  knowledge  must  come  to  a  stand.  As  results,  they 
indicate  organic  alterations  ;  and  as  modified,  they  exhibit  the  ori- 
gin of  a  great  number  of  those  alterations.  In  fact,  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  much  promoted  by  their  separation  from  the  anatomical 
elements,  which  withdraw  the  attention  of  biologists  from  the  real 
claims  of  the  whole  class  of  products. 

The  consideration  of  products  being  once  dismissed  to  its  proper 
place,  anatomical  analysis  has  assumed  its  true  character  of  com- 
pleteness and  clearness.  Thus  we  may  undertake  now  what  was 
before  impossible — an  exact  enumeration  of  anatomical  elements. 
And  again,  these  tissues  can  be  classified  according  to  their  true 
general  relations  ;  and  may  even  be  reduced  to  a  single  tissue,  mod- 
ified by  determinate  laws.  These  two  are  the  other  chief  trans- 
formations undergone  by  the  great  anatomical  theory  of  Bichat, 
through  the  application  of  the  comparative  method :  and  these  two 
we  now  proceed  to  review. 

Vitality  of  the  The  first  is  connected  with  the  great  question  of  the 
organic  fluids,  vitality  of  the  organic  fluids,  about  which  our  ideas  are 
far  from  being,  I  think,  sufficiently  settled.  Every  living  body  con- 
sists of  a  combination  of  solids  and  fluids,  the  respective  propor- 
tions of  which  vary,  according  to  the  species,  within  very  wide 
limits.  The  very  definition  of  the  vital  state  supposes  this  con- 
junction ;  for  the  double  motion  of  composition  and  decomposition 
which  characterizes  life  could  not  take  place  among  solids  alone ; 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  liquid  or  gaseous  mass  not  only  requires 
a  solid  envelop,  but  could  admit  of  no  real  organization.     If  the 
two  great  primitive  ideas  of  Life  and  Organization  were  not  insep 
arable,  we  miglit  imagine  the  first  to  belong  to  fluids,  because  they 
are  so  readily  modified ;  and  the  other  to  solids,  as  alone  capalde 
of  structural  formation :   and  here,  under  another  view,  we  should 
find  the  necessary  harmony  of  the  two  elements.     The  comparison 
of  types  in  the  biological  series  confirms,  in  fact,  the  general  rule 
that  the  vital  activity  increases  with  the  preponderance  of  fluid  ele- 
ments in  the  organism  ;  while  a  greater  persistence  of  the  vital  state 
attends  the  preponderance  of  solids.     This  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  settled  law  by  philosophical  biologists,  in  studying  the  series  of 
ages  alone.     These  considerations  seem  to  show  that  the  contro- 
versy about  the  vitality  of  fluids  rests,  like  many  other  famous  con- 
troversies, on  a  vicious  proposal  of  the  problem,  since  such  a  mutual 
relation  of  the  solids  and  the  fluids  excludes  at  once  both  humorism 
and  solidism.     Discarding,  of  course,  the  products  from  the  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fluid  elements  of  the  organism 
manifest  a  life  as  real  as  that  of  the  solids.     The  founders  of  mod- 
ern pathology,  in  their  reaction  against  the  old  humorism,  have  not 
paid  sufficient  attention,  in  the  theory  of  diseases,  to  the  direct  and 
spontaneous  alterations  of  which  the  organic  fluids,  especially  the 
blood,  are  remarkably  susceptible,  in  virtue  of  the  complexity  of 
their  composition.     It  would  appear,  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  very  strange  if  the  most  active  and  susceptible  of  the  ana- 
tomical elements  did  not  participate,  primarily  or  consecutively,  in 
the  perturbations  of  the  organism.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
less  certain  that  the  fluids,  animal  and  vegetable,  cease  to  live  as  soon 
as  they  have  quitted  the  organism  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  blood  after 
venesection.     They  then  lose  all  organization,  and  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  products.    The  vitality  of  the  fluids,  considered  separately, 
constitutes  then  an  ill-defined  and  therefore  interminable  question. 
A  truly  positive  inquiry,  however,  arises  out  of  the  question — the 
inquiry  as  to  which  of  the  immediate  principles  of  a  fluid  are  vital ; 
for  it  can  not  be  admitted  that  all  are  so  indiscriminately.     Thus, 
the  blood  being  chiefly  composed  of  water,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  such  an  inert  vehicle  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  fluid ; 
but  then,  which  of  the  other  constituents  is  the  seat  of  life  ?     Micro- 
scopic anatomy  gives  us  the  answer, — that  it  resides  in  the  globules, 
properly  so  called,  which  are  at  once  organized  and  living.     How- 
ever valuable  such  a  solution  would  be,  it  can  be  regarded  at  pres- 
ent only  as  an  attempt ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  these  globules, 
though  determinate  in  form,  shrink  more  and  more  as  the  arterial 
blood  passes  through  an  inferior  order  of  vessels, — that  is,  as  it 
approaches  its  incorporation  with  the  tissues  ;  and  that,  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  assimilation,  there  is  a  complete  liquefaction  of  the 
globules.     It  would  thus  appear  that  we  must  cease  to  regard  the 
i.lood  as  living  at  the  very  moment  when  it  accomplishes  its  chief 
act  of  vitality.     Before  any  decision  can  be  made,  we  must  have 
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the  counter  proof, — the  acknowledgment  that  true  globules  are 
exclusively  characteristic  of  living  fluids,  in  opposition  to  those 
which,  as  simple  products,  are  essentially  inert,  and  hold  in  sus- 
pension various  solids,  which  make  them  difficult  to  be  distin- 
guished from  true  globules,  notwithstanding  the  determinate  form 
of  the  latter.  Microscopical  observations  are  too  delicate,  and 
sometimes  deceptive,  to  admit  at  present  of  the  irreversible  estab- 
lishment of  this  essential  point  of  anatomical  doctrine. 

The  statical  study  of  living  bodies  would  form  but  a  very  incom- 
plete introduction  to  the  dynamical,  if  the  fluids  were  left  out  of 
the  investigation  of  the  organic  elements,  however  much  remains 
to  be  desired  in  our  knowledge  of  them.  The  omission  of  them  in 
Bichat's  treatise  leaves  a  great  gap.  Still,  as  the  anatomy  of 
solids  must  always  take  precedence  of  that  of  fluids,  Bichat  chose 
the  true  point  of  departure,  though  he  did  not  undertake  the  whole 
subject.  It  must  be  added  that  the  examination  of  the  fluids  is  so 
much  the  more  difficult  of  the  two  as  to  be  well  nigh  impracticable. 
In  an  anatomical  sense,  it  is  impracticable:  and  the  only  two 
methods — ^microscopical  and  chemical  examination — are  impaired  by 
the  rapid  disorganization  which  ensues  when  the  fluids  quit  the 
organism.  The  chemical  method  is  in  itself  the  more  valuable  of 
the  two :  but,  besides  that  the  chemists  habitually  confound  the 
elements  and  the  products,  they  have  always  examined  the  former 
in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  decomposition :  and  being  un- 
aware of  this,  they  have  offered  only  the  most  false  and  incoherent 
notions  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  organized  fluids.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  only  by  a  full  preparation,  from  the  study 
of  the  solid  elements,  that  anything  can  be  done  in  the  study  of  the 
fluids.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  by  the  same  rule  which 
prescribes  this  order,  we  should  study  fluids  in  the  order  of  their 
increasing  liquefaction, — taking  the  fatty  substances  first,  then  the 
blood  and  other  liquids,  and  lastly  the  vaporous  and  gaseous  ele- 
ments, which  will  always  be  the  least  understood. 
cias^ificarion  of  ^^^  ordcr  of  inquiry  being  thus  settled,  the  next 
the  tissues.  subjcct  is  tlic  ratioual  classification  of  the  tissues,  ac- 
cording to  their  anatomical  filiation.  It  was  not  by  such  a  study 
as  Bichat's, — that  of  Man  alone, — that  anything  certain  could  be- 
come known  of  such  obscure  diff"erences  as  those  of  the  fundamental 
tissues.  In  order  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  the  study  of  the  whole 
biological  series  is  indispensable. 

Organic  ^^^  ^^"^*  piecc  of  knowlcdgc  tlius  obtained  is  that 

Cellular  tissue,  tho  ccUular  tissuc  is  the  primitive  and  essential  web  of 
every  organism ;  it  being  the  only  one  that  is  present  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  scale.  The  tissues  which  appear  in  Man  so 
multiplied  and  distinct,  lose  all  their  characteristic  attributes  as  we 
descend  the  series,  and  tend  to  merge  entirely  in  the  general  cel- 
lular tissue,  which  remains  the  sole  "basis  of  vegetable,  and  perhaps 
of  the  lowest  animal  organization.  The  fact  harmonizes  well  with 
iie  philosophical  account  of  thj  basis  of  life,  in  its  last  degree  of 
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simplicity;  for  the  cellulai  tissue  is  eminently  fitted,  by  its  struc- 
ture, for  absorption  and  exhalation.  At  tlie  lower  end  of  the 
series,  the  living  organism,  placed  in  an  unvarying  medium,  does 
nothing  but  absorb  and  exhale  by  its  two  surfaces,  between  which 
are  ever  oscillating  the  fluids  destined  for  assimilation,  and  those 
which  result  from  the  contrary  process.  For  so  simple  a  function 
as  this,  the  cellular  tissue  suffices.  It  remained  to  be  ascertained 
under  what  laws  the  original  tissue  becomes  gradually  modified  so 
as  to  engender  all  the  others,  with  those  attributes  which  at  first 
disguise  their  common  derivation  :  and  this  is  what  Comparative 
anatomy  has  begun  to  establish,  with  some  distinctness. 

The  characteristic  modifications  of  the  tissue  are  of  two  prominent 
classes :  the  first,  more  common  and  less  profound,  are  limited  to 
the  simple  structure :  the  other  class,  more  special,  and  more  pro- 
found, afiect  the  composition  itself. 

Of  the  first  order  the  prominent  case  is  that  of  the 

T  ,.  1  iiii'i'jii-        Dermous  tiseue. 

dermous  tissue,  properly  so  called,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  general  organic  envelope,  exterior  and  interior.  The  modi- 
fication here  is  mere  condensation,  diflerently  marked,  in  regard  to 
animal  organisms,  according  as  the  surface  is,  as  in  exterior  sur- 
faces, more  exhalant  than  absorbent,  or,  as  in  interior  surfaces, 
more  absorbent  than  exhalant.  Even  this  first  transformation  is 
not  rigorously  universal ;  and  we  must  ascend  the  scale  a  little  way 
to  find  it  clearly  characterized.  Not  only  in  some  of  the  lowest  of 
the  animal  organisms,  are  the  exterior  and  interior  essentially  alike, 
so  that  the  two  surfaces  may  be  interchanged,  but,  if  we  go  a  little 
lower,  we  find  no  anatomical  distinction  between  the  envelope  and 
the  whole  of  the  organism,  which  is  uniformly  cellular. 

By  an  increasing  condensation  of  the  parent  tissue,  three  distinct 
but  inseparable  tissues  proceed  from  the  derma,  all  of  which  are 
destined  to  an  important,  though  passive  office  in  the  animal  economy, 
either  as  envelopes  protecting  the  nervous  organs,  or  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  locomotive  apparatus.  These  are  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous, 
and  bony  tissues,  ranged  by  Bichat  in  their  rational  order,  and 
named  by  M.  Laurent,  in  their  combination,  the  sclerous  tissue- 
The  difi'erent  degrees  of  consolidation  here  arise  from 
the  deposition  in  the  cellular  network  of  a  heterogeneous 
substance,  organic  or  inorganic,  the  extraction  of  which  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
a  last  direct  condensation,  the  original  tissue  becomes  itself  more 
compact,  without  being  incrusted  by  a  foreign  substance,  we  recog- 
nise a  new  modification,  in  which  impermeability  becomes  compatible 
with  suppleness,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  serous,  or  (asM. 
Laurent  calls  it)  the  kystous  tissue,  the  office  of  which 

,         •     ,  1      .  ,,  •  1.1  Kystous  tissue, 

IS  to   interpose    between   the  various   mobile   organs, 
and  to  contain  liquids,  both  circulating  and  stagnant. 

The    second  order  of  transformations  exhibits   two 
secondary  kinds  of  tissue  which  distinguish  the  animal    Muscular  and 
organism,  and  which  appear  at  about  the  same  degree    "^"""'^^"^ 
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of  the  scale — the  muscular  and  the  nervous  tissues.  In  each  there 
is  an  anatomical  combination  of  the  fundamental  tissue  with  a  spe- 
cial organic  element,  semi-solid  and  eminently  vital,  which,  having 
long-  gone  by  the  name  of  fi brine,  in  the  first  case,  has  suggested 
the  corresponding  name  of  nenrine  (given  us  by  M.  de  Blainville) 
for  the  other.  Here  the  transformation  of  the  parent  tissue  is  so 
complete,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish,  and  yet  more  to 
detect  it  in  the  higher  organisms  ;  but  the  analogies  of  comparative 
anatomy  leave  no  doubt,  and  only  make  us  wish  that  we  could  un- 
derstand with  more  precision  the  mode  of  anatomical  union  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  substances  with  the  cellular  tissue. 

Passing  on  to  the  chief  subdivision  of  each  of  the  secondary 
tissues,  the  first  consideration  is  of  the  general  position,  which  is 
always  related  to  a  modification,  greater  or  smaller,  of  the  structure 
itself.  Comparative  analysis  shows  us  that  in  the  case  of  both  the 
muscular  and  the  nervous  system,  the  organization  of  the  tissue  be- 
comes more  special  and  elevated,  exactly  in  proportion  to  its 
deeper  position  between  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  the 
animal  envelope.  Thence  arises  the  rational  division  of  each  of 
these  systems  into  superficial  and  profound.  This  distinction  is  more 
especially  remarkable  with  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  arranged, 
first,  in  the  form  of  filaments,  and  afterward  that  of  ganglions,  with 
or  without  external  apparatus. 

This  is  the  family  of  tissues,  the  study  of  which  forms  the  basis 
of  anatomical  analysis.  It  would  be  departing  from  my  object  to  in- 
quire into  the  laws  of  composition  under  which  the  ascent  is  made 
from  this  primary  study  to  that  of  porous  substances,  and  thence  on 
to  the  theory  of  the  organs,  and  then  to  that  of  systems  of  organs, 
which  would  lead  us  on  to  physiological  analysis.  I  have  fulfilled 
the  aim  of  this  section  in  exhibiting  the  methodical  connection  of 
the  four  degrees  of  anatomical  speculation,  about  which  no  real  un- 
umiratioii  of  the  ccrtaiuty  cxlsts.  Deeper  than  this  we  can  not  go.  The 
inquiry.  last  tcmi  lu  our  abstract,  intellectual  decomposition  of 

the  organism  is  the  idea  of  tissue.  To  attempt  the  passage  from 
this  idea  to  that  of  molecule,  which  is  appropriate  to  inorganic 
philosophy,  is  to  quit  the  positive  method  altogether :  and  those 
who  do  so,  under  the  fancy  that  they  may  possiljly  establish  a  notion 
of  organic  molecules,  and  who  gave  that  vain  search  the  name  of 
transcendental  anatomy,  are  in  fact  imitating  the  chemists  in  a  region 
into  which  Chemistry  must  enter  in  its  own  shape  where  admissible 
at  all,  and  are  asserting  in  other  words  that,  as  bodies  arc  formed 
ofindivisible  molecules, animals  are  formed  of  animalcules.  This  is 
simply  an  attempt,  in  the  old  spirit,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of 
existences,  and  to  establish  an  imaginary  analogy  between  orders 
of  phenomena  which  are  essentially  heterogeneous.  It  is  little 
creditalile  to  the  scientific  spirit  of  our  time  that  this  aberration 
should  call  for  exposure  and  rebuke,  and  that  it  should  need  to  be 
asserted  that  the  idea  of  tissue  is,  in  organic  speculation,  the  logi- 
cal equivalent  of  the  idea  of  molecule  in  inorganic  speculation. 
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We  here  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  basis  of  ana- 
tomical science,  while  we  need  yet  a  more  complete  and  profound 
combination  of  the  ideas  of  comparative  and  textural  anatomy 
This  want  will  be  supplied  when  we  become  universally  familiarizea 
with  the  four  analytical  degrees,  complementary  to  each  other, 
which  must  henceforth  be  recognised  and  treated  as  the  basis  of 
anatomical  speculation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BIOTAXIC   PHILOSOPHY. 


After  the  statical  analysis  of  living  bodies,  there  must  be  a 
hiei-archical  co-ordination  of  all  known,  or  even  possible  organisms, 
in  a  single  series,  which  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  whole  of  bio- 
logical speculations.  The  essential  principles  of  this  philosophical 
operation  are  what  I  have  now  to  point  out. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  the  distinction  of 
biological  science  to  have  developed  the  theory  of  atomy^*ot''T«ge^ 
classifications,  which,  existing  in  all  sciences,  attains  l^^^^^  """^  ""'' 
its  perfection  when  applied  to  the  complex  attributes  of 
the  animal  organisms.  In  all  ages,  the  vegetable  organism  was  the 
direct  subject  of  biological  classification ;  but  it  was  pursued  on 
the  principles  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  animals,  whence 
the  type  was  derived  which  guided  philosophical  speculation  in  the 
■case.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  so  marked  and  incontestable  as 
are  the  distinctions  among  animal  organisms :  and  even  the  zoolo- 
gical classification  of  Aristotle,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  anything  which  could  then  have  been  attempted  witli  regard 
to  vegetables.  This  natural  original  classification  has  been  rather 
rectified  than  changed  by  the  labors  of  modern  times  ;  while  that 
of  vegetables  has  met  with  an  opposite  fate.  As  a  fact,  the  first 
successful  attempts  in  the  animal  region  long  preceded  tlic  estab- 
lishment of  the  true  principles  of  classification ;  whereas,  it  was 
only  by  a  laborious  systematic  application  of  these  principles  that 
it  has  been  possible,  even  within  a  century,  to  effect  any  rational 
<50-ordination  in  the  vegetable  region,  so  little  marked,  in  compari- 
son, are  the  distinctions  in  the  latter  case.  The  natural  result  was 
that  the  animal  realm,  used  as  a  type,  became  more  and  more  at- 
tended to,  till  the  improvements  in  zoological  classification  have 
gone  so  far  as  perhaps  to  lead  us  to  fear  that  the  vegetable  organ 
ism,  owing  to  its  great  simplicity,  can  never  become  subject  to  a 
much  better  classification  than  that  in  which  it  was  left  in  tlie  last 
century.  The  labors  of  the  reformers  of  tliat  time  are  very  far 
indeed  from  having  been  useless;  only,  wliat  they  undertook  foi 
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the  vegetable  kingdom  liae  turned  rather  to  the  profit  of  the  animal 
— an  inevitable  circumstance,  since  the  property  which  rendered 
the  animal  kingdom  the  natural  type  of  the  taxonomical  series  must 
adapt  it  to  receive  all  the  improvements  arising  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  theory.  The  character  of  the  theory  could  not 
but  remain  incomplete,  however,  as  long  as  the  vegetable  classifi- 
cation continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  end  of  the  research  ; 
and  the  classification  became  rational  only  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  vegetable  region  was  the  further  end  of  the  series,  in  which  the 
most  complex  animal  organism  must  hold  the  first  place  ;  an  order 
of  arrangement  under  which  the  vegetable  organism  will  be  more 
efiectually  studied  than  it  ever  was  while  made  an  object  of  exclu- 
sive investigation.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  naturalists  should 
extend  to  the  whole  series  the  anatomical  and  physiological  con- 
siderations which  have  been  attached  too  exclusively  to  animal 
organisms ;  and  this  will  certainly  be  done  now  that  the  human 
mind  is  fairly  established  at  the  true  point  of  view,  commanding  the 
fundamental  theory  of  natural  classification. 

Animal  anatomy  Thesc  prcfatory  rcuiarks  indicate  our  theme.  We 
our  subject.  must  havc  the  whole  series  in  view ;  but  the  animal 
region  must  be  our  immediate  and  explicit  subject — both  as  furnish- 
ing the  rational  bases  of  the  general  theory  of  classification,  and  as 
exhibiting  its  most  eminent  and  perfect  application. 
Division  of  the  ^'^^^  subjcct  divldcs  itself  into  two  parts  :  the  forma- 
naturai  method,  tion  of  uatural  groups,  and  their  hierarchical  succession 
— a  division  necessary  for  purposes  of  study,  though  the  two  parts 
ultimately  and  logically  coalesce. 

^  In  contemplating  the  groups,  the  process  is  to  class 

am  a  group.  ^Qgethcr  thosc  species  which  present,  amidst  a  variety 
of  diff"erences,  such  essential  analogies  as  make  them  more  like 
each  other  than  like  any  others — without  attending,  for  the  present, 
to  the  gradation  of  the  groups,  or  to  their  interior  distribution.  If 
this  were  all,  the  classification  must  remain  either  doubtful  or  arbi- 
trary, as  the  circumscription  of  each  group  could  seldom  be  done 
so  certainly  as  inevitably  to  include  or  exclude  nothing  that  might 
not  belong  to  another  group  :  and  great  discordance  was  therefore 
observed  in  the  early  division  into  orders,  families,  and  even  g-enera. 
But  the  difficulty  disappears  on  the  foundation  of  the  fundamental 
hierarchy,  which  rigorously  assigns  its  place  to  each  species,  and 
clearly  defines  the  ideas  of  genera,  families,  and  classes,  which 
henceforth  indicate  difierent  kinds  of  decomposition,  eflected 
through  certain  modifications  of  the  principle  which  graduates  the 
whole  series.  The  animal  realm,  especially  in  its  higher  parts,  is 
as  yet  the  only  one  in  which  the  successive  degrees  have  admitted 
a  fully  scientific  description.  The  rough  classification  into  natural 
groups  was  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  marshalling  into  a 
series  of  the  immeasurable  mass  of  matei-ials  presented  by  nature^ 
The  groups  being  thus  separated,  and  the  study  of  their  interior 
distribution  postponed,  the  innumeralUe  throng  of  organic  existen- 
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ces  became  manageable.     This  great  benefit  has  misled  botanists 
into  the  supposition  that  the  formation  of  these  groups  is  the  most 
scientific  part  of  the  natural  method — otherwise  than  as  a  prelimi- 
nary process.     The  regular  establishment  of  natural  families  offers, 
no  doubt,  great  facilities  to  scientific  study,  by  enabling  a  single 
case  to  serve  for  a  whole  group  :  but  this  is  a  wholly  diflerent  mat- 
ter from  the  value  of  the  natural  method,  regarded,  as  it  must 
henceforth  be,  as  the  highest  rational  means  of  the  whole  study, 
statical  and  dynamical,  of  tJie  system  of  living  bodies ;  and  the 
great  condition  of  which  is  that  the  mere  position  assigned  to  each 
body  makes  manifest  its  whole  anatomical  and  physiological  nature, 
in  its  relation  to  the  bodies  which  rank  before  or  after  it.     These 
properties  could  never  belong  to  any  mere  establish-  co-ordination  of 
ment  of  natural  families,  if  they  could  be  grouped  with  them. 
a  perfection  which  is  far  from  being  possible  ;  for  the  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement of  the  families,  and  the  intermediate  decomposition  of 
each  of  them  into  species,  would  destroy  all  aptitude  for  compre- 
hensive anatomical  or  physiological  comparison,  and  open  the  way 
for  that  search  after  partial  and  secondary  analogies  which  we  see 
to  be  so  mischievous  in  the  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  this 
day. 

The  Natural  Method,  then,  is  philosophically  characterized  by 
the  general  establishment  of  the  organic  hierarchy,  reduced,  if 
desired,  to  the  rational  co-ordination  of  genera  and  even  of  families, 
the  realization  of  which  is  found  only  in  the  animal  region ;  and 
there  only  in  an  initiatory  state.  And  the  co-ordina-  Tinee  laws  oi 
tion  proceeds  under  three  great  laws,  which  are  these  :  coor.iin^ition. 
first,  that  the  animal  species  present  a  perpetually  increasing  com- 
plexity, both  as  to  the  diversity,  the  multiplicity,  and  the  spe- 
ciality of  their  organic  elements,  and  as  to  the  composition  and 
augmenting  variety  of  their  organs  and  systems  of  organs.  Sec- 
ondly :  that  this  order  corresponds  precisely,  in  a  dynamical  view, 
with  a  life  more  complex  and  more  active,  composed  of  functions 
more  numerous,  more  varied,  and  better  defined.  Thirdly  :  that 
the  living  being  thus  becomes,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  more 
and  more  susceptible  of  modification,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
exercises  an  action  on  the  external  world,  continually  more  pro- 
found and  more  extensive.  It  is  the  union  of  these  three  laws 
which  rigorously  fixes  the  philosophical  direction  of  the  biological 
hierarchy,  each  one  dissipating  any  uncertainty  which  might  hang 
about  the  other  two.  Hence  results  the  possibility  of  conceiving 
of  a  final  arrangement  of  all  living  species  in  such  an  order  as  that 
each  shall  be  always  inferior  to  all  that  precede  it,  and  superior  to 
all  that  follow  it,  whatever  might  otherwise,  from  its  nature,  be  the 
difficulty  of  ever  realizing  the  hierarchical  type  to  such  a  degree  of 
precision  as  this. 

All  adequate  inquirers  are  now  agreed  upon  this  conception  as 
the  starting-point  of  biological  speculation ;  and  I  need  not  there- 
fore stop  to  take  notice  of  any  prior  controversies,  except  one^ 
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which  is  noticeable  from  its  having  tended  to  illustrate  and  advance 

the  principle  of  the  natural  method.     I  refer  to   the  discussion 

raised  by  Lamarck,  and  maintained,  though  in  an  im- 

Quesuon  of  p  r-  *'  i        V-i        •  •   i  i  i 

ni;.nence  ot  or-  pericct  manner,  by  (Juvier,  with  regard  to  the  general 
game  specie.-,.  permaneuce  of  organic  species.  The  first  considera- 
tion in  this  matter  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  of 
this  great  biological  question,  it  can  in  no  way  affect  the  funda- 
mental existence  of  the  organic  hierarchy.  Instead  of  there  being, 
as  Lamarck  conjectured,  no  real  zoological  series,  all  animal  organ- 
isms being  identical,  and  their  characteristics  due  to  external 
circumstances,  we  shall  see,  by  a  closer  examination,  that  the 
hypothesis  merely  presents  the  series  under  a  new  aspect,  which 
itself  renders  the  existence  of  the  scale  more  clear  and  unquestion- 
able than  before ;  for  the  whole  zoological  series  would  then  be- 
come, in  fact  and  in  speculation,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual ;  at  least,  in  its  ascending  period.  There 
would  be  simply  a  long  determinate  succession  of  organic  states, 
gradually  deduced  from  each  other  in  the  course  of  ages  by  trans- 
formations of  growing  complexity,  the  order  of  which,  necessarily 
linear,  would  be  precisely  comparable  to  that  of  the  consecutive 
metamorphoses  of  hexapod  insects,  only  much  more  extended.  In 
Ijrief,  the  progressive  course  of  the  animal  organism,  which  is  now 
only  a  convenient  abstraction,  adapted  to  facilitate  thought  by 
abridging  discourse,  would  thus  be  converted  into  a  real  natural 
law.  This  controversy,  then,  in  which  Lamarck  showed  by  far  the 
clearer  and  profounder  conception  of  the  organic  hierarchy,  while 
Cuvier,  without  denying,  often  misconceived  it,  leaves,  in  fact, 
wholly  untouched  the  theory  of  the  biological  series,  which  is  quite 
independent  of  all  opinion  about  the  permanence  or  variation  of 
living  species. 

The  only  attribute  of  this  series  which  could  be  affected  by  this 
controversy  is  the  continuity  or  discontinuity  of  the  organic  progres- 
sion :  for,  if  we  admit  Lamarck's  hypothesis,  in  which  the  diiierent 
organic  states  succeed  each  other  slowly  by  imperceptible  transi- 
tions, the  ascending  series  must  evidently  be  conceived  of  as  rig- 
orously continuous  ;  whereas,  if  we  admit  the  stability  of  living  spe- 
cies, we  must  lay  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  discontinuous- 
ness  of  the  series,  without  pretending,  either,  to  limit,  a.  priori,  in 
any  way  the  small  elementary  intervals.  This  is  the  question  to 
be  considered ;  and  thus  restricted,  the  discussion  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  Natural  Method, 
which  will  be,  in  fact,  much  more  clearly  descril)ed  if  we  arc  able 
to  regard  the  species  as  essentially  stable,  and  the  organic  series, 
therefore,  as  composed  of  distinctly  separate  terms,  even  at  its 
higliest  stages  of  development ;  for  the  idea  of  species,  whicli  is  the 
principal  biotaxic  unity,  would  no  longer  allow  any  scientific  defi- 
nition, if  we  must  admit  the  indefinite  transformation  of  different 
species  into  each  other,  under  the  sufficiently-prolonged  infiuence 
of  circumstances  sufficiently  intense.     However  certain  might  be 
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the  existence  of  the  biological  hierarchy,  we  should  have  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  realizing  it ;  and  this  proves  to  us  the 
high  philosophical  interest  which  belongs  to  tliis  great  question. 

Lamarck's  reasoning  rested  on  the  combination  of  these  two 
incontestable  but  ill-described  principles  :  first,  the  aptitude  of  any 
organism  (and  especially  an  animal  organism)  to  be  modified  to  a 
conformity  to  the  exterior  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
which  solicit  the  predominant  exercise  of  some  special  organ,  cor- 
.esponding  to  some  faculty  become  requisite;  and  secondly,  the 
tendency  of  direct  and  individual  modifications  to  become  fixed  in 
races  by  hereditary  transmission,  so  that  they  may  increase  in  each 
new  generation,  if  the  environment  remains  unaltered.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  this  double  property  is  admitted  without  restriction,  all 
organisms  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  produced  by  each  other, 
if  we  only  dispose  the  environment  with  that  freedom  and  prodi- 
gality so  easy  to  the  artless  imagination  of  Lamarck.  The  false- 
ness of  this  hypothesis  is  now  so  fully  admitted  by  naturalists  that 
I  need  only  briefly  indicate  where  its  vice  resides. 

We  need  not  stop  to  object  to  the  immeasurable  time  required 
for  each  system  of  circumstances  to  eflect  such  an  organic  trans- 
foroiation  ;  nor  yet  to  expose  the  futility  of  imagining  organic  envi- 
ronments, purely  ideal,  which  are  out  of  all  analogy  with  existing 
media.  We  may  pass  on  to  the  consideration  that  the  conjecture 
rests  on  a  deeply  erroneous  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  living 
organism.  The  organism  and  the  medium  must  doubtless  be  mutu- 
ally related ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  either  of  them  produces 
the  other.  The  question  is  simply  of  an  equilibrium  between  two 
heterogeneous  and  independent  powers.  If  all  possible  organisms 
had  been  placed  in  all  possible  media,  for  a  suitable  time,  the 
greater  number  of  them  would  necessarily  disappear,  leaving  those 
only  which  were  accordant  with  the  laws  of  the  fundamental  equi 
librium  ;  and  it  is  probably  by  a  series  of  eliminations  like  this 
that  a  biological  harmony  has  become  gradually  established  on  our 
globe,  where  we  see  such  a  process  now  for  ever  going  on.  But 
the  whole  conception  would  be  overthrown  at  once  if  the  organism 
could  be  supposed  capable  of  modification,  ad  infinitum^  by  the 
influence  of  the  medium,  without  having  any  proper  and  indestruc- 
tiljle  energy  of  its  own. 

Though  the  solicitation  of  external  circumstances  certainly  does 
change  tlie  primitive  organization  by  developing  it  in  some  particu- 
lar direction,  the  limits  of  the  alteration  are  very  narrow :  so  that, 
instead  of  wants  creating  faculties,  as  Lamarck  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, those  wants  merely  develop  the  powers  to  a  very  inconsider- 
able degree,  and  could  have  no  influence  at  all  without  a  primitive 
tendency  to  act  upon.  The  disappearance  of  the  superior  races  of 
animals  before  the  encroachments  of  Man,  shows  liow  limited  is  the 
power  of  the  organism  to  adapt  itself  to  an  altered  environment ; 
even  the  human  barbarian  gives  way  to  civilized  Man  :  and  yet  the 
power  of  adaptation  is  known  to  be  greatest  in  the  highest  organ 
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isms,  whereas  the  hypothesis  of  Lamarck  would  require  the  fact  to 
be  the  other  way.  In  a  statical  view,  too,  this  conception  would 
compel  us  to  regard  the  introductory  animal  as  containing,  at  least 
m  a  rudimentary  state,  not  only  all  the  tissues  (which  might  be 
admissible,  reducible  as  they  are  to  the  cellular  tissue),  but  all  the 
organs  and  systems  of  organs ;  which  is  incompatible  with  anatom- 
ical comparison.  Thus,  in  every  view  is  Lamarck's  conception 
condemned ;  and  it  even  tends  to  destroy  the  philosophical  balance 
between  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  organization  and  life,  by 
leading  us  to  suppose  most  life  where  there  is  least  organization. 
The  lesson  that  we  may  learn  from  it  is  to  study  more  effectually 
the  limits  within  which,  in  each  case,  the  medium  may  modify  the 
organism,  about  which  a  very  great  deal  remains  to  be  learned : 
and  meantime,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  especially  after  the 
luminous  exposition  of  Cuvier,  that  species  remain  essentially  fixed 
through  all  exterior  variations  compatible  with  their  existence. 

Cuvier's  argument  rests  upon  two  chief  considerations,  comple- 
mentary to  each  other ; — the  permanence  of  the  most  ancient  known 
species  ;  and  the  resistance  of  existing  species  to  the  most  power- 
ful modifying  forces :  so  that,  first,  the  number  of  species  does  not 
diminish  ;  and  next,  it  does  not  increase.  We  go  back  for  evidence 
to  the  descriptions  of  Aristotle,  twenty  centuries  ago :  we  find  fos- 
sil species,  identical  with  those  before  our  eyes :  and  we  observe  in 
the  oldest  mummies  even  the  simple  secondary  differences  which 
now  distinguish  the  races  of  men.  And,  as  to  the  second  view,  we 
derive  evidence  from  an  exact  analysis  of  the  effects  of  domestica- 
tion on  races  of  animals  and  vegetables.  Human  intervention, 
affording  as  it  does  the  most  favorable  case  for  alteration  of  the 
organism,  has  done  nothing  more,  even  when  combined  with  change 
of  locality,  than  alter  some  of  the  qualities,  without  touching  any  of 
the  essential  characters  of  any  species ;  no  one  of  which  has  ever 
been  transformed  into  any  other.  No  modification  of  race,  nor  any 
influences  of  the  social  state,  have  ever  varied  the  fundamental  and 
strongly-marked  nature  of  the  human  species.  Thus,  without  stray- 
ing into  any  useless  speculations  about  the  origin  of  the  different 
organisms,  we  rest  upon  the  great  natural  law  that  living  species 
tend  to  perpetuate  themselves  indefinitely,  with  the  same  chief 
characteristics,  through  any  exterior  changes  compatible  with  their 
existence.  In  non-essentials  the  species  is  modified  within  certain 
limits,  beyond  which  it  is  not  modified,  but  destroyed.  To  know 
thus  much  is  good :  but  we  must  remember  that  it  teaches  us  noth- 
ing, with  any  completeness,  of  the  kind  of  influence  exercised  by 
the  medium  on  the  organism.  The  rational  theory  of  this  action 
remains  to  be  formed :  and  the  laying  down  the  question  was  the 
great  result  of  the  Lamarck  controversy,  which  has  thus  rendered 
an  eminent  service  to  the  progress  of  sound  biological  philosophy. 

We  may  now  proceed  on  the  authorized  conception  that  the  great 
biological  series  is  necessarily  discontinuous.  The  transitions  may 
altimately  become  more  gradual,  by  the  discovery  of  intermediate 
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organisms,  and  by  a  better  directed  study  of  those  already  known ; 
but  the  stability  of  species  makes  it  certain  that  the  series  will  al- 
ways be  composed  of  clearly  distinct  terms  separated  by  impracti- 
cable intervals.  It  now  appears  that  the  preceding  examination 
was  no  needless  digression,  but  an  inquiry  necessary  to  establish, 
in  the  hierarchy  of  living  bodies,  this  characteristic  property,  so 
directly  involved  in  the  rational  establishment  of  the  hierarchy 
itself. 

Having  surveyed  the  two  great  conceptions  of  Natural 
Groups,  and  the  biological  series,  which  together  con-  diUnns°^of  "^"he 
stitute  what  is  called  the  Natural  Method,  we  must  now  ^^'"^^■ 
notice  two  great  logical  conditions  of  the  study.  The  first,  or 
primordial,  is  the  principle  of  the  subordination  of  characters  : 
the  other,  the  final,  prescribes  the  translation  of  the  interior  char- 
acters into  exterior,  which,  in  fact,  results  from  a  radical  investiga- 
tion of  tlie  same  principle. 

From  the  earliest  use  of  the  natural  method,  even  subordination  oi 
before  the  investigation  had  passed  on  from  the  natural  characteristics. 
groups  to  the  series  of  them,  it  was  seen  that  the  taxonomic  char- 
acters must  be  not  only  numbered  but  weighed,  according  to  the 
rules  of  a  certain  fundamental  subordination  which  must  exist 
among  them.  The  only  subordination  which  is  strictly  scientific, 
and  free  from  all  arbitrary  intermixture,  is  that  which  results  from 
a  comparative  analysis  of  the  different  organisms :  this  analysis  is 
of  recent  date,  and  even  yet  is  adequately  applied  only  in  the 
animal  region  ;  and  thus  the  subordination  was  no  more  than  barely 
conceived  of  before  the  institution  of  comparative  anatomy,  and 
the  weighing  of  attributes  is  closely  connected  with  the  conception 
of  the  organic  hierarchy.  The  subordination  of  taxonomic  char- 
acters is  effected  by  measuring  their  respective  importance  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  of  the  corresponding  organs  to  the  phenomena 
which  distinguish  the  species  under  study, — the  phenomena  becom 
ing  more  special  as  we  descend  to  smaller  subdivisions.  In  short, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  philosophical  task  is  to  establish  a  true  har- 
mony between  statical  conditions  and  dynamical  properties ;  be- 
tween ideas  of  life  and  ideas  of  organization,  which  should  never 
be  separated  in  our  scientific  studies  but  in  order  to  their  ulterior 
combination.  Thus  our  aim,  sometimes  Imffled  but  always  hopeful, 
is  to  subordinate  the  taxonomic  characters  to  each  other,  without 
the  admission  of  anything  arbitrary  into  any  arrangement  of  im- 
portance. We  thus  meet  with  gaps  in  our  schedules  which  we 
should  avoid,  or  be  insensible  to,  under  an  arbitrary  system ;  but 
we  may  subdue  our  natural  impatience  under  this  imperfection  by 
accustoming  our  minds  to  regard  rational  classification  as  a  true 
science,  continually  progressive,  always  perfectible,  and  therefore 
always  more  or  less  imperfect,  like  all  positive  science. 

In  conducting  the  process  of  comparison,  the  charac- 
ters must  be  admitted  without  restriction,  in  virtue  of   ule  o*f  thT'Nata 
their  positive  rationality,  however  inconvenient  to  man-  ''^^  ^^ethod. 
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age  and  difficult  to  verify.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  proposed  k 
classilication.  The  next  step  is  to  discard  from  the  collection 
those  whose  verification  would  be  too  difficult,  substituting  for  them 
some  customary  equivalents.  Without  this  second  process,  which 
is  as  yet  inadequately  appreciated,  the  passage  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete  would  be  inextricably  embarrassed.  The  anatomist 
and  physiologist  may  be  satisfied  with  a  definition  of  groups  which 
will  not  suit  the  zoologist,  and  still  less  the  naturalist.  The  kind 
of  transformations  required  is  easily  specified.  First,  it  is  clear 
how  important  it  is  to  discard  the  characters  which  are  not  per- 
manent, and  those  which  do  not  belong  to  the  various  natural  modi- 
fications of  the  species  under  study.  They  can  be  admitted  only 
as  provisional  attributes  till  true  equivalents,  permanent  and  com- 
mon, have  been  discovered.  But  the  very  nature  of  the  problem 
indicates  that  the  aim  of  the  chief  substitution  should  be  to  replace 
all  the  interior  characters  by  exterior :  and  it  is  this  which  consti- 
tutes the  main  difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  this  final  operation.  When  such  a  condition  is  fulfilled,  on 
the  basis  of  a  rational  primitive  classification,  the  natural  method 
is  irrevocably  constituted,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  various  essential 
properties,  as  we  now  find  it  in  the  case  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

This  transformation  appears  to  be  necessarily  possible ;  for,  as  a 
chief  characteristic  of  animality  is  action  upon  the  external  world 
and  corresponding  reaction,  the  most  important  primitive  phenom- 
ena of  animal  life  must  take  place  at  the  surface  of  separation  be- 
tween the  organism  and  its  environment ;  and  considerations  with 
regard  to  this  envelope,  its  form,  consistence,  etc.,  naturally  furnish 
the  principal  distinctions  of  the  different  animal  organizations. 
The  interior  organs,  which  have  no  direct  and  continuous  relation 
to  the  medium,  will  always  be  of  the  highest  importance  among 
vegetative  phenomena,  the  primitive  and  uniform  basis  of  all  life : 
but  they  are  of  secondarj'-  consequence  in  considering  the  degrees 
of  animality ;  so  that  the  interior  part  of  the  animal  envelope,  by 
which  various  materials  for  use  are  elaborated,  is  less  important, 
in  a  taxonomic  point  of  view,  than  the  exterior  part,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena.  Accordingly,  the  trans- 
formation of  interior  into  exterior  zoological  characters  is  not 
merely  an  ingenious  and  indispensable  artifice,  but  a  simple  return 
from  the  distraction  of  an  overwhelming  mass  of  facts  to  a  direct 
philosophical  course  of  investigation.  When  therefore  we  see  a 
recourse  to  interior  characteristics  in  the  study  of  the  animal 
series,  we  must  recognise  the  truth  that  not  only  is  the  classification 
as  yet  unfinished,  but  that  the  operation  is  imperfectly  conceived 
of;  that  the  inquirer  has  not  ascended,  through  sound  biological 
analysis,  to  the  original  source  of  analogies  empirically  discovered. 

After  thus  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  Natural  Method,  we 
must,  before  quitting  the  subject,  glance  at  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion in  the  co-ordination  of  the  biological  series,  condensed  into  its 
principal  masses. 
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Tlie  most  general  division  of  the  organic  world  is  .  . . 
into  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  a  division  niaY^'«",i°  vegl 
which  remains  as  an  instance  of  thorough  discontinuity,  ^"^^^  k'ng'iomg. 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  represent  it  as  an  artificial  arrangement. 
The  deeper  we  go  in  the  study  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  more 
plainly  we  perceive  that  locomotion,  partial  at  least,  and  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  general  sensibility,  are  the  predominant  and 
luiiform  characters  of  the  entire  animal  series.  These  two  at- 
tributes are  even  more  universal  in  the  animal  kingdom  than  the 
existence  of  a  digestive  canal,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  its 
chief  exclusive  characteristic :  a  predominance  which  would  not 
have  been  assigned  to  this  attribute  of  the  organic  life  but  for  its 
being  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  therefore  an  unquestionable 
test,  of  the  double  property  of  locomotion  and  sensibility  ;  to  which 
we  must,  in  consequence,  assign  the  first  place.  Such  a  transforma- 
tion, however,  relates  only  to  moveable  animals ;  so  that  for  the 
rest,  we  should  have  still  to  seek  some  other  yet  more  general  in- 
dication of  universal  animality,  if  we  must  despair  of  finally  dis- 
covering in  it  every  direct  anatomical  condition  of  these  two  animal 
properties.  As  for  the  case  of  certain  gyrating  plants  which  ap- 
pear to  manifest  some  signs  of  these  properties,  our  imperfect 
analysis  of  their  motions  discloses  no  true  character  of  animality, 
since  we  can  discover  no  constant  and  immediate  relation  with 
either  exterior  impressions  or  the  mode  of  alimentation. 

Next  to  the  division  of  the  two  organic  kingdoms  Hierarchy  of  the 
comes  the  question  of  the  rational  hierarchy  of  the  ai.imai  kiniidoni. 
animal  kingdom,  by  itself.  In  the  place  of  the  irrational  considera 
tions,  so  much  relied  on  formerly,  of  abode,  mode  of  nutrition,  etc., 
we  now  rest  upon  the  supreme  consideration  of  the  greater  or  less 
complexity  of  the  organism,  of  its  relative  perfection,  speciality, 
elevation ;  in  short,  of  the  degree  of  animal  dignity,  as  M.  Jussieu 
has  well  expressed  it.  The  next  preparatory  step  was  in  the  ana- 
tomical field,  to  determine  the  successive  degrees  of  animality 
proper  to  the  different  organs.  The  combination  of  the  two  great 
inquiries, — into  the  bases  of  the  zoological  hierarchy  as  residing  in 
the  organization,  and  into  the  rank  of  the  organs  in  their  relation 
to  life, — has  furnished,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  first 
direct  and  general  sketch  of  a  definitive  graduation  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Henceforth,  it  became  admitted  that,  as  the  nervous 
system  constitutes  the  most  animal  of  the  anatomical  elements,  the 
classification  must  be  directed  by  it ;  other  organs,  and,  yet  more, 
inorganic  conditions,  being  recurred  to  only  on  the  failure  of  the 
chief  in  the  most  special  subdivisions ;  and  the  substitutes  being 
employed  according  to  their  decreasing  animality.  Whatever  share 
other  zoologists  may  have  contributed  by  their  labors  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  theory,  it  is  to  M.  de  Blainville  that  the  credit  of  it 
especially  belongs :  and  it  is  by  his  classification  that  we  must 
proceed  in  estimating  the  application  of  the  Natural  Method  to  the 
direct  construction  of  the  true  animal  hierarchy. 
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Attribute  of  sym-       The   happicst   inuovation   which    distinguishes    this 
•"etry.  zoological  system  is  that  it  attributes  a  hig-h  taxonomic 

iqjportance  to  the  general  form  of  the  animal  envelope,  which  had 
before  been  neglected  by  naturalists,  and  which  offers  the  most 
striking  feature,  in  regard  to  description,  in  the  symmetry  which  is 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  animal  organism.  We  must  here 
reserve  the  case  of  the  non-symmetrical  animals ;  and  this  shows 
that  the  idea  is  insufficiently  analyzed  as  yet.  The  principle  is 
perhaps  saved,  or  the  difficulty  distanced,  by  the  fact  that  in  these 
animals  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  a  nervous  system ;  but  there 
is  a  sufficient  want  of  precision  and  clearness  to  mark  this  as  a  case 
reserved  for  further  analysis.  We  shall  not  wonder  at  this  imper- 
fection if  we  remember  how  erroneous  were  the  notions,  no  further 
back  than  two  generations  ago,  about  very  superior  orders  of  ani 
mals — the  whole  of  the  radiated,  a  part  of  the  mollusks,  and  even 
of  the  lower  articulated  animals.  Among  the  orders  thus  restricted, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  symmetry,  the  most  perfect  of  which  relates 
to  a  plane,  and  the  other  to  a  point,  or  rather  to  an  axis :  hence 
the  further  classification  of  animals  into  the  duplicate  and  the  radi- 
ated. It  is  impossible  to  admire  too  much  the  exactness  with  which 
an  attribute,  apparently  so  unimportant,  corresponds  with  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  highest  biological  comparisons,  which  are  all  found 
spontaneously  converging  toward  this  simple  and  luminous  distinc- 
tion. Still  it  remains  empirical  in  its  preponderance ;  and  we  yet 
need  a  clear  and  rational  explanation,  both  physiological  and  ana- 
tomical, of  the  extreme  necessary  inferiority  of  the  radiated  to  the 
duplicate  animals,  which,  by  their  nature,  must  be  nearer  to  Man, 
the  fundamental  unity  in  zoology. 

Divi-^ionofiiupii-  Taking  the  duplicate  animals,  or  artiozoaries,  their 
oate  animals.  ordor  is  again  divided  according  to  the  consistence 
of  the  envelope — whether  it  is  hard  or  soft — and  therefore  more 
or  less  fit  for  locomotion.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  protraction  of 
the  last  consideration,  as  symmetry  must  be  more  marked  in  the 
case  of  a  hard  than  of  a  soft  covering.  The  two  great  attributes 
of  animality — locomotion  and  sensation — establish  profound  aud 
unquestionable  differences,  anatomical  and  physiological,  between 
these  two  cases ;  and  we  may  easily  connect  them  rationally  with 
this  primitive  distinction,  and  perceive  how  they  exhibit  inarticu- 
lated  animals  as  necessarily  inferior  to  the  articulated. 
Division  of  artic-  Tho  artlculatcd  animals  must  next;  be  distinguished 
uiated  animals,  jnto  two  great  classcs,  according  to  the  mode  of  articu- 
lation ;  whether  under  the  envelope,  by  a  bony  skeleton,  or  a  carti- 
laginous one,  in  the  lowest  degree  ;  or  whether  the  articulation  is 
external,  by  the  consolidation  of  certain  horny  parts  of  the  envelope, 
alternating  with  the  soft  parts.  The  inferiority  of  this  latter  or- 
ganization, especially  with  regard  to  the  high  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  must  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  is  observable  that  the 
more  imperfect  development  of  this  eminently  animal  system  always 
coincides  with  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  position  of  its  central 
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part,  which  is  always  above  the  digestive  canal  in  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, and  below  it  in  those  which  have  an  external  articulation. 

The  rational  hierarchy  of  the  chief  organisms  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  animal  series  is,  then,  composed  of  the  three  great  classes ; 
the  vertebrated  animals,  those  which  are  articulated  externally, 
and  the  moUusks ;  or,  in  scientific  language,  the  osteozoaries,  the 
entomozoaries,  and  the  malacozoaries. 

Glancing,  finally,  at  the  division  of  the  first  of  these  consideration  of 
classes,  I  may  remark  that  all  former  descriptions  and  the  envelope. 
definitions  may  merge  in  the  consideration  of  the  envelope.  It  will 
be  enough  here  to  refer  merely  to  the  secondary  view  of  the  enve- 
lope that  of  the  inorganic  productions  which  separate  it  from  its  en- 
vironment. M.  de  Blainville  has  shown  us  how  the  descent  from 
Man,  through  all  the  mammifera,  the  birds,  the  reptiles,  amphibious 
animals,  and  fishes,  is  faithfully  represented  by  the  consideration 
of  a  cutaneous  surface  furnished  with  hair,  feathers,  scales,  or  left 
bare.  The  same  determining  importance  of  the  envelope  is  perceived 
in  the  next  order  of  animals,  in  which  the  descent  is  measured  by 
the  increasing  number  of  pairs  of  locomotive  appendages,  from  the 
hexapods  to  the  myriapods,  and  even  to  the  apodes,  which  are  at 
tlie  lower  extremity. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  Work  to  go  further 
into  a  description  of  the  animal  hierarchy.  My  aim  in  giving  the 
above  details  has  been  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  on  my  prelimi- 
nary recommendation  to  study  the  present  co-ordination  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  an  indispensable  concrete  explanation  of  the 
abstract  conceptions  which  I  had  oifered,  in  illustration  of  the  nat- 
ural method.  We  must  pass  by,  therefore,  all  speculations  and 
studies  which  belong  to  zoological  philosophy,  and  merely  observe 
that  there  is  one  portion  of  the  fundamental  system  which  remains 
to  be  constituted,  and  the  general  principles  of  which  are  as  yet 
only  vaguely  perceived  ; — I  mean  the  rational  distribution  of  the 
species  of  each  natural  genus.  This  extreme  and  delicate  applica- 
tion of  the  taxonomic  theory  would  have  been  inopportune  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  development  of  the  science :  but  the  time  has 
arrived  for  it  to  be  undertaken  now. 

We  can  not  but  see  that  the  natural  method  does  not 
admit  of  anything  like  the  perfection  in  the  vegetable  fp'J'ied  ti^' Aa 
kingdom  that  it  exhibits  in  even  the  lower  stages  of  the  Jj^'''"'''®  '''"^' 
animal.     The  families  may  be  regarded  as  established, 
though  in  an  empirical  way  ;    but  their  natural  co-ordination  re- 
mains almost  entirely  arbitrary,  for  want  of  a  hierarchical  principle 
by  which  to  subordinate  them  rationally.     The  idea  of  Difficulty  of  co- 
animal  ity  yields  a  succession  of  degrees,  deeply  marked,  ordination, 
so  as  to  supply  the  basis  of  a  true  animal  hierarchy :  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  conception  of  vegetable  existence.     The 
intensity  in  this  region  is  not  always  equal ;  but  the  character  of 
vegetable  life  is  homogeneous ; — it  is  always  assimilation  and  the 
conti'ary,  continuous,  and  issuing  in  a  necessarv  reproduction.    The 
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mere  differences  of  intensity  in  such  phenomena  can  not  constitute 
a  true  vegetable  scale,  analogous  to  the  animal ;  and  the  less  be- 
cause the  gradation  is  owing  at  least  as  much  to  the  preponderant 
influence  of  external  circumstances  as  to  the  characteristic  organi- 
zation of  each  vegetable.  Thus,  we  have  here  no  sufficient  rational 
basis  for  a  hierarchical  comparison.  A  second  obstacle  ought  to 
be  noticed — serious  enough,  though  of  less  importance  than  the 
first ; — that  each  vegetable  is  usually  an  agglommeration  of  distinct 
and  independent  beings.  The  case  does  not  resemble  that  of  the 
polypus  formation.  In  the  compound  structure  of  the  lowest  ani- 
mal orders  a  scientific  definition  is  still  possible.  There  is  a  vital 
basis  common  to  all  the  animal  structures  which  are  otherwise  in- 
dependent of  each  other :  but  in  the  vegetable  case,  it  is  a  mere 
agglomeration,  such  as  we  can  often  produce  by  grafting,  and 
where  the  only  common  elements  are  inorganic  parts,  aiding  a  me- 
chanical consolidation.  There  is  no  saying,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  how  far  such  a  system  may  extend,  without 
being  limited  by  any  organic  condition,  as  it  seems  to  depend  on 
purely  physical  and  chemical  conditions,  in  combination  with  exte- 
rior circumstances.  Faintly  marked  as  the  original  organic  diver- 
sity is  by  nature,  it  is  evident  how  all  rational  subordination  of  the 
vegetable  families  in  a  common  hierarchy  is  impeded  by  the  coa- 
lescent  tendency  just  noticed. 

The  principal  division,  which  is  the  starting-point  of  M.  Jussieu's 
classification,  is  the  only  beginning  of  a  true  co-ordination  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  consists  in  distinguishing  the  vegetables  by 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  seminal  leaves ;  and  when  they  are 
present,  by  their  having  several  or  only  one.  For  the  successive 
passage  from  those  which  have  several  to  those  that  have  none  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuous  descent,  like  that  of  the  biological 
series,  though  less  marked.  Such  a  view  has  been  verified  by  the 
investigation  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  according  to  the  discovery 
of  Desfontaines — as  yet  the  only  eminent  example  of  a  large  and 
happy  application  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  vegetable  organ- 
ism. By  this  concurrence  of  the  two  modes  of  comparison — of 
the  reproductive  and  nutritive  arrangements — this  proposition  has 
taken  its  rank  among  the  most  eminent  theorems  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. But  this  beginning  of  a  hierarchy  remains  obviously  insuffi- 
cient— the  numerous  families  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  remain- 
ing under  a  purely  arbitrary  arrangement,  which  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  convert  into  a  rational  one.  The  interior  distribution  of 
species,  and  even  of  genera,  within  each  family  must  be  radically 
imperfect,  as  the  requisite  taxonomical  principles  can  not  be  ap-. 
plied  to  their  arrangement  till  the  difficulty  of  the  co-ordination  of 
the  families — a  difficulty  much  less,  but  as  yet  insurmountable — ^lias 
been  overcome.  The  Natural  Method  has,  therefore,  as  yet  yielded 
no  other  result,  as  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  than  the  more  or  less 
empirical  establishment  of  families  and  genera.  We  can  not  V)e 
surprised  that  it  has  not  yet  excluded  the  use  of  artificial  method?. 
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and  above  all  that  of  Linnaeus — true  as  it  is  that,  up  to  our  time, 
the  co-ordination  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  the  field  for  the 
application  of  the  Natural  Method.  It  should  ever  be  remembered, 
aowever,  that  the  Natural  Method  is  not  merely  a  means  of  classi- 
fication, but  an  important  system  of  real  knowledge  as  to  the  true 
relations  of  existing  beings  :  so  that  even  if  it  should  be  disused 
for  the  purposes  of  descriptive  botany,  it  would  not  tlie  less  be  of 
high  value  for  the  study  of  plants,  the  comparative  results  of  which 
would  be  fixed  and  combined  by  it.  In  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  science,  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  vegetable 
series,  we  must  take  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  together  as  the 
last  term  of  the  great  biological  series — as  the  last  of  the  small 
number  of  essential  modes  of  organization  which  (when  the  subdi- 
visions are  disregarded)  are  markedly  separated  from  each  other 
in  the  classification  that  gives  us  the  logical  command  of  the  study 
of  living  beings.  Applied  first  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  nat- 
ural method  is  now  seen  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  animal  realm, 
the  type  of  all  our  knowledge  of  organic  life,  is  to  be  perfected. 
To  whatever  orders  of  phenomena  natural  classification  is  to  be 
applied,  here  its  theory  must  first  be  studied  ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
biological  science  bears  so  important  a  part  in  the  advancement  of 
the  whole  of  the  positive  method.  It  is  much  that  a  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  ranging,  in  a  due  order  of  dignity,  the 
immense  series  of  living  beings,  from  Man  to  the  simplest  plant : 
but,  moreover,  this  theory  of  classification  is  Sio  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  the  whole  positive  method ;  an  element  which  could  not 
have  been  developed  in  any  other  way,  nor  even  otherwise  appre- 
ciated. 


CHAPTER    lY. 
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We  have  to  pass  on  to  dynamical  biology,  which  is  condirion  of  dj. 
very  far  indeed  from  having  attained  the  clearness  and  "<'>nieai  Biology, 
certainty  of  the  statical  department  of  the  science.  Important  as 
are  the  physiological  researches  of  recent  times,  they  are  only  pre- 
liminary attempts,  which  must  be  soundly  systemized  before  they 
can  constitute  a  true  dynamical  biology.  The  minds  which  are 
devoted  to  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  physical  studies,  are 
not  of  a  difierent  make  from  those  of  physiologists  ;  and  the  sobriety 
of  the  former  classes,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  latter,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  definite  constitution  of  the  simpler  sciences  and  the 
chaotic  state  of  physiology.  The  melancholy  condition  of  this  last 
is  doubtless  owing  in  part  to  the  vicious  education  of  those  who 
cultivate  it,  and  who  go  straight  to  the  study  of  the  most  com- 
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»)lex  phenomena  without  having  prepared  their  understandings  bj 
the  practice  of  the  most  simple  and  positive  speculation  :  but  I 
consider  the  prevalent  license  as  due  yet  more  to  the  indeterminate 
condition  of  the  spirit  of  physiological  science.  In  fact,  the  two 
disadvantages  are  one ;  for  if  the  true  character  of  the  science 
were  established,  the  preparatory  education  would  immediately  be 
rectified. 

This  infantine  state  of  physiology  prescribes  the  method  of  treat- 
ing it  here.  I  can  not  proceed,  as  in  statical  biology,  to  an  analyt- 
ical estimate  of  established  conceptions.  I  can  only  examine,  in 
pure  physiology,  the  notions  of  method  ;  that  is,  the  mode  of  organ- 
ization of  the  researches  necessary  to  the  ascertainment  of 'the  laws 
of  vital  phenomena.  The  progress  of  biological  philosophy  depends 
on  the  distinct  and  rational  institution  of  physiological  questions, 
and  not  on  attempts,  which  must  be  premature,  to  resolve  them. 
Conceptions  relating  to  method  are  always  important  in  proportion 
to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  in  view ;  therefore  are  they 
especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  vital  phenomena ;  and  above  all, 
while  the  science  is  in  a  nascent  state. 

Though  all  vital  phenomena  are  truly  interconnected, 
ena:  their  divis-  wc  must,  US  usual,  dccomposc  them  for  purposes  of 
^°^  speculative  study,  into  those  of  greater  and  those  of 

less  generality.  This  distinction  answers  to  Bichat's  division  into 
the  organic  or  vegetative  life,  which  is  the  common  basis  of  exist- 
ence of  all  living  bodies ;  and  animal  life,  proper  to  animals,  but 
the  chief  characters  of  which  are  clearly  marked  only  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  zoological  scale.  But,  since  Gall's  time,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  add  a  third  division — the  positive  study  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  phenomena  which  are  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  by  a  yet  more  marked  speciality,  as  the  organisms  which 
rank  nearest  to  Man  are  the  only  ones  which  admit  of  their  direct 
exploration.  Though,  under  a  rigorous  definition,  this  last  class  of 
functions  may  doubtless  be  implicitly  included  in  what  we  call  the 
animal  life,  yet  its  restricted  generality,  the  dawning  positivity  of 
its  systematic  study,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  higher  difficul- 
ties that  it  ofiers,  all  indicate  that  we  ought,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  regard  this  new  scientific  theory  as  a  last  fundamental 
branch  of  physiology ;  in  order  that  an  unseasonable  fusion  should 
not  disguise  its  high  importance,  and  alter  its  true  character. 
These,  then,  are  the  three  divisions  which  remain  for  us  to  study, 
in  our  survey  of  biological  science. 

Theory  of  Or-  Bcforc  procccding  to  the  analysis  of  organic  or  vege- 
ganic  Media.  tatlve  Ufc,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  theory  of 
organic  media,  without  considering  which,  there  can  be  no  true 
analysis  of  vital  phenomena. 

This  new  element  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  intro- 
duced into  the  science  by  that  controversy  of  Lamarck,  already 
treated  of,  about  the  variation  of  animal  species  thi'ough  the  pro- 
longed iuHuouco  of  external  circumstances.     It  is  our  bnsincss  here 
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to  exclude  from  the  researches  tlius  introduced,  everything  but 
what  concerns  physiolDgy,  properly  so  called,  reduced  to  the  al> 
Rtract  theory  of  the  living  organism.  We  have  seen  that  the  vital 
state  supposes  the  necessary  and  permanent  concurrence  of  a  certain 
aggregate  of  external  actions  with  the  action  of  the  organism 
itself:  it  is  the  exact  analysis  of  these  conditions  of  existence 
which  is  the  object  of  the  preliminary  theory  of  organic  media ; 
and  I  think  it  should  be  efi'ected  by  considering  separately  each  of 
the  fundamental  inthiences  under  which  the  general  phenomenon  of 
life  occurs.  It  can  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  this  half  of  the  dualism  which  is  the  condition  of 
life  ;  but  I  may  just  remark  on  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  subor- 
dination of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  philosophy ;  the  influence 
of  the  medium  on  the  organism  being  an  impracticable  study  as 
long  as  the  constitution  of  the  medium  is  not  exactly  known. 

The  exterior  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  organism  Exterior  condi- 
are  of  two  classes — physical  and  chemical ;  or,  in  other  tionsotLife. 
words,  mechanical  and  molecular.  Both  are  indispensable ;  but 
the  first  may  be  considered,  from  their  more  rigorous  and  sensible 
permanence,  the  most  general — if  not  as  to  the  different  organisms, 
at  least  as  to  the  continued  duration  of  each  of  them. 

First  in  generality  we  must  rank  the  action  of  Mechanical  con- 
Weight.  There  is  no  denying  that  Man  himself  must  ditions.  wdght. 
obey,  whether  as  weight  or  projectile,  the  same  mechanical  laws 
that  govern  every  other  equivalent  mass ;  and  by  reason  of  the 
universality  of  these  laws,  weight  participates  largely  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vital  phenomena,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  favorable, 
sometimes  opposed,  and  scarcely  ever  indifierent.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  the  analysis  of  its  effects,  because  its  influence  can  not 
be  suspended  or  much  modified  for  the  purpose  ;  but  we  have  ascer- 
tained something  of  them,  both  in  the  normal  and  the  pathological 
states  of  the  organism.  In  the  lower,  the  vegetable  portion  of  the 
scale,  the  physiological  action  of  weight  is  less  varied  but  more 
preponderant,  the  vital  state  being  there  extremely  simple  and  least 
removed  from  the  inorganic  condition.  The  laws  and  limits  of  the 
growth  of  vegetables  appear  to  depend  essentially  on  this  influence, 
as  is  proved  by  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  on  germination,  as  mod- 
ified by  a  quicker  or  slower  motion  of  rotation,  !Much  higher 
organisms  are  subject  to  analogous  conditions,  without  which  we 
could  not  explain,  for  instance,  why  the  largest  animal  masses  live 
constantly  in  a  fluid  sufficiently  dense  to  support  almost  their  whole 
weight,  and  often  to  raise  it  spontaneously.  However,  the  superior 
part  of  the  animal  series  is  least  fit  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
physiological  influence  of  weight,  from  its  concurrence  with  a  great 
number  of  heterogeneous  actions  ;  but  this  again  enables  us  to  study 
it  in  a  variety  of  vital  operations :  for  there  is  scai'cely  a  function, 
organic,  animal,  or  even  intellectual,  in  which  we  may  not  point 
out  the  indispensable  intervention  of  weight,  wliich  specially  mani- 
fests itself  in  all  that  relates  to  the  stagnation  or  movement  of 
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fluids.  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  subject  so 
extended  and  important  has  not  been  studied  in  a  rational  spirit 
and  method. 

The  next  mechanical  condition, — pressure,  liquid  or 

gaseous, — is  an  indirect  consequence  of  weight.  Some 
few  scientific  results  have  here  been  obtained,  from  the  facility  with 
which  pressure  may  be  modified  by  artificial  or  natural  circumstances. 
There  are  limits  in  the  barometrical  scale,  outside  of  which  no  at- 
mospherical animal, — Man  or  any  other, — can  exist.  We  can  not 
so  directly  verify  such  a  law  in  the  case  of  aquatic  animals  :  but  it 
would  seem  that  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  medium  must 
be  the  narrowness  of  the  vertical  limits  assignable  to  the  abode  of 
each  species.  Of  the  relation  between  these  intervals  and  the  de- 
gree of  organization,  it  must  be  owned,  however,  that  we  have  no 
scientific  knowledge,  our  ideas  being,  in  fact,  wholly  confused  as  to 
the  inferior  organisms,  and  especially  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Though,  through  many  difficulties  and  complexities,  the  science  is 
in  a  merely  nascent  state,  some  inquiries,  such  as  those  relating  to 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  venous  circulation,  and 
recent  observations  on  its  co-operation  in  the  mechanism  of  stand- 
ing and  moving,  etc.,  show  that  biologists  are  disposed  to  study 
this  order  of  questions  in  a  rational  manner. 

Among  the  physical   conditions,  and   perhaps   first 

among  them,  the  physiological  influence  of  motion  and 
rest  should  be  investigated.  Amidst  the  confusion  and  obscurity 
which  exist  on  this  subject,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  no  or- 
ganism, even  the  very  snnplest,  could  live  in  a  state  of  complete 
immobility.  The  double  movement  of  the  earth,  and  especially  its 
rotation  may  probably  be  as  necessary  to  the  development  of  life 
as  to  the  periodical  distribution  of  heat  and  light.  Too  much  care, 
however,  can  not  be  taken  to  avoid  confounding  the  motion  produced 
by  the  organism  itself  with  that  by  which  it  is  afi"ected  from  without ; 
and  the  analysis  had  therefore  better  be  applied  to  communicated 
than  spontaneous  motion.  And  as  rotary  motion  tends,  by  the  laws 
of  mechanics,  to  disorganize  any  system,  and  therefore,  eminently, 
to  trouble  its  interior  phenomena,  it  is  this  kind  of  motion  which 
may  be  studied  with  the  best  result ;  for  which  object  we  should  do 
well  to  investigate,  in  a  comparative  way,  the  modifications  under- 
gone by  the  principal  fiuictions  from  the  organism  being  made  to 
rotate  in  such  a  gradual  variety  as  is  compatible  with  a  normal 
state.  The  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  only  with  plants,  and  for 
another  purpose;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  superior  animals,  in- 
cluding Man,  we  have  only  incomplete  and  disjointed  observations, 
scarcely  transcending  mere  popular  notions. 

Thermoiogicai  Aftcr  thc  mechanical  influences,  wc  reach  one  which 
}.oiion.  affects     structure — the    thermological    action    of    the 

medium.  It  is  the  best  known  of  all ;  for  nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  life  can  exist  only  within  certain  limits  of  thc  thermometrical 
scale,  and  that  there  are  limits  aflecting  every  family,  and  ever 
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■every  living  race ;  and  again,  that  the  distribution  of  organisms 
over  our  globe  takes  place  in  zones  sufficiently  marked,  as  to  differ- 
ences of  heat,  to  furnish  therraometrical  materials  to  the  physicists, 
in  a  general  way.  But  amidst  the  multitude  of  facts  in  our  possession, 
all  the  essential  points  of  rational  doctrine  are  still  obscure  and 
uncertain.  We  have  not  even  any  satisfactory  series  of  observa- 
tions about  the  thermometrical  intervals  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ferent organic  conditions ; — much  less  any  law  relating  to  such  a 
harmony,  which  has  never,  in  fact,  been  connected  with  any  other 
essential  biological  character.  This  great  gap  exists  as  much  with 
regard  to  the  successive  states  of  the  same  organism  as  to  the  scale 
of  organisms.  The  necessary  revision  might  be  best  applied  first  to 
the  lowest  states ;  as  the  egg  and  the  lowest  organisms  appear  able 
to  sustain  wider  differences  of  temperature  than  those  of  a  higher 
order  ;  and  several  philosophical  biologists  have  even  believed  that 
life  may  have  been  always  possible  on  our  planet,  notwithstanding 
the  difierent  systems  of  temperature  througli  which  its  surface  has 
successively  passed.  On  the  whole,  the  sum  of  our  analysis  may 
seem  to  disclose,  amidst  many  anomalies,  a  general  law :  that  the 
vital  state  is  so  subordinated  to  a  determinate  thermometrical  in- 
terval, as  that  this  interval  perpetually  diminishes  as  life  becomes 
more  marked, — in  the  case  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  series. 
If  even  this  general  law  is  not  yet  scientifically  established,  it  may 
be  supposed  how  ignorant  we  are  of  the  modifications  produced  in 
the  organism  by  variations  of  external  temperature,  within  the  limits 
compatible  with  life.  There  has  even  been  much  confusion  between 
the  results  of  abrupt  and  gradual  changes  of  temperature,  though 
experiment  has  shown  that  graduation  vastly  expands  the  limits 
within  which  the  human  organism  can  exist ;  and  again,  between 
the  influence  of  external,  and  the  organic  production  of  vital  heat. 
This  last  great  error  shows  that  even  the  laying  down  the  question 
remains  to  be  done.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  other  ex- 
terior conditions,  such  as  light  and  electricity,  of  which  all  that 
we  know  in  this  connection  is  tliat  they  exert  a  per-  lj^j^j  Eiectnci- 
juanent  influence  needful  for  the  production  and  support  ^''  ^^'^■ 
of  life.  Besides  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  our  observations, 
we  have  to  contend  with  the  inferiority  of  our  knowledge  of  those 
branches  of  physics,  and  with  the  mischief  of  the  baseless  hypothesis 
which  we  before  saw  to  infest  the  study  of  them.  While  physicists 
talk  of  fluids  and  ethers,  avowing  that  they  do  so  in  an  artificial 
sense,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  physiologists  speak  of  them  as 
the  real  principles  of  two  orders  of  exterior  actions  indispensable 
to  the  vital  state.  Till  reform  becomes  substantial  and  complete 
in  the  study  of  light  and  electricity,  these  will  remain  the  exterior 
conditions  of  vitality  of  which  our  knowledge  is  the  most  imperfect. 
Passing  on  from  the  physical  to  the  chemical  condi-  ^0,^^,,^^  con 
tions  of  the  medium,  we  find  our  amount  of  knowledge  <i"'"ns- 
scarcely  more  satisfactory.  In  strict  generality,  this  Air  and  water. 
^tudy  relates  to  the  physiological  influence  of  air  and  water,  the 
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mingling  of  which  in  various  degrees,  constitutes  the  common  medium 
necessary  to  vitality.     As  M.  de  Blainville  remarked,  they  must 
not  be  considered  separately,  as  in  a  physical  or  chemical  inquiry, 
but  in  that  mixture  which  varies  only  in  the  proportions  of  its  ele- 
ments.     This  might  be  anticipated   from   our   knowledge   of  the 
chemical  constitution  of  living  bodies,  the  essential  elements  of 
which  are  found  only  in  the  combination  of  air  and  water :  but  we 
have  physiological  evidence  also,  which  shows  that  air  deprived  of 
moisture,  and  water  not  aerated,  are  fatal  to  vital  existence.     In 
this  view  there  is  no  difference  between  atmospheric  and  aquatic 
beings,  animal  and  vegetable,  but  the  unequal  proportion  of  the  two 
fluids  ;  the  air,  in  the  one  case,  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  vaporized 
water ;  and  the  water,  in  the  other  case,  conveying  liquefied  air. 
In  both  cases,  water  furnishes  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  the 
organic  liquids  :  and  the  air  the  essential  elements  of  nutrition.    We 
know  that  the  higher  mammifera,  including  Man,  perish  when  the  air 
reaches  a  certain  degree  of  dryness,  as  fishes  do  in  water  which  has 
been  sufficiently  deprived  of  air  by  distillation.      Between  these 
extreme  terms  there  exists  a  multitude  of  intermediaries  in  which 
moister  conditions  of  air  and  more  aerated  states  of  Avater  corre- 
spond with  determinate  organisms  ;  and  the  observation  of  Man  in 
the  different  hygrometrical  states  of  atmospheres  shows  how,  in  the 
individual  case,  physiological  phenomena  are  modified  within  the 
limits  compatible  with  the  vital  state.     If  we  may  say  that  the 
question  has  been  laid  down  in  this  inquiry,  it  is  only  in  a  vague 
and  obscure  way.      Besides  our  ignorance  of  the  varying  propor- 
tions, we  have  none  but  the  most  confused  notions  about  the  way  in 
which  each  fluid  participates  in  the  support  of  life.     Oxygen  is  the 
only  element  of  the  air  about  which  we  have  made  any  intelligent 
inquiry,  while  physiologists  entertain  the  most  contradictory  notions 
about  azote  :  and  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  are  still  greater  with 
regard  to  water.     In  this  state  of  infancy,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that 
the  science  offers  as  yet  no  law  as  to  the  influence  of  the  medium 
on  the  organism — even  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  certain 
condition  of  existence  becomes  more  or  less  inevitable  as  the  organ- 
ism rises  in  the  scale. 

The  study  of  the  influence  of  specifics  does  not  enter 

Stuily  of  spocifics.    ■,  i.        c  c  A  ^  c  i 

here,  on  account,  of  course,  of  the  absence  of  general- 
ity ;  but  it  should  be  just  pointed  out  that,  reduced  as  is  the  number 
of  substances  called  specifics,  there  are  still  enough, — as  aliments, 
medicines,  and  poisons, — to  afford  a  hint  of  Aviiat  might  be  learned 
oy  an  exploration  of  them,  in  regard  to  the  harmony  between  the 
organic  world  and  the  inorganic.  The  very  quality  of  their  opera- 
tion, that  it  is  special  and  discontinuous,  and  therefore  not  indis- 
pensable, indicates  the  experimental  method  in  this  case,  as  being 
certain,  well  circumscribed,  and  very  various.  Tliis  study  may 
then  be  regarded  as  a  needful  appendix,  completing  the  preliminary 
biological  doctrine  wliich  I  have  called  that  of  organic  media,  and 
offering  resources  whicli  are  proper  to  it,  and  can  not  be  otherwise 
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obtained.     Unhappily,  this  complement  is  in  even  a  more  backward 
state  than  the  more  essential  portions,  notwithstanding  the  multi 
tude  of  observations,  unconnected  and  unfinished,  already  assembled 
in  tliis  path  of  research. 

If  such  is  the  state  of  preliminary  knowledge,  it  is  lUgtoryofPhysi- 
clear  how  little  has  yet  been  learned  of  the  laws  of  life  "'"-v. 
themselves.  The  inquiry  has  gone  through  revolutions,  as_  other 
questions  have,  before  reaching  the  threshold  of  positivity,  in  our 
day.  From  the  impulse  given  by  Descartes,  the  illustrious  school 
of  Boerhaave  arose  in  physiology,  which  exaggerated  the  subordi- 
nation of  biology  to  the  simpler  parts  of  natural  philosophy  so  far 
as  to  assign  to  the  study  of  life  the  place  of  appendix  to  the  gene- 
ral system  of  inorganic  physics.  From  the  consequent  reaction 
against  this  absurdity  arose  the  theory  of  Stahl,  which  may  be 
considered  the  most  scientific  formula  of  the  metaphysical  state  of 
physiology.  The  struggle  has  since  lain  between  these  two  schools, 
— the  strength  of  the  metaphysical  one  residing  in  its  recognition 
of  physiology  as  a  distinct  science,  and  that  of  the  physico-chemical, 
in  its  principle  of  the  dependence  of  the  organic  on  the  inorganic 
laws,  as  daily  disclosed  more  fully  by  the  progress  of  science.  The 
effect  of  this"^  improved  knowledge  has  been  to  modify  the  concep- 
tions of  metaphysical  physiology :  the  formula  of  Barthez,  for  in- 
stance, representing  a  further  departure  from  the  theological  state 
than  that  of  Stahl;  as  Stahl's  already  did  than  that  of  Van  Hel- 
mont,  though  the  same  metaphysical  entity  might  be  in  view  when 
Van  Helmont  called  it  the  archeus,  and  Stahl  the  son/,  and  Barthez 
the  vital  principle.  Stahl  instituted  a  reaction  against  the  physico- 
chemical  exaggerations  of  Boerhaave  ;  but  Barthez  established,  in 
his  preliminary  discourse,  the  characteristics  of  sound  philoso- 
phizing, and  exposed  the  necessary  futility  of  all  inquisition  into 
causes  and  modes  of  production  of  phenomena,  reducing  all  real  sci- 
ence to  the  discovery  of  their  laws.  For  want  of  the  requisite  prac- 
tice in  the  positive  method,  the  scheme  of  Barthez  proved  abortive  ; 
and,  after  having  proposed  his  conception  of  a  vital  principle  as  a 
mere  term  to  denote  the  unknown  cause  of  vital  phenomena,  he 
was  drawn  away  by  the  prevalent  spirit  of  his  time  to  regard 
the  assumed  principle  as  a  real  and  complex  existence,  though 
profoundly  unintelligible.  Ineffectual  as  his  enterprise  proved,  its 
design  with  regard  to  the  advancement  of  positive  science  can  not 
be  mistaken.  The  progressive  spirit  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
physiological  theory  of  Bichat,  though  we  find  entities  there  too. 
These  entities,  however,  show  a  great  advance,  as  a  determinate 
and  visible  seat  is  assigned  to  them.  The  vital  forces  of  Bichat, 
however,  still  intervene  in  phenomena,  like  the  old  specific  entities 
introduced  into  physics  and  chemistry,  in  their  metaphysical  period, 
imder  the  name  of  faculties  or  occult  virtues,  which  Descartes  so 
vigorously  hunted  down,  and  Moliere  so  happily  ridiculed.  Such 
is"  the  character  of  the  supposed  organic  sensibility,  by  which, 
1  hough  a  mere  term,  Bichat  endeavored  to  explain  physiological 
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phenomena,  which  he  thus  merely  reproduced  under  another  name : 
as  when,  for  instance,  he  thought  he  had  accounted  for  the  succes- 
sive flow  of  different  liquids  in  one  canal  by  saying  that  the  organic 
sensibility  of  the  canal  was  successively  in  harmony  with  each  fluid, 
and  in  antipathy  to  the  rest.  But  for  his  untimely  death,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  issued  into  an  entire 
pojitivity.  His  treatise  on  General  Anatomy,  though  appearing  a 
very  few  years  after  his  treatise  on  Life  and  Death,  is  a  great 
advance  upon  it ;  and  even  in  the  construction  of  his  metaphysical 
theory  of  vital  forces  he  certainly  first  introduced,  under  the  title 
properties  of  tissue.,  a  conception  of  the  highest  value,  destined  to 
absorb  all  ontological  conceptions,  and  to  prepare  for  the  entire 
positivity  of  the  elementary  notions  of  physiology.  The  thing 
required  is  to  substitute  properties  for  forces ;  and  Bichat's  treat- 
ment of  tissue  fulfilled  this  condition  with  regard  to  a  very  exten- 
sive class  of  effects :  and  thus  his  theory,  while  it  amended  the 
metaphysical  doctrine  of  Stahl  and  Barthez,  opened  the  way  to  its 
entire  reformation  by  presenting  at  once  the  germ  and  the  example 
of  purely  positive  conceptions.  This  is  now  the  state  of  physio- 
logical philosophy  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  students ;  and 
the  conflict  between  the  schools  of  Stahl  and  Boerhaave, — between 
the  metaphysical  and  the  physico-chemical  tendency, — remains  at 
the  point  to  which  it  was  brought  up  by  the  impulse  communicated 
by  Bichat.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  look  to  the  oscillations  of  this 
antagonism  for  an  advance  in  science.  If  the  one  doctrine  pre- 
vailed, science  would  be  in  a  state  of  retrogression  ;  if  the  other,  in 
a  state  of  dissolution  ;  as  in  our  social  condition,  in  the  conflict  of 
the  two  political  tendencies,  the  retrograde  and  the  revolutionary. 
The  progress  of  physiology  depends  on  the  growth  of  positive  ele- 
mentary conceptions,  such  as  will  remand  to  the  domain  of  history 
the  controversy  from  which  nothing  more  is  to  be  expected.  Abun- 
dant promise  of  such  an  issue  now  appears  :  the  two  schools  have 
annulled  each  other ;  and  the  natural  development  of  the  science 
has  furnished  means  for  its  complete  institution  to  be  begun.  This 
I  look  upon  as  the  proper  task  of  the  existing  generation  of  scien- 
tific men,  who  need  only  a  better  training  to  make  them  adequate 
to  it.  If,  from  its  complexity,  physiology  has  been  later  than 
other  sciences  in  its  rational  formation,  it  may  reach  its  maturity 
more  rapidly  from  the  ground  having  been  cleared  by  the  pursuit 
of  the  anterior  sciences.  Many  delays  were  occasioned  in  their 
case  by  transitory  phases  which  were  not  understood  in  the  earlier 
•days  of  positivity,  and  which  need  never  again  arrest  experienced 
investigation.  It  may  be  hoped  that  physiologists  will  spare  the 
science  the  useless  and  humbling  delay  in  the  region  of  metajihysi- 
cal  hypothesis  which  long  embarrassed  the  progress  of  physics. 

The  true  pliilosophical  character  of  physiology  con- 
ch'arm°er"'ot-    sists,  as  wc  havc  seen,  in  establishing  an  exact  and 
Physiology.      constant  harmony  between  the  statical  and  the  dynami- 
cal points  of  view, — between  the  ideas  of  organization  and  of  life, 
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— between  the  notion  of  the  agent  and  that  of  the  act ;  and  hence 
arises  the  obligation  to  reduce  all  abstract  conceptions  of  physio- 
logical properties  to  the  consideration  of  elementary  and  general 
phenomena,  each  of  which  conveys  the  idea  of  a  determinate  scat. 
In  the  other  words,  the  reduction  of  functions^  to  corresponding 
properties  must  be  regarded  as  the  simple  consequence  of  decom- 
pounding the  general  life  into  the  diflerent  functions, — discarding 
all  notions  about  causes^  and  inquiring  only  into  laics.  Bichat's 
conception  of  the  properties  of  tissue  contains  the  first  germ  of  this 
renovated  view ;  but  it  only  indicates  the  nature  of  the  philosophi- 
cal operation,  and  contains  no  solution  of  the  prol)lem.  Not  only 
is  there  a  secondary  confusion  between  the  propo'ties  of  tissue  and 
simple  pliysical  properties,  but  the  principle  of  the  conception  ia 
vitiated  by  the  irrational  distinction  between  the  properties  of  tissue 
and  vital  properties  ;  for  no  property  can  be  admitted  in  physiology 
without  its  being  at  once  vital  and  belonging  to  tissue.  In  endeav- 
oring to  harmonize  the  diflerent  degrees  of  physiological  and  of 
anatomical  analysis,  we  may  lay  down  the  philosophical  principle 
that  the  idea  of  property  which  indicates  the  last  term  of  the  one 
must  correspond  with  tissue,  which  is  the  extreme  term  of  the 
other ;  while  the  idea  of  function,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponds 
to  that  of  organ :  so  that  the  successive  ideas  of  function  and  of 
property  present  a  gradation  of  thoughts  similar  to  that  which  exists 
between  the  ideas  of  organ  and  of  tissue,  except  that  the  one  re- 
lates to  the  act  and  the  other  to  the  agent.  This  relation  appears  to 
me  to  constitute  an  incontestable  and  important  rule  in  biological 
philosophy ;  and  on  it  we  may  establish  the  first  great  division 
among  physiological  properties.  We  have  seen  how  in  Division  of  the 
anatomy  there  is  a  division  between  the  fundamental,  -"tody. 
generating  tissue,  the  cellular,  and  the  secondary  tissues  which  re- 
sult from  the  combination  of  certain  substances  with  this  _  original 
web  ;  and  in  the  same  way  must  physiological  properties  be  divided 
into  two  groups, — the  one  comprising  the  general  properties  which 
belong  to  all  the  tissues,  and  which  constitute  the  proper  life  of 
the  cellular  tissue ;  and  the  other,  the  special  properties  which 
characterize  its  most  marked  modifications, — that  is,  the  muscular 
and  nervous  tissues.  This  division,  indicated  by  anatomy,  stri- 
kingly agrees  with  the  great  philosophical  distinction  between  the 
organic  or  vegetative  and  the  animal  life ;  as  the  first  order  of 
properties  must  aftbrd  the  basis  of  that  general  life,  common  to  all 
organized  beings,  to  which  vegetable  existence  is  reduced  ;  while 
the  second  relates  exclusively  to  the  special  life  of  animated  beings. 
Such  a  correspondence  at  once  makes  the  principle  more  unques- 
tionable, and  facilitates  the  application  of  the  rule. 

If  we  look  at  what  has  been  done,  toward  the  construction  of 
this  fundamental  theory,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  fairly  accomplished 
with  regard  to  the  secondary,  or  animal  tissues, — all  the  general 
phenomena  of  animal  life  being  unanimously  connected  with  irrita- 
bility and  sensibility, — these  being  considered  as  attributes  each  of 
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1  definite  tissue  :  and  thus,  the  most  marked  case  is  the  best  under- 
rstood.  But  the  other  division, — the  properties  which  are  wholly 
general,  belonging  to  the  universal  life,  are  far  more  important,  as 
underlying  the  others ;  and  an  extreme  confusion  and  divergence 
exist  with  regard  to  them.  No  clear  and  satisfactory  conception 
of  the  second  class  can  be  formed  while  the  first  is  left  in  obscu- 
rity ;  and  thus,  the  science  remains  in  a  purely  provisional  state, — 
its  development  having  taken  place  in  an  order  inverse  to  that  which 
its  nature  requires. 

Two  functions  of  ^hc  fuuctious  which  belong  to  the  vegetative  life  are 
the  organic  life,  two, — thc  autagouism  of  which  corresponds  to  the  defi- 
nition of  life  itself:  first,  the  interior  absorption  of  nutritive  ma- 
terials from  the  surrounding  medium ;  whence  results,  after  their 
assimilation,  final  nutrition ;  and  secondly,  the  exhalation  of  mole- 
cules, which  then  become  foreign  bodies,  to  be  parted  with,  or 
disassimilated,  as  nutrition  proceeds.  It  appears  to  be  an  error  to 
make  digestion  and  circulation  characteristics  of  animality ;  as 
we  certainly  find  them  here  in  the  fundamental  sense  of  both. 
Digestion  is  properly  a  preparation  of  aliment  for  assimilation ;  and 
this  takes  place  in  a  simple  and  almost  unvaried  manner  in  vege- 
table organisms :  and  circulation,  though  nothing  like  what  it  is  in 
animals,  where  there  is  a  central  organ  to  effect  it,  is  not  less  es- 
sential in  vegetative  life, — the  lowest  organism  showing  the  continual 
motion  of  a  fluid  holding  in  suspension  or  dissolved,  matters  ab- 
sorbed or  thrown  out ;  and  this  perpetual  oscillation,  which  does 
not  require  a  system  of  vessels  to  itself,  but  may  take  place  through 
the  cellular  tissue,  is  equally  indispensable  to  animal  and  vegetable 
existence.  These,  then,  are  the  two  great  vegetative  processes, 
performed  by  properties  which  are  provisionally  supposed  (after 
the  analysis  of  M.  de  Blainville,  which  is  open  to  some  objections) 
to  be  three, — hygrometricity,  capillarity,  and  retractility.  This 
analysis  shows  clearly  that  the  actions  which  constitute  vegetable 
life  are  simple  physico-chemical  phenomena ;  physical  as  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  molecules  inward  and  outward ;  and  chemical  in  what 
relates  to  the  successive  modifications  of  these  different  substances. 
Under  the  first  aspect,  they  depend  on  the  properties,  hygrometri- 
cal,  capillary,  and  retractile,  of  the  cellular  tissue :  under  the  sec- 
ond, and  much  more  obscure  at  present,  they  relate  to  the  mole- 
cular action  which  its  composition  admits.  This  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  analysis  of  organic  phenomena  should  be  instituted; 
whereas  that  of  animal  phenomena  should  be  regarded  from  a 
wholly  different  point  of  view,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  study  of  this  vegetative  life  is  not  even  yet  rationally  or- 
ganized. We  have  seen  that,  in  the  anatomical  view,  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  regarded  as  the  last  term  of  a  unique  series, — the 
various  degrees  of  which  differ,  for  the  most  part,  more  widely 
from  each  other  than  any  one  of  them  from  this  extreme  term. 
The  same  conception  should  direct  physiological  speculations  on 
the  organic  life,  analyzed  uniformly  fur  nil  living  beings:   I)nt  tliit^ 
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has  not  hitherto  been  even  attempted.  Till  it  is  accomplished,  nc 
essential  point  of  physiological  doctrine  can  be  established,  how- 
ever able  may  be  the  investigations  carried  on,  and  however  valu 
able  the  materials  supplied.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  phenomena 
relating  to  the  general  life  may  be  studied  in  the  broadest  simpli- 
city in  vegetable  organisms  :  but  it  is  no  more  possible  in  physiology 
than  in  anatomy  to  interpret  the  extreme  cases  in  the  scale  by  each 
other  without  having  passed  through  the  intermediate  degrees  :  and 
the  dynamical  case  is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two :  so  that  the 
isolated  study  of  the  organic  life  in  vegetables  can  not  illustrate 
that  of  the  higher  order  of  animals.  And  one  natural  consequence 
of  this  irrational  isolation  of  the  vegetable  case  is  that  chemists 
and  physicists  have  engrossed  researches  which  properly  belong  to 
biologists  alone.  The  comparative  method,  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  characteristic  resource  of  biological  philosophy,  has  not  as 
yet  been  duly  introduced  into  the  general  study  of  organic  life, 
though  it  is  at  once  more  indispensable,  and  more  completely  ap- 
plicable than  in  the  case  of  animal  life.  If  it  were  consistent  with 
the  character  of  this  Work,  we  could  point  out  gaps  at  almost 
every  step,  and  about  the  simplest  phenomena,  which  must  shock 
any  inquiring  mind : — the  darkness,  doubts,  and  difierences  about 
digestion :  and  again  about  gaseous  digestion,  or  respiration  ; — in 
regard  to  which  the  most  contradictory  opinions  are  held  : — diver- 
gences about  the  simplest  preliminary  phenomena  of  vegetative  life, 
which  show  how  much  has  to  be  done  before  we  can  undertake  any 
direct  investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  assimilation  and  the 
converse  process. 

We  shall  find  ourselves  even  further  from  satisfac-  Results  of  or- 
tion  if  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  functions  ^''"'^  '"^"°"' 
of  organic  life  to  those  more  compound  phenomena  which  are  usu- 
ally confounded  with  them,  but  which  M.  de  Blainville  has  taught 
us  to  distinguish  as  results  from  the  action  of,  not  one  organ  or  set 
of  organs,  as  in  the  case  of  function,  but  of  the  simultaneous  action 
of  all  the  principal  organs.  Of  these  results,  the  most 
immediate  and  necessary  is  the  continuous  state  of  com-  sirion  "and^dei 
])osition  and  decomposition  which  characterizes  the  vege-  ♦^°™p°""'°°- 
tative  life.  Ignorant  as  we  are  of  assimilation  and  secretion,  the 
very  questions  can  not  have  been  as  yet  suitably  laid  down.  No 
one  has  thought,  for  instance,  of  instituting  an  exact  chemical 
comparison  between  the  total  composition  of  each  organism  and 
the  corresponding  system  of  alimentation  :  nor,  conversely,  between 
the  exhaled  products  and  the  whole  of  the  agents  which  had  supplied 
or  modified  them ;  so  that  we  can  give  no  precise  scientific  account 
of  the  general  phenomenon  of  the  composition  and  decomposition  of 
every  organism  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  concurrence  of  the 
different  functions.  We  have  at  present  only  incomplete  and  disjoint* 
ed  materials,  wliich  have  never  been  referred  to  any  general  fact. 

It  is  acknowledged  now  that  all  organisms   have, 
more  or  less,  the  character  which  used  to  be  ascribed 
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to  only  the  highest,  of  sustaining  a  determinate  temperature,  not* 
withstanding  variations  of  heat  in  their  environment ;  and  this  is  a 
second  result  of  the  whole  of  the  vegetative  functions,  which  almost 
always  co-exists  with  the  first.  But  this  important  study  is  not 
only  in  a  backward  state,  but  ill-conceived.  Besides  the  error 
before  noticed,  of  confounding  vital  heat  with  the  temperature  of 
the  medium,  the  fundamental  character  of  the  phenomenon  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  misconceived.  Its  modification  by  the  animal 
functions  can  never  be  understood  till  it  has  been  studied  in  its 
primitiv'e  universal  manifestation  in  all  living  bodies,  each  of  which 
represents  a  chemical  centre,  able  to  maintain  its  temperature 
against  external  influences,  within  certain  limits,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  phenomena  of  composition  and  decomposition. 
This  is  doubtless  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  positive 
study  of  vital  heat  must  be  regarded  ;  and  to  consider  it  under  the 
modifications  of  animal  life,  is  to  place  the  accessory  before  the 
principal,  and  to  propose  views  which  are  merely  provisional,  if  not 
erroneous.  In  the  most  recent  works  upon  this  leading  subject, 
the  organic  foundations  are,  it  is  true,  more  carefully  considered  : 
but  the  investigation  can  not  be  said  to  be  duly  instituted  as  long 
as  the  vegetable  organism  is  not  regularly  introduced  into  it. 

These  remarks  are  even  more  applicable  to  the  elec- 
trical study  of  living  bodies.  Here  we  find  again,  and 
with  aggravation,  the  confusion  between  organic  action  and  external 
influence,  as  well  as  the  aberrations  remarked  on  in  physics  about 
ethers  and  electric  fluids.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  error  ob- 
served upon  in  the  last  case,  about  the  physiological  origin  of  the 
phenomenon.  And  here,  again,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  a 
permanent  electrization  is  ascribable  to  acts  of  composition  and 
decomposition,  notwithstanding  the  electrical  variations  of  the  me- 
dium. And  again  we  find  that  the  animal  functions  can  only  mod- 
ify, by  accelerating  or  augmenting,  more  or  less,  the  fundamental 
phenomenon.  But  the  electrical  analysis  of  the  organism  is  yet 
iiirther  than  the  thermological  from  being  conceived  of  and  pursued 
ii  a  rational  view. 

Next  follow  the  general  phenomena  which  result  in  a  less  direct 
and  necessary  manner  from  the  whole  of  the  vegetative  functions — 
„    ,    .        ,  the  production  and  development  of  living  bodies.     Not- 
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drveiopraent  of  withstandmg  the  origmal  investigations  oi  Harvey  and 
living bodus.  ^^  Haller,  with  regard  to  the  superior  animals,  Ihis 
investigation  may  be  considered,  owing  to  its  complexity,  to  be 
more  in  the  rear  of  a  positive  institution  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
The  tendency  to  search  for  causes  and  modes  of  production  of  phe 
nomena,  instead  of  for  their  laws,  has  acted  with  fatal  effect  here  : 
and,  amidst  every  kind  of  deficiency,  the  main  cause  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  case  is,  undoubtedly,  that  students  have  occupied  themselves 
in  looking  for  what  can  not  be  found.  However,  the  labors  of 
anatomists  and  zoologists  have  evidently  prepared  the  way  for  a 
more  rational  study.     It  is  even  worthy  of  remark  that  some  stu- 
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dents  who  were  most  bent  on  the  search  into  causes  have  been  led 
on  by  the^  spread  of  the  positive  spirit,  to  spend  their  efforts  on 
inquiries  into  ovology  and  embryology,  which  are  assuming  a  more 
scientific  character  every  day.  Still,  the  preliminary  requisite  for 
tlie  formation  of  doctrine — a  fundamental  analysis — remains  unful- 
filled ;  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  laws  of  production  and  devel- 
opment is  not,  therefore,  to  be  attempted  at  present.  In  the  lowest 
departments  of  the  scale,  the  multiplication  of  organisms  takes 
place  by  a  simple  prolongation  of  any  part  of  the  parent  mass, 
which  is  almost  homogeneous ;  and  in  this  extreme  case,  we  under- 
stand the  phenomenon  to  be  analogous  to  every  other  kind  of  repro- 
duction of  the  primitive  cellular  tissue.  In  the  higher  degrees  of 
tlie  scale,  we  are  in  the  dark  from  the  moment  we  depart  from  im- 
mediate observation ;  and  when  the  simplest  previsions  are  so  radi- 
cally uncertain  and  even  erroneous  as  in  this  case,  the  science  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy,  notwithstanding  the 
imposing  appearance  of  the  mass  of  works  accumulated  for  its 
illustration. 

The  comparative  method  has  been  applied  in  a  yet  more  incom- 
plete way  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  development.  The  question 
has  never  yet  been  laid  down  under  a  form  common  to  all  organ- 
isms, including  the  vegetable.  The  grave  error  is  still  committed 
of  studying  the  development  in  the  animal  cases  alone ;  so  that  the 
most  eminently  animal  of  the  systems,  the  nervous,  is  represented 
as  the  first  to  appear  in  the  embryo  of  the  higher  orders — a  suppo- 
sition adverse  to  the  institution  of  any  really  general  conception  of 
the  theory  of  development,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the 
most  constant  laws  of  biological  philosophy — the  perpetual  accord- 
ance between  the  chief  phases  of  the  individual  evolution  and  the 
most  marked  successive  degrees  of  the  organic  hierarchy ;  for  in 
this  last  view  the  nervous  tissue  is  seen  to  be  the  latest  and  most 
special  transformation  of  the  primitive  tissues.  The  preliminary 
analysis  of  organic  development  is,  then,  still  far  from  being  con- 
ceived of  in  a  rational  spirit,  governed  by  the  high  philosophical 
intention  of  reconciling,  as  much  as  possible,  the  various  essential 
aspects  of  the  science  of  living  bodies. 

To  be  complete,  this  analysis  should  evidently  be  fol-  jy^^y,^^  ^f  the 
lowed  by  the  inverse,  and  yet  correlative  study  of  the  organi^^m. 
decline  of  the  organism,  from  its  maturity  to  its  death.  The  gene- 
ral theory  of  death  is  certainly  in  a  very  backward  state,  since  the 
ablest  physiological  researches  on  this  subject  have  usually  related 
to  violent  or  accidental  death ;  considered,  too,  in  the  highest  or- 
ganisms exclusively,  and  affecting  functions  and  systems  of  organs 
of  an^  essentially  animal  nature.  As  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
organic  life,  we  have  yet  attained  to  only  one  initiatory  philosophi- 
cal g  impse,  which  exhibits  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  life 
itself,  by  the  growing  predominance  of  the  movement  of  exhalation 
over  that  of  absorption,  whence  results  gradually  an  exaggerated 
consolidation  of  the  organism  which  was  originally  almost  fluid,  a 
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process  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  rapid  influences,  tends  to 
produce  a  state  of  desiccation  incompatible  with  all  vital  phenom- 
ena. Valuable,  however,  as  is  such  a  glimpse,  it  serves  only  to 
characterize  the  true  nature  of  the  question,  by  indicating  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  researches  which  it  requires.  The  important 
considerations  relative  to  animal  life  could  not  be  rationally  intro- 
duced into  such  a  subject  till  this  preliminary  doctrine  shall  have 
been  established ;  as  in  regard  to  all  the  other  points  of  view  before 
examined. 

Summary  as  this  review  has  been,  we  have  seen  enough  to  be 
authorized  to  conclude  that  the  backward  state  of  physiological 
science  is  owing  mainly  to  the  vicious  training  of  physiologists,  and 
the  irrational  institution  of  their  habitual  labors.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  first  general  fact  which  gave  birth  to  positive 
physiology,  and  the  laws  of  the  fall  of  bodies,  the  first  acquisition 
of  sound  physics,  are  discoveries  almost  absolutely  contemporane- 
ous; and  yet,  what  an  immense  inequality  there  is  now  in  the 
progress  of  two  sciences  setting  out  from  so  similar  a  disclosure ! 
Such  a  difference  can  not  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  physiological  phenomena,  and  must  have  depended  much 
also  on  the  scientific  spirit  which  directed  their  general  study,  to 
the  level  of  which  the  greater  number  of  those  who  cultivate  it  have 
been  unable  to  rise.  The  phenomena  of  the  vegetative  life  obvi- 
ously require,  both  for  their  analysis  and  their  explanation,  an  inti- 
mate combination  of  the  leading  notions  of  inorganic  philosophy 
with  physiological  considerations,  obtained  through  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  preliminary  laws  relating  to  the  structure  and 
classification  of  living  bodies.  Now,  each  of  these  inseparable  con- 
ditions is,  in  our  day,  the  separate  property  of  a  particular  order 
of  positive  investigators.  Hence  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
supposed  organic  chemistry,  a  bastard  study,  which  is  only  a  rough 
first  sketch  of  vegetable  physiology,  undertaken  by  inquirers  who 
know  nothing  of  the  true  subject  of  their  labors  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  vague,  incoherent,  and  partly  metaphysical  doctrines,  of 
which  physiology  has  been  chiefly  constituted  by  minds  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  the  most  indispensable  preliminary  ideas.  The 
barren  anarchy  which  has  resulted  from  so  vicious  an  organization 
of  scientific  labor  would  be  enough  of  itself  to  testify  to  the  direct 
utility  of  the  general,  and  yet  positive  point  of  view  which  charac- 
terizes the  foregoing  survey. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

It  was  only  by  a  late  and  long-prepared  effort  that  the  human 
mind  could  attain  that  state  of  abstraction  and  physiological  gen- 
erality necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  all  vital  beings — from 
Man  to  the  vegetable — as  one  series.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day 
that  a  point  of  view  so  new  and  so  difficult  has  been  established  ; 
and  as  yet,  among  only  the  most  advanced  minds,  even  as  regards 
the  simplest  general  aspects  of  biology — in  the  statical  study  of  the 
organism.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  physiological  comparison 
should  have  been  first  applied  to  the  animal  functions,  because  they 
first  suggest  its  importance  and  possibility,  however  clearly  it  may 
afterward  appear  that  the  organic  life  at  once  requires  and  admits 
a  larger  and  more  indispensable  application  of  the  comparative 
method.  Looking  more  closely,  however,  into  this  evident  existing 
superiority  of  animal  over  organic  physiology,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  the  two  elementary  aspects  of  every 
positive  study — the  analysis  of  phenomena  and  their  explanation. 
It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  first  that  the  animal  life  has  been  in 
reality  better  explored  than  the  organic.  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  explanation  of  the  most  special  and  complex  phenomena  should 
be  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  most  simple  and  general,  which 
serve  as  a  basis  to  the  others.  Such  a  state  of  the  science  would  be 
ill  opposition  to  all  the  established  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

However  imperfect  the  theory  of  organic  phenomena  still  is,  it  is 
unquestionably  conceived  in  a  more  scientific  spirit  than  we  find  in 
any  explanations  of  animal  physiology.  We  have  seen  that  the 
vegetative  phenomena  approach  most  nearly  to  the  inorganic ;  and 
that  the  school  of  Boerhaave  sinned  only  in  exaooera- 
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tion,  proceeding  trom  msumcient  knowledge ;  and  it  the  inorganic  to 
must  be  by  this  time  evident  that  this  is  the  link  be-  '^^  °''^""*= 
tween  the  inorganic  and  the  biological  philosophy,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  regard  the  whole  natural  philosopliy  as  forming  a  homo- 
geneous and  continuous  body  of  doctrine.  By  a  natural  consequence, 
a  wholly  different  view  must  be  taken  of  the  rational  theories  of 
animal  life  :  that  is,  of  the  phenomena  of  irritability  and  sensibility, 
which  offer  no  basis  of  analogy  with  inorganic  phenomena.  With 
regard  to  sensibility,  no  one  will  question  this :  and,  as  to  irrita- 
bility— though  contraction  may  be  seen  as  a  movement  occasioned 
by  heat,  and,  yet  more,  by  electricity,  these  phenomena  must  be 
carefully  separated  from  the  contractile  effect  of  the  irritabfe  fibre 
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whicli  is  a  product  of  the  nervous  action  ;  and  especially  when  it  is 
voluntary.  Irritability  is  as  radically  foreign  to  the  inorganic 
world  as  sensibility ;  with  which,  too,  it  is  inseparably  connected. 
Primitive  ner-  ^his  doublc  property  is,  then,  strictly  primitive  in  the 
vous  properties,  sccondary  tissues,  and  therefore  no  more  a  subject  of 
explanation  than  weight,  heat,  or  any  other  fundamental  physical 
property.  Whenever  we  have  a  true  theory  of  animal  life,  it  will 
be  by  comparing  all  the  general  phenomena  which  are  connected 
with  this  double  property,  according  to  their  preparatory  analysis, 
in  order  to  discover  their  laws ;  that  is,  as  in  all  other  cases,  their 
constant  relations,  both  of  succession  and  similitude.  This  will  be 
done  in  order  to  the  usual  end  of  obtaining  a  rational  prevision  ^ 
the  subject  here  being  the  mode  of  action  of  a  given  animal  organ- 
ism, placed  in  determinate  circumstances;  or,  reciprocally,  the  ani- 
mal arrangement  that  may  be  induced  by  any  given  act  of  animality. 
All  attempts  to  explore  the  nature  of  sensibility  and  irritability  are 
mere  hinderances  in  the  way  of  this  final  aim,  by  drawing  ofi"  our 
attention  from  the  laws  of  animality  in  a  vain  search  after  what 
can  never  be  found. 

o  of  the  ^^®  ^^^^  relation  of  the  animal  to  the  organic  life 
aniiii  ,1 1 )  the  or-  must  throughout  be  carefully  kept  in  mind.  This  rela- 
ganciit.'.  ^^^^  -g  (jQyj^iQ^     r^i^Q  organic  life  first  serves  as  the 

basis  of  the  animal ;  and  then  as  its  general  end  and  object. 
We  have  dwelt  enough  on  the  first,  if  even  any  one  would  think 
of  contesting  that,  in  order  to  move  and  feel,  the  animal  must  first 
live  ;  and  that  the  fundamental  vegetative  life  could  not  cease  with- 
out extinguishing  the  other.  As  for  the  second  relation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  phenomena  of  irritability  and  sensibility  are  directed  by 
the  general  needs  of  the  organic  life,  which  they  serve  by  procuring 
better  materials,  and  by  guarding  against  unfavorable  influences. 
Even  the  intellectual  and  moral  functions  have  usually  no  other 
primitive  office.  Without  such  a  destination,  these  properties 
would  either  destroy  the  organism  or  themselves  perish.  It  is  only 
in  the  human  species,  and  even  there  only  under  a  high  degree  of 
civilization,  that  any  kind  of  inversion  of  this  order  can  be  con- 
ceived of.  In  that  case,  the  vegetative  life  is  essentially  subordina- 
ted to  the  animal,  the  development  of  whicli  it  is  alone  destined  to 
aid ;  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  noblest  scientific  notion  that 
we  can  form  of  humanity,  distinct  from  animality : — a  transforma- 
tion which  can  be  safely  considered  as  possible  only  by  transferring 
to  the  whole  species,  or  at  least  to  society,  the  primitive  end  which, 
in  the  case  of  animals,  is  limited  to  the  individual,  or,  at  the  ut- 
most, to  the  family,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  It  is  only  among  a 
small  number  of  men,  and  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  just 
matter  of  expectation  from  the  whole  species,  that  the  intellect  can 
acquire  such  a  preponderance  in  the  whole  of  the  organism  as  to 
become  the  end  and  object  of  human  existence.  An  exception  so 
special,  and  so  easy  to  explain  in  the  case  of  Man,  can  not  alter  the 
univerStility  of  a  consideration  verified  by  the  whole  animal  king- 
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5om,  wherein  the  animal  life  is  seen  to  be  always  destined  to  per- 
fect the  organic.  It  is  only  J)y  a  scientific  abstraction,  necessary 
for  purposes  of  progress,  that  we  can  provisionally  conceive  of  the 
first  as  isolated  from  the  second,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  insep- 
arable from  it  under  the  double  aspect  just  exhil)ited.  Thus,  as  the 
■positive  theory  of  animality  must  continually  rest  on  that  of  general 
vitality,  it  is  indissolubly  combined  witli  the  whole  of  ^.^  inoi-m.ic 
inorganic  philosophy,  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  or-  philosophy. 
ganic  physiology.  In  a  secondary  sense,  the  same  dependence  ex- 
ists. We  admitted,  while  reviewing  mathematical  philosophy,  that 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion  operate  among  all  orders  of 
phenomena,  being  absolutely  universal.  Among  physiological  phe- 
nomena we  find  them  accordingly ;  and,  when  contraction  is  pro- 
duced by  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre,  all  the  phenomena 
of  animal  mechanics  which  result,  whether  for  rest  or  locomotion, 
are  dependent  on  the  general  laws  of  mechanics.  In  an  inverse 
way  the  same  thing  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
sensibility,  in  which  the  inorganic  philosophy  must  intervene  in 
connection  with  the  primitive  impression  on  the  sentient  extrem- 
ities, carefully  distinguished  from  its  transmission  by  the  Qcrvouy 
filament,  and  its  perception  by  the  cerebral  organ.  This  im- 
pression acts  through  an  intermediate  physical  apparatus,  optical, 
acoustic,  or  other,  the  study  of  which  according  to  appropriate 
physical  laws,  constitutes  a  chief  element  of  the  positive  analysis 
of  the  phenomenon.  Not  only  must  we  use  the  knowledge  already 
established,  but  we  want,  for  our  analysis,  further  progress  in  it, 
and  even  the  creation  of  new  doctrines,  as  the  theory  of  flavors,  and 
yet  more  of  odors,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  propagation  of  which 
there  are  doubtless  several  general  laws,  of  a  purely  inorganic 
character,  remaining  to  be  established.  In  investigating  these  con- 
nections between  biology  and  inorganic  science,  we  find  again  Avhat 
we  saw  before,  that  chemistry  is  spontaneously  related  to  vegeta- 
ble physiology,  and  physics  especially  to  animal  physiology  ;  though 
neither  could  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  either  department, 
where  they  are  required,  more  or  less,  in  combination. 

Our  ideas  of  the  double  property  of  irritability  and  Properties  of  tta- 
sensibility  can  not  be  truly  scientific  till  each  is  irrever-  ^'"e. 
sibly  assigned  to  a  corresponding  tissue.  Bichat  conceived  of  all 
tissues  as  necessarily  sensitive  and  irrita])le,  but  in  different  de- 
grees ; — an  error  which  was  natural  or  inevitable  at  a  time  Avhen  so 
little  was  known  of  tissue  in  the  way  of  anatomical  analysis,  but  one 
which,  if  maintained  now,  would  hand  over  the  whole  science  to  the 
physico-chemical  school,  and  efface  all  real  distinction  between  the 
inorganic  and  organic  departments  of  natural  philosophy.  Rational 
biology  requires  that  the  two  properties  should  be  inherent  in  deter- 
minate tissues — themselves  modifications,  profound  and  distinctly 
marked,  of  the  primitive  cellular  tissue — that  our  anatomical  data 
•jiay  be  in  harmony  with  the  physiological ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
slemeiitary  ideas  of  tissue  and  of  property  should  be  in  perfect  corre- 
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spondence.  The  scientific  cliaracter  of  physiology  in  this  direction 
is  essentially  defective  among  biologists  in  general.  But  the  new 
explorations  continually  made  show  us  how  it  was  that  Bichat  was 
misled.  He  considered  it  proved  that  sensibility  ex- 
pnsi  1  ity.  jg^Q(j  where  there  were  no  nerves  :  but  further  investi- 
gation proves  that  the  symptoms  of  sensibility  were  erroneously" 
attributed  to  an  organ  deprived  of  nerves,  instead  of  being  referred 
to  the  simultaneous  injury  of  neighboring  nerves ;  or  that  the  ner- 
vous tissue  existed,  though  it  was  difficult  to  find.  If  cases  appa- 
rentl}"  contradictory  still  remain,  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to 
reject  on  their  account  a  conception  required  by  the  principles  of 
rational  physiology,  and  founded  on  unquestionable  cases,  by  far 
more  numerous  and  decisive  than  those  which  still  seem  to  be  ex- 
ceptional. This  consideration  should  be  applied  to  different  organ- 
isms, as  well  as  to  the  different  tissues  of  the  human  organism.  The 
animals  supposed  to  be  without  nerves,  on  which  the  metaphysical 
school  has  insisted  so  much,  disappear  as  comparative  anatomy  en- 
ables us  to  generalize  more  and  more  the  idea  of  nervous  tissue, 
and  to  detect  it  in  the  inferior  organisms.  It  is  thus,  for  instance, 
that  it  has  been  recently  found  in  several  radiated  animals.  The 
time  has  come  for  its  being  established  as  a  philosophical  axiom 
that  nerves  are  necessary  for  any  degree  of  sensibility,  the  apparent 
exceptions  being  left  as  so  many  anomalies  to  be  resolved  by  the 
future  progress  of  anatomical  analysis. 

The  same  process  must  be  instituted  witli  the  common 
rnta  i  ity.  notious  of  irritability,  which  are  still  ruled  by  Bichat's 
theory.  He  supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  were  determined,  independently  of  all  nervous  action,  by  the 
immediate  stimulus  of  the  flow  of  the  blood  toward  it ;  wfiereas, 
it  is  now  established  that  a  provision  of  nerves  is  as  indispensable 
to  the  irritability  of  this  muscle  as  of  any  other  ;  and  generally,  that 
the  great  distinction  laid  down  by  Bichat,  between  organic  and 
animal  contractility,  must  be  abandoned.  All  irritability  is  then 
necessarily  animal ;  that  is,  it  requires  a  corresponding  nervous 
provision,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  centre  from  which  the 
nervous  action  proceeds.  Much  illustration  of  this  subject  is  needed 
for  its  scientific  use,  though  not  for  the  logical  sanction  of  a  prin- 
ciple already  placed  beyond  dispute.  We  need  this  further  en- 
lightenment, not  only  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  modern  distinction 
made  by  many  physiologists  between  the  sensory  and  the  motory 
nerves,  though  such  a  question  has  considerable  philosophical  im- 
portance ;  but  much  more  in  regard  to  another  consideration,  more 
direct  and  more  eminent,  in  regard  to  which  we  are  in  a  state  of 
most  inconvenient  uncertainty  and  obscurity  :  I  mean  the  scientific 
distinction  which  must  be  maintained,  sooner  or  later,  between  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  motions.  The  doctrine  of  Bichat  had 
tlie  advantage  of  representing  this  difference,  which  we  see,  in 
fact,  to  have  furnished  liim  with  his  chief  arguments  ;  Avhere.as, 
now  that  wo  insist  on  irrit;tl)lity  being  of  one  kind  only,  and  do- 
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p(3ndent  on  a  nervous  provision,  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  very 
delicate  fundanieutal  difficulty,  the  solution  of  which  is  however  in- 
dispensable, to  enable  us  to  understand  how  all  motions  must  not 
be  indistinctly  voluntary.  For  this  solution  we  must  obtain — what 
we  certainly  have  not  as  yet — an  exact  co-ordination  of  anatomical 
difierences  with  incontestable  physiological  differences.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  voluntary  movements 
of  the  locomotive  muscles  while  that  of  the  cardiac  muscle  remains 
absolutely  involuntary,  must  admit  of  analysis,  however  difficult  it 
may  be.  Here  then  we  find  a  chasm  among  the  very  principles  of 
the  science,  by  which  the  positive  theory  of  irritability  is  much 
perplexed,  certain  as  is  its  principle.  In  almost  all  cases  the  ablest 
anatomist  is  unable  to  decide  otherwise  than  by  the  fact  itself,  if 
any  definite  motion  is  necessarily  voluntary  or  involuntary  ;  which 
affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  real  law  in  the  case. 
The  solution  will  probably  be  obtained  by  an  analysis  of  the  inter- 
mediate motions,  as  we  may  call  them, — those  which,  involuntary 
at  first,  end  in  becoming  voluntary  ;  or  the  reverse.  These  cases, 
which  are  very  common,  appear  to  me  eminently  fit  to  prove  that 
the  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  motions  arises 
from  no  radical  difference  of  muscular  irritability,  but  only  from  the 
mode,  and  perhaps  the  degree  of  innervation,  modified  by  long- 
habit.  If  this  be  as  generally  true  as  it  seems  to  be  in  some  cases 
of  acquired  control,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  most  involuntary 
motions,  which  are  those  most  indispensable  to  life,  would  have 
been  susceptible  of  voluntary  suspension  (not  even  excepting  the 
motions  of  the  heart)  if  their  incessant  rigorous  necessity  had  not 
hindered  the  contraction  of  suitable  habits  in  their  case.  Wliile 
we  conclude  it  to  be  probable  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  motion  proceeds  indirectly  from  the  action  of  the  entire 
nervous  system  upon  the  muscular  system,  we  can  not  lielp  perceiv- 
ing how  greatly  science  stands  in  need  of  a  thorough  new  examina- 
tion into  this  obscure  fact. 

This  brief  survey  shows  us  the  general  imperfection 
of  the  study  of  animality.     We  shall  find  that  even  in  a.'niysis  oi  ani 
the  department  of  the  primitive  analysis  of  its  general  '""'"^■ 
phenomena,  in  which  it  appears  so  superior  to  that  of  the  organic 
life,  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  yet  fit  for  exploration  by  posi 
tive  laws. 

In  regard  to  irritability,  first, — the  mechanism  of  no 
animal  movement  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  analyzed, 
— all  the  chief  cases  being  still  the  subject  of  radical  controversy 
among  equally-qualified  physiologists.  We  retain  a  vicious  dis- 
tinction among  movements,  contrary  to  all  mechanical  judgment, — 
a  distinction  between  the  general  motion  which  displaces  the  whole 
mass,  and  the  partial  motions  which  subserve  the  organic  life, — as 
for  the  reception  of  aliment,  or  the  expulsion  of  any  residuum,  or 
the  circulation  of  fiuids  ;  yet  the  first  order  are  partial,  though  their 
object  is  un.ike  that  of  the  second ;  for,  in  a  mechanical  view,  the 
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organism  allows  of  no  others.  By  the  great  laws  of  motion,  the 
animal  can  never  displace  its  centre  of  gravity  by  interior  motion, 
without  co-operation  from  its  environment,  any  more  than  a  steam- 
carriage  which  should  work  without  friction  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
turning  its  wheels  without  result.  The  movements  which  produce 
locomotion  are  not  mechanically  different  from  those,  for  instance, 
which  carry  food  along  the  alimentary  canal ; — the  difference  is  in 
the  apparatus,  wliich,  for  locomotion,  consists  of  exterior  appen- 
dages, so  disposed,  as  to  cause  a  reaction  in  the  medium,  which  pro- 
duces the  displacement  of  the  whole  body.  Certain  mollusks 
furnish  an  illustration  of  this,  when  they  change  their  place  by 
means  of  contractions  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  or  of  intesstinal  mus- 
cles. The  simplest  notions  of  animal  mechanics  being  thus  obscured 
and  corrupted  in  their  origin,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  physiologists 
still  dispute  about  the  mechanism  of  the  circulation,  and  most  of 
the  means  of  locomotion,  as  leaping,  flying,  swimming,  etc.  In  the 
way  in  which  they  proceed,  they  are  remote  from  any  mutual  un- 
derstanding, and  the  most  opposite  opinions  may  be  maintained  with 
equal  plausibility.  It  needs  but  a  word  to  suggest  to  those  who 
have  attended  to  what  has  gone  before,  that  this  extreme  imperfec- 
tion results  from  the  inadequate  and  faulty  education  of  physiologists, 
who  are  too  often  ignorant  of  the  inorganic  science  which  is  here 
directly  involved.  The  complexity  of  the  animal  apparatus,  and 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  primitive  moving  powers  under 
any  mathematical  theory,  will  for  ever  forbid  tlie  application  of 
numerical  methods :  but  the  great  laws  of  equilibrium  aiid  motion 
are  applicable,  through  all  varieties  of  apparatus,  and  are  the  same 
in  animal  mechanics,  or  celestial,  or  industrial,  or  any  other  me- 
chanics whatever.  Some  physiologists,  finding  their  diihculty,  have 
handed  over  their  study  to  the  geometers  and  physicists  :  and  these, 
with  their  habits  of  numerical  precision,  and  their  ignorance  of 
anatomy,  have  brought  out  only  absurd  results.  The  remedy  is, 
as  we  know,  in  the  work  being  consigned  to  physiologists,  duly 
prepared  by  a  sufficient  training  in  inorganic  science.  The  study  of 
animal  sounds,  or  phonation,  for  instance,  can  not  be  carried  on  to 
any  purpose  without  such  knowledge  as  physicists  have  of  the  theory 
of  sound ;  and  the  general  production  of  the  voice,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  utterance  among  animals,  require  for  their  explanation  a 
knowledge  at  once  of  acoustics  and  anatomy ;  and  speech  itself 
requires  this  preparation  no  less,  while  demanding  other  requisites 
with  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  experience,  in  each  department 
of  scientific  inquiry,  will  convince  students  more  and  more  of  the 
folly  and  mischief  of  tlie  anarchical  parcelling  out  of  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  but  the  physiologists  are  those  who,  above  all,  must  see 
the  need  of  a  better  organization  of  scientific  labor, — so  remarkable 
as  is  the  subordination  of  their  particular  science  to  all  that  have 
gone  before. 

The  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  sensibility  is  not  more  satis- 
factory than  that  of  irritability :  and  even  less  so,  if  we  leave  out 
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of  the  account  the  great  knowledge  that  we  have  obtained,  by  ana 
tomical  study,  of  the  corresponding  organs ;  a  knowledge  which, 
however,  must  here  be  connected  with  physiology.     The  least  ini- 
Dcrfect  part  of  this  study  relates  to  the  simple  exterior  1,-,,,,.,.;,,^  fen^^^- 
sensations.     The  phenomenon  of  sensation  is  composed  t'o" 
of  three  elements,  as  we  have  seen:  the  impression  of  the  external 
agent  or  the  nervous  extremities,  by  the  aid  of  some  physical  ap- 
paratus ;  the  transmission  by  the  nervous  iibre ;  and  the  reception 
by  the  cerebral  organ.     The  first  of  these  suggests,  like  the  me- 
chanical facts  we  have  been  considering,  the  immediate  dependence 
of  the  phenomenon  on  the  laws  of  the  inorganic  world  ;    as  the 
relation  of  the  theory  of  vision  to  optics ;  of  the  theory  of  hearing 
to  acoustics,  in  all  that  concerns  the  mode  of  action  proper  to  the 
4ipparatus  of  sight  and  hearing.     And  yet,  more  expressly  than 
even  in  the  case  of  mechanics,  have  these  theories  been  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  physicists,  who,  again,  bring  out  results  from 
their  treatment  of  them  which  are  manifestly  absurd.     The  only 
-difference  between  this  case  and  the  preceding  is  that  the  meta- 
physicians have  kept  a  longer  hold  upon  this  part  of  animal  physi- 
ology,— the  theory  of  sensations  having  been  abandoned  to  them  till 
-a  very  recent  time.     It  was  not  indeed  till  Gall  imparted  his  ever- 
memorable  impulse  to  the  investigation,  that  physiologists  claimed 
this  department  at  all.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  posi- 
tive theory  of  sensations  is  less  well  conceived,  and  more  recent  than 
that  of  motion  :  and  naturally  more  imperfect,  independently  of  its 
superior  difficulty,  and  tlie  backwardness  of  those  branches  of 
physics  to  which  it  relates.     The  simplest  modifications  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  vision  and  of  hearing  can  not  as  yet  be  referred  with 
certainty  to  determinate  organic  conditions ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
.adjustment  of  the  eye  to  see  distinctly  at  very  various  distances  ;  a 
faculty  which  the  physiologists  have  allowed  the  physicists  to  attrib- 
ute to  various  circumstances  of  structure,  always  illusory  or  inade- 
quate, the  physiologists  the  while  playing  the  part  of  critics,  instead 
of  appropriating  a  study  which  belongs  exclusively  to  them.     Even 
the  limits  of  the  function  are  usually  very  vaguely  defined :  that  is, 
the  kind  of  exterior  notions  furnished  by  each  sense,  abstracted 
from  all  intellectual  reflection,  is  rarely  circumscribed  with  any  dis- 
tinctness.    Thus  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  are  still  ignorant  of  almost 
all  positive  laws  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  even  of  smell  and  taste. 
— The  only  point  of  doctrine,  or  rather  of  method,  that  we  may  con- 
.sider  to  have  attained  any  scientific  stability,  is  the  fundamental 
order  in  which  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  sensations  should  be  studied  : 
and  this  notion  has  been  supplied  by  comparative  anatomy  rather 
than  by  physiology.     It  consists  in  classifying  the  senses  by  their 
increasing  speciality, — beginning  with  the  universal  sense  of  con- 
tact, or  touch,  and  proceeding  by  degrees  to  the  four  special  senses, 
taste,  smell,  sight,  and  finally,  hearing.      This  order  is  rationally 
•determined  by  the  analysis  of  the  animal  series,  as  the  senses  must 
■•be  considered  more  special  and  of  a  higher  kind  in  propoition  as 
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they  disappear  from  the  lower  degrees  of  the  zoological  scale.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  gradation  coincides  with  the  degree  of  im 
portance  of  the  sensation  in  regard  to  sociality,  if  not  to  intelli- 
gence. Unhappily,  it  measures  yet  more  evidently  the  increasing 
imperfection  of  the  theory. — We  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  lumin- 
ous distinction  introduced  by  Gall  between  the  passive  and  the 
active  state  of  each  special  sense.  An  analogous  consideration  to 
this,  but  more  fundamental,  would  consist,  it  seems  to  me,  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  senses  themselves  as  active  and  passive,  accord- 
ing as  their  action  is,  from  their  nature,  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
This  distinction  seems  very  marked  in  the  case  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing ;  the  one  requiring  our  free  participation,  to  a  certain  extent,^ 
while  the  other  affects  us  without  our  will,  or  even  our  conscious- 
ness. The  more  vague,  but  more  profound  influence  that  music 
exercies  over  us,  than  we  receive  from  painting,  seems  to  be 
chiefly  attributable  to  such  a  diversity.  An  analogous  difference, 
but  less  marked,  exists  between  taste  and  smell. 
Interior  sen=^a-  Thcrc  is  a  sccoud  class  of  sensations,  forming  the 

t'""  natural  transition  from  the  study  of  the  sensations  to 

that  of  the  affective  and  intellectual  functions,  which  all  physi- 
ologists, since  the  time  of  Cabanis,  and  yet  more,  of  Gall,  have 
foiind  it  necessary  to  admit,  to  complete  the  study  of  the  sensations. 
They  are  the  interior  sensations  which  relate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  natural  wants  ;  and,  in  a  pathological  state,  the  pains  produced 
by  bodily  alteration.  These  are  still  more  indispensable  than  the 
first  to  the  perfection  of  the  organic  life  ;  and,  though  they  procure 
no  direct  notions  of  the  external  world,  they  radically  modify,  by 
their  intense  and  continuous  action,  the  general  course  of  intellec- 
tual operations,  which  are,  in  most  animal  species,  entirely  subor- 
dinated to  them.  This  great  department  of  the  theory  of  sensations 
is  even  more  obscure  and  unadvanced  than  the  foregoing.  The 
only  positive  notion  which  is  fairly  established  in  regard  to  it  is  that 
the  nervous  system  is  indispensable  to  both  kinds  of  sensibility. 

Once  again  we  see  how  the  extreme  imperfection  of  doctrine  here 
is  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  method  ;  and  that  again,  as  before, 
to  the  inadequate  preparation  of  the  inquirers  to  whom  the  study 
belongs.  It  is  a  great  thing,  however,  to  have  withdrawn  the  sub 
ject  from  the  control  of  the  metaphysicians  ;  and  some  labors  of 
contemporary  physiologists  authorize  us  to  hope  that  the  true  spirit 
of  the  inquiry  is  at  length  entered  into  ;  and  that  the  study  of  the 
sensations  will  be  directed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  develop  the  radi- 
cal accordance  between  anatomical  and  physiological  analysis. 
Mode  of  action  Haviug  rcviewcd  the  two  orders  of  animal  functions, 
of  ani.iiiiiity.  -^^e  must  cousidcr  the  complementary  part  of  the  theory 
of  aniraality ; — the  ideas  about  the  mode  of  action  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  phenomena  of  irritability  and  sensibility.  It  is  true, 
these  ideas  belong  also  to  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena :  but 
we  must  review  them  here,  to  complete  our  delineation  of  the  chief 
aspi»,cts  of  the  study  of  animal  life. 
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The  considerations  about  such  mode  of  action  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes ;  the  one  relating  to  the  function  of 
either  motion  or  sensation,  separately ;  and  the  other  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  two  functions.  The  lirst  may  relate  to  either  the 
mode  or  the  degree  of  the  animal  phenomenon.  Following  this 
order,  the  first  theory  that  presents  itself  is  that  of  the 
intermittence  of  action,  and  consequently,  that  of  habit, 
which  results  from  it.  Bichat  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the 
intermittent  character  of  every  animal  faculty,  in  contrast  with  the 
continuousness  of  vegetative  phenomena.  The  double  movement 
of  absorption  and  exlialation  which  constitutes  life  could  not  be  sus- 
pended for  a  moment  without  determining  the  tendency  to  dis- 
organization :  wliereas,  every  act  of  irritability  or  sensibility  is 
necessarily  intermittent,  as  no  contraction  or  sensation  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  indefinitely  prolonged  ;  so  that  continuity  would  imply 
as  great  a  contradiction  in  animal  life  as  interruption  in  the  organic. 
All  the  progress  made,  during  the  present  century,  in  physiological 
anatomy,  has  contributed  to  the  perfecting  of  this  theory  of  inter- 
mittence. Rationally  understood,  it  applies  immediately  to  a  very 
extensive  and  important  class  of  animal  phenomena :  that  is,  to 
those  which  belong  to  the  difterent  degrees  of  sleep. 
The  state  of  sleep  thus  consists  of  the  simultaneous  '^^^' 

suspension,  for  a  certain  time,  of  the  principal  actions  of  irritability 
and  sensibility.  It  is  as  complete  as  the  organization  of  the  supe- 
nor  animals  admits  when  it  suspends  all  motions  and  sensations  but 
such  as  are  indispensable  to  organic  life, — their  activity  being  also 
remarkably  diminished.  The  phenomenon  admits  of  great  variety 
of  degrees,  from  simple  somnolence  to  the  torpor  of  hybernating 
animals.  But  this  theory  of  sleep,  so  well  instituted  by  Bichat,  is 
still  merely  initiated,  and  presents  many  fundamental  difficulties^ 
when  we  consider  the  chief  modifications  of  such  a  state,  even  the 
organic  conditions  of  which  are  very  imperfectly  known,  except  the 
stagnation  of  the  venous  blood  in  the  brain,  which  appears  to  be 
generally  an  indispensal)le  preliminary  to  all  extended  and  durable 
lethargy.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  prolonged  activity  of  the 
animal  functions  in  a  waking  state  may,  by  the  law  of  intermittence, 
occasion  a  proportional  suspension :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  why 
the  suspension  should  be  total  when  the  activity  has  been  only  par 
tial.  Yet  we  see  how  profound  is  the  sleep,  intellectual  and  mus- 
cular, induced  by  fatigue  of  the  muscles  alone  in  men  who,  while 
awake,  have  given  very  little  exercise  to  their  sensibility,  interior, 
or  even  exterior.  We  know  still  less  of  incomplete  sleep ;  espe- 
cially when  only  a  part  of  the  intellectual  or  affective  organs,  or 
of  the  locomotive  apparatus  is  torpid  ;  whence  arise  dreams  and 
various  kinds  of  somnambulism.  Yet  such  a  state  has  certainly  its 
own  general  laws,  as  well  as  the  waking  state.  Some  experiments, 
not  duly  attended  to,  perhaps  justify  the  idea  that,  in  animals,  in 
wliich  the  cerebral  life  is  much  less  varied,  the  nature  of  dreams 
biK'omo^.  to  a  certain  point,  susceptible  of  beinsr  directed  at  the 
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pleasure  of  the  observer,  by  the  aid  of  external  impressions  pro- 
duced, during  sleep,  upon  the  senses  whose  action  is  involuntary; 
and  especially  smell.  And  in  the  case  of  Man,  there  is  no  thought- 
ful physician  who,  in  certain  diseases,  does  not  take  into  the  ac- 
count the  habitual  character  of  the  patient's  dreams,  in  order  to 
perfect  the  diagnosis  of  maladies  in  which  the  nervous  system  is 
especially  implicated :  and  this  supposes  that  the  state  is  subject  to 
determinate  laws,  though  they  may  be  unknown.  But,  however 
imperfect  the  theory  of  sleep  may  still  be,  in  these  essential  respects, 
it  is  fairly  constituted  upon  a  positive  basis  of  its  own ;  for,  looked 
at  as  a  whole,  it  is  explained,  according  to  the  scientific  acceptation 
of  the  term,  by  its  radical  identity  with  the  phenomena  of  partial 
repose  offered  by  all  the  elementary  acts  of  the  animal  life.  When 
the  theory  of  intermittence  is  perfected,  we  shall,  I  imagine,  adopt 
•Gall's  view  of  connecting  it  with  the  symmetry  which  characterizes 
all  the  organs  of  animal  life,  by  regarding  the  two  parts  of  the 
symmetrical  apparatus  as  alternately  active  and  passive,  so  that 
their  function  is  never  simultaneous :  and  this,  as  much  in  regard 
to  the  external  senses  as  the  intellectual  organs.  All  this,  however, 
deserves  a  fresh  and  thorough  investigation. 

The  theory  of  Habit  is  a  sort  of  necessary  appendix 
to  that  of  intermittence;  and,  like  it,  due  to  Bichat. 
A.  continuous  phenomenon  would  be,  in  fact,  capable  of  persistence, 
in  virtue  of  the  law  of  inertia ;  but  intermittent  phenomena  alono 
can  give  rise  to  habits,  properly  so  called :  that  is,  can  tend  to 
reproduce  themselves  spontaneously  through  the  influence  of  a  pre- 
liminary repetition,  sufficiently  prolonged  at  suitable  intervals.  The 
importance  of  this  animal  property  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
among  able  inquirers,  who  see  in  it  one  of  the  chief  bases  of  the 
gradual  perfectibility  of  animals,  and  especially  of  Man.  Through 
this  it  is  that  vital  phenomena  may,  in  some  sort,  participate  in  the 
admirable  regularity  of  those  of  the  inorganic  world,  by  becoming, 
like  them,  periodical,  notwithstanding  their  greater  complexity. 
Thence  also  results  the  transformation — optional  up  to  a  certain 
point  of  inveteracy  of  habit,  and  inevitable  beyond  that  point — of 
voluntary  acts  into  involuntary  tendencies.  But  the  study  of  habit 
is  no  farther  advanced  than  that  of  intermittence,  in  regard  to  its 
analysis :  for  we  have  paid  more  attention  hitherto  to  the  influence 
of  habits  once  contracted  than  to  their  origin,  with  regard  to  which 
scarcely  any  scientific  doctrine  exists.  What  is  known  lies  in  the 
department  of  natural  history,  and  not  in  that  of  biology.  Pei'haps 
it  may  be  found,  in  the  course  of  scientific  study,  that  we  have  been 
too  hasty  in  calling  this  an  animal  property,  though  the  animal 
structure  may  be  more  susceptible  of  it.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  inorganic  apparatus  admits  of  a  more  easy  reproduction  of  the 
same  acts  after  a  sufficient  regular  and  prolonged  reiteration,  as  I 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  phenomenon  of  sound  : 
and  this  is  essentially  the  character  of  animal  habit.  According  to 
this  view,  which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  biologists,  and 
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which,  if  true,  would  constitute  the  most  general  point  of  view  on 
this  subject,  the  law  of  iuibit  may  be  scientifically  attached  to  the 
law  of  inertia,  as  geometers  understand  it  in  the  positive  theory  of 
motion  and  equilibrium. 

In  examining  the  phenomena  common  to  irritability  and  sensi- 
bility under  the  aspect  of  their  activity,  physiologists  have  to 
examine  the  two  extreme  terms, — exaggerated  action,  and  insuffi- 
cient action,  in  order  to  determine  the  intermediate  normal  degree  : 
for  the  study  of  intermediate  cases  can  never  be  successfully  under- 
taken till  the  extreme  cases  which  comprehend  them  have  been 
first  examined. 

The  need  of  exercising  the  faculties  is  certainly  the 
most  general  and  important  of  all  those  that  belong  to  " '  °  -ictivity 
the  animal  life :  we  may  even  say  that  it  comprehends  them  all,  if 
we  exclude  what  relates  merely  to  the  organic  life.  The  existence 
of  an  animal  organ  is  enough  to  awaken  the  need  immediately. 
We  shall  see,  in  another  chapter,  that  this  consideration  is  one  of 
the  chief  bases  that  social  physics  derives  from  individual  physiology. 
Unhappily  this  study  is  still  very  imperfect  with  regard  to  most  of 
the  animal  functions,  and  to  all  the  three  degrees  of  their  activity. 
To  it  we  must  refer  the  analysis  of  all  the  varied  phenomena  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  physical  and  moral.  The  case  of  defect  has 
been  even  less  studied  than  that  of  excess ;  and  yet  its  scientific 
examination  is  certainly  not  less  important,  on  account  of  the 
theory  of  ennui,  the  consideration  of  which  is  so  prominent  in  social 
physics, — not  only  in  connection  with  an  advanced  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  even  in  the  roughest  periods,  in  which,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  ennid  is  one  of  the  chief  moving  springs  of  social  evolu- 
tion. As  for  the  intermediate  degree,  which  characterizes  health, 
welfare,  and  finally  happiness,  it  can  not  be  well  treated  till  the 
extremes  are  better  understood.  The  only  positive  principle  yet 
established  in  this  part  of  physiology  is  that  which  prescribes  that 
we  should  not  contemplate  this  normal  degree  in  an  absolute  man- 
ner, but  in  subordination  to  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  correspond- 
ing faculties  ;  as  popular  good  sense  has  already  admitted,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  practically  to  conform  to  the  precept  in  social 
matters,  from  the  unreflecting  tendency  of  every  man  to  erect  him- 
self into  a  necessary  type  of  the  whole  species. 

We  have  now  only  to  notice,  further,  the  third  order  of  consider- 
ations ;  the  study  of  the  association  of  the  animal  functions. 

This  great  subject  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,     ^,   .  . 
relating  to  the  sympathies,  to  which  Bichat  has  suffi-  the°'^'"Bnim^ 
ciently  drawn  the  attention  of  physiologists,  and  the  *""*=''°"*- 
<si/nerg'ies,  as  Barthez  has  called  them,  which  are  at  present  too 
much  neglected.     The  difference  between  these  two  sorts  of  vital 
association  corresponds  to  that  between  the  normal  and  the  patho- 
logical  states :   for  there  is  synergy  whenever  two  organs  concur 
simultaneously  in   the  regular  accomplishment  of   any  function ; 
whereas  sympathy  supposes  a  certain  perturbation,  momentary  or 
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permanent,  partial  or  general,  which  has  to  be  stopped  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  organ  not  primarily  affected.  These  two  modes  of 
physiological  association  are  proper  to  the  animal  life,  any  appear- 
ance to  the  contrary  being  due  to  the  influence  of  animal  over 
organic  action.  The  study  is  fairly  established  on  a  rational  basis  • 
the  physiologists  of  our  time  seeming  to  be  all  agreed  as  to  the 
nervous  system  being  the  necessary  agent  of  all  sympathy ;  and 
this  is  enough  for  the  foundation  of  a  positive  theory.  Beyond 
this,  we  have  only  disjointed  though  numerous  facts.  The  study 
of  the  synergies,  though  more  simple  and  better  circumscribed, 
does  not  present,  as  yet,  a  more  satisfactory  scientific  character, 
either  as  to  the  mutual  association  of  the  different  motions,  or  as 
to  the  different  modes  of  sensibility ;  or  as  to  the  more  general 
and  complex  association  between  the  phenomena  of  sensibility  and 
those  of  irritability.  And  yet  this  great  subject  leads  directly  to 
the  most  important  theory  that  physiology  can  finally  present, — 
that  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  animal  organism,  as  a  neces- 
sary result  of  a  harmony  between  its  various  chief  functions.  Here 
alone  it  is  that,  taking  each  elementary  faculty  in  its  normal  state, 
we  can  find  the  sound  theory  of  the  Ego^  so  absurdly  perverted 
at  present  by  the  vain  dreams  of  the  metaphysicians  :  for  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  /  is  certainly  determined  by  the  equilibrium  of 
the  faculties,  the  disturbance  of  which  impairs  that  consciousness 
so  profoundly  in  other  diseases. 


CHAPTER    yi. 

INTELLECTUAL   AND    MOKAL,  OK    CEREBRAL    FUNCTIONS. 

The  remaining  portion  of  biological  philosophy  is  that  which, 
relates  to  the  sttidy  of  the  affective  and  intellectual  faculties,  which 
leads  us  over  from  individual  physiology  to  Social  Physics,  as  vege 
tative  physiology  does  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  philosophy. 
^^   ,     .      ,       While  Descartes  was  rendering  to  the  world  the  glo- 

Shortcomiiig  of  ^  x      ^  ...  9  j_  i?  •?• 

Descartes,  rious  scrvicc  of  lustitutmg  a  complete  system  oi  positive 

philosophy,  the  reformer,  with  all  his  bold  energy,  was  unable  to 
raise  himself  so  far  above  his  age  as  to  give  its  complete  logical 
extension  to  his  own  theory  by  comprehending  in  it  the  part  of 
physiology  that  relates  to  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena.  After 
having  instituted  a  vast  mechanical  hypothesis  upon  the  fundamen- 
tal theory  of  the  most  simple  and  universal  phenomena,  he  extended 
in  succession  the  same  philosophical  spirit  to  the  different  elemen- 
tary notions  relating  to  the  inorganic  world ;  and  finally  subordi- 
nated to  it  the  study  of  the  chief  physical  functions  of  tlie  animal 
organism.     But,  when  he  arrived  at  the  functions  of  the  affections 
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and  the  intellect,  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  expressly  constituted 
from  them  a  special  study,  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  metaphysico- 
theological  philosophy,  to  which  he  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  kind 
of  new  life,  after  having  wrought  far  more  successfully  in  sapping 
its  scientific  foundations.  We  have  an  unquestionable  evidence  of 
the  state  of  his  mind  in  his  celebrated  paradox  about  the  intelli- 
gence and  instincts  of  animals.  He  called  brutes  automata,  rather 
than  allow  the  application  of  the  old  philosophy  to  them.  Being 
unable  to  pursue  this  method  with  Man,  he  delivered  him  over 
expressly  to  the  domain  of  metaphysics  and  theology.  It  is  diffi 
cult  to  see  how  he  could  have  done  otherwise,  in  the  then  exist 
ing  state  of  knowledge :  and  we  owe  to  his  strange  hypothesis, 
which  tlie  physiologists  went  to  work  to  confute,  the  clearing  away 
of  the  partition  which  he  set  up  between  the  study  of. animals  and 
that  of  Man,  and  consequently,  the  entire  elimination  among  the 
higher  order  of  investigators,  of  theological  and  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy. What  the  first  contradictory  constitution  of  the  modern 
philosophy  was,  we  may  see  in  the  great  work  of  Male-  History  tiii  oaii-a 
branche,  who  was  the  chief  interpreter  of  Descartes,  '""f-  " 
and  who  shows  how  his  philosophy  continued  to  apply  to  the  most 
complex  parts  of  the  intellectual  system  the  same  methods  which 
had  been  shown  to  be  necessarily  futile  with  regard  to  the  simplest 
subjects.  It  is  necessary  to  indicate  this  state  of  things  because  it 
has  remained  essentially  unaltered  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  progress  of  positive  science,  which  has  all 
the  while  been  gradually  preparing  for  its  inevitable  transformation. 
The  school  of  Boerhaave  left  Descartes's  division  of  subjects  as 
they  found  it :  and  if  they,  the  successors  of  Descartes  in  physiol- 
ogy, abandoned  this  department  of  it  to  the  metaphysical  method, 
it  can  be  no  wonder  that  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  re- 
mained, till  this  century,  entirely  excluded  from  the  great  scientific 
movement  originated  and  guided  by  the  impulse  of  Descartes.  The 
growing  action  of  the  positive  spirit  has  been,  during  the  whole 
succeeding  interval,  merely  critical — attacking  the  inefficacy  of 
metaphysical  studies — exhibiting  the  perpetual  reconciliation  of  the 
naturalists  on  points  of  genuine  doctrine,  in  contrast  to  the  inces- 
sant disputes  of  various  metaphysicians,  arguing  still,  as  from  Plato 
downward,  about  the  very  elements  of  their  pretended  science:  this 
criticism  itself  relating  only  to  results,  and  still  oifering  no  objec- 
tion to  the  supremacy  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  in  the  study  of 
Man,  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  aspects.  It  was  not  till  our  own 
time  that  modern  science,  with  the  illustrious  Gall  for  its  organ, 
drove  the  old  philosophy  from  this  last  portion  of  its  domain,  and 
passed  on  in  the  inevitable  course  from  the  critical  to  the  organic 
state,  striving  in  its  turn  to  treat  in  its  own  way  the  general  theory 
of  the  highest  vital  functions.  However  imperfect  the  first  at- 
tempts, the  thing  is  done.  Subjected  for  half  a  century  to  the  most 
decisive  tests,  this  new  doctrine  has  clearly  manifested  all  the  indi- 
cations which  can  guaranty  the  indestructible  vitality  of  scientific 
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conceptions.  Neither  enmity  nor  irrational  advocacy  has  hindered 
the  continuous  spread,  in  all  parts  of  the  scientific  world,  of  the 
new  system  of  investigation  of  intellectual  and  moral  man.  All  the 
signs  of  the  progressive  success  of  a  happy  philosophical  revolution 
arc  present  in  this  case. 

..  The  positive  theory  of  the  affective  and  intellectual 

oiT;  lebrnitunc-  fuuctious  is  therefore  settled,  irreversibly,  to  be  this: 
*'°°^"  it  consists  in  the  experimental  and  rational  study  of  the 

phenomena  of  interior  sensibility  proper  to  the  cerebral  ganglions, 
apart  from  all  immediate  external  apparatus.  These  phenomena 
are  the  most  complex  and  the  most  special  of  all  belonging  to  physi- 
ology ;  and  therefore  they  have  naturally  been  the  last  to  attain  to 
a  positive  analysis ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  relation  to  social  con- 
siderations, which  must  be  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  study. 
This  study  could  not  precede  the  principal  scientific  conceptions  of 
the  organic  life,  or  the  first  notions  of  the  animal  life  ;  so  that  Gall 
must  follow  Bichat :  and  our  surprise  would  be  that  he  followed 
him  so  soon,  if  the  maturity  of  his  task  did  not  explain 
fs  pioptrtiac.  .^  sufficiently.  The  grounds  of  my  provisional  separa- 
tion of  this  part  of  physiology  from  the  province  of  amiraal  life  gen- 
erally are — the  eminent  diti'erences  between  this  order  of  phenom- 
ena and  those  that  have  gone  before — their  more  direct  and  striking 
importance — and,  above  all,  the  greater  imperfection  of  our  present 
study  of  them.  This  new  body  of  doctrine,  thus  erected  into  a 
third  section  of  physiology,  will  assume  its  true  place  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  second  when  we  obtain  a  distincter  knowledge  of 
organic,  and  a  more  philosophical  conception  of  animal  physiology. 
We  nmst  bear  in  mind  what  the  proper  arrangement  should  be — 
this  third  department  differing  much  less  from  the  second  than  the 
second  differs  from  the  first. 

Vic.  8  of  Psycho-  We  need  not  stop  to  draw  out  any  parallel  or  con- 
logi.iii  y  te.ns.  trast  betwccn  phrenology  and  psychology.  Gall  has 
fully  and  clearly  exposed  the  powerlessness  of  metaphysical  methods 
for  the  study  of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena :  and  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  human  mind,  all  discussion  on  this  subject  is  super- 
fluous. The  great  philosophical  cause  is  tried  and  judged ;  and  the 
metaphysicians  have  passed  from  a  state  of  domination  to  one  of 
protestation — in  the  learned  world  at  least,  where  their  opposition 
would  obtain  no  attention  but  for  the  inconvenience  of  their  still 
impeding  the  progress  of  popular  reason.  The  triumph  of  the 
positive  method  is  so  decided  that  it  is  needless  to  devote  time  and 
effort  to  any  demonstration,  except  in  the  way  of  instruction ;  but, 
in  order  to  characterize,  by  a  striking  contrast,  the  true  general 
spirit  of  phrenological  physiology,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  analyze 
very  briefly  the  radical  vices  of  the  pretended  psychological  method, 
considered  merely  in  regard  to  what  it  has  in  common  in  the  prin- 
cipal existing  schools ; — in  thoee  called  the  French,  the  German, 
and  (the  least  consistent  and  also  the  least  absurd  of  the  three) 
the  Scotch  school : — that  is,  as  far  as  we  can  talk  of  schools  in  a 
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philosophy  which,  by  its  nature,  must  engender  as  many  incompat- 
ible opinions  as  it  has  adepts  gifted  with  any  degree  of  imagination. 
We  may,  moreover,  refer  confidently  to  these  sects  for  the  mutual 
refutation  of  their  most  essential  points  of  difference. 

As  for  their  fundamental  principle  of  interior  obser- 
vation^ it  would  certainly  be  superfluous  to  add  any-  inf,Tro?°'oi)fer- 
thing  to  what  I  have  already  said  about  the  absurdity  ''"''""• 
of  the  supposition  of  a  man  seeing  himself  think.  It  was  well  re- 
marked by  M.  Broussais,  on  this  point,  that  such  a  method,  if  pos- 
sible, would  extremely  restrict  the  study  of  the  understanding,  by 
necessarily  limiting  it  to  the  case  of  adult  and  healthy  Man,  with- 
out any  hope  of  illustrating  this  difficult  doctrine  by  any  comparison 
of  different  ages,  or  consideration  of  pathological  states,  which  yet 
are  unanimously  recognised  as  indispensable  auxiliaries  in  the  sim- 
plest researches  about  Man.  But,  further,  we  must  be  also  struck 
by  the  absolute  interdict  which  is  laid  upon  all  intellectual  and 
moral  study  of  animals,  from  whom  the  psychologists  can  hardly 
be  expecting  any  interior  observation.  It  seems  rather  strange 
that  the  philosophers  who  have  so  attenuated  this  immense  subject 
should  be  those  who  are  for  ever  reproaching  their  adversaries  with 
a  want  of  comprehensiveness  and  elevation.  The  case  of  animals  is 
the  rock  on  which  all  psychological  theories  have  split,  since  the 
naturalists  have  compelled  the  metaphysicians  to  part  with  the 
singular  expedient  imagined  by  Descartes,  and  to  admit  that  ani- 
mals, in  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale  at  least,  manifest  most  of 
our  affective,  and  even  intellectual  faculties,  with  mere  differences 
of  degree ;  a  fact  which  no  one  at  this  day  ventures  to  deny,  and 
which  is  enough  of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  these  idle 
conceptions. 

Recurring  to  the  first  ideas  of  philosophical  common  sense,  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  no  function  can  be  studied  but  with  relation  to 
the  organ  that  fulfils  it,  or  to  the  phenomena  of  its  fulfilment:  and, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  affective  functions,  and  yet  more  the 
mtellectual,  exhibit  in  the  latter  respect  this  particular  character- 
istic,— that  they  can  not  be  observed  during  their  operation,  but 
only  in  their  results, — more  or  less  immediate,  and  nioi-e  or  less 
durable.  There  are  then  only  two  ways  of  studying  such  an  tjrder 
of  functions ;  either  determining,  with  all  attainable  precision,  the 
various  organic  conditions  on  which  they  depend, — which  is  the 
chief  object  of  phrenological  physiology ;  or  in  directly  observing 
the  series  of  intellectual  and  moral  acts, — which  belongs  rather  to 
natural  history,  properly  so  called :  these  two  inseparable  aspects 
of  one  subject  being  always  so  conceived  as  to  throw  light  on  each 
other.  Thus  regarded,  this  great  study  is  seen  to  be  indissolubly 
connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  parts 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  with  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  biology ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  whole  of  his- 
tory,— of  animals  as  well  as  of  man  and  of  humanity.  But  when, 
by  the  pietended  psychological  method,  the  consideration  of  both 
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the  agent  and  the  act  is  discarded  altogether,  what  material  can 
remain  but  an  unintelligible  conflict  of  words,  in  which  merely 
nominal  entities  are  substituted  for  real  phenomena  ?  The  most 
difficult  study  of  all  is  thus  set  up  in  a  state  of  isolation,  without 
any  one  point  of  support  in  the  most  simple  and  perfect  sciences, 
over  which  it  is  yet  proposed  to  give  it  a  majestic  sovereignty  ;  and 
in  this  all  psychologists  agree,  however  extreme  may  be  their  dif 
forences  on  other  points. 

0  jpf,.;„g  About  the  method  of  psychology  or  ideology,  enough 

R  iMtinn  hetween  jj^g  heQR  Said.     As  to  the  doctrine,  the  first  fiance 
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iri'eiiectuai  fac-  shows  a  radical  lault  m  it,  common  to  all  sects, — a 
false  estimate  of  the  general  relations  between  the  af- 
fective and  the  intellectual  faculties.  However  various  may  be  the 
theories  about  the  preponderance  of  the  latter,  all  metaphysicians 
assert  that  preponderance  by  making  these  faculties  their  starting- 
point.  The  intellect  is  almost  exclusively  the  subject  of  their  spec- 
ulations, and  the  affections  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected ; 
and,  moreover,  always  subordinated  to  the  understanding.  Now, 
such  a  conception  represents  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  reality, 
not  only  for  animals,  but  also  for  Man :  for  daily  experience  shows 
that  thy  affections,  the  propensities,  the  passions,  are  the  great 
springs  of  human  life ;  and  that,  so  far  from  resulting  from  intel- 
ligence, their  spontaneous  and  independent  impulse  is  indispensable 
to  the  .first  awakening  and  continuous  development  of  the  various 
intellectual  faculties,  by  assigning  to  them  a  permanent  end,  with- 
out which — to  say  nothing  of  the  vagueness  of  their  general  direc- 
tion— iney  would  remain  dormant  in  the  majority  of  men.  It  is 
"Vfeu  but  too  certain  that  the  least  noble  and  most  animal  propen- 
sities are  habitually  the  most  energetic,  and  therefore  the  most  in- 
fluential. The  whole  of  human  nature  is  thus  very  unfaithfully 
represented  by  these  futile  systems,  which,  if  noticing  the  aftective 
faculties  at  all,  have  vaguely  connected  them  with  one  single  prin- 
ciple, sympathy,  and,  above  all,  self-consciousness,  always  supposed 
to  be  directed  by  the  intellect.  Thus  it  is  that,  contrary  to  evi- 
dence, Man  has  been  represented  as  essentially  a  reasoning  being, 
continually  carrying  on,  unconsciously,  a  multitude  of  imperceptible 
calcp.lations,  with  scarcely  any  spontaneity  of  action,  from  infancy 
upward.  This  false  conception  has  doubtless  been  supported  by  a 
consideration  worthy  of  all  respect, — that  it  is  by  the  intellect  that 
Man  is  modified  and  improved ;  but  science  requires,  before  all 
things,  the  reality  of  any  views,  independently  of  their  desirable- 
ness ;  and  it  is  always  this  reality  which  is  the  basis  of  genuine 
utility.  Without  denying  the  secondary  influence  of  such  a  view, 
we  can  show  that  two  purely  philosophical  causes,  quite  uncon- 
nected with  any  idea  of  application,  and  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  method,  have  led  the  metaphysicians  of  all  sects  to  this  hypoth- 
esis of  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect.  The  first  is  the  radical 
separation  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  be- 
tween brutes  and  man,  and  which  would  have  been  af- 
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fected  at  once  by  the  admission  of  the  preponderance  of  the  affective 
over  the  intellectnal  faculties;  and  the  second  was  the  necessity 
that  the  metaphysicians  found  themselves  under,  of  preserving  the 
imitv  of  what  tliey  called  the  /,  that  it  might  corre-    ^        ,  ^ 

*j  ./  '      ^  ^     o  Theory  of  the  /. 

spond  with  the  unity  of  the  soid^  in  obedience  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  theological  philosophy,  of  which  metaphysics  is, 
as  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  the  final   transforination.     But  the 
positive  pliilosophers,  who  approach  the  questions  with  the  simple 
aim  of  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  things,  and  reproducing  it 
M'ith  all  possible  accuracy  in  thefr  theoiies,  have  perceived  that, 
according  to  universal   experience,  human   nature   is  so  far  from 
being  single  that  it  is  eminently  multiple;  that  is,  usually  induced 
in  various  directions  by  distinct  and  independent  powers,  among 
which  equilibrium  is  established   with  extreme  difficulty  when,  as 
usually  happens  in  civilized  life,  no  one  of  tliem  is,  in  itself,  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  acquire  spontaneously  any  considerable  preponde- 
rance over  the  rest.     Thus,  the  famous  theory  of  the  /  is  essentially 
without  a  scientific  object,  since  it  is  destined  to  represent  a  puiely 
fictitious   state.     There    is,  in    this    direction,  as    I  have   already 
pointed  out,  no  other  real  subject  of  positive  investigation  than  the 
study  of  equilibrium  of  the  various  animal  functions, — both  of  irri- 
tability  and    of    sensibility, — which    marks  the   normal   state,  in 
which  each  of  them,  duly  moderated,  is  regularh'  and  permanently 
associated  with  the  whole  of  the  others,  according  to  the  laws  of 
sympathy,  and  yet   more  of  synergy.     The  very  abstract  and  in- 
direct notion  of  the  /proceeds  from  tlie  continuous  sense  of  such 
a  harmony ;  that   is,  from    the  universal   accordance  of  the  entire 
oi'ganism.     Psychologists  have  attempted  in  vain  to  make  out  of 
this  idea,  or  rather  sense,  an  attribute  of  humanity  exclusively.     It 
is  evidently  a  necessary  result  of  all  animal  life ;  and  therefore  it 
must  belong  to  all  animals,  wdiether  they  are  able  to  discourse  upon 
it  or  not.     No  doubt  a  cat,  or  any  other  vertebrated  animal,  with- 
out knowing  how  to  say   "  I,"  is   not  in   the  liabit  of  taking  itself 
for  another.     Moreover,   it   is   pi-obable  that  among  the  supeiior 
animals  the  sense  of  personality  is  still  more  marked  than  in  Man, 
on  account  of  their  more  isolated  life ;  though  if  we  descended  too 
far  in  the  zoological  scale  we  should  I'each  organisms  in  which  the 
cnntimious  degradation  of  the  nervous  system  attenuates  this  com- 
pound sense,  together  with  the  various  simple  feelings  on  which  it 
depends. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  tliat  though  the  psychol- Reason  and  in- 
ogists  have  agreed  in  neglecting  the  intellectual  and  *"°*^'- 
moi-al  faculties  of  brutes,  which  have  been  happily  left  to  the  nat- 
uralists, they  have  occasioned  great  mischief  by  their  obscure  and 
indefinite  distinction  between  intelligence  and  instinct,  thus  set- 
ting up  a  division  between  human  and  animal  nature  which  has  had 
too  much  effect  even  upon  zoologists  to  this  day.  The  only  mean- 
ing that  can  be  attributed  to  the  word  instinct^  is  any  spontaneous 
impulse  in  a  determinate  direction,  independently  of  any  foreign  in- 
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fluence.  In  tliis  primitive  sense,  the  term  evidently  applies  to  the 
proper  and  direct  activity  of  anj  faculty  whatever,  intellectual  as 
well  as  affective:  and  it  therefore  does  not  conflict  with  the  term 
irdeUigence  in  any  way,  as  we  so  often  see  when  we  speak  of  those 
who,  without  any  education,  manifest  a  marked  talent  for  music, 
painting,  mathematics,  etc.  In  this  way  there  is  instinct,  or  rather, 
there  are  instincts  in  Man,  as  much  or  more  than  in  brutes.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  describe  intelligence  as  the  aptitude  to  modify 
conduct  in  conformity  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case, —  which, 
in  fact,  is  the  main  practical  attrib^ite  of  reason^  in  its  proper  sense, 
— is  is  more  evident  than  before  that  there  is  no  other  essential  dif- 
ference between  humanity  and  animality  than  that  of  the  degree  of 
development  admitted  by  a  faculty  which  is,  by  its  nature,  common 
to  all  animal  lite,  and  without  which  it  could  not  even  be  conceived 
to  exist.  Thus  the  famous  scholastic  definition  of  Man  as  a  reason- 
able animal  offers  a  real  no-meaning,  since  no  animal,  especially  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  zoological  scale,  could  live  without  being  to 
a  certain  extent  reasonable,  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  its 
organism.  Though  the  moral  nature  of  animals  has  been  but  little 
and  very  imperfectly  explored,  we  can  yet  perceive,  without  pos- 
sibility of  mistake,  among  those  that  live  with  us  and  that  are 
famiHar  with  us, — judging  of  them  by  the  same  means  of  observa- 
tion that  we  should  employ  ai)out  men  whose  language  and  waj'S 
were  previously  unknown  to  us, — that  they  not  onh'  apply  their  in- 
telligence to  the  satisfaction  of  their  organic  wants,  much  as  men 
do,  aiding  themselves  also  with  some  sort  of  language;  but  that 
they  are,  in  like  maimer,  susceptible  of  a  kind  of  wants  more  dis- 
interested, inasmuch  as  they  consist  in  a  need  to  exercise  their 
faculties  for  the  mere  ]>leasure  of  the  exercise.  It  is  the  same 
thing  that  leads  children  or  savages  to  invent  new  sports,  and  that 
renders  them,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  ennui.  That  state,  erro- 
neously set  up  as  a  special  privilege  of  human  nature,  is  sometimes 
sutticientiy  marked,  in  the  case  of  certain  animals,  to  urge  them  to 
suicide,  when  captivity  has  become  intolerable.  An  attentive  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  therefore  discredits  the  perversion  of  the 
word  instinct  when  it  is  used  to  signify  the  fatality  under  which  ani- 
mals are  impelled  to  the  mechanical  performance  of  acts  uniformly 
determinate,  without  any  possible  modification  from  corresponding 
circumstances,  and  neither  requiring  nor  allowing  any  education, 
properly  so  called.  This  gratuitous  supposition  is  evidently  a  rem- 
nant of  the  automatic  hypothesis  of  Descartes.  Leroy  has  demon- 
strated that  among  mammifers  and  birds  this  ideal  fixity  in  the 
construction  of  habitations,  in  the  seeking  of  food  by  hunting,  in 
the  mode  of  migration,  etc.,  exist  only  in  the  eyes  of  closet-natu- 
ralists or  inattentive  observers. 

After  thus  much  notice  of  the  radical  vice  of  all  psychological 
systems,  it  would  be  departing  from  the  object  of  this  work  to 
show  how  the  intellectual  faculties  themselves  have  been  miscon- 
ceived.    It  is  enough  to  refer  to  ihe  refutation  by  which  Gall  and 
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Spnrzlieim  have  introduced  tlieir  labors :  and  I  would  particularly 
point  out  the  philosophical  demonstration  by  which  they  have  ex- 
hibited the  conclusion  that  sensation,  memory,  imagination,  and 
even  judgment — all  the  scholastic  faculties,  in  short — are  not,  in 
fact,  fundamental  and  abstract  faculties,  but  on\y  different  degrees 
or  consecutive  modes  of  the  same  phenomenon,  proper  to  each  of 
the  true  elementary  phrenological  functions,  and  necessarily  varia- 
ble in  different  cases,  with  a  proportionate  activity.  One  virtue  of 
this  admirable  analysis  is  that  it  deprives  the  various  metaphysical 
theories  of  their  one  remaining  credit — their  mntual  criticism, 
which  is  here  effected,  once  for  all,  with  more  efficacy  than  by  any 
one  of  the  mutually  opposing  schools. 

Again,  it  would  be  departing  from  tlie  object  of  this  portion  of 
our  work  to  judge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  schools  by  their  results. 
What  these  have  been  we  shall-  see  in  tlie  next  "book  ;  the  deploi-a- 
ble  influence  on  the  political  and  social  condition  of  two  generations 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  French  school,  as  presented  by  Helvetius.  and 
of  the  German  psychology,  with  the  ungovernable  /  for  its  subject ; 
and  the  impotence  of  the  Scotch  school,  through  the  vagueness  of 
what  is  called  its  docti'ines,  and  their  want  of  mntual  connection. 
Dismissing  all  these  for  the  present,  we  must  examine  the  great 
attempt  of  Gall,  in  order  to  see  what  is  wanting  in  phrenological 
philosophy  to  form  it  into  the  scientitic  constitution  which  is  proper 
to  it,  and  from  which  it  is  necessarily  still  more  remote  than  or- 
ganic, and  even  animal  physiology. 

Basis  of  Gall's  Two  phjlosopliical  piunciplcs,  now  admitted  to  be 
doctrine.  indisputable,  serve  as   the  immovable  basis  of  Gall's 

doctrine  as  a  whole:  viz.,  the  innateness  of  the  fundamental  dis- 
positions, affective  and  intellectual,  and  the  plurality  of  the  dis- 
tinct and  independent  faculties,  though  real  acts  usually  require 
their  more  or  less  complex  concurrence.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  human  race,  all  cases  of  marked  talents  or  character  prove 
the  tirst ;  and  the  second  is  proved  by  the  diversity  of  such  marked 
cases,  and  by  most  pathological  states — especially  by  those  in 
which  the  nervous  system  is  directly  affected.  A  compaiative 
observation  of  the  higher  animals  would  dispel  all  doubt,  if  any 
existed  in  either  case.  These  two  principles — aspects  of  a  single 
fundamental  conception — are  but  the  scientific  ex])i-ession  of  the 
results  of  experience,  in  all  times  and  places,  as  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  of  Man — an  indispensable  symptom  of  truth,  with 
regard  to  all  parent  ideas,  which  must  always  be  connected  with 
the  spontaneous  indications  of  popular  reason,  as  we  liave  seen  in 
preceding  cases  in  natural  philosophy.  Thus  besides  all  guidance 
from  analogy,  after  the  study  of  animal  life,  we  derive  confirmation 
from  all  the  methods  of  investigation  that  physiology  admits;  from 
direct  observation,  experiment,  pathological  analysis,  the  compara- 
tive n)ethod,  and  popular  good  sense — all  of  which  converge  toward 
the  establishment  of  this  double  principle.  Such  a  collection  of 
])roofs  secures  the  stability  of  this  much  of  phrenological  doctrine. 
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wliatever  transformations  other  parts  may  have  to  undergo.  In 
the  anatomical  view,  this  physiolos^ical  conception  corresponds  with 
tlie  division  of  the  brain  into  a  cei'tain  number  of  partial  organs, 
symmetrical  like  those  of  the  animal  life,  and,  thougli  more  contig- 
uous and  mutually  resembling  than  in  any  other  system,  and  thei"e- 
fore  more  adapted  both  for  sympath}'-  and  synergy,  still  distinct  and 
mutually  independent,  as  we  were  already  aware  was  the  case  with 
the  ganglions  appropriate  to  the  external  senses.  In  brief,  the 
brain  is  no  longer  an  oi-gan,  but  an  apparatus  of  organs,  more  com- 
plex in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  animality.  The  proper  object 
of  phrenological  physiology  thence  consists  in  determining  the  cei-e- 
bral  organ  appropriate  to  each  clearly-marked,  simple  disposition, 
affective  or  intellectual  ;  or,  reciprocally,  which  is  more  diliicalt, 
what  function  is  fulfilled  by  any  portion  of  the  mass  of  the  brain 
which  exhibits  the  anatomical  conditions  of  a  distinct  organ.  The 
two  processes  are  directed  to  develop  the  agreement  between  phys- 
iological and  anatomical  analysis  which  constitutes  the  true  science 
of  living  beings.  Unfortunate^,  our  means  are  yet  further  from 
answering  our  aims  than  in  the  two  preceding  divisions  of  the 
science. 

Divisions  of  the  The  Scientific  principle  involved  in  the  phrenologi- 
brain.  gj^|  yjg^  jg  j.|j,^j.  jj^g  fimctious,  affcctive  and  intellectual, 

are  more  elevated,  more  human,  if  you  will,  and  at  the  same  time 
less  energetic,  in  proportion  to  the  excliisiveness  with  which  they 
belong  to  the  higher  part  of  the  zoological  series,  their  positions 
being  in  portions  of  the  brain  more  and  more  restricted  in  extent, 
and  further  removed  from  its  immediate  origin, — according  to  the 
anatomical  decision  that  the  skull  is  simply  a  prolongation  of  the 
vertebral  column,  which  is  the  primitive  centre  of  the  nervous 
system.  Thus,  the  least  developed  and  anterior  part  of  the  br.iin 
is  appropriated  to  the  characteristic  faculties  of  humanity  ;  and  the 
most  voluminous  and  hindmost  p;irt  to  those  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Here  we  have  a  new 
and  confirmatory  instance  of  the  rule  which  we  have  had  to  follow 
in  every  science;  that  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  from  the  most 
general  to  the  more  special  attributes,  in  tlie  order  of  their  dimin- 
ishing generality.  We  shall  meet  with  it  again  in  the  one  science 
which  remains  for  us  to  review;  and  its  constant  ]U"esence,  thi'ongh 
the  whole  range,  points  it  out  as  the  first  law  of  the  dogmatic  pro- 
cedure of  the  positive  spirit. 

A  full  contemplation  of  Gall's  doctrine  convinces  us  of  its  faithful 
representation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  Man  and  ani- 
mals. All  the  ps^'chological  sects  have  misconceived  or  ignored 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  affective  faculties,  plainly  manifest  as  it  is 
in  all  the  moral  phenomena  of  brutes,  and  even  of  Man  ;  but  we  find 
this  fact  placed  on  a  scientific  basis  by  the  discovery  that  the  affec- 
tive organs  occupy  all  the  hinder  and  middle  portions  of  the  cere- 
iiral  apj)aratus,  while  the  intellectual  occupy  only  the  front  poi-tion, 
which,  in  extreme  cases,  is  nut  more  than  a  folirth,  or  even  a  sixth 
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part  of  the  whole.  The  difference  between  Gall  and  his  predeces- 
sors was  not  in  the  separation  of  tl)e  two  kinds  of  faculties,  but  that 
they  assio^ned  the  brain  to  the  intellectual  faculties  alone,  re<^ardiiig 
it  as  a  single  organ,  and  distributing  the  passions  among  the  organ's 
pertaining  to  the  vegetative  life, — the  heart,  the  liver,  etc.  Jiiclmt 
supported  this  view  by  the  argument  of  the  sympathies  of  these 
organs,  under  the  excitement  of  the  respective  piissions  ;  but  the 
variableness  of  the  seat  of  sympathy,  according  to  native  suscepti- 
bility or  to  accident,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  a  plea,  and  teaches 
us  simply  the  importance  of  considering  the* influence  exercised  by 
the  state  of  the  bniin  upon  the  nerves  which  supply  the  apparatus 
of  the  oi'ganic  life. 

Next  comes  the  subdivison  established  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  in  each  of  these  two  ordei-s.  The  affective  ^"^'"^•'^*«"«- 
facuk.ies  are  divided  into  the  propensities,  atid  the  affections  or  sen- 
timents :  the  first  residing  in  the  hindmost  and  lowest  part  of  the 
brain  ;  and  the  other  class  in  the  middle  portion.  The  intellectual 
faculties  are  divided  into  the  various  perceptive  faculties,  M'hich 
together  constitute  the  range  of  observation  :  and  the  small  number 
of  reflective  faculties,  the  "highest  of  all,  constituting  the  power  of 
combination,  by  comparison  and  co-ordination.  The  upper  part  of 
the  frontal  region  is  the  seat  of  these  last,  which  are  the  chief  char- 
acteristic attribute  of  human  nature.  There  is  a  certain  deficiency 
of  precision  in  this  description  ;  but,  besides  that  we  may  expect 
improving  knowledge  to  clear  it  up,  we  shall  find,  on  close  examina- 
tion, that  the  inconvenience  lies  more  in  the  language  than  in  the 
idea.  The  only  language  we  have  is  derived  from  ii  philosophical 
period  when  all  moral  and  even  intellectual  ideas  were  shrouded  in 
a  mysterious  metaphysical  unity,  which  allows  us  now  no  adequate 
choice  of  tei'ms. 

Taking  the  ordinary  terms  in  their  literal  sense,  we  should  mis- 
conceive the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  the  others.  When  the  former  are  very  mai-ked,  thev  un- 
questionably produce  real  inclinations  or  propensities,  which  are 
distinguished  from  the  inferior  passions  only  by  their  smaller  energv. 
Nor  can  we  deny  that  their  action  occasions  true  emotions  or  senti- 
ments, more  rare,  more  pure,  more  sublime  than  any  other,  and, 
though  less  vivid  than  others,  capable  of  moving  to  tears ;  as  is 
testified  by  so  many  instances  of  the  rapture  excited  by  tlie  dis- 
covery of  truth,  in  the  most  eminent  thinkers  that  have  done  honor 
to  their  race — as  Archimedes,  Descartes,  Kepler,  Newton,  etc. 
Would  any  thoughtful  student  take  occasion,  by  such  approxima- 
tions, to  deny  all  real  distinction  between  the  intellectual  and  affec- 
tive faculties?  The  wiser  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  case  is 
that  we  must  reform  our  philosophical  language,  to  raise  it,  by 
rigorous  precision,  to  the  dignity  of  scientific  language.  We  may 
say  as  much  about  the  subdivision  of  the  affective'f acuities  into 
propensities  and  sentiments,  the  distinction  being,  though  less 
marked,  by  no  means  less  real.     Apart  from  all  useless  discussion 
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of  nomenclature,  we  may  say  that  the  real  difference  has  not  been 
clearly  seized.  In  a  scientitic  view,  it  would  suftice  to  say  that  the 
first  and  fundamental  class  relates  to  the  individual  alonu,  or,  at 
most,  to  the  family,  regarded  successively  in  its  principal  needs  of 
preservation, — such  as  reproduction,  the  I'earing  of  young,  the  mode 
of  alimentation,  of  habitation,  etc.  Whereas,  the  second  moi"e 
special  class  supposes  the  existence  of  some  social  relations,  either 
iunong  individuals  of  a  different  species,  or  especially  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species,  apart  from  sex,  and  determines  the 
character  which  the  tendencies  of  the  animal  must  impress  on  each 
of  these  relations,  whether  transient  or  permanent.  If  we  keep 
tliis  distinctive  character  of  the  two  classes  in  view,  it  will  matter 
little  what  terms  we  use  to  indicate  them,  when  once  they  shall 
have  acquired  a  sufficient  fixedness,  through  i-ational  nse. 

There  are  the  great  philosophical  results  of  Gall's  doctrine,  re- 
garded, as  I  have  now  presented  it,  apart  from  all  vain  attempts  to 
localize  in  a  special  mannei-  the  cerebral  or  phrenological  futictions. 
I  sliall  have  to  show  how  such  an  attempt  was  imposed  upon  Gall 
by  the  necessities  of  his  glorious  mission  :  but  notwithstanding  this 
unfortunate  necessity,  the  doctrine  embodies  already  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  human  and  brute  nature  vary  far  superior  to  all  that  had 
ever  been  offered  before. 

Among  the  innumerable  objections  which  have  been 
Necessity  (if  hu-  aimed  at    this  fine   doctrine, — considered  alwavs  as  a 
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whole,  the  only  one  wlncli  merits  discussion  here  is  tlie 
supposed  necessity  of  human  actions.  This  objection  is  not  only 
of  high  importance  in  itself,  but  it  casts  new  light  back  upon  the 
sj)irit  of  the  theoiw  ;  and  we  must  briefly  examine  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  positive  philosophy. 

When  objectors  confound  the  subjection  of  events  to  invariable 
laws  with  their  necessary  exemption  from  modification,  they  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  tliat  phenomena  become  susceptible  of  moditication 
in  proportion  to  their  complexity.  The  only  irresistible  action  that 
we  know  of  is  that  of  weight,  whicli  takes  place  under 
the  most  general  and  simple  of  all  natural  laws.  But 
the  phenomena  of  life  and  acts  of  the  mind  are  so  highly  complex 
iis  to  admit  of  modification  beyond  all  estimate  ;  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate regions,  phenomena  are  undercontrol  precisely  in  the  order 
of  their  complexity.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  shown  how  human 
action  depends  on  the  combined  operation  of  several  faculties  ;  how 
exercise  develops  them  ;  how  inactivity  wastes  them  ;  and  how  the 
intellectual  faculties,  adapted  to  modify  the  general  conduct  of  the 
animal  according  to  the  variable  exigencies  of  his  situation,  may 
overrule  the  practical  influence  of  all  his  other  facullies.  It  is 
only  in  mania,  when  disease  interferes  with  the  natural  action  of  the 
faculties,  that  fatality,  or  what  is  populai'ly  called  irresponsibility,  ex- 
ists. It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  to  accuse  cerebral  })hysiology 
of  disowning  the  influence  of  education  or  legislation,  l)ecause  it  Axes 
the  limits   of   their  power.     It  denies  the  possibility,  asserted  by 
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the  ideology  of  the  French  school,  of  converting  by  suitable  ar- 
rangements,  all  men  into  so  many  Socrates,  Homers,  or  Archimedes  ; 
and"  it  denies  the  ungovernable  energy  of  the  /,  asserted  by  tlie 
German  school ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  affect  Man's  reasonable 
liberty,  or  interfere  with  his  improvement  by  the  aid  of  a  wise 
education.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  improvement  by  education 
supposes  the  existence  of  requisite  predispositions:  and  that  each 
of  them  is  subject  to  determinate  laws,  without  which  they  could  not 
be  systematically  influenced;  so  that  it  is,  after  all,  cerebral  phys- 
iology that  is  in  possessiorL  of  the  philosophical  problem  of  educa- 
tion. Furthermore,  this  physiology  shows  us  that  men  are  com- 
monly of  an  average  constitution  ;  that  is,  that,  apart  from  a  very 
few  exceptional  organizations,  every  one  possesses  in  a  moderate 
degree  all  the  propensities,  all  the  sentiments,  and  all  the  elemen- 
tary aptitudes,  without  any  one  faculty  being  remarkably  prepon- 
derant. The  widest  field  is  thus  open  for  education,  in  modifying 
in  almost  any  direction  organisms  so  flexible,  though  the  degree  of 
their  development  may  remain  of  that  average  amount  which  con- 
sists very  well  with  social  harmony ;  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
see  hereafter. 

A  much  more  serious  obiection  to  Gall's  doctrine  „      ^  ,.   , .. 

„      ,  111  Hypothetical  dis- 

arises  out  of  the  venturesome  and  largely  erroneous  triimtion  of  fac- 
localization  of  the  faculties  which  he  thought  proper  to 
propose.  If  we  look  at  his  position,  we  shall  see  that  he  merely 
used  the  right,  common  to  all  natural  philosophers,  of  instituting  a 
scietitilic  hypothesis,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  on  that  subject 
which  we  examined  in  connection  with  physics.  He  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  this  theory;  his  subject  being,  not  any  imaginary 
fluids,  ethers,  or  the  like,  but  tangible  organs,  whose  hypothetical 
attributes  admit  of  positive  verifications.  Moreover,  none  of  those 
M^ho  have  criticised  his  localization  could  have  proposed  any  less 
imperfect,  or,  probably,  so  well  indicated.  The  advice  of  prudent 
mediocrity,  to  abstain  from  hypothesis,  is  very  easy  to  offer  ;  but 
if  the  advice  was  followed,  nothing  would  ever  be  done  in  the  way 
of  scientific  discovery.  It  is  doubtless  inconvenient  to  have  to 
M'ithdraw  or  remake,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  hypotheses  to 
\vhich  a  science  owes  its  existence,  and  which,  by  that  time,  have 
been  adopted  by  inferior  inquirers  with  a  blinder  and  stronger  faith 
than  that  of  the  original  proposers:  but  there  is  no  use  in  dwelling 
upon  a  liability  which  arises  from  the  infirmity  of  our  intelligence. 
The  practical  point  for  the  future  is  that  strong  minds,  prepared  by 
a  suitable  scientific  education,  should  plant  themselves  on  the  two 
great  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  as  tlie  foundation  of  the 
science,  and  thence  explore  the  principal  needs  of  cerebral  physi- 
ology, and  the  character  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  cai-ried 
forward.  Nor  need  there  be  any  fear  that  the  science  will  be  held 
back  l)y  such  a  method.  Nothing  pi-eveiits  us,  when  reasoning,  as 
ireometers  do,  upon  indeterminate  seats,  or  positions  snj'>posed  to  be 
indeterminate,  from  arriving  at  real  conclusions,  involving  actual 
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utility,  as  I  liope  to  sliow,  from  nij  own  experience,  in  future 
chapters;  thoug'li  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  exactness  and  efficacy  of  our  conclusions,  whenever  the  time 
ai'i'ives  for  the  positive  determination  of  the  cerebral  organs. 
Meantime,  it  is  clear  that  we  owe  to  Gall's  hypothetical  localization 
our  view  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  course  ;  and  that  if  he  had  con- 
fined himself  to  the  high  |)hilosophical  generalities  with  which  he 
has  furm'shed  us,  he  would  never  have  constituted  a  science,  nor 
formed  a  school ;  and  the  truths  which  we  see  to  be  inestimable 
would  have  been  strangled  in  their  birth  by  a  coalition  of  hostile 
influences. 

Needed  improve-  ^^  SCO  wliat  is  tlic  pliilosopliical  cliaractcr  of  cere- 
ments. j^j.,^1  physiology.  We  must  next  inquire  what  are  the 
in(]ispensable  improvements  that  it  demands. 

First,  we  want  a  fundamental  rectification  of  all  the  organs  and 
faculties,  as  a  necessary  basis  for  all  further  progress.  Taking  an 
anatomical  view  of  this  matter,  we  see  that  the  distribution  of  or- 
gans has  been  directed  by  physiological  analyses  alone, — usually 
Anatomical  impcrfect  and  superflcial  enough, — instead  of  being 
^''**'®-  subjected  to  anatomical  determinations.     This  has  en- 

titled all  anatomists  to  treat  such  a  distribution  as  arbitrary  and 
loose,  because,  being  subject  to  no  anatomical  consideration  about 
the  difference  between  an  oi'gan  and  a  part  of  an  organ,  it  admits  of 
indefinite  subdivisions,  which  each  phrenologist  seems  to  be  able  to 
multiply  at  will.  Though  the  aiuxlysis  of  functions  no  doubt  casts 
much  liglit  on  that  of  organs,  the  original  decomposition  of  the 
whole  organism  into  systems  of  organs,  and  those  again  into  single 
organs,  is  not  the  less  independent  of  physiological  arudysis,  to 
Avhich,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  furnish  a  basis.  This  is  established 
in  regard  to  all  other  biological  studies;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  cerebral  inquiries  should  be  an  exception.  We  do  not  need  to 
see  the  digestive  or  the  respiratory  appai-atus  in  action,  before 
anatoniy  can  distinguish  them  from  each  other:  and  why  should  it 
be  otherwise  with  the  cerebral  apparatus?  The  anatomical  diffi- 
culties are  no  doubt  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
and  proximity  of  the  organs  in  the  cerebral  case  :  but  we  must  not 
give  up  this  indispensable  analysis  for  such  a  reason  as  that.  If  it 
were  so,  we  must  despair  of  confei-ring  a  special  scientific  charac- 
ter on  phrenological  doctrine  at  all ;  and  we  must  abide  by  those 
generalities  alone  which  I  have  just  laid  down.  When  we  propose 
to  develop  the  harmony  between  the  anatomical  and  the  physiologi- 
cal analysis  of  any  case,  it  is  supposed  that  each  has  been  separately 
established,  and  not  that  the  one  can  be  copied  from  the  other. 
Nothing,  thei-efore,  can  absolve  the  phrenologists  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  pursue  the  analysis  of  the  cerebial  system  by  a  series  of 
vigorous  anatomical  labors,  discarding  for  tlie  time  all  ideas  of 
futiction,  01",  at  most,  employing  them  oidy  as  auxiliary  to  ana- 
tomical exploration.  Such  a  consideration  will  be  most  earnestly 
supported  by  those  j)hrenul()gists  who  perceive  that,  in  determining 
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the  relative  preponderance  of  each  cerebral  organ  in  different  sub- 
jects, it  is  not  only  the  bulk  and  weiii'ht  of  the  organ  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  tlie  account,  but  also  its  degree  of  activity,  anatomically 
estimated,  by,  for  instance,  the  energy  of  its  jiailial  circulation. 

Next,  following  a  distinct  but  parallel  oi'der  of  ideas,  thei'e  must 
be  a  purely  physiological  analysis  of  the  vai-ious  ele- 
mentary faculties;  and  in  this  analysis,  which  lias  to  be  analysis  of 
harmonized  with  the  other,  every  anatomical  idea  must 
be,  in  its  turn,  discarded.  The  position  of  phrenology  is  scarcely 
more  satisfactory  in  this  view  than  any  other,  for  the  distinction 
between  the  different  faculties,  intellectual  and  even  affective,  and 
their  enumeration,  are  conceived  of  in  a  very  su|)ei'ticial  way, 
though  incompai-ably  more  in  the  positive  spirit  tlian  any  meta- 
physical analyses.  If  metaphysicians  have  confounded  all  their 
psychological  notions  in  an  absurd  unity,  it  is  probable  that  the 
phrenologists  liave  gone  to  the  other  extreme  in  multiplying  ele- 
mentary functions.  Gall  set  up  twenty-seven  ;  which  was.  no  doubt, 
an  exaggeration  to  begin  with.  Spurzheim  raised  the  numlier  to 
thirty-five  ;  and  it  is  liable  to  daily  increase  for  want  of  a  rational 
principle  of  circumscription  for  the  regulation  of  the  easy  enthu- 
siasm of  popular  explorers.  Unless  a  sound  philosophy  interposes, 
to  establish  some  order,  we  may  have  as  many  faculties  and  oi'gans 
as  the  psychologists  of  old  made  entities.  However  great  may  be 
the  diversity  of  animal  natures,  or  even  of  human  types,  it  is  yet  to 
be  conceived  (as  real  acts  usual!}'  suppose  the  concuri'ence  of  seve- 
ral fundamental  faculties)  that  even  a  gi'eater  multiplicity  might 
be  repi'esented  by  a  very  small  number  of  elementaiw  functions  of 
the  two  oi'ders.  If,  for  instance,  the  Avhole  number  were  reduced 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  well-marked  faculties,  their  combinations,  binary, 
ternar}',  quaternary,  etc.,  would  doubtless  correspond  to  many 
more  types  than  can  exist,  even  if  we  restricted  ourselves  to  dis- 
tinguishing, in  relation  to  the  normal  degree  of  activity  of  each 
function,  two  other  degrees — one  higher  and  the  other  lower.  But 
the  exorbitant  multiplication  of  faculties  is  not  in  itself  so  shocking 
as  the  levity  of  most  of  the  pretended  analyses  which  liave  regu- 
lated their  distribution.  In  the  intellectual  order,  especially,  the 
aptitudes  have  been  usually  ill-described,  apart  from  the  oi'gans : 
as  when  a  mathematical  aptitude  is  assigned  on  grounds  which 
would  justify  our  assigning  a  chemical  aptitude,  or  an  anatomical 
aptitude,  if  the  whole  bony  casket  had  not  been  previously  parcelled 
off  into  irremoveable  compartments.  If  a  man  could  do  sums  ac- 
cording to  rules  quickly  and  easily,  he  had  the  mathematical  apti- 
tude, according  to  those  who  do  not  suspect  that  mathematical 
speculations  require  any  superiority  of  intellect.  Though  the  analy- 
sis of  the  affective  faculties,  which  are  so  much  better  marked,  i& 
less  imperfect,  there  are  several  instances  of  needless  multiplication 
in  that  department. 

To  rectify  or  improve  this  analysis  of  the  cerebral  Examination  of 
faculties,  it  would  be  useful  to  add  to  the  observation  historical  cases. 
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of  Man  and  society  a  physiological  estimate  of  the  most  marked 
individual  cases. — especially  in  past  times.  The  intellectual  order, 
which  most  needs  revision,  is  that  which  best  admits  of  this  proce- 
dure. If,  for  instance,  it  had  been  applied  to  the  cases  of  the  chief 
geometers,  the  absurd  mistake  that  I  have  just  pointed  out  could 
not  have  been  committed ;  for  it  would  have  been  seen  what  com- 
pass and  variety  of  faculties  are  required  to  constitute  mathematical 
genius,  and  how  various  are  the  forms  in  which  that  genius  mani- 
fests itself.  One  great  geometer  has  shone  by  the  sagacity  of  his 
inventions;  another  by  the  strength  and  extent  of  his  combinations  ; 
a  third  by  the  happy  choice  of  his  notations,  and  the  perfection  of 
his  algebraic  style,  etc.  We  might  discover,  or  at  least  verify,  all 
the  real  fundamental  intellectual  faculties  by  the  scientific  class 
alone.  In  an  inferior  degree  it  would  be  the  same  with  an  aiial- 
o^i^ous  study  of  the  most  eminent  artists.  This  consideration,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  is  connected  with  the  utility  of  the  philosophical 
study  of  the  sciences,  under  the  historical  as  well  as  the  dogmatical 
point  of  view,  for  the  discovery  of  the  logical  laws  concerned:  the 
difference  being  that,  in  this  hist  case,  we  have  first  to  determine 
the  elementary  faculties,  and  not  the  laws  of  their  action :  but  the 
grounds  must  be  essentially  analogous. 

Phrenological  analysis  lias,  then,  to  be  reconstituted ;  first  in  the 
anatomical,  and  then  in  the  physiological  order;  and  finally,  the 
two  must  be  harmonized  ;  and  not  till  then  can  phrenological  physi- 
ology be  established  upon  its  true  scientific  basis.  Such  a  proce- 
dure is  fairly  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  with  regard  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding divisions  of  our  science  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  even  conceived  of 
in  relation  to  cerebral  physiology,  from  its  greater  complexity  and 
more  recent  positivity. 

The  phrenologists  must  make  a  much  more  extensive 
Comparative  usc  than  liithcrto  of  thc  means  furnished  by  biological 
auajsis.  philosophy  for  the  advancement  of  all  studies  relating 

to  living  bodies  :  that  is,  of  pathological,  and  yet  more  of  compara- 
tive analysis.  The  luminous  maxim  of  M.  Broussais,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  medical  philosophy, — that  the  phenomena  of  the 
]-)athological  state  are  a  simple  prolongation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  normal  state,  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  variation, — has 
never  been  duly  applied  to  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena:  _yet 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  anything  of  the  different  kinds  of 
madness,  if  they  are  not  examined  on  this  principle.  Here,  as  in  a 
former  division  of  the  science,  we  see  that  the  study  of  malady  is 
the  way  to  understand  the  healthy  state.  Nothing  can  aid  us  so 
well  in  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  faculties  :is  a  judicious 
study  of  the  state  ot"  madness,  when  each  facuhy  manifests  itself  in 
a  degree  of  exaltation  which  separates  it  distinctly  from  others. 
There  has  been  plentiful  study  of  monomania;  but  it  has  been  of 
little  use,  for  want  of  a  due  connection  and  comparison  with  the 
normal  state.  The  works  that  have  appeared  on  the  sul)ject  have 
been  more  literary  than  scientific;  those  who  have  had  the  best 
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opportunity  for  observation  have  been  more  engaged  in  governing 
their  patients  than  in  analyzing  their  cases ;  and  the  snccessoi-s  of 
Pinel  have  added  nothing  essential  to  the  ameliorations  introduced 
by  him,  half  a  century  ago,  in  regard  to  the  theory  and  treatment 
of  mental  alienation.  As  for  the  study  of  animals,  its  use  has  been 
vitiated  by  the  old  notions  of  the  difference  between  instinct  and 
intelligence.  Humanity  and  animality  ought  reciprocally  to  cast 
light  upon  each  other.  If  the  whole  set  of  faculties  constitutes  the 
complement  of  animal  life,  it  must  surely  be  that  all  that  are  funda- 
mental must  be  common  to  all  the  superior  animals,  in  some  degree 
or  other :  and  differences  of  intensity  are  enough  to  account  for  the 
existing  diversities, — the  association  of  the  faculties  being  taken 
into  the  account,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  improve- 
ment of  Man  in  society  being  set  aside.  If  there  are  any  faculties 
which  belong  to  Man  exclusively,  it  can  only  be  such  as  correspond 
to  the  highest  intellectual  aptitudes:  and  this  much  may  appear 
doubtful  if  we  compare,  in  an  unprejudiced  way,  the  actions  of  the 
highest  mammifers  with  those  of  the  least-developed  savages.  It 
seems  to  me  more  rational  to  suppose  that  power  of  observation  and 
even  of  combination  exists  in  animals,  though  in  an  immeasurably  in- 
ferior degree  ;  the  want  of  exercise,  resulting  chiefly  from  their  state 
of  isolation,  tending  to  benumb  and  even  starve  the  oi'gans.  Much 
might  be  learned  from  a  study  of  domestic  animals,  though  they 
are  far  from  being  the  most  intelligent.  Much  might  be  learned 
by  comparing  their  moral  nature  now  with  what  it  was  at  periods 
nearer  to  their  first  domestication  ;  for  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
changes  that  they  have  undergone  in  so  many  physical  respects  had 
been  unaccompanied  by  variation  in  the  functions  which  more  easily 
than  any  others  admit  of  modification.  The  extreme  imperfection  of 
phrenological  science  is  manifest  in  the  pride  with  which  Man,  from 
the  height  of  his  supremacy,  judges  of  animals  as  a  despot  judges  of 
liis  sul)jects;  that  is,  in  the  mass,  w'ithout  perceiving  any  inequality 
in  them  worth  noticing.  It  is  not  the  less  certain  that,  surveying 
the  whole  animal  hienu'chy,  the  principal  ordei-s  of  this  hierarchy 
sometimes  differ  more  from  each  other,  in  intellectual  and  moral 
respects,  than  the  highest  of  them  vary  from  the  human  type.  The 
rational  study  of  the  mind  and  the  ways  of  animals  has  still  to 
be  instituted, — nothing  having  yet  been  done  but  in  the  way  of 
preparation.  It  promises  an  ample  harvest  of  important  discovery 
directly  applicable  to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Man,  if  only 
the  naturalists  will  disregard  the  declamation  of  theologians  and 
metaphysicians  about  their  pretended  degradation  of  human  nature, 
while  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  rectifying  the  fundamental  notion 
of  it  by  establishing,  rigorously  and  finally,  the  profound  differences 
which  positively  separate  us  from  the  animals  nearest  to  us  in  the 
scale. 

Tlie  two  laws  of  action — intermission  and  association 

,  , ,  •         ,  1  .1  1  ,  Laws  of  action. 

— require  much  more  attention  tlian  tliey  have  3'et  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  cerebral  physiology.     The  law  of  inter- 
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mittence  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  functions  of  the  brain — the 
symmetry  of  the  organs  being  borne  in  mind.  But  this  great  subject 
intermittence  rcquires  a  uow  examination,  seeing  that  it  is  requisite 
and  continuity,  -f^j.  ggience  to  recoucilo  their  evident  intermittence 
with  the  perfect  continuity  that  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  connec- 
tion which  mutually  unites  all  our  intellectual  operations,  from  ear- 
liest infancy  to  extreme  decrepitude,  and  which  can  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  deepest  cerebral  perturbations,  provided  they  are 
transient.  Tliis  question,  for  which  metaphysical  theories  allowed 
no  place,  certainly  offers  serious  difficulties;  but  its  positive  solu- 
tion must  throw  great  light  upon  the  general  course  of  intellectual 
acts.  As  for  the  association  of  the  faculties,  in  sym- 
pathy or  synergy,  the  physiologists  begin  to  understand 
its  high  importance,  though  its  general  laws  have  not  yet  been 
scientifically  studied.  Without  this  consideration,  the  number  of 
propensities,  sentiments,  or  aptitudes,  would  seem  to  be  susceptible 
of  any  degree  of  multiplication.  For  one  instance,  investigators 
of  human  nature  have  been  wont  to  distinguish  various  kinds  of 
courage,  under  the  names  of  civil,  military,  etc.,  though  the  original 
disposition  to  brave  any  kind  of  danger  must  always  be  uniform, 
but  more  or  less  directed  by  the  understanding.  No  doubt,  the 
martyr  who  endures  the  most  horrible  tortures  with  unshaken  for- 
titude rather  than  deny  his  convictions,  and  the  man  of  science  who 
undertakes  a  perilous  experiment  after  having  calculated  the 
chances,  might  fly  in  the  field  of  battle  if  compelled  to  light  for  a 
cause  in  which  they  felt  no  interest ;  but  not  the  less  is  their  kind 
of  courage  the  same  as  that  of  the  brave  soldier.  Apart  from  ine- 
qualities of  degree,  there  is  no  other  difference  than  the  superior 
influence  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Without  the  diverse  cerebral 
sj^nergies,  eitiier  between  the  two  great  orders  of  faculties,  or  be- 
tween the  different  functions  of  each  order,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  analyze  the  greater  proportion  of  mental  actions;  and  it  is  in 
the  positive  interpretation  of  each  of  them  by  such  association  that 
the  application  of  phrenological  doctrine  will  chiefly  consist,  when 
such  doctrine  shall  have  been  scientifically  erected.  When  the 
elementary  analysis  shall  have  been  instituted,  allowing  us  to  pass 
on  to  the  study  of  these  compound  phenomena,  we  may  think  of 
proceeding  to  the  more  delicate  inquiry  whether,  in  each  cerebral 
organ,  a  distinct  part  is  not  especially  appropriate  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  synergies  and  sympathies.  Some  pathological  obser- 
vations have  given  rise  to  this  suspicion — the  gray  substance  of  the 
brain  appearing  more  inflamed  in  those  pei'turhations  which  affect 
the  phenomena  of  the  will,  and  the  white  in  those  which  relate  to 
intellectual  operations. 

If  our  existing  phrenoloiry  isolates  the  cerebral  fnnc- 

Unltyofthe  ^.  ^  i*^-^    •  ^  x  i     s 

brain  and  ner-    tious  too  mucli,  it  IS  vct  morc  opcii  to  rcproacli  tor 

vous  system.  ,.  ,,         ^        .        r"  o  i      i  r    ^^ 

separating  the  brain  irom  tlie  whole  ot  the  nervous 
system.  Bichat  taught  us  that  the  intellectual  and  affective  phe- 
nomeiiii,  nil-important  as  they  are,  constitute,  in  the  whole  system 
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of  the  animal  economy,  only  an  intermediate  agency  between  the 
action  of  the  external  world  upon  the  animal  tiirongli  sensorial  im- 
pressions, and  the  final  reaction  of  the  animal  by  muscular  contrac- 
tions. Now,  in  the  present  state  of  phrenological  physiology,  no 
positive  conception  exists  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  series 
of  cerebral  acts  to  this  last  necessary  reaction.  We  merely  suspect 
that  the  spinal  marrow  is  its  immediate  organ.  Even  if  cerebral 
jihysiology  carefully  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  would  still,  at  present,  separate  it  too  much  from  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  While  rightly  discarding  the  ancient  error  al)out 
the  seat  of  the  passions  being  in  the  organs  of  the  vegetative  life,  it 
has  too  much  neglected  the  great  influence  to  which  the  ciiief  intel- 
lectual and  moral  functions  are  subject  from  other  physiological 
phenomena,  as  Cabanis  pointed  out  so  emphatically  while  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  philosophical  revolution  which  we  owe   to  Gall. 

We  have  now  seen  how  irrational  and  narrow  is  the  way  in  wliich 
intellectual  and  moral  physiology  is  conceived  of  and  studied  ;  and 
that  till  this  is  rectified,  the  science,  which  really  appears  not  to 
have  advanced  a  single  step  since  its  institution,  can  not  make  any 
true  progress.  We  see  how  it  requires,  above  even  the  imperfect  state 
otlier  bivmches  of  physiology,  the  preparation  of  scien-  "f  Pi"-e"oiogy. 
tific  habits,  and  familiarity  with  the  foregoing  departments  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  ;  and  how,  from  its  vicious  isolation,  it  tends  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  most  superficial  and  ill- prepared  minds, 
which  will  make  it  the  groundwork  of  a  gross  and  mischievous 
quackery,  if  the  true  scientific  inquirers  do  not  take  it  out  of  their 
hands.  No  inconveniences  of  this  kind,  however,  should  blind  us 
to  the  eminent  merits  of  a  conception  which  will  ever  be  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  of  distinction  of  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  comparison  with  the  one  which  preceded  it. 

Looking  back,  on  the  completion  of  this  survey  of  the  Present  state  of 
positive  study  of  living  bodies,  we  see  that,  imperfect  ^'oiogy. 
as  it  is,  and  unsatisfactory  as  are  the  parts  which  relate  to  life, 
compared  with  tliose  which  relate  to  organization,  still  the  most 
inipei'fect  have  begun  to  assume  a  scientific  character,  more  or  less 
cleai'ly  indicated,  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena. 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  whole  system  of  natural  philosophy, 
fi-om  its  basis  in  mathematical,  to  its  termination  in  biological,  phi- 
losophy. Notwithstanding  the  vast  intei'val  embraced  by  these  two 
extremities,  we  have  passed  through  the  whole  by  an  almost  insen- 
sible gradation,  finding  nothing  hypotliericnl  in  the  transition, 
thi'ough    chemistrv,  from    inorganic  to  organic  nhilos- 

1       '^        1  .  c    •  '  '      1      1     '  •'  •      Retrospect  of 

o]Hiy,  and  verifying  as  we  proceeded  tne  rigorous  conti-  Natm-ai  Phiios- 
nuity  of  the  system  of  the  natural  sci(mces.  That  ''^  ^" 
system,  though  comprehendins:  all  existing  knowledge,  is,  however, 
still  incomplete,  leaving  a  wide  area  to  the  retrograde  influence  of 
the  theologico-metaphysical  philosophy,  to  Mdiich  it  abandons  a 
whole  order  of  ideas,  the  most  immediately  applicable  of  all.  There 
is  yet  wanting,  to  complete  the  body  of  positive  philosophy,  and  to 
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organize  Its  universal  preponderance,  the  subjection  to  it  of  the 
most  complex  and  special  phenomena  of  all — those  of  humanity  in 
a  state  of  association.  I  shall  therefore  venture  to  propose  the  new 
science  of  Social  Physics,  which  I  have  found  myself  compelled  to 
create,  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  system.  This  new  sci- 
ence is  rooted  in  biology,  as  every  science  is  in  the  one  which  pre- 
cedes it ;  and  it  will  render  the  body  of  doctrine  complete  and 
indivisible,  enabling  the  human  mind  to  proceed  on  positive  princi- 
ples in  all  directions  whatever,  to  which  its  activity  maybe  incited. 
Imperfect  as  the  preceding  sciences  are,  they  have  enough  of  the 
positive  character  to  render  this  last  transformation  possible :  and 
when  it  is  effected,  the  way  will  be  opened  for  their  future  advance- 
ment through  such  an  organization  of  scientific  labor  as  must  put 
an  end  to  the  intellectual  anarchy  of  our  present  condition. 


BOOK   VI. 

SOCIAL   PHYSICS. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

NECESSITY   AND   OPPORTUNENESS    OF   THIS    NEW    SCIENCE. 

In  the  five  foregoing  parts  of  this  work,  onr  investigation  pro- 
ceeded on  an  ascertained  and  undisputed  scientific  basis;  and  our 
business  was  to  exhibit  the  progress  made  in  each  science ;  to  fi'ee 
it  from  entanglement  with  tlie  ancient  philosophy;  and  to  show 
what  further  improvements  might  be  anticipated.  Onr  task  is  a 
different,  and  a  much  harder  one,  in  the  case  of  the  sixth  and  last 
science  that  I  am  about  to  treat  of.  The  theories  of  Social  science 
are  still,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  best  thinkers,  completely  impli- 
cated with  the  theologico-metaphysical  philosophy,  and  are  even 
supposed  to  be,  by  a  fatal  separation  from  all  other  science,  con- 
demned to  remain  so  involved  for  ever.  The  philosophical  proced- 
ure which  I  have  undertaken  to  carry  through  becomes  more 
difficult  and  bold,  from  this  point  onward,  without  at  all  changing 
its  nature  or  object;  and  it  must  so  far  present  a  new  character  as 
it  must  henceforth  be  employed  in  creating  a  wholly  new  ordei*  of 
scientific  conceptions,  instead  of  judging,  arranging,  and  improving 
such  as  already  existed. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  new  science  can  be  at  once 
raised  to  a  level  with  even  the  most  imperfect  of  those  which  we 
liave  been  reviewing.  All  that  can  be  rationally  proposed  in  our 
day  is  to  recognise  the  character  of  positivity  in  social  as  in  all 
other  science,  and  to  ascertain  the  chief  bases  on  which  it  is 
founded  ;  but  this  is  enongh,  as  I  hope  to  show,  to  satisfy  our  most 
urgent  intellectual  necessities,  and  even  the  most  imperative  needs 
of  immediate  social  practice.  In  its  scientific  connection  with  the 
rest  of  this  work,  all  that  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  exhibit  the  general 
considerations  of  the  case,  so  as  to  resolve  the  intellectual  anarchy 
which  is  the  main  source  of  our  moral  anarchy  first,  Proposal  of  the 
and  then  of  the  political,  which  I  shall  treat  of  only  subject, 
through  its  originating  causes.  The  extreme  novelty  of  such  a  doc- 
trine and  method  renders  it  necessary,  before  entering  upon  the 
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immediate  subject,  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  such  a  procedure, 
and  the  futility  of  the  chief  attempts  which  have  been  indirectly 
made  to  investigate  social  science.  However  unquestionable  may 
be  the  need  of  such  science,  and  the  obligation  to  discover  it,  the 
best  minds  have  not  yet  attained  a  point  of  view  from  which  they 
can  estimate  its  depth  and  breadth  and  true  position.  In  its  nas- 
cent state  every  science  is  implicated  with  its  corresponding  art; 
and  remains  implicated  with  it,  as  we  have  seen,  the  longer  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  concerned.  If  bio- 
logical science,  which  is  more  advanced  than  social,  is  still  too 
closely  connected  with  the  medical  art,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  is, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  men  are  insensible  to  the  value  of  all 
social  speculations  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with  prac- 
tical affairs.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  any  obstinacy  in  repelling 
them,  as  long  as  it  is  supposed  that  by  rejecting  them  society  is 
preserved  from  chimerical  and  mischievous  schemes:  though  expe- 
rience has  abundantly  shown  that  the  precaution  has  never  availed, 
and  that  it  does  not  now  prevent  our  being  daily  invaded  by  the 
most  illusory  proposals  on  social  matters.  It  is  in  deference,  as 
much  as  is  reasonable,  to  this  apprehension  that  I  propose  to  state, 
first,  how  the  institution  of  a  science  of  Social  Physics  bears  upon 
the  principal  needs  and  grievances  of  societj'-,  in  its  present  deplora- 
ble state  of  anarchy.  Such  a  representation  may  perhaps  convince 
men  worthy  of  the  name  of  statesmen  that  there  is  a  real  and  emi- 
nent utility  in  labors  of  this  kind,  worthy  of  the  anxious  attention 
of  men  who  profess  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  resolvino- 
the  alarming  revolutionary  constitution  of  modern  societies. 

From  the  point  of  view  to  which  we  have  been  raised  by  our 
study  of  the  preceding  sciences,  we  are  able  to  survey  the  social 
situation  of  our  own  time  in  its  fullest  extent  and  broadest  ligiit; 
and  what  we  see  is  that  there  is  a  deep  and  widely-spread  anarchy 
of  the  whole  intellectual  system,  which  has  been  in  this  state  of 
disturbance  during  the  long  interregnum,  resulting  from  the  de- 
cline of  the  theologico-mataphysical  philosophy.  At  the  present 
time  the  old  philosophy  is  in"  a  state  of  imbecility,  while  the 
development  of  the  positive  philosophy,  though  always  proceeding, 
has  not  yet  been  bold,  broad,  and  general  enough  to  comprehend 
the  mental  government  of  the  human  race.  We  must  go  back 
through  that  interregnum  to  understand  truly  the  present  floating 
and  contradictory  state  of  all  great  social  ideas,  and  to  perceive  how 
society  is  to  be  delivered  from  the  peril  of  dissolution,  and  brought 
under  a  new  organization,  more  consistent  and  more  progressive 
than  that  which  once  rested  on  the  theological  philosophy.  When 
we  have  duly  observed  the  powerlessness  of  conflicting  political 
schools,  we  shall  see  the  necessity  of  introducing  an  entirely  new 
spirit  into  the  organization  of  society,  by  which  these  useless  and 
passionate  struggles  may  be  put  an  end  to,  and  society  led  out  of 
the  revolutionary  state  in  which  it  has  been  tossed  about  for  three 
centuries  past. 
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Tlie  ancients  used  to  suppose  Order  and  Progress  to 
be  irreconcilable  :  but  both  are  indispensable  conditions  der  and  prog- 
in  a  state  of  modern  civilization  ;  and  their  combination 
is  at  once  the  grand  difficulty  and  the  main  resource  of  every  genu- 
ine political  system.  No  real  order  can  be  established,  and  still 
less  can  it  last,  if  it  is  not  fully  compatible  with  progress  :  and  no 
great  progress  can  be  accomplished  if  it  does  not  tend  to  the  con- 
solidation of  order.  Any  conception  which  is  so  devoted  to  one  of 
these  needs  as  to  prejudice  the  other,  is  sure  of  rejection,  sooner  or 
later,  as  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  political  problem.  Tliei^efore. 
in  positive  social  science,  the  chief  feature  must  be  the  union  of 
these  two  conditions,  which  will  be  two  aspects,  constant  and  in- 
separable, of  the  same  principle.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of 
science,  thus  far,  we  have  seen  that  the  conditions  of  combination 
and  of  progress  are  originally  identical:  and  I  trust  we  shall  see, 
after  looking  into  social  science  in  the  same  way.  that  ideas  of  Or- 
der and  Progress  are  in  Social  Physics,  as  rigorously  inseparable 
as  the  ideas  of  Organization  and  Life  in  Biology ;  from  whence  in- 
deed they  are,  in  a  scientific  view,  evidently  derived. 

The  misfortune  of  our  actual  state  is  that  the  two  ideas  are  set 
up  in  radical  opposition  to  each  other — the  retrograde  spirit  having 
directed  all  efforts  in  favor  of  Order,  and  anarchical  doctrine  hav- 
ing arrogated  to  itself  the  charge  of  Social  Progress;  and,  in  this 
state  of  things,  the  reproaches  exchanged  between  the  respective 
parties  are  only  too  well  merited  by  both.  In  this  vicious  circle  is 
society  now  confined  ;  and  the  only  issue  from  it  is  by  the  undispu- 
ted preponderance  of  a  doctrine  equallj'  progressive  and  hierarchi- 
cal. The  observations  which  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  are 
applicable  to  all  European  societies,  which  have,  in  fact,  all  under- 
gone a  common  disorganization,  though  in  diffeient  degi-ees,  and 
with  various  modifications,  and  which  cannot  be  separately  reorgan- 
ized, however  they  may  be  for  a  time  restrained  ;  but  I  shall  keep 
the  French  nation  chiefly  in  view,  not  only  because  the  revolution- 
ary state  lias  been  most  conspicuous  in  them,  but  because  they  are, 
in  all  important  respects,  better  prepared,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
than  any  other,  for  a  true  reorganization. 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  political  ideas  which  appear  to  be 
striving  in  society,  there  are  in  fact  only  two  orders,  the  mingling 
of  which  in  various  proportions  occasions  the  apparent  multiplicity: 
and  of  these  two,  the  one  is  really  only  the  negation  of  the  other. 
If  we  wish  to  understand  our  own  condition,  we  must  look  at  it  as 
the  result  and  last  term  of  the  general  conflict  undertaken,  for 
three  centuries  past,  for  the  gradual  demolition  of  the  old  political 
system.  So  regarding  it,  we  see  that  whereas,  for  above  half  a 
century,  the  irremediable  decay  of  the  old  system  has  proved  the 
necessity  of  founding  a  new  one,  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  need  to  have  formed  an  original  and  direct  conception,  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose;  so  that  our  theoretical  ideas  have  remained 
inferior  to  our  practical  necessities,  which,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the 
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social  organism,  tliey  habitually  anticipate,  to  prepare  for  their  reg- 
ular and  peaceable  satisfaction.  Though  the  political  movement 
could  not  but  have  changed  its  nature,  from  that  time  forward,  be- 
coming organic  instead  of  critical,  yet,  for  want  of  a  basis  in  sci- 
ence, it  has  proceeded  on  the  same  old  ideas  that  had  actuated  the 
past  struggle ;  and  we  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  defenders 
and  assailants  alike  endeavoring  to  convert  their  old  weapons  of 
war  into  instruments  of  reorganization,  without  suspecting  the  in- 
evitable failure  which  must  ensue  to  both  parties.  Such  is  the  state 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  now.  All  ideas  of  order  in  the  political 
world  are  derived  from  the  old  doctrine  of  the  theological  and  mili- 
tary system,  regarded  especially  in  its  catholic  and  feudal  constitu- 
tion :  a  doctrine  which  from  our  point  of  view  in  this  work,  repre- 
sents the  theological  state  of  social  science :  and,  in  the  same  way, 
all  ideas  of  progress  are  still  derived  from  the  purely  negative  phi- 
losophy which,  issuing  from  protestantism,  assumed  its  final  form 
and  development  in  the  last  century,  and  which,  applied  to  social 
affairs,  constitutes  the  metaphysical  state  of  politics.  The  different 
classes  of  society  range  themselves  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  their  inclination  for  conservatism  or  amelioration.  With 
every  new  uprising  of  a  social  difficulty,  we  see  the  retrograde 
school  proposing,  as  the  only  certain  and  universal  remedy,  the  res- 
toration of  the  corresponding  part  of  tlie  old  political  system  ;  and 
the  critical  school  referring  the  evil  exclusivel}'  to  the  desti-uctiou 
of  the  old  system  not  being  complete.  We  do  not  often  see  the 
two  doctrines  presented  without  modification.  They  so  exist  only 
in  purel}'  speculative  minds.  But  when  we  see  them  in  monstrous 
alliance,  as  we  do  in  all  degrees  of  political  opinion,  we  can  not  but 
know  that  such  an  alliance  can  not  yield  any  virtue  which  its  ele- 
ments do  not  contain,  and  that  it  can  only  exhibit  their  mutual 
neutralization.  We  must  here,  it  is  clear,  regard  the  theological 
and  the  metaphysical  politics  sejiarately,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
may  afterward  understand  their  present  antagonism,  and  |orm  an 
estimate  of  the  futile  combinations  into  which  men  have  endeavored 
to  force  them. 

The  theological  Pcrnicious  as  the  theological  polity  may  be  in  our 
polity.  ^jjy^  ,,Q  tj.,^g  philosopher  will  ever  forget  that  it  afforded 

the  beneficent  guardianship  under  which  the  formation  and  earliest 
development  of  modern  societies  took  place.  But  it  is  equally  in- 
contestable that,  for  three  centuries  past,  its  influence  among  the 
most  advanced  nations,  has  been  essentially  retrograde,  notwith- 
standing some  partial  services.  We  need  not  go  into  any  discussion 
of  its  doctrine,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  powerlessness  for  future 
service :  for  it  is  plain  that  a  polity  that  could  not  hold  its  ground 
before  the  natural  progress  of  intelligence  and  of  society  can  never 
attain  serve  as  a  basis  of  social  order.  The  historical  analysis 
which  I  shall  have  to  offer  of  the  causes  that  have  dissolved  the 
catholic  and  feudal  system  will  show,  better  than  any  argument,  how 
i-adical    and    irretrievable  is  the  decay.     The  theological  scliool  ex- 
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plains  tlie  fact,  as  far  as  it  can,  b}'  fortuitous  and,  we  might  almost 
say,  personal  causes:  and  when  they  will  no  longer  suffice,  resorts 
to  its  common  supposition,  of  a  mysterious  ca]>rice  of  Providence 
which  has  allotted  to  social  order  a  season  of  j)robation.  of  which 
110  account  can  be  given,  either  as  to  its  date  or  its  dui'ation,  or  even 
its  character.  A  contemplation  of  historical  facts  liowever  shows  that 
all  the  great  successive  modifications  of  the  theological  and  milit:ii-y 
system  have,  from  the  beginning  and  increasingly,  tended  to  the 
complete  elimination  of  a  regime  which,  by  the  fundamental  law  of 
social  evolution,  could  never  be  more  than  pi'ovisional,  howevei-  in- 
dispensable. And  if  any  efforts  to  restore  the  system  could  achieve 
a  temporary  success,  they  would  not  bring  back  society  to  a  nor- 
mal state,  but  would  merely  restore  the  very  situation  whicli  com- 
pelled the  revolutionarj'  crisis,  by  obliging  it  to  set  about  the  work 
of  destruction  again,  with  more  violence,  because  the  regime  has 
altogether  ceased  to  i)e  compatible  with  pi'ogress  in  the  most  essen- 
tial respects.  While  avoiding  all  conti'oversy  on  so  plain  a  case.  I 
must  briefly  pi-esent  a  new  view  which  appears  to  me  to  point  out 
the  simplest  and  surest  criterion  of  the  value  of  any  social  doctrine, 
and  which  emphatically  condemns  the  theological  polit}'. 

Regarded  from  the  logical  point  of  view,  the  pi'ob-  criterion  of  so- 
lem  of  our  social  reorganization  seems  to  me  reduci-  "ai  doctrine. 
ble  to  this  one  condition  :  to  consti'uct  rationally  a  political  doctrine 
which,  in  the  whole  of  its  active  development,  shall  be  always  fully 
consequent  on  its  own  principles.  No  existing  docti-ines  approach 
to  a  fulfilment  of  this  condition:  all  contain,  as  indispensal)le  ele- 
ments, numerous  and  direct  contradictions  on  the  greater  numl)er 
of  important  points.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  the 
doctrine  which  furnishes  accordant  solutions  on  the  various  leading 
questions  of  polity,  without  failing  in  this  one  respect  in  thecoui-s& 
of  application,  uiust,  by  this  indii'ect  test  alone,  be  recognized  as 
sufficiently  adapted  to  reorganize  societ}' ;  since  this  intellectual  re- 
organization must  mainl}'  consist  in  re-establishing  haimony  in  the 
troubled  system  of  our  social  ideas.  When  such  a  regeneration 
shall  have  been  accomplished  in  an  individual  mind  (and  in  that 
way  it  must  begin),  its  generalization,  sooner  or  latei',  is  secure ; 
for  the  number  of  minds  can  not  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  intel- 
lectual convergence,  but  only  defer  the  success.  We  shall  hereafter 
find  how  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  positive  philosophy  in  this 
view  ;  because,  once  extended  to  social  phenomena,  it  must  connect 
the  different  orders  of  human  ideas  more  completely  than  could  be 
done  in  any  other  Avay. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  great  logical  condition  Faiiureofthethe- 
might  be  expected  from  the  theological  polity  above  all°'osicaipoiity. 
others,  because  its  doctrine  is  limited  to  co-ordinating  a  system  so 
clearly  defined  by  its  long  application,  and  so  fully  developed  in 
all  its  essential  parts,  that  it  may  well  be  supposed  secure  from  all 
serintis  inconsistency.  The  retrograde  school  accordingly  extols 
liabitually,  as  its  characteristic  attribute,  the  perfect  coherence  of 
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its  ideas,  in  contrast  with  the  contradictions  of  the  revolutionary 
school.  Yet,  though  the  theological  polity  is  less  inconsistent  than 
the  nietaphvsical,  it  shows  a  daily  increasing  tendency  to  concessions 
of  the  most  radical  importance,  directly  contrary  to  all  its  essential 
principles.  This  is  evidence  enough  of  the  futility  of  a  doctrine 
which  does  not  even  possess  the  one  quality  most  spontaneously  cor- 
respondent to  its  nature.  The  old  political  system  is  seen  to  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  its  most  devoted  adherents  have  lost  the  true 
general  sentiment  of  it:  and  this  may  now  be  observed,  not  only 
in  active  pi-actice,  but  among  purely  speculative  minds  of  a  high 
order,  which  are  unconsciously  modified  by  the  irresistible  influences 
of  their  age.  If  examples  are  desired,  we  need  only  bring  the 
retrograde  doctrine  into  comparison  with  the  elements  of  modern 
civilization.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  the 
sciences,  of  industry,  and  even  of  the  fine  arts,  was  historically  the 
principal,  though  latent  cause,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  irretriev- 
able decline  of  the  theological  and  military  system.  At  present,  it 
is  the  ascendency  of  the  scientific  spii'it  which  preserves  us  from 
any  real  restoration  of  the  theological  spirit ;  as,  again,  the  indus- 
trial spirit,  in  its  perpetual  extension,  constitutes  our  best  safeguard 
against  any  serious  recurrence  of  the  militaiy  or  feudal  spirit. 
Whatever  may  be  the  names  given  to  our  political  struggles,  this  is 
the  real  character  of  our  social  antagonism.  ISTow,  amidst  this  state 
of  things,  do  we  hear  of  such  a  thinor  as  anv  o-overnment,  or  even 
any  school,  seriously  proposmg  a  systematic  repression  of  science, 
industry,  and  art?  Do  not  all  powers  (with  an  eccentric  exception 
here  and  there)  claim  the  honor  of  encouraging  their  progress? 
Here  we  have  the  first  inconsistency  of  the  retrograde  polity,  an- 
nulling its  own  pi-oject  of  a  restoration  of  the  past:  and  though 
the  inconsistency  is  less  apparent  than  some  others,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  decisive  of  all,  because  it  is  more  universal  and 
more  instinctive  than  any  otiiei'.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  himself,  the 
hero  of  retrogression  in  our  time,  set  himself  up,  in  all  sincerity, 
as  the  protector  of  industry,  art,  and  science.  Purely  speculative 
minds,  though  more  easily  separating  themselves  from  any  prevalent 
tendency,  have  escaped  no  better  from  the  influence  of  their  times. 
How  many  have  been  the  attempts,  for  instance,  for  two  centuries 
past,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  minds,  to  subordinate 
reason  to  faith,  according  to  the  theological  formula;  reason  itself 
being  made  the  supreme  judge  of  such  a  submission,  and  thus  evi- 
dencing the  contradictoiy  character  of  the  pi-oposition  !  The  most 
eminent  thinker  of  the  Catholic  school,  the  illustrious  De  Maistre, 
bore  involuntary  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  his  time  when  he  en- 
deavored, in  his  principal  work,  to  reestablish  the  papal  supremacy 
on  historical  and  political  reasonings,  instead  of  ordaining  it  by 
divine  right,  which  is  the  only  ground  appropriate  to  such  a  doc- 
tiine,  and  the  otdy  ground  he  would  have  proj)osed  in  any  age  but 
i>ne  in  which  the  genei-al  state  of  intelligence  precluded  ^uch  a 
plea.     Instances  like  these  may  spare  us  further  illnstratiun. 
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As  for  more  direct  inconsistencies,  more  striking,  tlioii<jli  less 
profound,  and  comprehended  within  tlie  present  times,  we  see  in 
every  sect  of  the  retrograde  scliool  a  direct  opposition  to  some  fun- 
damental part  of  their  common  doctrine.    Perhaps  the  only  i)oint  on 
which  there  is  now  any  nnaniinity  in  tliat  school  is  in  the  consent 
to  break  np  the  very  basis  of  the  catholic  and  feudal  system,  by 
surrendering  the  division  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  ])ower; 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  acquiescing  in  the  subordination 
of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  authority.     In^this  respect,  the  kings 
are  showing  themselves  as  revolutionary  as  their  peoples;  and  the 
priests  have  ratified  their  own  degradation,  in  catholic  countries 
no  less  than  protestant.     If    their    desire  is   to    restore    the  old 
system,  their  iirst  step  must  be  to  unite  the  innumerable  sects  which 
liave  sprung  out  of  the  decline  of  Christianity  ;  but  eveiw  attempt 
of  the  sort  has  failed  through  the  blind  and  obstinate  determina- 
tion of  the  governments  to  retain  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
theological  power,  the  centralization  of  which  they  thus  render  im- 
possible.    Napoleon  only  showed  an  exaggerated  copy,  in  his  violent 
inconsistencies,  of  what  many  princes  had  done  before  him  :  and 
after  his  fall,  when  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  united   to  set  up  a 
power  in  opposition  to  revolutionary  tendencies,  they  usurped  the 
attributes  of  the  old  spiritual  authority,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle 
of  a  high  council  composed  of  heretic  chiefs,  and  governed  by  a 
schismatic  prince.     After  this  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  intro- 
duce the  papal  power  into  the  alliance,  in  any  way  whatever.     Such 
instances  of  the  postponement  of  religious  principles  to  temporal 
convenience  are  not  new  ;  but  they  show  how  the  main  idea  of  the 
old  political  system  has  ceased  to  preponderate  in   the  minds  of 
the  very  persons  who  undertook  to  restore  it.     The  divisions  in  the 
retrograde  school  have  been  of  late  apparent  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  of  success  or  defeat.     Any  tempoi-ary  success  ought  to 
rally  all  dissentients,  in  a  school  which  boasts  of  the  miitj^  of  its- 
doctrine  :  yet,  through  a  long  course  of  years  we  have  witnessed 
successive,  and  more  and  moresei'ious  schisms  among  the  subdivis- 
ions of  the  triumphant  party.     The  advocates  of  Catholicism  and 
those  of   feudality  have    quarrelled  :  and  the  latter  have  split  into 
partisans  of  aristocracy  and  defenders  of  royalty.     Under  the  com- 
pletest  restored  supremacy,  the  schisms  would  only  break  out  again, 
with  more  violence,  through  the  incompatibility  of  the  existing  social 
state  with  the  old  political  system.     The  vague  assent  to  its  gen- 
eral principles  which  it  yielded  in  a  speculative  sense  must  give 
way  in  their  application  ;  and  every  practical  development  must 
engender  further  divisions:  and  this  is  the  scientific  description  of 
any  theory  which  is  incompatible  with  the  facts. 

When  the  retrograde  party  is  reduced  to  the  i-ank  of  an  opposi- 
tion, it  has  recourse  to  the  principles  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine. 
This  has  been  the  case  repeatedly  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
when  that  party  has  been  put  upon  the  defensive.  Thus  we  see 
the  Catholics  in  England,  and  yet  more  in  Ireland,  assertino-  the 
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claim  of  liberty  of  conscience,  while  still  clamoring  for  the  repres- 
sion of  Protestantism  in  France,  Austria,  and  elsewhere.  Again, 
when  the  sovereigtis  of  Europe  invoked  the  aid  of  the  peoples  to 
put  down  Napoleon,  thej'  surrendered  their  retrograde  doctrine, 
and  testified  to  tlie  power  of  the  critical,  as  that  which  was  really 
influencing  civilized  society,  even  though  they  were  proposing,  all 
the  while,  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  polity.  We  have 
seen  sometliingeven  Tnore  wonderful  since  tliat  struggle.  We  have 
seen  the  retrograde  party  taking  possession  of  the  whole  body  of 
critical  doctrine,  endeavoring  to  systematize  it  for  its  own  uses, 
and  sanctioning  all  its  anarchical  consequences;  trying  to  set  up 
the  catholic  and  feudal  regime  by  the  very  means  which  have  de- 
stroyed it;  and  believing  that  a  mere  change  in  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  would  intercept  the  consequences  of  a  political  move- 
ment which  they  liad  done  nothing  to  modify.*  This  is  simply  a 
new  way  of  signing  a  political  abdication,  however  the  abiliry  of 
those  who  do  it  may  be  extolled. — We  need  not  look  further  fur 
illustrations  of  the  pregnant  fact  that  a  polity  which  is  the  type  of 
unity  and  permanence  has  been  full  of  schisms,  and  now  contains 
elements  directly  incompatible  with  its  fundamental  principles  ;  and 
that,  as  when  we  find  De  Maistre  reproaching  Bossuet  with  mista- 
king the  nature  of  Catholicism,  and  then  himself  falling  into  incon- 
sistencies, the  party  of  Order  is  proposing  to  re-establisli  that  which 
is  not  comprehended  by  its  most  illustrious  defenders. 
The  Metaphy.si-  Tumiug  uow  to  the  Mctaplivsical  polity,  we  must 
cai polity.  g,.g(.  obscrve  and  carefully  remember  that  its  doctrine, 

though  exclusively  critical,  and  therefore  revolutionary,  has  still 
always  had  the  virtue  of  being  progressive,  having,  in  fact,  super- 
intended the  chief  political  progress  accom})lished  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  which  must  be,  in  the  first  instance,  essentially 
negative.  What  this  doctrine  had  to  do  was  to  break  up  a  system 
which,  having  directed  the  early  growth  of  the  hunuin  niind  and 
society,  tended  to  protract  that  infantile  period  :  and  thus,  the 
political  triumph  of  the  metaphysical  school  was  a  necessary  prep- 
aration for  tiie  advent  of  the  positive  school,  for  which  the  task  is 
exclusively  reserved  of  terminating  the  revolutionary  period  by  the 
formation  of  a  system  uniting  Order  with  progress.  Though  the 
metaphysical  system,  considered  by  itself,  presents  a  character  of 
direct  anarchy,  an  historical  view  of  it,  such  as  we  shall  take  here- 
after, shows  that,  considered  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  antagonism  to 
the  old  system,  it  constitutes  a  necessary  provisional  state,  and 
must  be  dangerously  active  till  the  new  political  organization  which 
is  to  succeed  it  is  ready  to  put  an  end  to  its  agitations. 

The  passage  from  one  social  system  to  another  can  never  be  con- 
tinuous and  direct.  There  is  always  a  transitional  state  of  anarchy 
which  lasts  for  some  generations  at  least;  and  lasts  the  longer  the 
more  complete  is  tlie  renovation  to  be  wrought.     The  best  political 

*  This  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  administration  of 
M.  Guizot. 
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progress  that  can  be  made  during  sncli  a  period  is  in  gradually 
demolishing  the  former  system,  the  foundations  of  which  had  been 
sapped  before.  While  this  inevital)le  process  is  going  on,  the 
elements  of  the  new  system  are  taking  form  as  political  institu- 
tions, and  the  reorganization  is  stimulated  by  the  experience  of  the 
evils  of  anarchy.  There  is  another  reason  why  the  conctitution  of 
the  new  system  can  not  take  place  before  the  destruction  of  the 
old  ;  that  without  that  destruction  no  adequate  conception  could  he 
formed  of  what  must  be  done.  Short  as  is  our  life,  and  fee])le  as 
is  our  reason,  we  can  not  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  influence 
of  our  environment.  Even  the  wildest  dreamers  reflect  in  their 
dreams  the  contemporary  social  state:  and  much  more  impossiljle 
is  it  to  form  a  conception  of  a  true  political  system,  radically  dif- 
ferent from  that  amidst  w-hich  we  live.  The  highest  order  of  minds 
■can  not  discern  the  characteristics  of  the  coming  period  till  they 
are  close  upon  it;  and  before  that,  the  incrustations  of  the  old 
system  will  have  been  pretty  much  broken  away,  and  the  pojuilnr 
mind  will  have  been  used  to  the  spectacle  of  its  demolition.  The 
strongest  head  of  all  antiquity  is  an  example  of  this.  Aristotle 
<3ould  not  conceive  of  a  state  of  society  that  was  not  founded  on 
slavery,  the  irrevocable  abolition  of  which  took  place  some  cen- 
turies after  him. — These  considerations  ai-e  illustrative  of  our  own 
times,  for  which  all  former  transition  periods  M'ere  merely  a  prep- 
aration. Never  before  was  the  destined  renovation  so  extensive 
and  so  thorough  ;  and  never  before,  therefore,  M-as  the  critical 
preparatory  period  so  protracted  and  so  perilous.  For  the  flrst 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  revolutionary  action  is  at- 
tached to  a  complete  doctrine  of  methodical  negation  of  all  regular 
government.  Such  being  the  origin  of  the  existing  critical  doc- 
trine, we  can  explain  the  services  which  that  doctrine  has  hitherto 
rendered,  and  the  obstacles  which  it  now  opposes  to  the  reoiganiza- 
tion  of  modern  society.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  each  of  its 
principal  dogmas  has  sprung  out  of  some  cori-esponding  decay  in 
the  old  social  order;  a  decay  which  then  proceeded  all  the  faster 
for  the  opposition  having  become  a  dogma.  The  misfortune  of  the 
case  lies  in  the  doctrine  which  M'as  thus  necessarily  relative  to  the 
old  system  coming  by  degrees  to  be  supposed  absolute ;  but  we  may 
leave  it  to  those  who  desire  it  to  blame  the  political  conduct  of  our 
fathers,  without  whose  energetic  perseverance  we  should  not  have 
found  ourselves  at  our  present  stage  of  progress,  or  have  been  aljle 
to  conceive  of  the  better  polity  that  is  approaching.  The  absolute 
or  metaphysical  spirit  was  necessary  to  direct  the  formation  of  the 
critical  and  anti-theological  doctrine,  which  needed  all  ]->ossible 
■energy  to  overthrow  the  great  ancient  system  ;  and  this  energy 
could  no  otherwise  be  imparted  to  the  dogmas  of  the  critical  phi- 
losophy. The  necessity  and  the  fact  of  the  case  are  obvious 
•enough:  but  not  the  less  must  we  deplore  the  consequence, — thnt 
the  energy  imparted  to  the  annrchical  piinciple  has  gone  on  to  im- 
pede the  institution  of  the  veiy  political  order  for  which  it  c:inie  to 
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prepare  the  way.  When,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  any  doc- 
trine has  become  hostile  to  the  purposes  it  was  destined  to  serve, 
it  is  evidently  done  witli ;  and  its  end,  or  the  close  of  its  activity, 
is  near.  We  have  seen  that  the  retrograde  or  theological  polity 
has  become  as  disturbing  as  the  metaphysical  or  revolutionary  :  if 
we  find  also  that  the  latter,  whose  office  was  to  aid  progress,  lias 
become  obstructive,  it  is  clear  that  both  doctrines  are  worn  out, 
and  must  soon  be  replaced  by  a  new  philosophy. — This  condition 
of  tlie  metapliysical  polity  is  a  matter  so  serious  that  we  must  dwell 
upon  it  a  little,  to  see  how  so  provisional  an  influence  can  have 
produced  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  stable  system. 

Tiie  spirit  of  revolutionary  polity  is  to  erect  into  a  permanency 
the  temporary  action  which  it  prompts.  For  instance,  being  in 
antagonism  with  ancient  order,  its  tendency  is  to  represent  all  gov- 
Becomesob-  eminent  as  being  the  enemy  of  society,  and  the  duty  of 
structive.  socicty  to  bc  to  kccp  up  a  perpetual  suspicion  and  vigi- 

lance,  restricting  the  activity  of  government  more  and  more,  in 
order  to  guard  against  its  encroachments,  so  as  to  reduce  it  at 
length  to  uiere  functions  of  police,  in  no  way  participating  in  the 
supreme  direction  of  collective  action  and  social  development. 
This  was  the  inevitable  action  by  which  the  social  evolution  was 
brought  about:  and  it  is  our  misfortune  that  it  now  remains  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  reorganization  that  we  need.  As  the  process  could 
not  but  occupy  several  centuries,  the  power  that  wrought  it  must 
needs  be  invested  with  something  definitive  and  dbsolute  in  the 
popular  view,  which  can  not  look  far  beyond  the  present :  and  it 
was  well  that  it  was  so ;  for  the  old  system  could  not  have  been 
deprived  of  its  directing  powers,  if  they  had  not  been  stripped  off 
from  the  governments,  and  assumed  by  the  polity  which  had  arisen 
to  supersede  tliem. 

Dogma  of  liberty  itegardiug  the  doctrine  in  a  more  special  view,  it  is 
of  couscieace.     gj^.^^,  ^.jj.^j.  -jg  j^^^gj.  jiYiportant  principle  is  tlic  right  of 

free  inquiry,  or  the  dogma  of  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience ; 
involving  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or 
of  any  other  mode  of  expression,  and  of  communication  of  opinioufi. 
This  is  the  rallying-point  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine,  to  which 
all  orders  of  minds  have  come  up, — the  proud  and  the  humble,  the 
wise  and  the  weak, — those  whose  other  oj)inions  were  compatible 
with  this  dogma,  and  those  who  unconsciously  held  views  of  an 
opposite  order.  The  impulse  of  this  emancipation  was  irresistible; 
and  the  revolutionary  contagion  was,  in  this  one  respect,  universal. 
It  is  a  chief  cliaracteristic  of  the  mind  of  society  in  this  century. 
The  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  theological  polity  are  as  apt  as 
tiieir  adversaries  to  jiulge  by  their  personal  knowledge;  and  those 
who,  in  their  writings,  set  up  as  defenders  of  spiritual  government, 
recognise,  like  the  revolutionists  whom  they  attack,  no  other  su- 
preme authority  than  that  of  their  own  reason.  Now  if  we  look  at 
what  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  dognui  of  the  universal  and  abso- 
lute right  of  inquiry,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  mere  abstract  ex- 
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pression  (such  as  is  cominoii  in  metaphysics)  of  the  temporary" 
state  of  uiiboniided  liberty  in  which  the  linmaii  mind  was  left  by 
tlie  decay  of  the  theological  philosophy,  and  which  mnst  last  till  the 
social  advent  of  the  positive  j)hik)sojihy.  Such  an  embodiment  of 
the  fact  of  the  absence  of  intellectual  regulation  powerfully  con- 
curred in  expeditini^  the  dissolution  of  the  old  system.  The  for- 
mula could  not  but  appear  absolute  at  the  time,  because  no  one 
could  foresee  the  scope  of  the  transitional  state  which  it  m.ai-ked  ; 
a  state  which  is  even  now  mistaken  by  many  enlightened  minds  for 
a  definitive  one.  Negative  as  we  now  see  this  dogma  to  be,  signi- 
fying release  from  old  authority  while  waiting  for  the  necessity  of 
positive  science  (a  necessity  which  already  puts  liberty  of  con- 
science out  of  the  question  in  astronomy  and  physics,  etc.),  the 
absolute  character  supposed  to  reside  in  it  gave  it  energy  to  fulfil 
its  revolutionary  destination;  enabled  philosophei'S  to  explore  the 
principles  of  a  new  organization  ;  and,  by  admitting  the  right  of  all 
to  a  similar  research,  encouraged  the  discussion  which  must  pre- 
cede and  effect  the  triumph  of  those  pi-inciples.  Whenever  those 
principles  shall  have  become  established,  the  right  of  free  inquiry 
will  abide  within  its  natural  and  pei-manent  limits :  that  is,  men 
will  discuss,  under  appropriate  intellectual  conditions,  the  real  con- 
nection of  various  consequences  with  fnndameiital  rules  uniformly 
respected.  Till  then,  the  opinions  which  will  hereafter  bring  un- 
derstandings into  submission  to  an  exact  continuous  discipline  by 
embodying  the  principles  of  the  Dew  social  order  can  appear  only 
as  simple  individual  thoughts,  pi-oduced  in  virtue  of  the  right  of 
free  inqniry  ;  since  their  final  supremacy  can  result  in  no  other 
way  than  from  the  voluntary  assent  of  numbei'S,  after  the  freest  dis- 
cussion. I  shall  enter  further  into  this  subject  hereafter :  and  what 
I  have  said  will,  I  liope,  prevent  any  one  being  shock.ed  by  my 
general  appreciatioTi  of  the  revolutionary  dogma  of  free  inquiry,  as 
it  is  plain  that  without  it  this  book  would  never  have  been  written. 
Indispensable  and  salutary  as  it  has  been,  this  dogma  can  never 
be  an  organic  principle:  and,  moreover,  it  constitutes  an  obstacle 
to  reorganization,  now  that  its  activity  is  no  longer  absorbed  by  the 
demolition  of  the  old  political  order.  In  any  case,  private  or  pub- 
lic, the  state  of  inquiry  can  evidently  be  only  provisional,  indicating^ 
the  condition  of  mind  which  pi-ecedes  and  prepares  for  a  final 
decision,  toward  which  our  reason  is  always  tending,  even  when  it 
is  renouncing  old  principles,  in  order  to  form  new  ones.  It  is 
taking  the  exception  for  the  i-ule  wdien  we  set  up,  as  a  natural  and 
permanent  state,  the  precarious  situation  which  belongs  to  the  pe- 
riod of  transition  ;  and  we  ignore  the  deepest  necessities  of  human 
reason  when  we  would  protract  that  skepticism  which  is  produced 
by  the  passage  from  one  mode  of  belief  to  another,  and  which  is^ 
in  our  need  of  fixed  points  of  conviction,  a  kind  of  morbid  pertur- 
bation which  can  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the  corresponding  crisis 
without  serious  danger.  To  be  always  examining  and  never  de- 
ciding would  be  regarded  as  something  like  madness  in  private 
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conduct :  and  no  dogmatic  consecration  of  such  conduct  in  all  indi- 
viduals could  constitute  any  perfection  of  social  order,  with  regard 
to  ideas  which  it  is  much  more  essential,  and  much  more  difficult  to 
establish  l)eyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  There  are  very  few  persons 
who  consider  themselves  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  astronomical, 
physical,  and  chemical  ideas  which  are  destined  to  enter  into  social 
circulation  ;  and  everybody  is  willing  that  those  ideas  should  direct 
corresponding  operations  ;  and  here  we  see  the  beginnings  of  intel- 
lectual government.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  most  important 
and  the  most  delicate  conceptions,  and  those  which  by  their  com- 
plexity are  accessible  to  only  a  small  number  of  highly-prepared 
understandings,  are  to  be  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  and  variable 
decisions  of  the  least  competent  minds?  If  such  an  anomaly  could 
be  imagined  permanent,  a  dissolution  of  the  social  state  must  ensue, 
through  the  ever-growing  divergence  of  individual  understandings, 
delivered  over  to  their  disorderly  natural  impulses  in  the  most 
vague  and  easily- perverted  of  all  orders  of  ideas.  The  speculative 
inertia  common  to  most  minds,  and  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
wise  reserve  of  popular  good  sense,  tend,  no  doubt,  to  restrict  such 
political  aberrations  :  but  these  are  influences  too  feeble  to  root  out 
the  pretension  of  every  man  to  set  himself  up  as  a  sovereign  arbi- 
ter of  social  theories  ; — a  pretension  which  every  intelligent  man 
blames  in  others,  with  a  reservation,  more  or  less  explicit,  of  his 
own  personal  competency.  Now  the  intellectual  reorganizationcan 
not  proceed  amidst  such  a  state  af  things,  because  the  convergence 
of  minds  requires  the  renunciation  by  the  greater  number  of  their 
right  of  individual  inquiry  on  subjects  above  their  qualifications, 
and  requiring,  more  than  any  others,  a  real  and  permanent  agi-ee- 
ment.  Then  again,  the  unbridled  ambition  of  ill-prepared  intel- 
lects rushes  in  among  the  most  complex  and  obscure  questions; 
and  these  disturbances,  though  they  must  finally  neutralize  each 
other,  make  terrible  devastation  in  the  interval ;  and  each  one  that 
is  destroyed  makes  way  for  another ;  so  that  the  issue  of  these 
coiitioversies  is  a  pei-petual  aggravation  of  the  intellectual  anarchy. 
No  association  whatever,  even  of  the  smallest  number  of  individu- 
als, and  for  the  most  temporary  objects,  can  subsist  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  reciprocal  confidence,  intellectual  and  moral,  among 
its  inembei'S,  each  one  of  whom  has  incessantly  to  act  upon  views 
which  he  must  admit  on  the  faith  of  some  one  else.  If  it  is  so  in 
this  limited  case,  there  is  something  monstrous  in  pioposing  the 
opposite  procedui'e  in  the  case  of  the  whole  human  race,  each  one 
of  whom  is  at  an  extreme  distance  from  the  collective  point  of 
view,  and  is  the  last  person  of  the  whole  number  fit  to  jndge  of  the 
rules  by  which  his  personal  action  should  be  directed.  Be  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  each  and  all  what  it  may,  social  order 
must  ever  be  incompatible  with  a  ]'>erperual  discussion  (tf  the 
foundations  of  society.  Systematic  toleration  can  exist  only  with 
regard  to  opinions  which  are  considered  inditferent  or  doubtful,  as 
we  see  in  that  aspect  of  the  i-evolutionary  spirit  which  takes  its 
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stand  on  Protestantism,  where  the  innumerable  Cliristian  sects  are 
too  weak  to  pretend  to  spiritual  dominion,  but  where  there  is  as 
fierce  an  intolerance  about  any  pommon  point  of  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline as  in  theRomisli  Chui'ch  itself.  And  when  the  critical  doc- 
trine was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  snpj>osed  to 
be  organic,  we  know  liow  the  dii'ectors  of  the  movement  strove  to 
obtain  a  general  assent,  voluntary  or  forced,  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
revolutionary  pln'losophy,  which  they  regarded  as  the  bases  of  social 
order,  and  tlierefore  above  controversy.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
what  are  the  due  limits  of  the  rights  of  free  inquiry,  in  a  general 
way,  and  in  regard  to  our  own  social  period.  It  is  enough  to  ob- 
serve here  that  political  good  sense  has  adopted,  to  express  the 
first  requisite  of  all  organization,  that  fine  axiom  of  the  Catholic 
Church:  in  necessary  things, iinlty:  in  douhifid  tilings,  liberty:  in 
all  things,  charity:  a  maxim  which  admirably  proposes  the  ])r(ib- 
lem,  without,  however,  suggesting  the  pi'incipies  by  which  it  must 
be  solved,  and  that  unity  attained  which  would  be  a  mere  illusion 
if  it  did  not  i-esult,  in  the  first  instance,  from  free  discussion. 

The  dogma  which  ranks  next  in  importance  to  thatpogmaof  Equai- 
of  free  inquiiw  is  that  of  Equality;  and  in  the  same"^- 
way,  it  is  taken  to  be  absolute  when  it  is  only  i-elative,  and  perma- 
nent while  it  expresses  merely  the  position  of  niinds  employed  in 
breaking  up  the  old  system.  It  is  an  immediate  consequence  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  brings  after  it  the  most  fundamental 
equality  of  all, — that  of  intelligence.  The  supposition  of  its  being 
absolute  was  not  less  necessary  in  this  case  than  tlie  foi'mer:  for, 
if  all  social  classification  had  not  been  s^'stematically  disallowed, 
the  old  corporations  would  have  preserved  their  sway,  from  the 
impossil)ility  of  their  conceiving  of  any  other  classification.  To 
this  day  we  have  no  sufficiently  distinct  notion  ourselves  of  such 
an  arrangement  as  would  be  truly  appropriate  to  a  new  state  of 
civilization. 

When  the  dogma  of  equalit}-  had  achieved  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
politics,  it  could  not  but  become  an  obstacle  to  any  I'eorganization, 
because  its  activity  must  then  be  directed  against  the  bases  of  any 
new  classification  M-hatevei-;  for,  of  course,  any  classification  must 
be  iiicompatible  with  the  equality  that  was  claimed  for  all.  Since 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  tiiere  has  been  no  denial,  from  any  quarter, 
of  the  i-ight  of  every  man  (innocent  of  strong  anti-social  conduct)  to 
expect  from  all  others  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  natural  development  of  his  jiersonal  activity,  suitably  directed  : 
but,  beyond  that  undisputed  right,  men  can  not  be  made,  because 
tliey  are  not,  equal,  nor  even  equivalent ;  and  they  can  not  there- 
fore possess,  in  a  state  of  association,  any  identical  rights  beyond 
the  great  original  one.  The  simple  physical  inequalities  which  fix 
the  attention  of  superficial  observers  are  much  less  mai-ked  than 
intellectual  and  moral  differences  ;  and  the  pi'ogress  of  civilization 
tends  to  increase  these  more  important  differences  ;  as  much  as  to 
lessen  tlie  inferior  kind  :  and,  applied  to  any  assemblage  of  per- 
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sons  thus  developed,  the  dogma  of  equality  becomes  anarcliical, 
and  directly  hostile  to  its  original  destination. 

The  second  result  of  the  dogma  of  liberty  of  con- 
so#™eignty  of  scicncc  is  tlic  Sovereignty  of  the  people  :  and,  like  the 
the  People.  former,  it  wrought  attirst  the  double  service  of  destroy- 
ing the  old  regime  and  preparing  for  a  new  one.  Till  the  final 
system  could  be  constituted,  the  only  safeguard  against  the  renewed 
supremacy  of  the  old  one  was  in  the  setting  up  of  provisional  insti- 
tutions, which  the  peoples  claimed  the  absolute  right  to  change  at 
will.  It  was  only  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty 
that  that  succession  of  political  endeavors  could  take  place  which 
must  precede  tlie  installation  of  a  true  system  of  government,  when- 
ever the  intellectual  renovation  of  society  shall  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  settle  the  conditions  and  natural  extent  of  the  different 
sovereignties.  Meanwhile,  in  discharging  its  function,  this  dogma 
proves  its  revolutionary  character  before  our  eyes,  by  opposing  all 
reorganization,  condemning,  as  it  does,  all  the  superior  to  an  arbi- 
trary dependence  on  the  multitude  of  the  inferior,  by  a  kind  of 
transference  to  the  peoples  of  the  divine  right  which  had  become 
the  opprobium  of  kings. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  critical  doctrine  man- 
tiSn™nidepend-  ifcsts  itsclf  uo  Icss  clcarly  wlicu  we  look  at  international 
^^'^^'  relations.      The  necessity  of  order  being  in  this  case 

more  equivocal  and  obscure,  the  absence  of  all  regulating  power 
lias  been  more  ingenuously  declared  than  in  other  cases.  When  the 
ancient  spiritual  power  was  politically  annulled,  the  dissolution  of 
European  order  followed  spontaneously  from  the  principle  of  liberty 
of  conscience;  and  the  most  natural  papal  function  was  at  an  end. 
Till  the  new  social  organization  shall  show  us  the  law  by  which  the 
nations  shall  become  once  more  connected,  the  metaphysical  no- 
tions of  national  isolation,  and  therefore  of  mutual  !ion-intervention, 
must  prevail ;  and  they  will  be  regarded  as  absolute  till  it  appears 
how  they  defeat  their  own  end.  As  all  attempts  at  European  co- 
ordination must  otherwise  be  directed  by  the  ancient  system,  we 
owe  to  the  doctrine  of  national  independence  our  rescue  from  the 
monstrous  arrangement  of  the  most  civilized  nations  being  politi- 
cally subordinated  to  the  least  advanced,  because  the  latter. were 
least  changed  from  their  ancient  state,  and  would  be  sure  therefore 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  such  an  association.  But,  if  such  a  doc- 
trine were  more  than  provisional,  the  nations  would  sink  below  their 
state  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  they  are 
marked  out,  by  an  ever-growing  i-esemblance,  for  an  association 
more  extensive,  and,  at  the  same  time  more  regular,  than  that  which 
was  proposed  by  the  old  catholic  and  feudal  system.  It  is  clear  that 
when  the  dogma  of  national  isolation  has  fulfilled  its  function  of 
separating  the  nations,  in  order  to  a  preparation  foranew  union,  its 
further  action  must  be  as  purely  anarchical  as  that  of  its  predecessors. 
A  brief  notice  of  the  logical  inconsistency  of  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  will  conclude  our  preliminary  review  of  it. 
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This  inconsistency  is  more  radical  and  more  manifest 
than  in  the  case  of  the  retrograde  or  theological  doctrine ;  the  Metaphysical 
but  it  does  not  imply  so  utter  a  condemnation  ;  not  only 
on  account  of  its  recent  formation,  but  because  such  a  vice  does  not 
prevent  its  fulfilling  its  critical  ofhce.  Notwithstanding  profound 
differences,  the  adversaries  of  the  old  polity  found  no  difhculty  in 
uniting  for  successive  partial  demolitions  about  which  they  were 
agreed,  postponing  till  their  period  of  success  their  contests  about 
tlie  ulterior  developments  of  their  doctrine;  a  course  which  would 
be  impossible  in  the  case  of  any  oi'ganic  operation,  in  which  each 
part  must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  whole.  Thus  far 
■only,  however,  can  the  inconsistency  be  tolerated.  When  once  the 
whole  of  any  doctrine  becomes  hostile  to  its  original  purposes,  it  is 
condemned  :  and  this  is  true  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine,  which  at 
once  opposes  tlie  progress  it  professed  to  aid,  and  sustains  the 
foundations  of  the  political  system  it  pj-oposed  to  destroy. 

Its  culminating  point  was  at  the  most  marked  period  of  the 
first  Fi-ench  Revolution,  when  it  was,  by  an  unavoidable  illusion, 
taken  to  be  the  principle  of  social  reorganization.  It  was  then  seen 
in  its  best  aspect  of  consistency  and  power;  and  then  it  was  that, 
the  ancient  system  being  disposed  of,  its  vices  became  apparent.  It 
showed  itself  hostile  to  all  social  reorganization,  and  became  actu- 
ally retrograde  in  its  chai-acter  by  setting  itself  up  in  violent  oppo- 
sition to  the  movement  of  modern  civilization.  For  one  illustration, 
look  at  the  strange  metaphysical  notion  of  a  supposed  Notion  of  a  state 
state  of  nature,  which  was  to  be  the  primitive  and  in- ^^  ^'a^"''<^- 
variable  tj'pe  of  every  social  state.  This  doctrine  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  Rousseau  alone.  It  is  that  of  all  philosophers,  in  all 
times  and  counti'ies,  who  have  unconsciously  concurred  in  develop- 
ing the  revolutionary  metaphysical  doctrine  which  Rousseau,  by  his 
urgent  dialectics,  only  pushed  to  its  real  conclusions.  His  doctrine, 
which  represents  a  state  of  civilization  as  an  ever-growing  degen- 
eracy from  the  primitive  ideal  type,  is  common  to  all  modern  meta- 
]iliysicians ;  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  it  is  only  the  metaphys- 
ifal  form  of  the  theological  dogma  of  the  degradation  of  the  human 
I'aee  hy  original  sin.  According  to  such  a  principle,  all  political  I'cf- 
ormation  must  be  regarded  as  destined  to  re-establish  that  primitive 
state:  and  what  is  tliat  hut  organizing  a  universal  retrogradation, 
tiiougli  with  progressive  intentions?  The  applications  of  tiiis  doc- 
trine have  been  in  conformity  to  its  j^hilosophical  constitution. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the  feudal  and  catholic  regime^ 
men  did  not  fix  their  contemplation  on  the  social  future,  but  sum- 
moned up  their  imperfect  i-emembrances  of  a  very  distant  past,  try- 
ing to  substitute  for  a  decrepit  svstem  a  more  ancient  and  decrepit 
system  still,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  nearer  to  the  primitive  type. 
Instead  of  a  worn-out  Catholicism,  they  proposed  a  sort  of  meta- 
]>hysical  polytlieism.  at  the  same  time  that,  in  polity,  they  desii'ed 
to  replace  the  Middle  Age  system  by  the  radically  inferior  regime 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  very  elements  of  moden  civiliza- 
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tion,  the  only  possible  germs  of  a  new  social  state,  were  endangered 
by  barbaric  condemnation  of  the  industrial  and  artistic  advancement 
of  modern  society,  in  the  name  of  primitive  virtue  and  simplicity. 
Even  the  scientific  spirit,  which  is  the  only  principle  of  intellectual 
organization,  was  stigmatized  as  tending  to  institute  an  aristocracy 
of  knowledge  which  was  as  incompatible  as  any  other  aristocracy 
with  the  original  equality  that  was  to  be  set  up  again.  Lavoisier 
was  the  martyr  of  this  state  of  opinion  ;  and  it  is  his  case  that  will 
illustrate  the  period  to  our  remotest  posterity.  It  is  useless  for  the 
metaphysical  school  to  represent  such  results  as  portentous  or 
eccentric  incidents.  Their  legitimate  descent  from  the  revolution- 
ary polity  is  evident  and  certain  ;  and  we  should  witness  a  repeti- 
tion of  them  if  it  were  possible  (which  it  is  not)  for  this  polity  to 
become  prevalent  again.  The  tendency  to  social  retrogradation, 
under  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  primitive  state,  so  thorouohly 
belongs  to  the  metaphysical  polity,  that  the  new  sects  who,  in  their 
brief  day,  have  most  haug-htily  censured  the  revolutionai-y  imitation 
of  Greek  and  Roman  types,  have  unconsciously  reproduced  tlie 
same  error  in  a  far  more  marked  way  by  striving  to  I'e-establish  the 
confusion  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  and  extolling, 
as  the  highest  social  perfection,  a  return  to  the  Egyptian  or  He- 
brew theocracy,  founded  on  feticliism,  disguised  under  the  name  of 
pantheism. 

Adhesion  to  the       -^.s  the  mctaphysical  doctrine  was  the  issue  of  the 
wornout.  tlicological,  and  destined  to  modify  it,  it  was  a  matter 

of  course  that  it  should  vindicate  the  general  foundations  of  the  old 
system,  even  after  having  destroyed  its  chief  conditions  of  existence. 
Every  reformer,  for  three  centuries  past,  while  urging  the  develop- 
ment of  the  critical  spirit  further  than  his  predecessors,  assumed  to 
set  immutable  bounds  to  it ;  deriving  his  limitations  from  the  old 
system.  All  the  absolute  rights  proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
doctrine  were  guarantied  by  a  sort  of  religious  consecration,  in  the 
last  resort;  and  this  was  indispensable,  if  their  efficacv  was  not  to 
be  impaired  by  continual  discussion.  It  was  always  with  an  invo- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  old  polity  on  their  lips  that  the  re- 
formers proceeded  to  demolish  the  spiritual  and  temporal  institutions 
in  which  they  were  embodied  ;  and  the  whole  regime  fell  thi-ouirh 
the  conflict  of  its  chief  elements.  Hence  there  arose,  in  the  intel- 
lectual region,  a  Christianity  more  and  more  attenuated  or  simpli- 
lied,  and  reduced  at  last  to  that  vague  and  impotent  theism  which, 
by  a  monstrous  conjunction  of  terms,  metaphysicians  have  entitled 
Natural  Religion,  as  if  all  religion  were  not  necessai-ily  super- 
natural. The  pretension  to  direct  a  social  reorganization  bv  this 
strange  conception  is  merely  a  recurrence  to  the  old  priticiple  that 
social  order  must  rest  on  a  theological  basis.  This  is  now  the  most 
fatal  inconsistency  of  the  revolutionary  school ;  and  while  armed 
with  such  a  concession,  the  advocates  of  Catholicism  will  always 
liave  an  incontestable  logical  superiority  over  the  in-ational  de- 
famers  of  the  old  faith,  who  proclaim  the  need  of  a  religious  oriran- 
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ization,  and  yet  disallow  all  the  necessary  conditions.  It  is  clear 
that  society  would  be  condemned  to  a  perpetuity  of  the  intellectual 
anarchy  which  characterizes  it  at  present  if  it  were  to  be  for  ever 
made  up  of  minds  which  admit  tlie  want  of  a  theological  regime  on 
the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  they  reject  its  principal  coiuli- 
tions  of  existence;  and  those  who  thus  acknowledge  themselves 
incapable  have  no  right  to  discredit  the  only  rational  way  to  re- 
organization which  remains  open,  and  by  which  every  other  order  of 
human  conceptions  has  been  happily  retrieved  and  established.  Tije 
social  application  of  the  positive  philosophy  remains  as  the  re- 
source, and  the  only  resource,  after  the  failure  of  both  the  prece- 
ding systems. 

In  its  temporal  application  the  inconsistency  of  the  Recurrence  to 
metaphysical  doctrine  is  as  conspicuous  as  in  tlie  spir-  "^'■• 
itual.  It  strives  to  preserve,  if  not  the  feudal,  at  least  the  military 
spirit,  in  which  the  feudal  had  its  origin.  Tiie  French  nation  did, 
it  is  true,  in  their  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  prosci'ibe  war  from 
that  time  forward  :  but  when  the  armed  coalition  of  the  reti'ograde 
forces  of  Europe  brought  out  an  immense  amount  of  enei'gy  for 
self-defence,  for  the  sake  of  the  progressive  movement,  tlie  senti- 
ment, which  was  grounded  on  no  principle,  soon  disappeared,  and 
France  was  distinguished  by  the  most  conspicuous  military  activity, 
invested  with  its  most  oppressive  characteristics.  The  military  spii'it 
is  in  fact  so  congenial  with  the  critical  doctrine  that  any  pretext 
will  serve  for  its  indulgence  :  as  for  instance,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
regulate  by  war  the  action  of  the  more  advanced  nations  upon  the 
less  advanced.  The  true  logical  consequence  of  this  would  be  a 
universal  uproar;  but,  happily,  the  nature  of  modern  civilization 
saves  us  from  the  danger.  The  tendency  of  tlie  critical  regime  in 
this  respect  is  shown  by  the  perpetual  endeavors  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  revolutionary  school  to  reinstate  the  memory  of  the 
man  who,  of  all  others,  strove  for  political  retrogradation,  by  wast- 
ing enormous  amount  of  power  in  the  restoration  of  the  niilitaiy 
and  theological  svstem. 

Before  quitting  the  subiect  of  the  inconsistencies  of 

,1   .  1         1     T  ^     •        •         •  •     ^  i.  Principle  of  Po- 

tnis  sciiool,  i  must,  in  justice,  point  out  one  more  con-  iiticai  cenuaii- 
tradiction  which,  as  being  of  a  progressive  character, 
is  honorable  to  those  most  advanced  minds  which  entertain  it,  and 
which  alone  understand  its  necessity,  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  dogmas 
of  independence  and  isolation  which  constitute  the  spirit  of  the 
critical  school.  I  refer  to  the  principle  of  political  centralization. 
The  two  parties  seem  here  to  have  changed  sides.  The  retro- 
grade doctrine,  notwithstanding  its  proud  pretensions  to  order  and 
unity,  preaches  the  distribution  of  political  centres,  in  the  secret 
hope  of  preserving  the  old  system  yet  a  while  longer  among  the 
most  backward  of  the  pojnilations,  by  keeping  them  aloof  from  the 
general  centres  of  civilization  ;  while  the  revolutionary  policy,  on 
the  other  liand,  ])roud  of  having  withstood,  in  France,  the  coalition 
of  the  old  powers,  discards  its  own  maxims  to  recommend  the  sub- 
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ordination  of  the  secondary  to  the  principal  centres  by  which  such 
a  noble  stand  has  already  been  made,  and  which  must  become  a 
most  valuable  auxiliary  of  reorganization.  Thus  alone  can  the  re- 
organization be,  in  the  first  place,  restricted  to  a  choice  population. 
In  brief,  the  revolutionary  school  alone  has  understood  that  the 
increasing  anarchy  of  the  time,  intellectual  and  moral,  requires,  to 
prevent  a  complete  dislocation  of  society,  a  growing  concentration 
vi  political  action,  properly  so  called. 

Thus,  after  three  centuries,  employed  in  the  necessary  demolition 
of  the  ancient  regime,  the  critical  doctrine  shows  itself  as  incapa- 
ble of  other  application,  and  as  inconsistent  as  we  have  now  seen 
it  to  be.  It  is  no  more  fit  to  secure  Progress,  than  the  old  doctrine 
to  maintain  Order.  But,  feeble  as  they  are  apart,  they  actually 
sustain  each  other  by  their  very  antagonism.  It  is  universally 
understood  that  neither  can  ever  again  achieve  a  permanent  triumph: 
but,  so  strong  is  the  apprehension  of  even  the  temporory  prepon- 
derance of  either,  that  the  general  mind,  for  M-ant  of  a  more  ra- 
tional point  of  support,  employs  each  doctrine  in  turn  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  the  other.  This  miserable  oscillation  of  our 
social  life  must  proceed  till  a  real  doctrine  as  truly  organic  as  pro- 
gressive, shall  reconcile  for  us  the  two  aspects  of  the  gi-eat  political 
problem.  Then,  at  last,  the  two  opposite  doctrines  will  disappear 
for  ever  in  the  new  conception  that  will  be  seen  to  be  completely 
adapted  to  fulfil  the  destination  of  both.  Often  has  each  party, 
blinded  by  some  temporary  success,  believed  that  it  had  annihilated 
the  other ;  and  never  has  the  event  failed  to  mock  the  ignorant 
exultation.  The  critical  doctrine  seemed  to  have  humbled  for  ever 
the  catholic-feudal  school ;  but  that  school  arose  again.  Napoleon 
thought  he  had  accomplished  a  retrograde  reaction  ;  but  the  very 
energy  of  his  efforts  caused  a  reaction  in  favor  of  revolutionary 
principles.  And  thus  society  continues  to  vibrate  between  con- 
flicting influences;  and  those  influences  continue  to  exist  only  by 
their  mutual  neutralization.  For  that  purpose  onh%  indeed,  are 
they  now  ever  applied.  Neither  could  be  spared  befoi'e  the  advent 
of  the  state  which  is  to  succeed  them.  Without  the  one,  we  should 
lose  the  sentiment  of  Order,  and  without  the  other,  that  of  Prog- 
i-ess;  and  the  keeping  alive  this  sentiment,  on  either  hand,  is  the 
oidy  practical  efticacy  which  now  remains  to  them.  Feeble  as  the 
conception  must  be,  in  the  absence  of  any  principle  which  unites 
the  two  requisites,  it  is  preserved  by  the  presence  of  the  two  decay- 
ing systems;  and  they  keep  before  the  minds  of  both  philosophers 
and  the  public  the  true  conditions  of  social  reorganization,  which 
otherwise  our  feeble  nature  might  misconceive  or  lose  sight  of. 
Having  the  two  types  before  us,  we  see  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  to  be,  to  form  a  doctrine  which  shall  be  more  organic  than 
the  theological,  and  more  progressive  than  the  metaphysical. 

Tlie  old  political  system  can  be  no  pattern  for  a  regime  suitable 
to  a  widely  different  civilization ;  but  we  are  not  under  the  less 
obligation  to  study  it,  in  order  to  learn  what  are  tlie  essential  at- 
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tributes  of  all  social  organization,  wliicli  must  reappear  in  an  im- 
proved state  in  the  future.  The  general  conception  of  the  theologi- 
cal and  military  system  even  seems  to  me  to  have  passed  too  n)uch 
out  of  sight.  And,  as  to  the  Critical  system,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  affording,  b}'  its  progressive  chai-acter,  and  its  exposure 
of  the  preceding  regime^  a  most  valuable  stimulus  to  society  to 
seek  for  something  better  than  mere  modifications  of  systems  that 
liave  failed.  The  common  complaint  that  it  renders  all  government 
impossil^le,  is  a  mere  avowal  of  impotence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  utter  it.  Whatever  are  its  imperfections,  it  fulfilled  for  a  time 
one  of  the  two  requisites :  its  abolition  would  in  no  w^ay  assist  the 
re-establishment  of  Order;  and  no  declamations  against  the  revolu- 
tionary philosophy  will  affect  the  instinctive  attachment  of  society 
to  principles  whicli  liave  directed  its  political  progress  for  three 
centuries  past,  and  which  are  believed  to  represent  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  its  future  development.  Each  of  its  dogmas  affords 
an  indication  of  how  the  improvement  is  to  be  effected.  Each  ex- 
presses the  political  aspect  of  certain  high  moral  obligations  which 
the  retrograde  school,  with  all  its  pretensions,  was  "compelled  to 
ignore,  because  its  system  had  lost  all  power  to  fulfil  them.  In 
this  way,  the  dogma  of  Free  Inquiry  decides  that  the  spiritual  re- 
organization must  result  from  purely  intellectual  action,  providing- 
for  a  final  voluntary  and  ananimous  assent,  without  the  disturbing- 
intervention  of  any  heterogeneous  power.  Again,  the  dogmas  of 
Equality  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  people  "devolve  on  the  new 
powers  and  classes  of  society  the 'duty  of  a  public-spirited  social 
conduct,  instead  of  working  the  many  for  the  interests  of  the  few. 
The  old  system  practised  these  moralities  in  its  best  days;  but  they 
are  now  maintained  only  by  the  revolutionary  docti'i'ne,  which  [t 
would  be  fatal  to  part  witJi  till  we  liave  some  substitute  in  these 
particular  respects;  for  the  effect  would  be  that  we  should  be 
delivered  over  to  the  dark  despotism  of  the  old  system ; — to  the 
restorers  of  religions,  for  instance,  who,  if  proselytism  failed,  would 
have  recourse  to  tyranny  to  compel  unity,  if  once  the  principle  of 
free  inquiry  were  lost  from  among  us. 

It  is  useless  to  declaim  against  the  critical  philosophy,  and  to 
deplore,  in  the_  name  of  social  order,  the  dissolving  energy  of  the 
spirit  of  analysis  and  inquiry.  It  is  only  by  their  use  that  we  can 
obtain  materials  for  reoi-ganization  ;  m^aterials  which  shall  have 
been^  thoroughly  tested  by  free  discussion,  carried  on  till  general 
conviction  is  secured.  The  philosophy  which  will  arise  out"of  this 
satisfaction  of  the  public  reason  will  then  assign  the  rational  limits 
which  must  obviate  the  abuse  of  the  analytical  spirit,  by  establish- 
ing that  distinction  in  social  matters,  between  the  field  of  reasoning 
and  that  of  pure  observation,  which  we  have  found  already  marked 
out  in  regard  to  every  other  kind  of  science. 

Though  consigned,  by  the  course  of  events,  to  a  negative  doctrine 
for  awhile,  society  has  never  renounced  the  laws  of  human  reason  : 
and  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  society  will  use  the  rights  of  this 
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reason  to  organize  itself  anew,  on  principles  which  will  then  have 
been  ascertained  and  estimated.  The  existing  state  of  no-govern- 
ment seems  necessary  at  present,  in  order  to  that  ascertainment  of 
principles ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  as  some  eccentric  individ- 
uals seem  to  think,  tliat  the  right  of  inquiry  imposes  the  duty  of 
never  deciding.  The  prolonged  indecision  proves  merely  that  the 
principles  which  are  to  close  the  deliberation  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
established.  In  the  same  way,  because  society  claims  the  right  of 
choosing  and  varying  its  institutions  and  governing  powers,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  right  is  for  ever  to  be  used  in  clioosing 
and  vai-ying,  when  its  indelinite  use  shall  have  become  injurious. 
When  the  right  conditions  shall  have  been  ascei'tained,  society  will 
submit  its  choice  to  the  rules  M'hicli  will  secure  its  efficacy  ;  and  in 
the  interval,  nothing  can  be  more  favorable  to  future  order  than  that 
the  political  course  should  be  kept  open,  to  admit  of  the  free  rise 
of  the  new  social  system.  As  it  happens,  the  people  have,  thus 
far,  erred  on  the  side  of  too  hasty  a  desire  for  reorganization,  and 
a  too  generous  confidence  in  every  promise  of  social  order,  instead 
of  having  shown  the  systematic  distrust  attributed  to  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  by  those  whose  wornout  claims  will  not  bear  dis- 
cussion. There  is  more  promise  of  political  I'eorganization  in  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  than  in  the  retrograde,  though  it  is  the 
supi'eme  claim  of  the  latter  to  be  the  safeguard  of  social  Oi'der. 
The  stationary  Such  is  the  vicious  circlc  in  which  we  are  at  present 
doctrine.  contiued.      Wc  liavo  seen  what  is  the  antagonism  of 

two  doctrines  that  are  powerless  apart,  and  have  no  operation  but 
in  neutralizing  each  other.  They  have  lost  their  activity  as  pre- 
ponderating influences,  and  are  seen  now  in  the  form  of  political 
debate,  which  they  dail}' direct  by  the  one  furnishing  all  the  essen- 
tial ideas  of  government,  and  the  other  the  principles  of  opposition. 
At  shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  a  partial  and  transient  sujieriority 
is  allowed  to  the  one  or  the  other,  when  its  antagonist  threatens 
danger.  Out  of  these  oscillations  a  third  opinion  has  arisen,  which 
is  constructed  out  of  their  ruins,  and  takes  its  station  between  them. 
I  suppose  we  must  give  the  name  of  Doctrine  to  this  intermediate 
opinion,  bastard  and  inconsistent  as  is  its  character;  for  it  is  presented 
by  very  earnest  doctors,  who  urge  it  upon  us  as  a  type  of  the  final 
political  philosophy.  We  must  call  it  the  Stationary  Doctrine; 
and  we  see  it,  in  vii-tue  of  thatquality,  occupying  the  scene  of  poli- 
tics, among  the  most  advanced  people,  for  above  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Essentially  provisional  as  it  is,  the  Stationary  school 
naturally  serves  as  a  guide  to  society  in  preserving  the  material 
order,  without  which  a  true  doctrine  could  not  have  its  free  growth. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  our  weakness  that  the  leadei's  of  this  school 
should  suppose  that  they  have  a  doctrine  which  is  destined  to 
triumph;  but  whatever  benefits  arise  from  their  action  are  much 
impaired  by  the  mistake  of  supposing  our  miserable  transition  state 
a  permanent  type  of  the  social  condition.  Tlie  stiitionary  polity  not 
only  contains  inconsistencies,  but  it  is  itself  inconsistency  erected 
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into  a  principle.  It  acknowledges  the  essential  principles  of  the 
other  systems,  bnt  prevents  their  action.  Disdainful  of  Utopias,  it 
proposes  the  wildest  of  them  all ; — that  of  fixing  society  for  ever  in 
a  contradictory  position  between  reti'ogradation  and  regeneration. 
The  theory  serves  to  keep  in  check  the  other  two  philosophies;  and 
this  may  be  a  good  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  helps  to  keep  tiieni 
alive;  and  it  is,  in  so  far,  an  obstacle  to  reorganization.  When  I 
present  my  historical  review  of  society,  1  shall  explain  the  special 
assemblage  of  social  conditions  which  gave  England  her  parliamen- 
tary monarchy,  so  lauded  by  the  school  of  mixed  doctrine,  but,  in 
fact,  an  exceptional  institution,  whose  inevitable  end  can  not  be 
very  far  off.  When  we  enter  upon  that  anal^'sis,  we  shall  see  how 
great  is  the  error  of  philosophers  and  statesmen  when  they  have 
taken  up  a  singular  and  transient  case  as  the  solution  of  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  of  modern  societies,  and  have  endeavored  to  trans- 
plant on  the  European  continent  a  purely  local  system,  which  would 
be  deprived  in  the  process  of  its  very  ro')ts:  for  it  is  an  oi'ganized 
Protestantism  which  is  its  main  spiritual  basis  in  England.  The 
expectation  attached  to  this  single  si)ecious  aspect  of  the  stationary 
doctrine  will  make  a  future  examination  of  it  important ;  and  we 
shall  then  see  how  hopeless  is  the  constitutional  metaphysics  of  the 
balance  of  powers,  judged  by  that  instance  which  serves  as  the  com- 
mon ground  of  such  social  fictions.  After  all  the  vast  efforts  made 
to  nationalize  elsewhere  the  stationary  compromise,  it  has  never  suc- 
ceeded anywhere  but  in  its  native  land  ;  and  this  proves  its  power- 
lessness  in  regard  to  the  great  social  problem.  The  only  possible 
result  is  that  the  mischief  should  pass  from  the  acute  to  the  chronic 
state,  becoming  incurable  by  the  recognition  as  a  principle  of  the 
transient  antagonism  which  is  its  chief  symptom.  Its  principal 
merit  is  that  it  admits  the  double  aspect  of  the  social  problem,  and 
the  necessity  of  reconciling  Order  and  Progress:  but  it  introduces 
no  new  idea  ;  and  its  recognition  amounts  therefore  to  nothing  more 
than  an  equal  sacrifice,  when  necessary  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  order  that  it  protects  is  a  merely  material  order ;  and  it  there- 
fore fails  in  that  function  precisely  in  crises  when  it  is  most  wanted. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  function  continues  to  be  attributed  to  roy- 
alty, which  is  the  only  power  of  the  old  polity  that  is  still  active  : 
now,  the  balance  which  is  instituted  by  the  stationary  doctrine  sur- 
rounds the  royal  power  with  bonds  that  are  always  tightening,  while 
declaring  that  royal  power  to  be  the  chief  basis  of  the  government. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  function  of  sovei-eignty,  thus 
embarrassed,  shall  cease,  and  the  pretended  balance  be  destroyed. 
This  parliamentary  polity  serves  the  cause  of  progress  no  better 
than  that  of  order  :  for,  as  it  proposes  no  new  principle,  the  re- 
straints which  it  puts  upon  the  revolutionary  spirit  are  all  derived 
from  the  ancient  system,  and  therefore  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  retrograde  and  oppressive.  An  example  of  this  is,  the  restric- 
tions on  the  right  of  election  ;  restrictions  always  derived  from  irra- 
tional material  conditions,  which,  being  arbitrary  in  theii-  charactei'. 
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oppress  and  irritate,  witliout  aiiswerinc^  their  proposed  purpose,  and 
leave  the  multitude  of  tlie  exchided  ninch  more  offended  than  the 
small  number  of  the  privileged  are  gratified. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  more  in  tliis  place  of  the  mixed  or  Sta- 
tionary doctrine,  which  is,  in  fact,  only  a  last  phase  of  the  meta- 
physical polity.  The  reader  can  not  but  see  that  a  theoi-y  so 
precarious  and  subaltei'n,  so  fai-  from  being  able  to  reorganize  mod- 
ern society,  can  only  regulate,  by  protracting,  the  political  conflict, 
and  discharge  the  negative  office  of  preventing  kings  from  retrogra- 
ding and  peoples  from  destroying.  Whatever  the  value  of  this  ser- 
vice maybe,  we  can  not  expect  regeneration  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  impediments. 

Dangers  of  the  ^^  liavc  now  sccu  the  wortli  of  thesc  three  systems, 
critical  period.  rJ^^  complete  our  couviction  of  the  need  of  a  better,  we 
must  briefly  notice  the  chief  social  dangers  which  result  from  the 
deplorable  protraction  of  such  an  intellectual  condition,  and  which 
must,  from  their  nature,  be  aggravated  from  day  to  day.  The  dan- 
gers are  imputable  to  all  the  three  systems;  though  the  revolution- 
ary and  stationary  systems  assume  that  the  blame  of  our  disorders 
rests  with  the  retrograde  school :  but  they  are  certainly  no  less 
guilty  ;  for,  powerless  to  discover  the  remedy,  they  protract  the  mis- 
chief and  embarrass  the  ti-eatment.  And  again,  the  discordance 
between  the  movement  of  governments  and  of  their  peoples  is  to  be 
attributed  quite  as  much  to  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  directing  power 
as  to  the  anarchical  tendency  of  popular  opinions.  The  social  per- 
turbations, the  aspects  of  which  we  are  about  to  examine,  proceed 
110  less  from  the  kings  than  from  their  peoples,  witii  this  aggravated 
disgrace — that  it  seems  as  if  the  solution  ought  to  emanate  from  the 
kings. 

Intellectual  an-  Tlic  fii'st,  tlic  uiost  fatal,  and  tlic  iTiost  uiiiversal  con- 
archy.  sequcuce  of  this  situation   is  the  alarming  and  ever- 

widening  extent  of  tlie  intellectual  anarchy  which  all  acknowledge, 
however  they  may  differ  about  its  cause  and  termination.  This 
evil  is  charged  almost  exclusively  on  the  revolutionary  philosophy; 
and  that  school  too  readily  admits  the  charge.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  doctrine  does  not  prohibit  decision,  when  the  requisite 
grounds  are  ascertained  :  and  it  is  the  stationary  theory  that  ought 
to  bear  the  blame  of  the  absence  of  those  grounds :  and  yet  more 
the  retrograde,  which  is  chargeable  with  urging  the  restoration  of 
the  same  wornout  principles  which,  by  their  decrepitude,  liave 
caused  all  this  anarchy.  The  stationary  school  does  not  want  to 
liear  of  any  such  principles,  and  interdicts  them  ;  and  the  retro- 
grade school  insists  that  the  old  ones  will  do  over  again.  So  that, 
if  the  revolutionary  school  first  encouraged  the  anarchy,  the  other 
two  protract  it. 

Of  all  questions,  there  are  none  which  liave  so  much  claim  as 
gocial  problems  to  be  consigned  to  a  small  number  of  choice  minds 
which  shall  have  been  prepared  by  a  high  order  of  discipline  and 
jiisii-ucrioii   for  the   investigation  of  questions  so  comjilex  and  so 
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mixed  up  witli  human  passions.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  natural  state 
of  the  human  mind,  in  contrast  with  which  its  condition  in  revolu- 
tionary periods  may  be  rei^arded  as,  in  a  numner,  pathological,  how- 
ever inevitable.  The  social  malady  must  be  very  serious  when  we 
see  all  manner  of  persons,  however  inferior  their  intelligence,  and 
however  unprepared,  stimulated,  in  the  highest  niannei",  and  from 
day  to  day,  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  most  inti'icate  political  questions, 
without  any  guidance  or  restraint.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
divergence  of  opinion  is  what  it  is,  but  that  any  points  of  agreement 
at  all  are  left  amid  all  this  dissohition  of  social  maxims.  The  evil 
has  reached  such  a  point  that  all  political  opinions,  though  of  course 
derived  from  one  of  the  three  schools,  differ  through  so  numy  de- 
grees as  to  become  individual ;  through  all  degrees,  in  fact,  that  the 
combination  of  three  orders  of  vicious  principles  admits  of.  Except 
on  occasion  of  emergency,  when  there  is  a  temporary  coalition 
(amid  which  each  one  usually  hopes  to  have  his  own  way)  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult  to  make  even  a  very  small  number 
of  minds  adhere  to  a  plain  and  explicit  profession  of  political  faith. 
This  inability  to  co-operate  prevails  in  all  the  three  camps — as  we 
ought  carefully  to  observe  :  and  each  party  has  often,  in  its  ingenu- 
ous moments,  bitterly  deplored  the  intense  disagreement  with  which 
it  supposed  itself  to  be  especially  afflicted ;  whereas,  the  others 
were  no  better  organized  ;  and  the  chief  difference  in  the  three 
cases  was  that  each  was  most  acutely  sensible  of  its  own  miseiy. 

In  eountiies  where  this  intellectual  anarchy  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  political  preponderance  of  Protestantism,  the  divergences 
have  been  more  multiplied  than  elsewhere,  without  being  less 
serious.  It  could  not  but  be  so  from  the  tendency  of  the  general 
mind,  in  its  then  infantile  state,  to  use  its  new  emancipation  to  plunge 
into  the  indefinite  discussion  of  religious  opinions — (the  most  vague 
and  discordant  of  all) — in  the  absence  of  a  restraining  spiritual 
authority.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  there  are  hundreds 
of  Ciiristian  sects,  radically  discordant,  and  incessantly  parting  off 
into  opinions  which  are  really  little  more  than  individual,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  classify,  and  which  are  ali'eady  becoming  implicated 
with  innumerable  political  differences.  The  nations  which,  like  the 
French,  have  escaped  the  treacherous  stage  of  Pi'otestantism,  and 
have  passed  at  once  from  the  Catholic  to  the  fully  revolutionary 
state,  were  not,  on  that  account,  entirely  exempt  from  the  intellec- 
tual anarchy  inherent  in  any  prolonged  exercise  of  the  absolute 
right  of  free  individual  inquiry.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  their 
aberrations,  without  being  less  anti-social,  have  a  less  vague  char- 
acter, and  are  less  in  the  way  of  the  final  reoi-ganization.  They 
arise,  take  possession  for  awhile  of  even  healthy  and  well-trained 
intellects,  and  then  give  place  to  others  that  have  their  day,  and  in 
their  turn  are  superseded.  In  our  time,  we  hear  of  proposals,  enter- 
tained here  and  there  even  by  men  who  know  what  positive  science 
is  in  souie  one  department  of  study,  which  it  is  a  shock  to  one's 
liopes  to  see  so  advocated  ;  proposals,  for  instance,  to  abolish  money 
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and  recur  to  a  state  of  bartei- ;  to  destroy  the  great  capitals  in 
order  to  restore  rural  innocence  ;  to  have  a  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
and  the  same  rate  for  every  kind  of  labor,  and  so  forth.  Such 
opinions  are  daily  given  out,  side  by  side  with  those  wliich  are  the 
most  philosophical  and  the  most  carefully  elaborated  ;  and  none 
liave  any  chance  of  being  estai)lished  under  the  rule  of  anj-  intel- 
lectual discipline  whatever,  though  the  wise  are  compromised  with 
the  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  puMic  reason.  The  inevitable  result  of 
Destruction  of  sucli  a  clirouic  epidemic  is  the  gradual  destruction  of 
public  morality,  {.jjg  public  moTctle^  wliicli  is  uot  sustaiucd,  among  the 
generality  of  men,  so  much  by  the  direct  sentiment  as  by  habit, 
guided  by  the  uniform  assent  of  individual  wills  to  invariable  and 
general  rules,  adapted  to  iix,  on  every  sei-ious  occasion,  the  true 
idea  of  the  ])ublic  good.  So  complex  is  the  nature  of  social  ques- 
tions that  there  is  much  that  is  to  be  said  on  all  sides ;  and  there 
is  no  institution,  however  indispensable,  which  does  not  involve 
serious  and  numei'ous  inconveniences,  raoi-e  or  less  partial  and  tran- 
sient; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  Utopia  so  wild  as  not  to 
offer  some  incontestable  advantages;  and  few  are  the  minds  which 
are  not  so  preoccupied  by  ideas,  or  stimulated  by  passion,  as  to  be 
able  to  contemplate  at  once  all  the  aspects  of  atiy  social  subject. 
Thus  it  is  that  almost  all  the  great  maxims  of  public  morality  are 
condemned  on  account  of  their  salient  faults,  while  their  deter- 
mining grounds  ai'e  hidden  till  exhibited  by  an  exact  analysis, 
which  must  in  many  cases  be  extremely  delicate.  Thus  again,  it  is 
that  all  true  moral  order  is  incompatible  with  the  existing  vagabond 
liberty  of  individual  minds,  if  such  license  were  to  last;  for  the 
great  social  rules  which  should  become  customary  can  not  be  aban- 
doned to  the  blind  and  arbitrary  decision  of  an  incompetent  public 
without  losing  all  tlieir  efficacy.  The  i-equisite  convergence  of  the 
best  minds  can  not  be  ol)tained  without  the  voluntaiy  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of  most  of  them,  of  their  sovereign  right  of  free  inquiry, 
which  they  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  abdicate,  as  soon  as  they 
have  found  organs  worthy  to  exercise  appropriately  their  vain  pro- 
visional supremacy.  If  it  is  so  in  problems  of  science,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  it  in  the  more  difficult  questions  of  social 
princi[)le.  Meanwhile,  all  vague  notions  of  ])ublic  good,  degen- 
erating into  an  indistinct  pliilanrliroj^y,  must  succumb  to  the  ener- 
getic forces  of  a  highly-stimulated  selfishness.  In  the  daily  course 
of  our  political  conflicts  we  see  accordingly  the  most  conscientious 
men  taxing  each  other  with  wickedness  and  folly  ;  and,  on  every 
serious  occasion,  the  most  opposite  doctrines  maititained  by  persons 
equally  worthy  of  confidence  :  and,  while  all  deep  and  steady  con- 
viction is  thus  rendered  impossible,  no  true  political  morality  can 
be  hoped  for  by  those  who  desire  it  most. 

This  public  demoralization  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  been  sensi- 
bly retarded,  in  our  time,  by  the  preponderance  of  that  revolution- 
ary doctrine  which  has  borne  the  imputation  of  causing  it;  for  the 
revolutionary  ]iai'ty,  ])rogressive   in    character,  could   nut   but   be 
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animated,  more  than  tlie  otliers,  by  sincere  convictions,  which,  in 
their  depth  and  activity,  must  tend  to  restrain,  and  even  annihilate, 
individual  sellishness.  This  was  es])ecially  remarkable  dnrin<^  the 
season  when  the  revolutionary  doctrine  was,  by  a  general  illusion, 
£.npposed  to  be  destined  to  reorganize  society.  Under  the  impulse 
of  this  persuasion,  the  strongest  social  devotedness  that  can  shed 
honor  upon  contemporary  history  was  manifested.  But  this  could 
be  only  for  a  time.  As  the  illusion  disappeared,  the  convictions 
which  arose  from  it  became  first  weakened,  and  then  mingled  with 
the  influences  of  the  stationary,  and  even  the  retrograde  l)olity  : 
and  though  they  are  still  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  are 
inspired  by  the  other  doctrines,  and  esi^ecially  among  the  young, 
tliey  have  not  energy  to  resist  the  dissolving  action  of  the  revolu- 
tionary philosophy,  even  among  its  own  advocates;  so  that  this 
philosophy  now  contributes,  almost  as  much  as  its  two  antagonists, 
to  the  spread  of  political  demoralization. 

Private  morality  is,  happily,  much  less  dependent  on 
■established  opinions.  Other  conditions  enter  into  this 
€ase  ;  and  in  the  commonest  questions,  natural  setitiment  is  far 
more  operative  than  in  public  relations.  Disorganizing  influences 
are  strongly  counteracted  by  the  continuous  amelioration  of  our 
manners,  through  a  more  equitable  intellectual  development,  by  a 
juster  sense  and  more  familiar  taste  for  the  various  fine  arts,  and 
by  the  gradual  improvement  of  social  condition  in  consequence  of 
steady  industrial  progress.  The  common  rules  of  domestic  and 
personal  morality  have  guarded  private  life  longer  than  political 
from  the  invasion  of  disorganizing  influences,  and  the  intrusion  of 
individual  analysis.  But  the  time  has  arrived  for  these  inevitable 
disturbances,  long  concealed,  to  manifest  their  dangerous  activity. 
So  long  ago  as  the  first  rise  of  the  revolutionary  state,  this  delete- 
rious influence  on  morality,  pi-operly  so  called,  began  with  a  serious 
innovation  on  the  institution  of  Mai-riage,  which  would  have  been 
radically  changed,  by  the  permission  of  divoi'ce  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, if  public  decency  and  private  good  sense  had  not,  up  to  this 
time,  weakened  the  pernicious  effects  of  theologico-metaphysical 
extravagances.  Still,  private  morality  could  be  reached  only 
through  the  destruction  of  political  morals;  and  now,  that  barrier 
l)eing  broken  through,  the  dissolving  action  threatens  domestic,  and 
even  personal  morality,  which  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  every 
other.  Whichever  way  we  look  at  it,  whether  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  sexes,  to  those  of  ages,  or  of  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  the 
■elements  of  all  social  life  are  directly  compromised  by  a  corrosive 
■discussion  which  is  not  directed  by  true  principles,  and  which 
brings  into  question,  without  the  possibilit}^  of  solution,  even  the 
least  important  ideas  of  duty.  Even  the  Family,  which,  amidst  the 
■fiercest  revolutionary  tumults,  had  l)een  on  the  whole  i-cspected,  has 
l)een  assailed  in  our  day  in  its  very  foundations,  by  attack^  on  the 
hereditary  principle  and  on  marriage.  We  have  even  seen  tlie 
commonest   principle    of  personal  morality,   the  subjection   of  the 
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passions  to  reason,  denied  by  pretended  reformers  who,  in  defiance 
of  all  experience  and  such  positive  science  as  we  Lave,  have  pro- 
posed as  a  fundamental  dogma  of  their  regenerated  morality,  the 
systematic  dominion  of  the  passions,  which  they  liave  striven,  not 
to  restrain,  but  to  excite  by  tlie  strongest  stimulants.  These  spec- 
ulations have  so  far  peneti'ated  social  life,  that  any  one  is  now  at 
liberty  to  make  an  easy  merit  of  the  most  turbulent  passions  ;  so 
that,  if  sucli  license  could  last,  insatiable  stomachs  might  at  length 
get  to  pride  themselves  on  tlieir  own  voracity.  It  is  in  vain  for  tlie 
retrograde  school  to  throw  tlie  blame  of  all  this  on  the  revolution- 
ary school.  The  censure  rests  upon  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  persisted  in  extolling,  as  the  only  intellectual  bases  of  social 
duty,  principles  which  have  betrayed  their  impotence  in  this  very 
case ;  for,  if  theological  conceptions  are,  in  ti'Uth,  the  immutable 
bases  of  future  as  well  as  past  moralit}',  how  is  it  that  they  now  fail 
to  obviate  such  license?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  attempt  to 
shore  up  by  laborious  artifices,  the  religious  principles  which  are 
proposed,  after  they  have  lost  their  streTigth,  as  the  only  supports 
of  moral  oi'der?  No  supreme  function  can  be  assigned  to  convic- 
tions that  have  themselves  given  way  before  the  development  of 
human  reason,  which  is  not  likely  to  use  its  mature  power  to  recon- 
struct the  bonds  which  it  broke  through  in  the  efforts  of  its  youth. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  license  I  have  spoken  of  has  been  proposed 
by  the  ardent  restorers  of  religious  theories,  in  their  exasperation 
against  all  positive  philosophy  ;  and  this  has,  for  some  time  past, 
been  the  case  with  Pi'otestant,  no  less  than  Catholic  advocates. 
So  far  from  furnishing  bases  for  moi-ality,  domestic  or  personal, 
religious  convictions  have  long  tended  to  its  injury,  both  by  hinder- 
ing its  erection  on  more  solid  foundations  among  those  who  are  free 
from  their  control,  and  by  being  insufficient  for  their  own  subjects, 
without  the  active  intervention  of  a  sacerdotal  authority;  that 
authority  meanwhile  perpetually  losing  its  hold  over  the  more 
advanced  populations,  and  being  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the 
care  of  its  own  preservation,  instead  of  venturing  upon  any  unpop- 
ular scheme  of  discipline.  Daily  experience  shows  that  the  ordi- 
nary morality  of  religious  men  is  not,  at  present,  in  spite  of  our 
intellectual  anarchy,  superior  to  that  of  the  average  of  those  who 
have  quitted  the  churches.  The  chief  practical  tendency  of  reli- 
gious conviction  is,  in  our  present  social  life,  to  inspire  an  instinctive 
and  insurmountable  hatred  against  all  who  iiave  emancipated  them- 
selves, without  any  useful  emulation  having  arisen  from  the  conflict. 
Thus  the  chief  assaults,  diiect  and  indirect,  on  private  as  well  a& 
public  moralit}',  are  as  strictly  imputable  to  the  stationary,  and  yet 
more  to  the  retrograde,  than  to  tlie  revolutionary  philosophy,  which 
is  commonly  made  to  bear  all  the  blame.  It  is,  indeed,  but  too 
evident  tliat  the  three  doctrines  are  almost  equally  powerless  to 
restrain  the  development  of  individual  selfishness,  which  grows- 
bolder,  from  day  to  day,  in  clamoring  for  the  license  of  the  least 
social  passions,  in  tiie  name  of  universal  intellectual  anarchy. 
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The  second  charncten'stic  of  onr  condition  follows  pomicaicorrup- 
from  the  first.  It  is  the  systematic  corruption  wliicli  *'°°- 
is  set  np  as  an  indispei!sal)le  instrument  of  2:overnment.  The  three 
doctrines  bear  their  share,  thouirh  it  may  be  an  unequal  one,  in 
this  disgraceful  result,  because  all  exclude,  as  we  have  seen,  true 
political  convictions.  Amidst  the  absence  or  the  discredit,  of  gen- 
eral ideas,  which  have  now  no  power  to  command  genuine  acts^ 
there  is  no  other  daily  resource  for  the  maintenance  of  even  a 
rough  and  precarious  order  than  an  appeal,  more  or  less  immediate, 
to  personal  interests.  Such  an  influence  is  scarcely  ever  needed 
with  men  of  deep  convictions.  Even  in  the  lower  order  of  charac- 
ters, human  nature  is  rarely  so  debased  as  to  allow  a  coui'se  of 
political  conduct  in  opposition  to  any  strong  convictions;  and  such 
contrariety,  if  persevered  in,  would  soon  paralyze  the  faculties.  In 
the  scientific  class,  in  which  philosophical  convictions  are  at  present, 
most  common  and  best  marked,  active  corruption  is  scarcely  prac- 
ticable, though  minds  are  there  much  of  the  same  quality  as  they 
are  elsewhere.  Thus,  exceptional  cases  apart,  the  i-apid  spread  of 
a  corruption  which  avails  itself  of  the  half-convictions  that  are  pi'ev- 
alent  in  the  political  world  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  unde- 
cided and  fiuctuating  state  in  which  social  ideas  are  kept  by  the 
intellectual  anarchy  of  our  time.  Not  only  does  this  disorder  of 
minds  permit  the  political  corruption  :  it  even  requires  it,  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  any  sort  of  practical  convergence,  such  as 
is  necessary  for  the  mere  preservation  of  the  social  state  in  its 
grossest  interests  :  and  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  continu- 
ous extension  of  the  evil,  as  long  as  intellectual  anarchy  goes  on 
destroying  all  strong  political  conviction.  Rulers  and  the  ruled 
are  alike  guilty  in  regard  to  this  vice:  the  rulers  by  their  disdain 
of  all  social  theory  ;  by  their  repression  of  mind,  and  by  their  appli- 
cation of  the  instrument  which  they  can  not  dispense  with  to  their 
own,  instead  of  the  general  interest;  and  the  ruled  by  their  accept- 
ance of  the  proffered  corruption,  and  by  their  intellectual  condition 
rendering  the  use  of  it  inevitable.  If  individuals  can  not  co-oj)e- 
rate  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  private  interest,  they  have 
no  right  to  complain  that  governments  take  the  same  ground  to 
procure  the  assistance  that  they  can  not  dispense  with,  during  a 
period  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  clearly  what  the  public 
good  really  consists  in.  All  that  can  be  said  for  such  a  state  of 
things  is  that  matters  would  be  worse  if  individual  eccentricities 
were  not  somewhat  restrained  by  personal  interest,  in  the  absence 
of  better  influences  ;  and  that  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  situation 
to  which  it  applies,  and  therefore  certainly  destined  to  disappear 
whenever  society  shall  begin  to  admit  of  a  better  discipline.  Till 
then  we  must  expect  to  see  this  miserable  expedient  more  and  more 
resorted  to ;  as  is  proved  by  the  constant  experience  of  all  peoples 
living  under  a  prolonged  constitutional  or  representative  regime^ 
as  we  now  call  it,  always  compelled  to  organize  in  this  manner  a 
certain  material  discipline  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  intellectual. 
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and  therefore  moral  anarchy.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to  require 
is  that  governments,  instead  of  welcoming  this  disastrous  necessity, 
and  making  an  eager  use  of  the  facilities  it  offers,  should  set  them- 
seU'es  to  favoi",  systematically,  by  all  the  means  at  their  command 
the  great  philosophical  elaboration  through  which  modern  society 
may  enter  upon  a  better  course. 

By  corruption,  I  do  not  mean  only  direct  venality,  nor  yet  the 
holding  of  honorary  distinctions  which  are  merely  flattering  to  the 
vanity.  The  scope  offered  to  various  kinds  of  ambition  is  a  more 
corrupting  influence.  In  some  countries  this  had  been  carried  so 
far,  in  the  form  of  creation  of  offices,  that  nations  are  farmed  by 
the  functioiuiries  of  their  governments.  The  danger  of  such  a 
course  is  obvious  enough ;  fur  the  number  of  aspirants,  where  offices 
are  vevy  numerous,  must  always  lai-gely  exceed  that  of  the  chosen  ; 
and  their  disappointment  must  awaken  passions  anything  but  favor- 
able to  the  establised  reg'iTne.  Moreover,  the  practice  must  spread 
the  more  it  is  resorted  to  ;  and  it  will  go  on  extending  till  the  time 
for  social  reorganization  has  arrived.  Here,  again,  all  the  three 
schools  must  share  the  blame.  The  Revolutionary  school  supplied, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  dissolving  influence  which  rendered  the  system 
of  corruption  necessary.  The  Stationary  school  even  sets  it  up  as 
a  type,  declaring  the  equal  admission  of  all  the  public  functions 
to  be  the  fliutl  destiiuition  of  the  general  social  movement ;  and  ag- 
ii^ravating  the  case  by  connecting  the  conditions  of  order  with  the 
mere  possession  of  fortune,  however  obtained.  Asfoi'the  Retj'ograde 
school,  with  all  its  pretensions  to  nioi-al  purity,  it  employs  corrup- 
tion as  fatally  as  the  other  two,  under  the  special  form  which  it 
appropriates, — that  of  the  sj'stematic  hypoci'isy.  From  the  opening 
of  the  revolutioiuiry  period,  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  this  system 
of  hypocrisy  has  been  moi'e  and  more  elaborated  in  practice,  per- 
mitting the  emancipation  of  all  minds  of  a  certain  bearing,  on  the 
tacit  condition  that  they  should  aid  in  protracting  tlie  submission 
of  the  masses.  This  was,  eminently,  the  policy  of  the  Jesuits. 
Thus  has  the  retrograde  school  suffered  under  this  vice  as  early  as 
the  othei'S ;  and  it  can  not  but  resort  to  corruption  more  and  more, 
in  proportion  to  its  own  opposition  to  the  general  movement  of  the 
society  which  it  pretends  to  rule. 

This,  then,  is  our  state.  For  want  of  a  moral  anthorit}',  material 
order  requires  the  use  of  either  terror  or  corruption  ;  and  the  latter 
is  both  more  durable,  less  inconvenient,  and  more  accordant  with 
the  nature  of  modern  society  than  the  former.  But,  while  admit- 
ting the  inevitable  character  of  the  evil,  it  is  im)-)ossihle  not  to 
lament,  bitterly  and  moui-nfully,  the  blindness  which  prevents  the 
social  powers  of  our  time  fiom  facilitating  to  the  utmost  the 
philosophical  evolution  by  which  alone  we  can  issue  into  a  bettci- 
state.  It  seems  as  if  statesmen  of  all  parties  wei-e  ngi-eed  to  close 
tliis  sole  avenue  of  safety  by  visiting  with  stupid  I'epi-obation  all 
elaboration  of  social  theories.  This  again,  however,  is  only  another 
consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the  most  civilized  nations  ;  and, 
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as  a  consequence,  not   less  necessary  or  characteristic  than  those 
tl)at  Iiave  gone  before. 

The    third  syuiptoui  of  our  social  situation    is    tlie 
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siderations  in  regai'd  to  political  questions,  ihere  is 
something  more  concerned  here  tlum  the  ordinary  antagonism  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  aggravated  by  the  weakness  of  attempts 
at  theory  in  an  infantile  period  of  social  science.  The  repugnance 
to  theory  is  further  attributable  to  the  historical  circumstances  that 
when,  three  centuries  ago,  the  spiritual  power  was  linally  annulled 
or  absorbed  by  the  temporal,  all  lofty  social  speculations  were  more 
and  more  devolved  upon  minds  which  were  always  pre-occupied  by 
practical  affairs.  Thus  kings  and  their  peoj)les  concurred  in 
exalting  the  lower  order  of  considerations ;  and  the  tendency 
belonged  to  all  the  tliree  schools  of  polity.  If  the  crowning  evil 
of  our  time  be  its  intellectual  anarchy,  it  is  cleai-  that  we  can  not 
too  strongly  lament  this  irrational  unanimity  of  the  political  world 
in  closing  the  path  of  progress  by  proscribing  speculative  reseai'ches. 
We  see  the  consequences  in  our  experience  of  the  past  ^^(^1  to  Prog- 
century.  In  seeking  social  reorganization,  men  have  '"*'**• 
not  first  looked  to  the  doctrines  of  a  new  sucial  oi'der,  and  then  to 
the  corresponding  manners;  but  have  gone  straight  to  the  con- 
struction of  institutions,  at  a  time  when  we  have  all  possible 
evidence  that  institutions  can  be  notliing  more  than  provisional, 
restricted  to  the  most  indispensable  objects,  and  having  no  other 
relation  to  the  future  than  such  facility  as  the)'  may  afford  to  the 
process  of  political  regeneration.  The  making  of  institutions  in 
our  day  consists  in  parcelling  out  the  old  political  powers,  minutely 
organizing  factitious  and  complex  antagonisms  among  them,  I'ender- 
ing  them  more  and  more  precarious  by  submitting  them  to  election 
for  terms;  but  in  no  way  changing  either  the  general  nature  of  tiie 
ancient  regime  or  the  spirit  which  worked  it.  For  want  of  all 
social  doctrine,  nothing  more  has  been  attempted  than  restraining 
the  powers  thus  preserved,  till  there  is  every  danger  of  their  being 
altogether  annulled,  while  the  principles  which  were  to  direct  their 
tipplication  were  left  doubtful  and  obscure.  The  ])ompous  name  of 
a  Constitution  is  then  given  to  tliis  piece  of  work,  and  it  is  con- 
secrated to  the  eternal  admii-ation  of  posterity.  Though  the  aver- 
age duration  of  these  constitutions  has  been  at  most  ten  years,  each 
new  system,  set  up  on  the  very  ground  of  the  failure  of  the  last, 
lias  claimed,  under  pains  and  ]^enalties,  a  general  faith  in  its  abso- 
lute and  indefinite  triumph.  The  only  action  of  such  institutions 
is  in  preventing  all  social  reorganization  by  fixing  minds  on  puerile 
questions  of  political  forms,  and  by  interdicting  speculations  and 
philosophical  discussion  which  would  disclose  the  principles  of  re- 
organization. By  this  action,  the  ciiaracter  of  the  disease  has 
been  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and  any  gradual  and  specific 
cure  has  been  almost  impracticable.  It  is  strange  that  minds  should 
be  so  self-dj  eived  as  to  disclaim  all  speculative  prejudices  while 
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they  propose  the  most  absurd  of  all  political  Utopias, — the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  government  which  rests  upon  no  true  social 
doctrine.  Such  an  absurdity  is  referrible  to  the  cloudy  prevalence 
of  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  which  perverts  and  confuses  men's 
notions  in  politics,  as  it  did  formerly,  during  its  short  triumph,  in 
all  other  orders  of  human  conceptions. 

It  is  not  only  as  an  impediment  to  progress  tl-Kit  the 
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preponderance  of  material  conceptions  is  to  be  deplor- 
ed. It  is  dangerous  to  order.  When  all  political  evils  are  imputed 
to  institutions  instead  of  to  ideas  and  social  mannei's,  which  are 
now  the  real  seat  of  the  mischief,  the  remedy  is  vainly  sought  in 
changes,  each  more  serious  than  the  last,  in  institutions  and  existing 
powers.  The  failure  of  the  last  change  is  forgotten  ;  and  hopes 
are  concentrated  on  the  next,  showing  how  ineffectual  are  the 
lessons  of  experience  when  the  results  are  not  elucidated  by  a 
rational  analysis.  Such  changes  must  occur,  in  our  progress  to  a 
better  state.  What  it  is  fair  to  require  in  regard  to  them  is  that 
they  should  be  recognized  as  provisional,  and  be  guided  by  some 
philosophical  consideration  of  tlie  social  question  at  large.  Another 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  preference  of  institutions  to  doctrines 
is,  besides  its  prematurity,  its  engendering  errors  of  the  most 
serious  kind,  and  of  a  permanent  character,  by  including  in  the 
domain  of  temporal  government  what  belongs  to  the  spiritual.  For 
their  neglect  of  this  grand  distinction,  the  various  governments  of 
Europe  have  been  punished  by  becoming  responsible  for  all  the 
evils  of  society,  whencesoever  they  might  have  arisen.  The  illusion 
is  yet  more  injurious  to  society  itself  through  the  disturbances  and 
mortifications  Mdiich  it  induces.  An  illustration  of  the  case  is 
presented  by  the  discussions  and  attacks  which  have  so  often 
menaced  the  institution  of  Property.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that, 
when  all  exaggerations  are  stripped  away,  an  unquestionable  amount 
of  evil  remains  in  connection  with  property,  which  ought  to  be 
taken  in  hand,  and  remedied,  as  far  as  our  modern  social  state 
permits.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  remedy  must  arise  from 
opinions,  customs,  and  manners,  and  that  political  regulatioTis  can 
have  no  radical  efficacy ;  for  the  question  refers  us  to  public  piepos- 
sessions  and  usages  which  must  habitually  direct,  for  the  interest 
of  society,  the  exercise  of  property,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  may 
be  lodged.  We  may  see  here  how  futile  and  how  blind,  and  also 
how  disturbing,  is  this  tendency  to  refer  everything  to  political  insti- 
tutions, instead  of  fixing  expectation  on  an  intellectual  and  moral 
reorganization. 

Thus  we  proceed,  securing  neither  order  nor  progress,  while  we 
consider  our  sufferings  to  be  of  a  physical,  whereas  they  are  really 
of  a  moral  nature.  Modifications  of  ancient  systems  have  been 
tried,  and  have  given  no  relief;  and  our  ideas  of  political  progress 
are  nai'rowing  down  to  that  of  a  substitution  of  pei'sons, — the  most 
disgraceful  political  degradation  of  all,  because,  directed  by  no 
plan,  it  tends  to  subject  society  to  an  interminable  series  of  catas- 
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trophes.  The  material  order,  which  is  all  that  is  contemplated,  is 
confided  to  a  power  which  is  regarded  as  hostile,  and  perpetually 
enfeebled  by  a  systematic  antagonism.  Tlie  restricted  view  of  each 
of  the  agents  of  such  a  mechanistn  prevents  their  co-operation, 
except  under  the  immediate  alarm  of  material  anarchy,  wlien  they 
suspend  their  useless  controversies  till  the  storm  has  blown  over, 
when  they  go  on  as  before,  till  some  catastrophe  ensues,  taking 
everybody  by  surprise,  though  anyone  miglit  have  foreseen  it.  In 
tliis  discarding  of  social  speculation  for  the  sake  of  matei-ial  and 
immediate  considerations,  we  see  a  fresh  indication  tliat  intellectual 
.anarchy  is  the  main  cause  of  our  social  maladies. 

A  fourth  characteristic  of  our  social  condition  is  a  incompetence  of 
natural  consequence  and  complement  of  the  preceding:  p-jii'icai leaders, 
the  incompetence  of  the  minds  which  occupy  the  chief  political  sta- 
tions, during  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  even  their  antipathy  to 
a  true  reorganization  :  so  that  a  final,  and  not  less  disastrous  illu- 
sion of  modern  society  is  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be 
looked  for  from  those  who  can  do  nothing  but  hinder  it.  From 
wliat  we  have  already  seen,  we  must  be  aware  that  the  gradual 
demolition  of  all  social  maxims,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  attenu- 
ation of  political  action,  must  tend  to  remove  elevated  minds  and 
superior  understandings  from  such  a  career,  and  to  deliver  over 
tlie  political  world  to  the  rule  of  charlatanism  and  mediocrity. 
The  absence  of  any  distinct  and  large  conception  of  a  social  future  is 
favorable  to  the  more  vulgar  forms  of  ambition  ;  and  presumptuous 
and  enterprising  mediocrity  has  never  before  had  so  fortunate  a 
chance.  While  social  principles  are  not  even  sought,  charlatanism 
will  always  attract  by  the  magnificence  of  its  promises  ;  and  its  tran- 
sient successes  will  dazzle  society,  while  in  a  suffering  condition,  and 
deprived  of  all  rational  hope.  Every  impulse  of  noble  ambition 
must  turn  the  best  men  away  from  a  field  of  action  where  there  is 
no  chance  of  scope  and  permanence,  such  as  are  requisite  to  the 
carrying  out  of  generous  schemes.  It  is,  as  M.  Guizot  has  well 
said,  a  social  period  when  inen  will  feebly^  hut  desire  immensely. 
It  is  a  state  of  half-conviction  and  half-will,  resulting  from  intellec- 
tual and  moral  anarchy,  offering  many  obstacles  to  the  solution  of 
our  difiiculties.  It  is  important,  however,  not  to  exaggerate  those 
obstacles.  This  very  state  of  half-conviction  and  half-will  tends 
to  facilitate  b}'  anticipation  the  prevalence  of  a  true  conception  of 
society  which,  once  produced,  will  have  no  active  resistance  to 
withstand,  because  it  will  repose  on  serious  convictions :  and  at 
present,  the  dispersion  of  social  interests  tends  to  preserve  tlie 
material  order  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  pliilosophical 
growth.  It  would  be  a  mere  satirical  exaggeration  to  describe 
existing  society  as  preferring  political  quackery  and  illusion  to  that 
wise  settlement  which  it  has  not  had  opportunity  to  obtain.  When 
the  choice  is  offered,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  attraction  of  decep- 
tive promises,  and  the  power  of  former  habit,  will  prevent  our  age 
ivjYLX  entering,  with  ardor  and  steadiness,  upon  a  better  course. 
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There  are  evident  symptoms  tliat  the  elioice  will  be  a  wise  one, 
though  the  circnmsttmces  of  the  time  operate  to  place  tlie  diiection 
of  tiie  movement  in  hands  which  are  anything  but  fittest  for  the 
]Kirpose.  This  inconvenience  dates  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  rev- 
ohitionary  period,  and  is  not  a  new,  but  an  aggravated  evil.  For 
three  centuries  past,  the  most  eminent  minds  have  been  ehieflj 
engaged  with  science,  and  have  neglected  politics;  thus  differing 
widely  from  the  wisest  men  in  ancient  times,  and  even  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  most  difficult  and 
ui-gent  questions  have  been  committed  to  the  class  which  is  essen- 
tially one  under  two  names, — the  civilians  and  the  metaphysicians, 
or,  under  their  common  title,  the  lawyers  and  men  of  letters,  whose 
position  in  regard  to  statesmanship  is  naturallj'  a  subordinate  one. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  that,  from  its  origin  to  the  time  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  the  system  of  metaphysical  polity  was  expressed 
and  directed  by  the  universities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great 
judiciary  corporations  on  the  other:  the  first  constituting  a  sort 
of  spii'itual,  and  the  other  the  tempoi-al  power.  This  state  of 
things  is  still  traceable  in  most  countries  of  the  continent ;  while 
in  France,  for  above  half  a  century,  the  arrangement  has  degen 
erated  into  such  an  abuse  tiiat  the  judges  are  superseded  by  the 
bar,  and  the  doctors  (as  tliey  used  to  be  called)  by  mere  men  of 
letters ;  so  that  now,  au}^  man  who  can  hold  a  pen  may  aspire  to 
the  spiritual  regulation  of  society,  through  the  press  or  from  the 
professional  chair,  unconditionally,  and  whatever  may  be  his  quali- 
fications. Wiien  the  time  comes  for  the  constitution  of  an  organic 
condition,  the  reign  of  sophists  and  declaimers  will  have  come  to  an 
end  :  but  thei-e  will  be  the  impediment  to  surmount  of  their  having 
been  provisionally  in  possession  of  public  confidence. 

The  survey  that  we  have  made  must  convince  us  only  too  well 
of  the  anarchical  state  of  existing  society,  under  its  destitution  of 
guiding  and  governing  ideas,  and  amid  its  conflict  of  opinions  and 
passions,  which  there  is  no  power  in  any  of  the  three  schools  to 
cure  or  moderate.  As  preliminary  considerations,  these  facts  are 
deepl)'  disheartening  ;  and  we  can  not  wonder  that  some  generous 
and  able  but  ill-prepared  minds  should  have  sunk  into  a  kind  of 
philosophical  despair  about  the  future  of  society',  which  appears 
to  them  doomed  to  fall  under  a  gloomy  despotism  or  into  mere  anar- 
chy, or  to  oscillate  between  the  two.  I  trust  that  the  study  we  are 
about  to  enter  upon  will  give  rise  to  a  consoling  conviction  that  the 
movement  of  regeneration  is  going  on,  though  quietly  in  comparison 
with  the  apparent  decomposition,  and  that  the  most  advanced  of 
the  human  race  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  social  order  worthy  of 
their  nature  and  their  needs.  I  shall  conclude  this  introduction  by 
showing  what  must  necessarily  be  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
salutary  philosophy  which  is,  to  lead  us  into  this  better  future:  and 
its  dogmatic  exposition  will  follow  in  the  next  chapters. 
Advent  of  the       The  preliminary  survev  which  I  have  just  concluded 
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ophy.  led  us  necessarily  into  the  domain  of  politics.     We 
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must  now  return  from  this  excursion,  and  take  our  stand  again 
at  the  point  of  view  of  this  wliole  Work,  and  conteniphite  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  society  from  the  ground  of  positive 
philosophy.  Ever}' other  ground  lias  been  found  untenable.  Tlie 
theological  and  metaphysical  philosophies  have  failed  to  secure 
permanent  social  welfare,  while  the  positive  philosopiiy  has  uni- 
formly succeeded,  and  conspicuously  for  three  centuries  ]iast,  in 
reorganizing,  to  the  unanimous  satisfaction  of  the  intellectual  world, 
all  theanterior  orders  of  human  conceptions,  which  had  been  till  then 
in  the  same  chaotic  state  that  we  now  deplore,  in  regard  to  social 
science.  Contemporary  opinion  regarded  the  state  of  each  of  those 
sciences  as  hopeless  till  the  positive  philosophy  brought  them  out 
of  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  fail  in  the  latest  applica- 
tion, after  having  succeeded  in  all  the  earlier.  Advancing  from  the 
less  complex  categories  of  ideas  to  the  more  complex  and  final  one, 
and  comparing  with  this  experience  the  picture  just  given  of  our 
present  social  condition,  we  can  not  but  see  that  the  political 
analysis  and  the  scientitic  concur  in  demonstrating  that  the  posi- 
tive philosophy,  carried  on  to  its  completion,  is  the  onlj'  possible 
agent  in  the  reorganization  of  modern  society.  I  wish  to  estal)lish 
this  principle  tirst,  and  in  this  place,  apart  from  all  considerations 
about  my  way  of  proving  my  point ;  so  that,  if  my  attempt  should 
be  hereafter  condemned,  no  unfavorable  inference  may  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  a  method  which  alone  can  save  society,  and  that  public 
reason  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  require  from  happier  suc- 
cessors more  effectual  endeavors  in  the  same  direction.  In  all 
cases,  and  especially  in  this,  the  method  is  of  even  more  importance 
than  the  doctrine  :  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  it  right, 
before  closing  my  long  introduction,  to  offer,  in  a  brief  form,  some 
last  prefatory  considerations. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  upon  any  compai'ison 
between  the  positive  political  philosoph}'  and  the  other  social  theo- 
ries which  have  been  tried  ;  but,  M'hile  still  deferring  the  scientific 
appreciation  of  the  positive  method,  and  before  quitting  the  po- 
litical ground  on  whicii  I  have,  for  the  occasion,  taken  my  stand,  I 
must  point  out  in  a  direct  and  general  way,  the  relation  of  the 
positive  philosophy  to  the  two  great  necessities  of  our  age. 

The    ascendancy    of    a    positive    social    doctrine    is       .    ,     ^ 

1     ,  ..  r       ,     ^         •       ^  ^  •         •.  j^'  Logical    cohe- 

secured  by  its  perfect  logical  colierence  m  its  entire  rence  of  the 
application — a  characteristic  property  which  enables  us 
at  once  to  connect  the  political  with  the  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  positive  polity  will  embrace  at  once  all  the  essential  aspects 
of  tlie  present  state  of  civilization,  and  will  dissolve  the  deplorable 
opposition  that  now  exists  between  the  two  orders  of  social  needs, 
the  common  satisfaction  of  which  will  henceforth  depend  on  the 
same  principle.  It  will  impart  a  homogeneous  and  rational  char- 
acter to  the  desultory  politics  of  our  day,  and  it  will  by  the  same 
act  connect  this  co-ordinated  present  with  the  whole  past,  so  as  to 
establish  a  general  harmony  in  the  entire  system  of  social  ideas,  by 
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exhibiting  the  fundamental  uniformity  of  the  collective  life  of 
liumanity ;  for  this  conception  can  not,  by  its  nature,  be  applied  to 
the  actual  social  state  till  it  has  undergone  the  test  of  explaining, 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  the  continuous  series  of  the  chief  for- 
mer transformations  of  society.  It  is  impoi-tant  to  note  this  differ- 
ence between  the  positive  principle  arid  that  of  the  two  other 
schools.  The  critical  school  treats  all  times  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tionary period  with  a  blind  reprobation.  The  retrograde  school 
equally  fails  in  uniting  the  present  with  the  past,  and  uniformly 
disj)arages  the  position  of  modern  society  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. It  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  positive  principle  to 
recognize  the  fundamental  law  of  continuous  human  development, 
representing  the  existing  evolution  as  the  necessary  result  of  the 
gradual  series  of  former  transformations,  by  simply  extending  to 
social  phenomena  the  spirit  which  governs  the  treatment  of  all  other 
natural  phenomena.  This  coherence  and  homogeneousness  of  the 
positive  principle  is  further  shown  by  its  operation  in  not  only  com- 
prehending all  the  various  social  ideas  in  one  whole,  but  in  connect- 
ing the  system  with  the  whole  of  natural  philosophy,  and  consti- 
tuting thus  the  aggregate  of  human  knowledge  as  a  complete 
scientific  hierarchy.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  is  accom- 
plished, and  I  mention  it  now  to  show  how  the  positive  philosophy, 
finding  thus  a  general  fulcrum  in  all  minds,  can  not  but  spread  to  a 
universal  extension.  In  the  present  chaotic  state  of  our  political 
ideas,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  what  must  be  the  irresistible  energy 
of  a  philosophical  movement,  in  which  the  entire  renovation  of 
social  science  will  be  directed  by  the  same  spirit  which  is  unani- 
mously recognized  as  effectual  in  all  other  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  Meantime,  it  finds  some  points  of  contact  in  the  most 
wilful  minds,  whence  it  may  proceed  to  work  a  regeneration  of 
views.  It  speaks  to  every  class  of  society,  and  to  every  political 
party,  the  language  best  adapted  to  produce  conviction,  while  main- 
taining the  invincible  originality  of  its  fundamental  character.  It 
alone,  embracing  in  its  survey  the  whole  of  the  social  question,  can 
render  exact  justice  to  the  conflicting  schools,  by  estimating  their 
past  and  present  services.  It  alone  can  exhibit  to  each  party  its 
iiighest  destination,  prescribing  order  in  the  name  of  progress,  and 
})iogress  in  the  name  of  order,  so  that  each,  instead  of  annulling, 
may  strengthen  the  other.  Bringing  no  stains  from  the  past,  this 
new  polity  is  subject  to  no  iinputation  of  retrograde  tyranny,  or 
of  revolutionary  anarchy.  The  only  charge  that  can  be  brought 
against  it  is  that  of  novelty;  and  the  answer  is  furnished  by  the 
evident  insufliciency  of  all  existing  theories,  and  by  the  fact  that 
for  two  centuries  past  its  success  has  been  uniform  and  complete, 
wherever  it  has  been  applied. 

Its  effect  on  Or-  As  to  its  Operation  upon  Order,  it  is  plain  tliat  true 
***'■■  science  has  no  other  aim  than  the  establishment  of  in- 

tellectual order,  which  is  the  basis  of  every  other.  Disorder 
dreads  the  scientific  spirit  even  more  than  the  theological,  and,  in 
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the  field  of  politics,  minds  wliich  rebelled  against  metaphysical 
hypotheses  and  theological  fictions  submit  without  difficulty  to  the 
discipline  of  the  positive  method.  We  even  see  that  while  the 
mind  of  our  day  is  accused  of  tending  toward  absolute  skepticism, 
it  eagerly  welcomes  the  least  appearance  of  positive  demonstration, 
however  premature  and  imperfect.  The  eagerness  would  be  full  as 
great  if  the  idea  were  once  formed  that  social  science  might  also 
be  conducted  by  the  positive  spirit.  The  conception  of  invariable 
natural  laws,  the  foundation  of  every  idea  of  order,  in  all  the  de- 
partments, would  have  the  same  philosophical  efficacy  here  as  else- 
where, as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  generalized  to  be  applied  to 
social  phenomena,  thenceforth  referred,  like  all  other  phenomena, 
to  such  laws.  It  is  only  by  the  positive  polity  that  the-  revolution- 
ary spirit  can  be  restrained,  because  by  it  alone  can  the  influence 
of  the  critical  doctrine  be  justly  estimated  and  circumscribed.  No 
longer  roused  to  resistance,  as  by  the  retrograde  school,  and  see- 
ing its  work  done  better  than  by  itself,  it  will  merge  in  a  doctrine 
which  leaves  it  nothing  to  do  or  to  desire.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
positive  spirit,  again,  all  the  difficult  and  delicate  questions  which 
now  keep  up  a  perpetual  irritation  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and 
which  can  never  be  settled  while  mere  political  solutions  are  pro- 
posed, will  be  scientifically  estimated,"  to  the  great  furtherance  of 
social  peace.  By  admitting  at  once  that  the  institutions  of  moder-^ 
societies  must  necessarily  be  merely  provisional,  the  positive  spiri 
will  abate  unreasonable  expectations  from  them,  and  concentrato 
effort  upon  a  fundamental  renovation  of  social  ideas,  and  conse- 
quently of  public  morals.  Instead  of  indifference  being  caused  by 
this  carrying  forward  of  political  aims,  there  will  be  a  new  source 
of  interest  in  so  modifying  modern  institutions  as  to  make  them  con- 
tributory to  the  inevitable  intellectual  and  moral  evolution.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  teaching  society  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
their  ideas,  no  political  change  can  be  of  supreme  importance,  while 
the  perturbation  attending  change  is  supremely  mischievous,  in  the 
way  both  of  immediate  hinderance  and  of  diverting  attention  from 
the  true  need  and  procedure.  And  again,  order  will  profit  by  the 
recognition  of  the  relative  spirit  of  the  positive  philosophy,  which 
discredits  the  absolute  spirit  of  the  theological  and  metaphysi- 
cal schools.  It  can  not  but  dissipate  the  illusion  by  which  those 
schools  are  for  ever  striving  to  set  up,  in  all  stages  of  civili- 
zation, their  respective  types  of  immutable  government ;  as  when., 
for  instance,  they  propose  to  civilize  Tahiti  by  a  wholesale  importa- 
tion of  Protestantism  and  a  Parliamentary  system.  Again,  the 
positive  spirit  tends  to  consolidate  order,  by  the  rational  devel- 
opment of  a  wise  resignation  to  incurable  political  evils.  Negative 
as  is  the  character  of  this  virtue,  it  affords  an  aid  under  the  pains 
of  the  human  lot  which  can  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  which  has 
no  place  under  the  metaphysical  polity,  which  regards  political  ac- 
tion as  indefinite.  Religious,  and  especially  Christian  resignation 
is,  in  })lain  truth,  only  a  prudent  temporizing,  which  enjoins  the  on- 
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durance  of  present  suffering  in  view  of  an  ultimate  ineffable  felicity, 
A  true  resignation — that  is,  a  permanent  disposition  to  endure, 
steadily,  and  without  hope  of  compensation,  all  inevitable  evils,  can 
proceed  only  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  connection  of  all  kinds  of 
natural  phenomena  with  invariable  laws.     If  there  are  (as  I  doubt 
not  there  are)  political  evils  which,  like  some  personal  sufferings, 
can  not  be  remedied  by  science,  science  at  least  proves  to  us  that 
they  are  incurable,  so  as  to  calm  our  restlessness  under  pain  by  the 
conviction  that  it  is  by  natural  laws  that  they  are  rendered  insur- 
njountible.     Human  nature  suffers  in  its  relations  with  the  astro- 
nomirnl  world,  and  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological,  as  well 
as  th3  political.     How  is  it  that  we  turbulently  resist  in  the  last 
ci,se.  while,  in  the  others,  we  are  calm  and  resigned,  under  pain  as 
signal  and  as  repugnant  to  our  nature  ?     Surely  it  is  because  the 
posifive  philosophy  has  as  yet  developed  our  sense  of  the  natural 
lawK  only  in  regard  to  the  simpler  phenomena ;  and  when  the  same 
semQ  shall  have  been  awakened  with  regard  to  the  more  complex 
phraomena  of  social  life,  it  will  fortify  us  with  a  similar  resigna- 
tion, general  or  special,  provisional  or  indefinite,  in  the  case  of 
po'^itical  suffering.     An  habitual  conviction  of  this  kind  can  not  but 
c^-aduce  to  public  tranquillity,  by  obviating  vain  efforts  for  redress, 
•V'  ^ile  it  equally  excludes  the  apathy  which  belongs  to  the  passive 
character  of  religious  resignation,  by  requiring  submission  to  noth- 
ing but  necessity,  and  encouraging  the  noblest  exercise  of  human 
activity,  wherever  the  analysis  of  the  occasion  opens  any  prospect 
whatever  of  genuine  remedy.     Finally,  the  positive  philosophy  be- 
friends public  order  by  bringing  back  men's  understandings  to  a 
normal  state  through  the  influence  of  its  method  alone,  before  it  has 
had  time  to  establish  any  social  theory.     It  dissipates  disorder  at 
o-^ice  by  imposing  a  series  of  indisputable  scientific  conditions  on 
the  study  of  political  questions.     By  including  social  science  in  the 
scientific  hierarchy,  the  positive  spirit  admits  to  success  in  this 
study  only  well-prepared  and  disciplined  minds,  so  trained  in  the 
preceding  departments  of  knowledge  as  to  be  fit  for  the  complex 
problems  of  the  last.    The  long  and  difficult  preliminary  elaboration 
must  disgust  and  deter  vulgar  and  ill-prepared  minds,  and  subdue 
the  most  rebellious.     This  consideration,  if  there  were  no  other, 
would  prove  the  eminently  organic  tendency  of  the  new  political 
philosophy. 

Its  effect  on  I  YiSLYC  dwclt  on  tMs  influence  of  the  Positive  philos- 

Progr.ss.  ophy,  in  favor  of  Order,  because  it  is  that  which  is,  as 

yet,  least  recognised,  while  the  retrograde  and  stationary  schools 
continue  to  found  their  claims  upon  that  very  point.  There  is  less 
mistake  about  its  favorable  influence  on  Progress.  In  all  its  appli- 
cations, the  positive  spirit  is  directly  progressive  ;  its  express  office 
being  to  increase  our  knowledge,  and  perfect  the  connection  of  its 
parts.  Even  the  illustrations  of  progression  are,  at  the  present 
day,  derived  from  the  positive  sciences.  Whatever  rational  idea 
of  social  progress  (that  is,  of  continuous  development,  with  a  steady 
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tendency  toward  a  determinate  end)  anywhere  exists,  should,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  be  attributed  to  the  unperceived  influence  of  the 
positive  philosophy,  in  disengaging  this  great  notion  from  its  pres- 
ent vague  and  fluctuating  state  by  clearly  assigning  the  aim  and  the 
general  course  of  progress.  Though  Christianity  certainly  bore  a 
part  in  originating  the  sentiment  of  social  progress  by  proclaiming 
the  superiority  of  the  new  law  to  the  old,  it  is  evident  that  the 
theological  polity,  proceeding  upon  an  immutable  type,  which  was 
realized  only  in  the  past,  must  have  become  radically  incompatible 
with  ideas  of  continuous  progression,  and  manifests,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  thoroughly  retrograde  character.  The  metaphysical  polity, 
in  its  dogmatic  aspect,  has  the  same  incompatibility,  though  the 
feeble  connection  of  its  doctrines  renders  it  more  accessible  to  the 
spirit  of  our  time.  Indeed,  it  was  only  after  the  decline  of  that 
school  had  begun,  that  ideas  of  progress  took  any  general  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind.  Thus  the  progressive,  as  well  as  the 
organic  instinct,  is  to  be  developed  by  the  positive  philosophy  alone. 
The  only  idea  of  progress  which  is  really  proper  to  the  revolu- 
tionary philosophy,  is  that  of  the  continuous  extension  of  liberty  ; 
that  is,  in  positive  terms,  the  gradual  expansion  of  human  powers. 
Now,  even  in  the  restricted  and  negative  sense  in  which  this  is 
true — that  of  the  perpetual  diminution  of  obstacles — the  positive 
philosophy  is  incontestably  superior  ;  for  true  liberty  is  nothing  else 
than  a  rational  submission  to  the  preponderance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  release  from  all  arbitrary  personal  dictation.  Decisions 
of  sovereign  assemblies  have  been  called  laws  by  the  metaphysical 
polity,  and  have  been  fictitiously  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
popular  will.  But  no  such  homage  paid  to  constitutional  entities 
can  disguise  the  arbitrary  tendency  which  marks  all  the  philoso- 
phies but  the  positive.  The  arbitrary  can  never  be  excluded  while 
political  phenomena  are  referred  to  Will,  divine  or  human,  instead 
of  being  connected  with  invariable  natural  laws ;  and  liberty  will 
remain  illusory  and  precarious,  notwithstanding  all  constitutional 
artifices,  and  whatever  be  the  will  to  which  we  pay  our  daily  obe- 
dience. By  substituting  the  empire  of  genuine  convictions  for  that 
of  arbitrary  will,  the  positive  philosophy  will  put  an  end  to  the 
absolute  liberty  of  the  revolutionary  school — the  license  of  running 
from  one  extravagance  to  another — and,  by  establishing  social  prin- 
ciples, will  meet  the  need  at  once  of  order  and  of  progress.  The 
special  ofiice  of  the  revolutionary  philosopliy,  that  of  extinguishing 
all  but  the  historical  existence  of  the  ancient  political  system,  is 
virtually  committed  to  the  positive  principle ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
power  exercised  by  the  critical  doctrine  in  this  direction  has  been 
owing  to  its  serving  the  purpose  of  a  provisional  organ  to  the  posi- 
tive philosophy.  In  other  sciences,  the  critical  action,  however 
energetic,  is  only  a  collateral  consequence  of  its  organic  develop 
ment ;  and  the  organic  development  which  is  fatal  to  the  old  tlieo- 
logicax  system,  involves  in  the  same  condemnation  the  metaphysical 
spirit,  which  is  even  the  less  logical  of  the  two.     The  most  serious 
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iifficulty  of  contemporary  politics  is  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes ;  and  in  this  case  the  positive  philosophy  affords  practical 
amelioration  most  favorable  to  progress.  The  revolutionary  polity 
opened  only  an  insurrectionary  issue  to  this  difficulty,  and  merely 
shifted  without  solving  the  question.  The  question  is  not  settled 
by  opening  a  way  to  popular  ambition,  the  gratification  of  which 
must  be  confined  to  a  few  (probably  deserters  from  their  class), 
and  can  do  nothing  to  soothe  the  murmurs  of  the  multitude.  The 
general  lot  is  even  aggravated  by  the  excitement  of  unreasonable 
hopes,  and  by  the  elevation  of  a  few  by  the  chances  of  the  political 
game.  As  it  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  majority  of  men  to  live  on 
the  more  or  less  precarious  fruits  of  daily  labor,  the  great  social 
problem  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  this  majority,  without 
destroying  its  classification,  and  disturbing  the  general  economy : 
and  this  is  the  function  of  the  positive  polity,  regarded  as  regu- 
lating the  final  classification  of  modern  society.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  see  hereafter  that  the  mental  reorganization,  by  habitu- 
ally interposing  a  common  moral  authority  between  the  working 
classes  and  the  leaders  of  society,  will  offer  the  only  regular  basis 
of  a  pacific  and  equitable  reconciliation  of  their  chief  conflicts, 
nearly  abandoned  in  the  present  day  to  the  savage  discipline  of  a 
purely  material  antagonism. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  posi- 
tive polity,  we  have  seen  that,  notwithstanding  its  severe  estimate  of 
the  different  existing  parties,  it  commands  access  to  the  spirit  of 
each  by  proving  itself  adapted  to  fulfil  the  aims  which  each  has 
pursued  too  exclusively.  It  can  also  turn  to  the  profit  of  its  grad- 
ual ascendency  all  the  important  incidents  of  existing  society  which 
it  could  not  intercept.  Whether  in  its  hour  of  exultation,  the  one 
school  manifests  its  insufficiency ;  or  whether,  in  the  despair  of 
failure,  the  other  shows  a  disposition  to  welcome  new  means  of 
political  action ;  or  whether,  again,  a  kind  of  universal  torpor 
exhibits  in  its  nakedness  the  aggregate  of  social  needs,  the  new 
philosophy  can  always  lay  hold  of  a  certain  general  issue  to  intro- 
duce, by  a  daily  application,  its  fundamental  instruction.  In  doing 
this,  however,  we  must,  it  seems  to  me,  lay  aside  all  hope  of  a  real 
conversion  of  the  retrograde  school.  Setting  aside  some  happy 
individual  anomalies,  such  as  always  exist,  and  may  become  more 
frequent,  it  remains  indisputable  that  there  is  such  an  antipathy  in 
regard  to  social  questions,  between  the  theological  and  the  positive 
philosophies,  that  the  one  can  never  estimate  the  other,  and  must 
disappear  before  it,  without  being  able  to  undergo  any  radical 
modification  of  its  present  form.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  Order  that  the 
ancient  regime  aims  at,  but  only  its  own  preconception  of  a  unique 
order,  connected  with  its  habits  of  mind  and  special  interests,  out- 
side of  which  everything  appears  disorderly,  and  therefore  indif- 
ferent. In  the  midst  of  its  pretended  devotion  to  general  order, 
the  retrograde  school  has  often  betrayed  its  tendency  to  care  for 
the  means  niDi-o  thin  the  end.     It  is  through  the  stationary  school, 
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*rliose  love  of  order  is  at  least  more  impartial,  if  not  more  disitte- 
^ested,  that  the  positive  polity  must  obtain  the  access  which  it 
could  not  hope  for  from  the  retrograde  school.     The  metaphysical 
fictions  of  the  parliamentary  or  constitutional  philosophy  may  have 
diverted  the  mind  of  the  stationary  school  from  the  true  issue  ;  but 
they  have  not  attained  such  an  ascendency  among  the  nations  of 
the  European  continent  as  to  render  them  deaf  to  the  rational  voice 
of  the  new  philosoi)hy,  when  it  appeals  to  a  school  so  openly  dis- 
posed as  is  the  stationary  party  to  establish  permanent  order,  on 
whatever  principles,  in  modern  society.     Some  useful  action  may 
therefore  be  hoped  for  through  this  medium.     Nevertheless,  I  avow 
that  it  is  on  the  revolutionary  school  alone  that,  in  my  opinion,  we 
can  expect  that  the  positive  polity  can  exercise  a  predominant 
influence,  because  this  school  is  the  only  one  that  is  always  open  to 
new  action  on  behalf  of  progress.     All  its  indispensable  provisional 
doctrines  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  philosophy,  while  all  its 
anarchical  tendencies  will  be  extinguished.     There  will  be  more 
explosions  of  revolutionary  doctrine,  as  long  as  there  are  any  re- 
mains of  the  retrograde  system ;  for  the  natural  course  of  evejits 
does  not  wait  for  our  slow  philosophical  preparation.^     Whether  in 
virtue  of  our  intellectual  condition,  or  of  faults  committed  by  exist- 
ing governments,  such  outbreaks  will  occur ;  and  perhaps  they  may 
be  necessary  to  the  uprooting  of  all  hope  of  reconstructing  social 
order  on  the  old  basis ;  but  the  positive  philosophy  will  have  fore- 
seen such  conflicts,  and  will  take  no  part  in  them,  further  than 
to  make  use  of  the  ins^truction  that  they  afibrd.     It  will  not  inter- 
fere witli  the  last  operations  of  the  revolutionary  preponderance — 
knowing  that  they  are  the  last.     Nor  will  it  paralyse  so  important 
a  general  disposition  as  that  which  constitutes  the  critical  spirit, 
properly  so  called.     By  subordinating  it  for  ever  to  the  organic 
spirit,  it  will  open  to  it  broad  political  aims  ;  it  will  aflbrd  it  em- 
ployment in  destroying  all  metaphysical  and  theological  interfe- 
rence, using  for  this  end  the  satirical  faculties  which   produced 
nothing  in  the  last  century,  but  which  may  be  of  a  secondary  value 
in  influencing  the  development  of  the  political  character  that  will 
be  finally  assigned  to  each  school.     On  the  whole,  we  may  hope 
that  the  positive  philosophy  will  find  grounds  of  support  among  the 
most  advanced  sections  of  the  revolutionary  school ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  hopes  of  that  school  from  different  political  parties,  it 
will  be  unable  to  dispense  with  the  scientific  superiority  of  the  posi- 
tive doctrine,  which  is  the  certain  cause  and  guarantee  of  its  gradual 
ascendency. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  renovation  we  are 
anticipating  would  have  been  largely  aided  by  the  sci-  en.ips  of  the  sci- 
entific class  of  society,  as  that  which  must  be  most  fa-  ^°'"^*=  '''^*- 
miliar  with  positive  science.  But  it  is  not  so.  At  present,  the 
anarchical  tendencies  of  that  class  appear  to  be  as  strong  as  any. 
The  indifference  of  scientific  men  to  the  most  interesting  and  mosi 
urgent  of  all  classes  of  problems  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
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their  deep  intellectual  disgust  at  the  irrational  character  of  the 
social  docti'ines  of  their  day  ;  but  there  are  other  reasons,  even  less 
honorable  than  this.  They  are  themselves  defective  in  scientific 
discipline.  They  abhor  generalities,  and  have  a  systematic  predi- 
lection for  specialities.  Under  the  idea  of  an  organization  of  labor, 
they  restrict  their  several  pursuits  within  the  narrowest  bounds, 
without  providing  for  the  investigation  of  general  relations ;  and 
thus,  science  becomes  a  pastime,  grounded  on  no  adequate  prepara- 
tion. It  is  not  wonderful  tlien  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the 
ontire  generality  wliich  is  the  indispensable  attribute  of  any  phi- 
losophy that  aspires  to  the  moral  government  of  mankind.  Daily 
experience  shows  that,  when  learned  bodies  are  brought  into  junc- 
tion, for  any  political  purpose,  with  sensible  men  who  know  nothing 
of  science,  but  are  accustomed  to  general  views,  the  superiority 
rests  with  the  latter,  even  in  regard  to  matters  which  particularly 
concern  the  scientific  class.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  sci- 
entific class  decrees  its  own  political  subordination.  Their  social 
sentiment  is  on  a  par  with  their  ideas ;  and  their  egotism  is  aggra- 
vated by  their  devotion  to  specialities,  when  it  ought  to  be  subdued 
oy  a  mastery  of  positive  science ;  and  would  be  so,  if  they  could 
admit  its  genei  ^.1  ideas.  This  is  no  fault  of  individuals  among 
them.  It  is  imputable  to  the  defective  scientific  education  of  our 
time ;  and  all  that  men  of  science  are  censurable  for  is  their 
dogmatic  denial  of  the  need  of  a  better.  We  must,  however, 
abandon  all  hope  of  their  co-operation  in  extending  the  positive 
method  to  the  study  of  social  phenomena.  If  we  may  anticipate 
anything  in  that  direction,  it  must  be  from  a  rising  generation  for 
whom  a  more  adequate  training  must  be  provided,  and  who  will  be 
led  by  a  really  scientific  education  beyond  the  special  and  isolated 
studies  to  which  they  now  conceive  tliemselves  to  be  destined,  and 
which  constitute  at  present  their  only  idea  of  scientific  pursuit. 

I  have  now  presented  a  view  of  the  chief  points  of 
one  iision.  g^pp^p^  wliicli  the  prcscut  state  of  the  social  world 
affords  to  the  renovating  influence  of  tlie  new  political  philosophy. 
This  introduction  may  appear  long ;  but  it  will  abridge  my  future 
labor  by  furnishing  my  readers  with  a  kind  of  rational  programme 
of  the  conditions  of  the  subject.  Yet  more,  it  indicates  clearly 
what  is  apt  to  escape  the  notice  of  minds  habituated  to  the  superfi- 
cial and  irrational  treatment  of  social  questions, — the  complete 
political  efficacy  of  the  positive  philosophy.  The  high  practical 
utility  of  the  theory  I  am  about  to  ofter  can  not  be  questioned  b}-  tlie 
haughtiest  politician  when  it  has  once  been  demonstrated  that  the 
deepest  want  of  modern  society  is,  in  its  nature,  eminently  theoreti- 
cal, and  that,  consequently,  an  intellectual,  and  then  a  moral  re- 
organization must  precede  and  direct  the  political. — This  mutual 
relation  being  established,  with  a  care  proportionate  to  its  impor- 
tance, we  must  now  refiirn, — not  again  to  quit  it, — to  the  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view  of  this  work,  aud  pursue  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  social  pliysics  in  a  disposition  of  mind  as  purely 
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epet-ulative  as  that  in  which  we  surveyed  tlie  other  fundamental 
sciences,  with  no  other  intellectual  ambition  than  to  discover  the 
natural  laws  of  a  final  order  of  phenomena,  remarkable  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  never  before  examined  in  this  way. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  this  direct  examination,  I  pro- 
pose to  consider,  briefly,  the  principal  philosophical  attempts  to 
constitute  social  science ;  as  a  general  estimate  of  this  kind  will 
tend  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  spirit  of  this  last  great  department 
of  positive  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  II. 


PRINCIPAL   PHILOSOPHICAL   ATTEMPTS   TO    CONSTITUTE   A   SOCIAL 

SYSTEM. 

We  have  seen  that  the  complex  and  special  nature  History  of  so- 
of  social  phenomena  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  study  ^lai  sa  nee. 
has  remainfl? imperfect  to  the  last ;  it  being  impossible  to  analyze 
them  till  the  simpler  departments  of  science  were  understood,  and 
till  the  great  discovery  of  cerebral  physiology  had  opened  a  rational 
access  to  their  examination.  To  this  main  consideration  we  must 
now  add  another,  which  explains  more  specially  why  it  has  never 
till  now  been  possible  to  establish  social  science  on  a  positive  basis. 
This  consideration  is,  that  we  have  not  till  now  been  in  possession 
of  a  range  of  facts  wide  enough  to  disclose  the  natural  laws  of  so- 
cial phenomena. 

The  first  rise  of  speculative  doctrine  has  always,  in  all  sciences, 
taken  place  from  the  theological  method,  as  I  have  shown.  In  the 
case  of  the  anterior  sciences,  this  did  not  preclude  the  formation 
of  a  positive  theory,  when  once  there  had  been  a  sufficient  perpetuity 
of  phenomena.  The  materials  were  ready  before  there  were  ob- 
servers qualified  to  make  a  scientific  use  of  them.  But,  even  if 
observers  had  been  ready,  the  phenomena  of  social  life  were  not 
ample  and  various  enough  in  early  days  to  admit  of  their  philo- 
sophical analysis.  Many  and  profound  modifications  of  the  primitive 
civilization  were  necessary  to  aflbrd  a  sufficient  basis  for  experi- 
ment. We  shall  see  hereafter  how  indispensable  was  the  operation 
of  the  theological  philosophy  in  directing  the  earliest  progress  of 
the  human  mind  and  of  society.  Our  present  business  is  to  notice 
the  obstacles  which  it  presented  to  the  formation  of  a  true  social 
science.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  modern  political  revolutions,  and 
especially  the  French,  had  proved  the  insufficiency  of^the  old  politi- 
cal system  for  the  social  needs  of  the  age  that  the  great  idea  of 
Progress  could  acquire  sufficient  firmness,  distinctness  and  geiioral- 
-Jty,  to  serve  a  scientific  purpose.      The  direction  of   tlir     ocia.\ 
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movement  was  not  determined  ;  and  social  speculation  was  embar 
i-assed  by  fanciful  notions  of  oscillating  or  circular  movements,  such 
as  even  now  cause  hesitation  in  able  but  ill-prepared  minds  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  human  progression.  Till  it  is  known  in  what  this 
progression  consists,  the  fact  itself  may  be  disputed :  since,  from 
such  a  point  of  view,  humanity  may  appear  to  be  doomed  to  aa 
arbitrary  succession  of  identical  phases,  without  ever  experiencing 
a  new  transformation,  gradually  directed  toward  an  end  determined 
by  the  whole  constitution  of  human  nature. 

Thus  all  idea  of  social  progress  was  interdicted  to  the  philos- 
ophers of  antiquity,  for  want  of  materials  of  political  observation. 
The  most  eminent  and  sagacious  of  them  were  subject  to  the  com- 
mon tendency  to  suppose  the  contemporary  state  of  things  inferior 
to  that  of  former  times.  This  supposition  Vt^as  the  more  natural 
and  legitimate  because  the  philosophical  works  which  contained 
this  view  coincided,  as  to  date,  with  the  decline  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  regime.  This  decline,  which,  in  relation  to  the  whole  of 
human  history,  was  in  fact  progress,  could  not  appear  so  to  the 
ancients,  who  did  not  anticipate  what  was  to  come.  I  have  before 
intimated  that  the  first  dawning  sense  of  human  progression  was  in- 
spired by  Christianity,  which,  by  proclaiming  tlie  superiority  of  the 
law  of  Jesus  to  that  of  Moses,  gave  form  to  the  idea  of  a  more 
perfect  state  replacing  a  less  perfect,  which  had  been  necessary  as 
a  preparation.  Though  Catholicism*  was,  in  this,  simply  the  organ 
of  expression  of  human  reason,  the  service  it  thus  rendered  entitles 
it  not  the  less,  as  all  true  philosophers  will  agree,  to  our  eternal 
gratitude.  But,  apart  from  the  mischief  of  the  mysticism  and 
vague  obscurity  which  belong  to  all  applications  of  the  theological 
method,  such  a  beginning  could  not  possibly  suggest  any  scientific 
view  of  social  progression :  for  any  such  progression  was  barred 
at  once  by  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  ultimate  stage  at 
which  the  human  mind  must  stop.  The  social  efficacy  of  the  theo- 
logical philosophy  is  now  exhausted,  and  it  has  become  therefore 
retrograde,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  the  condition  of  continuity  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  the  conception  of  progress  ;  an  idea  which 
would  have  no  power  to  guide  social  speculation  if  it  represented 
progress  as  limited  by  its  nature  to  a  determinate  condition,  attained 
long  ago. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  conception  of  progress  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  positive  philosophy.  This  philosophy  alone  can 
indicate  the  final  term  which  human  nature  will  be  for  ever  ap- 
proaching and  never  attaining ;  and  it  alone  can  prescribe  the- 
general  course  of  this  gradual  development.  Accordingly,  the 
only  rational  ideas  of  continuous  advance  are  of  modern  origin,. 

*  This  great  idea  belongs  esspntiMlly  to  C:ilbolicisni,  from  which  Protest;) ntism  deriverl 
it  in  itn  imperfect,  nnd  corrupt  manner, — not  only  by  recnriirig  irrationaily  to  the  per-'od 
of  the  priniitive  Cluiich,  but  nlso  by  offering  for  popubir  guidance  ihe  most  barbnrous- 
and  daiigerons  part  of  the  Scriptures — I  hat  which  ri'iales  to  Hebrew  antiquity.  Moham 
ni''diinisni  pursui'd  ilie  s;im"  piaclici-,  and  tlius  insliluled  a  mere  imitation  of  Judaic 
liaitari^m.  witliont  iuirodiicing  any  real  amelioration. 
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and  relate  especially  to  the  expansion  of  the  positive  sciences  which 
gave  birth  to  them.     It  may  even  be  worth  observing  that  the  first 
satisfactory  view  of  general  progression  was  proposed  by  a  philos- 
opher whose  genius  was  essentially  mathematical ;  and  therefore 
conversant   with  the  simplest  form  of  the  scientific  spirit.     What- 
ever may  be  the  value  of  this  observation,  it  is  certain  that  Pascal 
was  animated  by  a  sense  of  the  progress  of  the  sciences  when  he 
uttered  the  immortal  aphorism :   "  The  entire  succession  of  men, 
through  the  vv^hole  course  of  ages,  must  be  regarded  as  one  man, 
always  living  and  incessantly  learning."    Whatever  may  have  been 
the  actual  efiect  of  this  first  ray  of  light,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  idea  of  continuous  progress  had  no  scientific  consistency,  or 
public  regard,  till  after  the  memorable  controversy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  about  a  general  comparison  of  the  an- 
cients and  moderns.     In  my  view,  that  solemn  discussion  consti- 
tutes a  ripe  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  which  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  declared  that  it  had  made  an  irreversible  advance. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  leaders  of  this  great  philosophi- 
cal movement  derived  all  the  force  of  their  arguments  from  the 
scientific  spirit :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  their  most  illustrious 
adversaries  committed   the   inconsistency  of  declaring  that  they 
preferred  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  to  that  which  preceded  it. — 
From  this  scientific  origin  the  conception  spread  more  and  more  in 
a  political  direction,  till,  at  length,  the  French  revolution  manifested 
the  tendency  of  humanity  toward  a  political  system,  indeterminate 
enough,  but  radically  different  from  the  old  system.     This  was  the 
negative  view  of  social  progress  ;  inefiectual  in  itself,  but  necessary 
as  a  preparation  for  the  advent  of  the  positive  philosophy,  when  it 
should  have  made  its  induction  from  social  phenomena,  and  ascer- 
tained their  laws. 

Having  thus  seen  how  impossible  was  the  formation  of  social 
science  in  ancient  times,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
attempts  which  were  here  and  there  prematurely  made.  The  fore- 
going analysis  shows  that  the  political  conditions  of  the  subject  are, 
generally,  precisely  coincident  with  the  scientific,  so  as  to  retard 
by  their  co.npetition  the  possibility  of  establishing  social  science  on 
a  positive  basis.  This  obstacle  has  existed  even  up  to  our  own 
generation,  who  can  only  make  a  mere  beginning  in  seeking  in  the 
past  a  basis  for  social  science,  in  virtue  of  their  experience  of  a 
revolutionary  period,  and  of  their  opening  perception  of  the  posi- 
tive principle,  as  they  see  it  established  in  the  other  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  including  that  of  intellectual  and  moral  phe- 
nomena. It  would  be  waste  of  time,  and  a  departure  from  my 
object,  to  analyze  fully  the  attempts  of  ancient  philosophers  to  form 
a  political  science  which  was  thus  clearly  impracticable  in  their 
day ;  and  I  shall  therefore  merely  point  out  the  essential  vice  of 
each  speculation,  thereby  justifying  the  judgment  that  we  have  just 
passed  by  anticipation,  and  disclosing  the  true  nature  of  an  enter- 
prise whi(;h  remains  to  be  begun. 
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.  .  _, ,  The  name  of  Aristotle  first  presents  itself,  his  mem 

"Pol  tics"  orablo  "  Politics    being  one  of  the  linest  productions 

of  antiquity,  and  furnishing  the  general  type  of  most  of  the  works 
Dn  that  subject  that  have  followed.  This  treatise  could  not  possi- 
bly disclose  any  sense  of  the  progressive  tendencies  of  humanity, 
nor  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  natural  laws  of  civilization ;  and  it 
was  necessarily  occupied  by  metaphysical  discussions  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  form  of  government:  but  it  is  truly  marvellous  that  any 
mind  should  have  produced  a  work  so  advanced,  and  even  nearer 
to  a  positive  view  than  his  other  works,  at  a  time  when  political 
observation  was  restricted  to  a  uniform  and  preliminary  social  state, 
and  when  the  nascent  positive  spirit  lived  feebly  in  geometry  alone. 
The  analysis  by  which  he  refuted  the  dangerous  fancies  of  Plato  and 
his  imitators  about  community  of  property  evidences  a  rectitude, 
a  sagacity,  and  a  strength,  wliich,  in  their  application  to  such  sub- 
jects, have  been  rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  Thus  much 
I  have  said,  in  the  way  of  homage  to  the  first  manifestation  of 
human  genius  on  the  great  subject  of  government,  notwithstanding 
the  evident  influence  that  it  has  exercised  upon  philosophical  medi- 
tation, from  its  own  day  to  this. 

The  works  which  succeeded  need  not  detain  us.  They  were 
merely  an  accumulation  of  fresh  materials,  classified  by  the  type 
that  Aristotle  had  furnished.  The  next  period  worth  notice  is  that 
in  which  the  preponderance  of  the  positive  spirit  in  the  study  of 
phenomena  caused  the  first  clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
general  laws,  and  in  which  the  idea  of  human  progress  began  tc 
assume  some  consistency ;  and,  to  find  these  two  conditions  in  con 
currence,  we  can  hardly  go  further  back  than  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  first  and  most  important  series  of  worka 
MoMtsqui.a.  ^\^\q\^  then  presents  itself  is  that  of  Montesquieu,  first, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  Romans,"  and 
afterward  in  his  "  Spirit  of  Laws."  The  great  strength  of  this 
memorable  work  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  its  tendency  to  regard 
political  phenomena  as  subject  to  invariable  laws,  like  all  othei 
phenomena.  This  is  manifested  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  prelimi- 
nary chapter,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  huma^ 
mind,  the  general  idea  of  law  is  directly  defined,  in  relation  to  al), 
even  to  political  sulijects,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  applie't 
in  the  simplest  positive  investigations.  The  progress  of  science 
which  had  been  eflected  by  the  labors  of  Descartes,  Galileo,  and 
Kepler,  a  century  before,  had  rendered  the  most  advanced  minds 
familiar  with  an  incomplete  notion  of  progress.  Montesquieu's 
conception  was  a  generalization  of  this  incomplete  notion:  and, 
instead  of  denying  originality  to  so  eminent  a  service,  we  may  well 
be  amazed  that  such  a  conception  should  be  oftered,  before  the 
positive  method  liad  extended  l)eyond  the  simplest  natural  i)lic- 
nomena, — being  scarcely  admitted  into  the  department  of  chemistry, 
and  not  yet  heard  of  in  the  study  of  living  bodies.  And,  in  the 
other  view,  a  man  must  have  been  in  advance  of  his  time,  who  could 
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conceire  of  natural  laws  as  the  basis  of  social  speculation  and 
action,  while  all  other  able  men  were  talking  about  the  absolute 
and  indefinite  power  of  legislators,  when  armed  with  due  authority, 
to  modify  at  will  the  social  state.  The  very  qualities,  however, 
which  give  its  pre-eminence  to  Montesquieu's  work  prove  to  us  the 
impossibility  of  success  in  an  enterprise  so  premature  in  regard  to 
its  proposed  object,  the  very  conditions  of  which  were  still  imprac- 
ticable. The  project  of  the  work  is  not  fulfilled  in  its  course  ;  and, 
admirable  as  are  some  of  its  details,  it  falls  back,  like  all  others, 
upon  the  primitive  type  offered  by  Aristotle's  treatise.  We  find  no 
reference  of  social  phenomena  to  the  laws  whose  existence  was 
announced  at  the  outset ;  nor  any  scientific  selection  and  connec- 
tion of  facts.  The  general  nature  of  his  practical  conclusions 
seems  to  show  how  far  the  execution  of  his  work  was  from  corre- 
sponding with  his  original  intention ;  for  his  desultory  review  of 
the  whole  mass  of  social  subjects  ends  in  his  setting  up,  as  a  uni- 
versal political  type,  the  English  parliamentary  system,  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  which,  for  the  satisfaction  of  modern  social  requirements, 
was  not,  it  is  true,  so  conspicuous  in  his  day  as  it  is  now,  but  still 
discernible  enough,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see.  It  was  hon- 
orable to  Montesquieu's  philosophical  character,  that  he  steered 
wide  of  the  metaphysical  Utopias  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  resorted 
rather  to  the  narrow  anchorage  at  which  he  rested ;  but  such  a 
resort,  so  narrow  and  so  barren,  proves  that  he  had  wandered  away 
from  the  course  announced  by  himself.  The  only  part  of  the  book 
which  bears  any  true  marks  of  sustained  positivity  is  that  in  which 
the  social  influence  of  permanent  local  causes — of  that  which,  in 
political  language,  we  may  call  climate — is  considered.  This  view, 
evidently  derived  from  Hippocrates,  manifests  a  tendency  to  attach 
observed  phenomena  to  forces  able  to  produce  them,  as  in  natural 
philosophy ;  but  the  aim  has  failed.  The  true  political  influence 
of  climate  is  misconceived,  and  usually  much  exaggerated,  through 
the  common  error  of  analyzing  a  mere  modification  before  the  main 
action  is  fully  understood ;  which  is  much  like  trying  to  determine 
planetary  perturbations  before  ascertaining  the  chief  gravitations. 
This  error  was  inevitable  under  Montesquieu's  necessary  ignorance 
of  the  great  social  laws,  while  he  was  bent  upon  introducing  the 
positive  spirit  into  the  domain  of  politics.  He  naturally  betook 
himself  to  the  only  class  of  social  speculations  which  seemed  fit  for 
his  purpose.  Pardonable  or  unavoidable  as  was  his  failure,  it  is  a 
new  evidence  of  the  vast  gap  which  lies  open  at  the  outset  of  the 
science.  Montesquieu  did  not  even  perceive,  any  more  than  others, 
the  fact  which  should  regulate  the  whole  political  theory  of  climate  ; 
— tliat  local  physical  causes,  very  powerful  in  the  early  days  of 
civilization,  lose  their  force  in  proportion  as  human  development 
admits  of  their  being  neutralized :  a  view  which  would  certainly 
have  occurred  to  Montesquieu  if  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
fundamental  notion  of  human  progression  before  he  treated  of  the 
political  theory  of  climate.     Thus,  this  great  philosopher  proposed 
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a  grar.d  enterprise  which  was  premature  in  two  senses,  and  in 
which  he  could  not  but  fail, — first,  by  bringing  social  phenomena 
under  the  operation  of  the  positive  spirit  before  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  system  of  biological  science  ;  and  again,  in  proposing 
social  reorganization  during  a  period  marked  out  for  revolutionary 
action.  This  explains  why  a  mind  so  eminent  should  have  exer- 
cised, through  its  very  advancement,  an  immediate  influence  very 
inferior  to  that  of  a  mere  sophist,  like  Rousseau,  whose  intellectual 
state,  much  better  adapted  to  the  disposition  of  his  contemporaries, 
allowed  him  to  constitute  himself,  with  so  remarkable  a  success, 
the  natural  organ  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  time.  It 
is  by  our  posterity  that  Montesquieu  will  be  duly  estimated,  when 
the  extension  of  the  positive  philosophy  to  social  speculations  will 
disclose  the  high  value  of  the  precocious  attempts  which,  though 
doomed  to  failure,  yield  the  light  by  which  the  general  question 
must  be  laid  down. 

After  Montesquieu,  the  next  great  addition  to  Sociol- 
on  orcet.  ^^^  (whlch  is  tho  tcrm  I  may  be  allowed  to  invent  to 
designate  Social  Physics)  was  made  by  Condorcet,  proceeding  on 
the  views  suggested  by  his  illustrious  friend  Turgot.  Turgors  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  perfectability  of  human 
nature  were  doubtless  the  basis  of  Condorcet's  speculation  exhibited 
in  his  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind,  in 
which  the  scientific  conception  of  the  social  progression  of  the  race 
was,  for  the  first  time,  clearly  and  directly  proposed,  with  a  distinct 
assertion  of  its  primary  importance.  The  strength  of  the  work  lies 
in  its  introduction,  in  which  Condorcet  exhibits  his  general  idea, 
and  proposes  his  philosophical  project  of  studying  the  radical  con- 
nection of  the  various  social  states  of  mankind.  These  few  immor- 
tal pages  leave  really  nothing  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sociological  question  at  large,  which  will,  in  my  opinion, 
rest,  through  all  future  time,  on  this  admirable  statement.  The 
execution  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  greatness  of  the 
project ;  but  no  failure  in  the  carrying  out  can  impair  the  value  of 
the  design.  The  success  and  the  failure  may  both  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  a  consideration  of  the  scientific  and  political 
knowledge  of  the  time.  The  expansion  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
especially  of  chemistry,  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century, 
had  thoroughly  established  in  the  best  minds  of  the  period  the  idea 
of  positive  laws ;  and  the  study  of  living  bodies,  in  the  departments 
of  anatomy  and  taxonomy,  if  not  of  physiology,  began  to  assume  a 
truly  scientific  character.  Condorcet's  mind  was  rationally  pre- 
pared by  mathematical  study,  under  the  direction  of  D'Alembert : 
by  his  philosophical  position  in  society,  he  had  all  the  advantage 
of  the  expansion  of  physico-chemical  science  then  taking  place ; 
and  of  the  labors  of  Haller,  Jussieu,  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  and  Vicq- 
d'Azir  in  the  principal  departments  of  biological  knowledge ;  and 
it  was  natural  that  lie  should  conceive  the  enterprise  of  carrying 
into  the  sj>ecuhitive  study  of  social  phenomena  the  same  jiositive 
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method  which,  from  the  time  of  Descartes,  had  been  regenerating 
the  entire  system  of  human  knowledge.  With  equal  advantages, 
and  his  higher  order  of  genius,  Montesquieu  would,  no  doubt,  have 
achieved  higher  results  than  he  has  left  us.  Still,  even  Condorcet's 
project  was  premature,  though  less  so  than  that  of  Montesquieu  ; 
for  a  great  deficiency  remained  in  the  imperfect  state  of  biological 
knowledge,  and  especially  in  the  exclusion  of  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena  from  treatment  by  the  positive  method:  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Condorcet  did  not  live  to  see  them  assume  their  proper 
place.  In  their  absence,  he  lost  himself  in  wanderings  after  an  in- 
definite perfectibility,  and  chimerical  and  absurd  anticipations. 
Such  aberrations,  afiecting  such  men,  are  a  lesson  to  us  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  unaided  reason  overleaping  the  intervals  which 
have  not  been  steadily  explored  in  the  gradual  advance  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  As  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time — the  idea 
of  social  progression  was  certainly  more  distinct  and  more  firm  in 
Condorcet's  than  in  Montesquieu's  time :  for  the  tendency  of  Soci- 
ety to  relinquish  the  ancient  social  system  was  becoming  evident, 
though  the  new  system  which  was  to  succeed  it  was  but  vaguely 
suspected,  even  where  it  was  not  wholly  misconceived.  The  evil 
influence  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine  is  singularly  exhibited  in 
Condorcet's  work,  in  the  form  of  an  inconsistency  which  must  strike 
every  reader.  The  human  race  is  there  represented  as  having 
attained  a  vast  degree  of  perfection  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  the  author  attributes  an  entirely  retrogressive  influ- 
ence to  almost  every  doctrine,  institution,  and  preponderant  power 
throughout  the  whole  past.  Whereas,  the  total  progress  accom- 
plished can  be  nothing  else  than  the  result  of  the  various  kinds  of 
partial  progress  realized  since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  gradual  onward  course  of  human  nature.  Such  a  state 
of  things  as  Condorcet  describes  would  be  nothing  else  than  a  per- 
petual miracle  ;  and  it  is  not  to  him,  therefore,  that  we  can  look  for 
any  disclosure  of  the  laws  of  human  development,  any  appreciation 
of  the  transitory  nature  of  the  revolutionary  philosophy,  or  any 
general  conception  of  the  future  of  society.  Here  again  we  recog- 
nise the  philosophical  superiority  of  Montesquieu,  who,  not  having 
Condorcet's  opportunities  of  estimating  the  revolutionary  spirit,  had 
been  able  to  free  his  mind  from  those  critical  prejudices  in  regard 
to  the  past  which  formed  the  views  of  all  around  him,  and  had  in- 
jured his  own  earlier  spc<;ulations.  This  brief  survey  of  the  labors 
of  these  great  men  shows  us  that  the  basis  of  true  social  science  can 
be  fixed  only  after  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  begun  to  decline  ; 
and  thus  the  political,  as  well  as  the  scientific  indications  of  the 
subject  point  to  our  own  time  as  that  in  which  such  a  science  is  to 
be  founded.  Condorcet  gave  us  a  clear  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
the  enterprise ;  but  the  whole  accomplishment  yet  remains  to  be 
achieved. 

These  two  attempts  are  really  all  that  have  been  made  in  the 
right  road  to  social  science ;   for  they  are  the  only  speculations 
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whicli  have  been  based  on  the  aggregate  of  historical  facts.  I  shall 
have  occasion,  further  on,  to  notice  some  attempts  which  are  not 
worthy  to  rank  with  these,  and  which  merely  testify  to  the  existing 
need  of  social  science  by  showing  how  various  are  the  directions  in 
which  it  is  sought.  On  one  subject,  however,  I  shall  here  make  a 
few  observations,  in  order  to  illustrate  further  the  aim  and  spirit  of 
my  own  efforts  to  constitute  a  basis  for  social  science.  That  subject 
is  the  nature  and  object  of  what  is  called  Political  Economy. 
p„iitic,i  econn.  ^6  can  not  impute  to  political  economists  any  design 
my.    '  to  establish  social  science  ;  for  it  is  the  express  asser- 

tion of  the  most  classical  among  them  that  their  subject  is  wholly 
distinct  from,  and  independent  of  general  political  science.     Yet, 
sincere  as  they  doubtless  are  in  their  dogma  of  isolation,  they  are 
no  less  sincerely  persuaded  that  they  have  applied  the  positive 
spirit  to  economical  science ;  and  they  perpetually  set  forth  their 
method  as  the  type  by  which  all  social  theories  will  be  finally  regen- 
erated.   As  this  pretension  has  obtained  credit  enough  to  procure 
the  establishment  of  several  professorships  for  this  species  of  in- 
struction, I  find  myself  obliged  to  explain  why  it  is  that  I  can  not, 
as  would  be  very  desirable,  propose  to  carry  on  my  enterprise  from 
the  point  reached  by  these  philosophers,  but  must  begin  from  the 
beginning.     My  criticism   on  political   economy  in  this   place   is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  not  the  philosophical 
creation  that  we  want ;  and  I  must  refer  to  my  exposition  as  a 
whole  any  objectors  to  my  summary  estimate  of  political  economy. 
It  is  unfavorable  to  the  philosophical  pretensions  of  the  econo- 
mists that,  being  almost  invariably  lawyers  or  literary  men,  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  discipline  in  that  spirit  of  positive 
rationality  which  they  suppose  they  have  introduced  into   their 
researches.     Precluded  by  their  education  from  any  idea  of  scien- 
tific observation  of  even  the  smallest  phenomena,  from  any  notion 
of  natural  laws,  from  all  perception  of  what  demonstration  is,  they 
must  obviously  be  incapable  of  applying,  impromptu,  a  method  in 
which  they  have  had  no  practice  to  the  most  difficult  of  all  analyses. 
The  only  philosophical  preparation  that  they  can  show  is  a  set  of 
vague  precepts  of  general  logic,  susceptible  of  no  real  use ;  and 
thus,  their  conceptions  present  a  purely  metaphysical  character. 
There  is  one  great  exceptional  case  which  I  must  at  once  exempt 
from   this   criticism — that   of    the   illustrious   philosopher,   Adam 
Smith,  who  made  no  pretension  to  found  a  new  special  science,  but 
merely  proposed  (what  he  admirably  achieved)  to  illustrate  some 
leading  points  of  social  philosophy  by  luminous  analyses  relating  to 
the  division  of  employments,  the  function  of  money,  the  general 
action  of  banks,  etc.,  and  other  chief  portions  of  the  industrial  de- 
velopments of  the  human  race.     Though  involved,  like  all  his  con- 
temporaries, in  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  a  mind  of  such  quality 
as  his  could  not,  however  distinguished  in  the  metaphysical  school, 
be  blinded  by  its  illusions,  because  his  preparatory  studies  had 
impressed  him  with  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  a  true  scientific 
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metliorl,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  valuable  sketches  of  the  pliilo- 
sophical  history  of  the  sciences,  and  of  astronomy  in  particular, 
wliich  are  published  among  his  posthumous  works.  The  economists 
have  no  right  to  claim  Adam  Smith  as  their  authority  while  the 
wliole  dogmatic  part  of  their  science  presents  a  merely  metaphysical 
character,  dressed  up  with  special  forms  and  a  list  of  scientific 
terms,  taken  bodily  from  former  philosophical  expositions, — as,  for 
instance,  from  the  theologico-metaphysical  writings  of  Spinoza. 
The  contemporary  history  of  this  so-called  science  confirms  this 
judgment  of  its  nature.  The  most  certain  signs  of  conceptions 
being  scientific  are  continuousness  and  fertility :  and  when  existing 
works,  instead  of  being  the  result  and  development  of  those  that 
have  gone  before,  have  a  cliaracter  as  personal  as  that  of  their 
authors,  and  bring  the  most  fundamental  ideas  into  question  ;  and 
when,  again,  the  dogmatic  constitution  provides  for  no  real  and 
sustained  progress,  but  only  for  a  barren  reproduction  of  old  con- 
troversies, it  is  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  no  positive  doctrine 
whatever,  but  merely  with  theological  or  metaphysical  dissertations. 
And  this  is  the  spectacle  which  political  economy  has  presented  for 
half  a  century  past.  If  our  economists  were  really  the  scientific 
successors  of  Adam  Smith,  they  would  show  us  where  they  had 
carried  on  and  completed  their  master's  doctrine,  and  what  new 
discoveries  they  had  added  to  his  primitive  surveys ;  but  looking 
with  an  impartial  eye  upon  their  disputes  on  the  most  elementary 
ideas  of  value,  utility,  production,  etc.,  we  might  imagine  ourselves 
present  at  the  strangest  conferences  of  the  scholiasts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  about  the  attributes  of  their  metaphysical  entities  ;  which 
indeed  economical  conceptions  resemble  more  and  more,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  dogmatized  and  refined  upon.  The  result  in  both 
cases  is,  but  too  often,  the  perversion  of  the  valuable  indications 
of  popular  good  sense,  which  become  confused,  inapplicable,  and 
productive  only  of  idle  disputes  about  words.  All  intelligent  men, 
for  instance,  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  product  and 
producer;  but,  from  the  time  that  economical  metaphysics  under- 
took to  define  them,  the  idea  of  production  has  become  through 
vicious  generalizations,  so  indeterminate,  that  conscientious  and 
clear  writers  are  obliged  to  use  circuitous  explanations  to  avoid  the 
use  of  terms  which  have  become  obscure  and  equivocal.  Such 
abuse  is  analogous  to  that  which  metaphysics  has  introduced  into 
the  study  of  the  human  understanding,  with  regard,  for  instance,  to 
the  general  ideas  of  analysis  and  synthesis  and  the  like.  The 
f.vowal  of  the  economists  that  their  science  is  isolated  from  that  of 
''  ■)cial  philosophy  in  general,  is  itself  a  suflBcient  confirmation  of  my 
judgment ;  for  it  is  a  universal  fact  in  social,  as  in  biological  sci- 
ence, that  all  the  various  general  aspects  of  the  subject  are  scien- 
tifically one,  and  rationally  inseparable,  so  that  they  can  not  be 
illustrated  but  by  each  other.  Thus,  the  economical  or  industrial 
analysis  of  society  can  not  be  efiected  in  the  positive  method,  apart 
from  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  analysis,  past  and  present. 
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And  thus  does  the  boasted  isolation  of  political  economy  testify  to 
its  being  grounded  on  a  metaphysical  basis. 

This  is  the  dogmatic  aspect  of  the  science.     But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  forget  that,  looking  at  this  doctrine  historically,  and  more 
with  a  political  than  a  scientific  view,  it  constitutes  a  final  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  critical  yhilosophy,  which  has  exercised  an 
indispensable,  though  transitory  influence  during  the  revolutionary 
))eriod.     Political  Economy  has  borne  an  honorable  share  in  this 
vast  intellectual  conflict,  by  thoroughly  discrediting  the  industrial 
polity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  became  more  and  more  injurious, 
in  its  descent  to  our  time,  to  the  industry  which  it  had  once  pro- 
tected.    Such  is  the  credit  due  to  Political  Economy.     Its  worst 
practical  fault  is  that,  like  the  other  portions  of  the  metaphysical 
philosophy,  it  systemizes  anarchy ;  and  the  danger  is  only  aggra- 
vated by  its  use  of  modern  scientific  forms.     It  has  not  been  satis- 
fied with  criticising,  in  much  too  absolute  a  way,  the  industrial 
polity  of  the  old  European  sovereignties,  without  which  the  indus- 
trial development  of  modern  times  could  never  have  taken  place  : 
it  goes  far  beyond  this  ;  it  sets  up  as  a  universal  dogma  the  absence 
of  all  regulating  intervention  whatever  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  spontaneous  rise  of  society ;  so  that,  on  every  serious 
occasion,  this  doctrine  can  respond  to  urgent  practical  needs  only 
Ijy  the  uniform  reproduction  of  this  systematic  negation.     Because 
it  perceives  a  natural  tendency  in  society  to  arrange  itself  in  a 
certain  order,  not  seeing  in  this  a  suggestion  of  an  ord-er  to  be  pro- 
moted by  social  arrangements,  it  preaches  an  absence  of  regulation 
which,  if  carried  out  to  the  limit  of  the  principle,  would  lead  to  the 
methodical  abolition  of  all  government.     But  here  we  meet  the 
compensating  virtue  that  political  economy  insists  on  all  human 
interests  being  bound  up  together,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  a 
pea-manent  reconciliation.     Though  this  may  be  simply  the  expres- 
sion of  the  convictions  of  popular  good  sense,  philosophy  owes  a 
tribute  of  eternal  gratitude  to  the  economists  for  their  excellent 
service  in  extinguishing  the  disastrous  and  immoral  prejudice  which 
concluded  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  some  to  be  obtained 
by  the  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  somebody  else ;  and  that 
the  total  amount  of  wealth  was  always  the  same ;  which  is  as  much 
as  denying  industrial  development  altogether.      Notwithstanding 
this   great   service,  political  economy  has    dangerous   tendencies 
through  its  opposition  to  the  institution  of  all  industrial  discipline. 
As  each  serious  difficulty  arises,  in  the  course  of  industrial  devel- 
opment, political  economy  ignores  it.     In  the  great  question  of 
Machinery  this  is  remarkably  illustrated.     This  is  one  of  the  cases 
of  inconvenience  inherent  in  every  industrial  improvement,  from  its 
tendency  to  disturb,  more  or  less,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  laboring  classes.     Instead  of  recognising  in 
the  urgent  remonstrances  called  forth  by  this  chasm  in  our  social 
order  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  pressing  occasions  for  the  appli- 
cation of  social  science,  our  ecciomists  can  do  nothing:  better  than 
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repeat,  witli  pitiless  pedantry,  their  barren  aphorism  of  absolute 
industrial  liberty.  Without  considering  that  all  human  questions, 
practically  regarded,  are  reducible  to  mere  questions  of  time,  they 
venture  to  reply  to  all  complaints  that,  in  the  long-run,  all  classes, 
and  especially  the  one  most  injured  on  the  existing  occasion,  will 
enjoy  a  real  and  permanent  amelioration ;  a  reply  which  will  be 
regarded  as  derisive,  as  long  as  man's  life  is  incapable  of  being 
indefinitely  lengthened.  Such  a  doctrine  publishes  its  own  weak- 
ness by  showing  its  want  of  relation  to  the  aggregate  of  our  practi- 
cal needs.  Would  the  copyists  who  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  invention  of  printing  have  been  completely  consoled 
by  being  convinced  that,  in  the  next  generation,  there  would  be  an 
equal  number  of  persons  living  by  printing,  and  many  more  in  suc- 
ceeding centuries  ?  Yet  such  is  the  consolation  habitually  offered 
by  political  economy ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  evidence,  this 
inefficiency  would  prove  its  unfitness  to  direct,  as  it  proposes  to  do, 
the  industrial  expansion  of  modern  society.  And  thus  it  stands 
condemned,  as  to  its  scientific  pretensions,  and  in  spite  of  some 
important  services,  from  the  political  as  much  as  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view. 

The  temporary  predilection  of  men's  minds  for  political  economy 
is,  in  truth,  a  new  and  strong  illustration  of  the  instinctive  need 
which  prevails  to  subject  social  researches  to  positive  methods ; 
and  if  that  were  once  done,  the  interest  in  political  economy  would 
disappear.  Various  other  signs  of  the  times  testify  to  the  same 
disposition,  which  indeed  pervades  the  whole  action  of  our  intelli- 
gences. I  will  refer  to  only  one  among  the  multitude  of  those 
signs  ;  but  it  is  one  which  aids  in  bringing  about  the  satisfaction  of 
the  need.  I  mean  the  growing  inclination  for  historical  study,  and 
the  great  improvement  in  that  kind  of  research  within  two  centuries. 

Bossuet  was,  unquestionably,  the  first  who  proposed  Growth  of  his- 
to  survey,  from  a  lofty  point  of  view,  the  whole  of  the  "^'•''^'''i  » ""^y 
past  of  society.  We  can  not  adopt  his  explanations,  easily  derived 
from  theological  resources  ;  but  the  spirit  of  universality,  so  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  so  wonderfully 
sustained,  will  always  preserve  this  admirable  composition*  as  a 
model,  suggesting  the  true  result  of  historical  analysis ; — the  ra- 
tional co-ordination  of  the  great  series  of  human  events,  according 
to  a  single  design;  which  must,  however,  be  more  genuine  and 
complete  than  that  of  Bossuet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fine 
piece  of  instruction  has  contributed,  during  both  the  past  and  the 
present  century,  to  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  chief 
historical  compositions,  especially  in  France  and  England,  and 
afterward  in  Germany.  Still,  history  has  more  of  a  literary  and 
descriptive  than  of  a  scientific  character.  It  does  not  yet  establish 
a  rational  filiation  in  the  series  of  social  events,  so  as  to  admit  (as 
in  other  sciences,  and  allowing  for  its  greater  complexity)  of  any 
degree  of  systematic  prevision  of  their  future  succession.     Perhaps 
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the  imputation  of  rashness  cast  upon  the  mere  proposal  of  such  a 
treatment  of  history  is  the  strongest  confirmation  we  could  have  of 
its  present  unscientific  character :  for  such  prevision  is  everywhere 
else  admitted  to  be  the  ultimate  scientific  test.  Another  evidence 
exists  in  the  easy  credit  daily  obtained  by  misty  historical  theories 
which  explain  nothing,  and  which  testify  to  the  literary  and  meta- 
physical bias  under  which  history  is  studied,  by  minds  unacquainted 
with  the  great  scientific  movement  of  modern  times.  Again, 
another  evidence  is  the  dogmatic  separation  which  it  is  attempted 
to  keep  up  between  history  and  politics.  Still,  we  must  admit  the 
growing  taste  of  our  age  for  historical  labors  to  be  a  happy  symp- 
tom of  philosophical  regeneration,  however  the  inclination  may  be 
wasted  upon  superficial  and  misleading  works,  sometimes  written 
with  a  view  to  immediate  popularity  by  ministering  to  the  popular 
taste.  One  of  the  most  promising  incidents  of  the  time  is  the 
'ntroduction  into  the  highly  metaphysical  class  of  jurists  of  an  his- 
torical school  which  has  undertaken  to  connect,  during  every  period 
of  history,  the  whole  of  its  legislation  with  the  corresponding  state 
of  society. 

If  the  preceding  chapter  disclosed  the  destination  of  the  great 
philosophical  creation  of  which  I  am  treating,  the  present  exhibits 
its  necessity,  and  the  opportuneness  of  the  time.  Attempts  to  con- 
stitute a  science  of  society  would  not  have  been  so  obstinate,  nor 
pursued  in  ways  so  various,  if  an  instinctive  need  of  it  had  not  been 
deeply  felt.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  analysis  of  the  chief 
efforts  hitherto  made  explains  their  failure,  and  convinces  us  that 
the  whole  enterprise  remains  to  be  even  conceived  of  in  a  manner 
which  will  secure  its  accomplishment.  Nothing  now  prevents  our 
going  on  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  proposed  task,  by  entering,  in  the 
next  chapter,  on  the  study  of  the  method  in  Social  Physics.  We  have 
so  ascertained  and  cleared  our  ground,  by  first  taking  a  survey  of 
our  condition  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  then  reviewing  the 
preparation  made,  that  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  follow  the  specula- 
tive development  that  will  prevail  throughout  the  rest  of  this  book, 
which  will  close  with  the  co-ordination  between  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Social  Physics. 


NoTK  The  fOTftgoing  extract,  it  is  believed,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  bear> 
ing  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  on  Social  Science,  and  show  that  Sociology  it  a  Betenc*, 
connected  with,  ^  :d  depending  on,  every  previous  one;  thus  mathematically  demonstnu 
ting  the  utter  futility  «  attempting,  henceforth  to  construct  the  Social  fabric  on  any 
other  basis  than  FOSlTiYISM.— Publisher. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

OriARACTERISTICS    OF  THE   POSITIVE    METHOD   IN    ITS   APPLICATION 
TO  SOCIAL  PHENOiMENA, 

In  every  science,  conceptions  which  relate  to  method  are  insep- 
arable from  those  which  relate  to  the  doctrine  under  consideration. 
The  method  has  to  be  so  varied  in  its  application,  and  so  largely 
modified  by  the  complexity  and  special  nature  of  the  phenomena, 
in  each  case,  that  any  general  notions  of  method  would  be  too 
indefinite  for  actual  use.  If,  therefore,  we  have  not  separated  the 
method  from  the  doctrine  in  the  simpler  departments  of  science, 
much  less  should  we  think  of  doing  so  when  treating  of  the  complex 
phenomena  of  social  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  feature  of  this 
last  case — its  want  of  positivity.  In  the  formation  of  a  new  sci- 
ence, the  general  spirit  of  it  must  be  seized  before  its  particular 
parts  can  be  investigated  :  that  is,  we  must  have  some  notion  of  the 
doctrine  before  examining  the  method,  and  then  the  method  can 
not  be  estimated  in  any  other  way  than  by  its  use.  Thus,  I  have 
not  to  offer  a  logical  exposition  of  method  in  social  physics  before 
proceeding  to  the  science  itself;  but  I  must  follow  the  same  plan 
here  as  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  sciences, — ascertaining  its  gen- 
eral spirit,  and  what  are  the  collective  resources  proper  to  it. 
Though  these  subjects  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  science  itself^ 
we  may  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  method,  as  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  direct  our  understandings  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
difiicult  study. 

In  the  higher  order  of  sciences, — in  those  which  are  the  simplest 
and  the  most  advanced, — the  philosophical  definition  of  each  was 
almost  sufficient  to  characterize  their  condition  and  general  re- 
sources, to  which  no  doubt  could  attach.  But  the  case  is  other- 
wise with  a  recent  and  extremely  complex  study,  the  very  nature 
of  which  has  to  be  settled  by  laborious  discussions,  which  are  hap- 
pily needless  in  regard  to  the  preceding  sciences.  In  treating  of 
Biology,  we  found  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  preparatory  explana- 
tions which  would  have  seemed  puerile  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
departments,  because  the  chief  bases  of  a  science  about  which  there 
were  still  so  many  disputes,  must  be  indisputably  settled  before  it 
could  take  rank  in  the  positive  series.  It  is  evident  that  the  same 
process  is  even  more  needful,  and  must  be  more  laborious,  in  the 
case  of  the  science  of  social  development,  which  has  hitherto  had 
no  character  of  positivity  at  all,  and  which  some  of  the  ablest  minds 
of  our  time  sentence  never  to  have  any.     We  must  not  be  surprised, 
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then  if,  after  applying  here  the  simplest  and  most  radical  ideas  of 
positive  philosophy,  such  as  would  indeed  appear  trivial  in  their 
formal  application  to  the  more  advanced  sciences,  the  result  should 
appear  to  many,  even  among  the  enlightened,  to  constitute  too  bold 
an  innovation,  though  the  conditions  may  be  no  more  than  the 
barest  equivalent  of  those  which  are  admitted  in  every  other  case. 
inf  nfiie  state  o(  ^^  ^^  look  wlth  a  phllosophlcal  eye  upon  the  present 
social  -cieno-.  statc  of  social  science,  we  can  not  but  recognise  in  it 
the  combination  of  all  the  features  of  that  theologico-metaphysical 
infancy  which  all  the  other  sciences  have  had  to  pass  through. 
The  present  condition  of  political  science  revives  before  our  eyes 
the  analogy  of  what  astrology  was  to  astronomy,  alchemy  to  chem- 
istry, and  the  search  for  the  universal  panacea  to  the  system  of 
medical  studies.  We  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  consider  the 
theological  and  the  metaphysical  polities  together, — the  second 
being  only  a  modification  of  the  first  in  -its  relation  to  social  science. 
Their  attributes  are  the  same,  consisting,  in  regard  to  method,  in 
the  preponderance  of  imagination  over  observation  ;  and,  in  regard 
to  doctrine,  in  the  exclusive  investigation  of  absolute  ideas ;  the 
result  of  both  of  which  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  exercise  an 
arbitrary  and  indefinite  action  over  phenomena  which  are  not 
regarded  as  subject  to  invariable  natural  laws.  In  short,  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  all  speculation  at  that  stage  is  at  once  ideal  in  its 
course,  absolute  in  its  conception,  and  arbitrary  in  its  application ; 
and  these  are  unquestionably  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  social 
speculation  at  present,  regarded  from  any  point  of  view  whatever. 
If  we  reverse  all  the  three  aspects,  we  shall  have  precisely  the  spirit 
which  must  actuate  the  formation  of  positive  sociology,  and  which 
must  afterward  direct  its  continuous  development.  The  scientific 
spirit  is  radically  distinguished  from  the  theological  and  meta- 
physical by  the  steady  subordination  of  the  imagination  to  observa- 
tion ;  and  though  the  positive  philosophy  offers  the  vastest  and 
richest  field  to  human  imagination,  it  restricts  it  to  discovering  and 
perfecting  the  co-ordination  of  observed  facts,  and  the  means  of 
effecting  new  researches  :  and  it  is  this  habit  of  subjecting  scientific 
conceptions  to  the  facts  whose  connection  has  to  be  disclosed,  which 
it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  introduce  into  social  researches ; 
for  the  observations  hitherto  made  have  been  vague  and  ill-circum- 
scribed, so  as  to  afford  no  adequate  foundation  for  scientific  reason- 
ing ;  and  they  are  usually  modified  themselves  at  the  pleasure  of  an 
imagination  stimulated  by  the  most  fluctuating  passions.  From 
their  complexity,  and  their  closer  connection  with  human  passions, 
political  speculations  must  be  detained  longer  than  any  others  in 
this  deplorable  philosophical  condition,  in  which  they  are  still  in- 
volved, while  simpler  and  less  stimulating  sciences  have  succes- 
sively obtained  emancipation  ;  but  we  must  remember  tliat  all  other 
kinds  of  scientific  conception  have  gone  through  the  same  stage, 
from  wliich  they  liavc  issued  witli  the  more  difficulty  and  delay  ex 
actl)'  ill  proportion   to  thnv  complexity  nnd  special  nature.     It  is, 
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indeed,  only  in  onr  own  day  that  the  more  complex  have  issued 
from  that  condition  at  all,  as  avc  saw  to  be  the  case  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  phenomena  of  individual  life,  which  are  still 
studied  in  a  way  almost  a*s  anti-scientific  as  political  phenomena 
themselves.  We  must  not,  then,  consider  that  uncertainty  and 
vagueness  in  observation  are  proper  to  political  subjects.  It  is  only 
that  the  same  imperfection  which  has  had  its  day  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  speculation  is  here  more  intense  and  protracted ; 
and  the  same  theory  which  shows  how  this  must  be  the  case  gives 
us  full  assurance  of  a  philosophical  regeneration  in  tliis  department 
of  science  analogous  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rest, 
though  by  means  of  severer  intellectual  difficulty,  and  the  embar- 
rassment which  may  arise  from  collision  with  the  predominant  pas- 
sions of  men  ;  a  liability  which  can  not  but  stimulate  the  endeavors 
of  real  thinkers. 

If  we  contemplate  the  positive  spirit  in  its  relation  to  ^^ 
scientific  conception,  rather  than  the  mode  of  procedure  pers.-dingtheab- 
we  shall  find  that  this  philosophy  is  distinguished  from 
the  theologico-metaphysical  by  its  tendency  to  render  relative  the 
ideas  which  were  at  first  absolute.  This  inevitable  passage  from 
the  absolute  to  the  relative  is  one  of  the  most  important  philosophical 
results  of  each  of  the  intellectual  revolutions  which  has  carried  on 
every  kind  of  speculation  from  the  theological  or  metaphysical  to 
the  scientific  state.  In  a  scientific  view,  this  contrast  between  the 
relative  and  the  absolute  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  decisive 
manifestation  of  the  antipathy  between  the  modern  philosophy  and 
the  ancient.  All  investigation  into  the  nature  of  beings,  and  their 
first  and  final  causes,  must  always  be  absolute  ;  whereas  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  phenomena  must  be  relative,  since  it  supposes  a  con- 
tinuous progress  of  speculation  subject  to  the  gradual  improvement 
of  observation,  without  the  precise  reality  being  ever  fully  dis- 
closed :  so  that  the  relative  character  of  scientific  conceptions  is^ 
inseparable  from  the  true  idea  of  natural  laws,  just  as  the  chimeri- 
cal inclination  for  absolute  knowledge  accompanies  every  use  of  tlie- 
ological  fictions  and  metaphysical  entities.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
Ihe  absolute  spirit  characterizes  social  speculation  now,  wherever  it 
exists,  as  the  different  schools  are  all  agreed  in  looking  for  an  im- 
mutable political  type,  which  makes  no  allowance  for  the  regular 
modification  of  political  conceptions  according  to  the  variable  state 
of  civilization.  This  absolute  spirit,  having  prevailed  through  all 
social  changes,  and  their  corresponding  philosophical  divergences, 
is  now  so  inherent  in  existing  political  science  that  it  affords  amid 
all  its  enormous  evils,  the  only  means  of  restraining  individual  ec- 
centricities, and  excluding  the  influx  of  arbitrarily  variable  opinions. 
Thus,  such  philosophers  as  have  desired  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  this  absolutism,  without  having  risen  to  the  conception  of  a 
positive  social  philosophy,  have  justly  incurred  the  reproach  of  rep- 
resenting political  ideas  as  uncertain  and  even  arbitrary  in  their 
jiature,  because  they  have  deprived  them  of  whatever  character 
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of  consistency  tliej  had,  without  substituting  any  other.  •  They 
have  even  cast  a  sort  of  discredit  upon  all  philosophical  enterprise 
in  the  direction  of  political  science,  which,  losing  its  absolutism, 
seemed  to  lose  its  stability,  and  therefore  its  morality.  A  positive 
sociology,  however,  would  put  to  flight  all  these  natural,  though 
empirical  fears ;  for  all  antecedent  experience  shows  that  in  other 
departments  of  natural  philosophy,  scientific  ideas  have  not  become 
arbitrary  by  becoming  relative,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  acquired 
a  new  consistence  and  stability  by  being  implicated  in  a  system  of 
relations  which  is  ever  extending  and  strengthening,  and  more  and 
more  restraining  all  serious  aberration.  There  is  therefore  no  fear 
of  falling  into  a  dangerous  skepticism  by  destroying  the  absolute 
spirit,  if  it  is  done  in  the  natural  course  of  passing  on  toward  the 
positive  state.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  posi- 
tive philosophy  to  destroy  no  means  of  intellectual  co-ordination 
without  substituting  one  more  effectual  and  more  extended ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  this  transition  from  the  absolute  to  the  relative 
offers  the  only  existing  means  of  attaining  to  political  conceptions 
that  can  gradually  secure  a  unanimous  and  permanent  assent. 

The  importance  and  soundness  of  these  conditions  are  less  con- 
spicuous than  they  might  be,  on  account  of  the  too  close  connec- 
tion which,  in  social  science  more  than  any  other,  still  exists  between 
theory  and  practice,  in  consequence  of  which  all  speculative  and 
abstract  appreciation,  however  supremely  important,  excites  only  a 
feeble  interest  and  inadequate  attention.  To  show  how  this  confusion 
results  from  the  imperfection  of  social  science,  as  the  most  complex 
of  all,  we  must  look  at  the  existing  political  spirit  in  relation  to  its 
general  application,  and  not  for  the  moment  in  relation  to  the  science 

itself.  In  this  view  we  see  that  the  existing  political 
chnra^n- TThp  Spirit  is  marked  by  its  disposition  to  exercise  an  illimit- 
l^lll"^  P"'"'<='''  able  action  over  the  corresponding  plienomena,  as  it  was 

once  supposed  possible  to  do  in  other  departments  of 
philosophy.  Men  were  long  in  learning  that  Man's  power  of  modify- 
ing phenomena  can  result  only  from  his  knowledge  of  their  natural 
laws  ;  and  in  the  infancy  of  each  science,  they  believed  themselves 
able  to  exert  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  ])henomena  of  that 
science.  As  this  happened  precisely  at  the  period  when  they  had 
the  least  power  over  phenomena,  from  ignorance  of  their  laws,  they 
rested  their  confidence  on  expectations  of  aid  from  supernatural 
agents,  or  mysterious  forces  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  all  that  they 
saw.  The  delusion  was  protracted,  and  the  growth  of  true  science 
hindered  in  proportion,  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  tlie  descen- 
ding sciences,  as  each  order  of  phenomena  exhibited  less  generality 
than  the  last,  and  obscured  the  perception  as  to  what  the  modifying 
power  of  Man  really  is.  Social  plienomena  are,  of  course,  from  their 
sxtreme  complexity,  the  last  to  be  freed  from  tliis  pretension :  but 
it  is  therefore  only  the  more  necessary  to  remember  that  tlie  preten- 
Bion  existed  with  regard  to  all  the  rest,  in  their  earliest  stage,  and 
to  anticipate  therefore  that  social  science  will,  in  its  turn,  be  eman- 
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cipated  from  the  delusion.  It  still  hangs  about  the  class  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  phenomena  ;  but  otherwise  it  is  now  confined  to 
social  subjects.  There,  amidst  the  dawning  of  a  sounder  philosophy, 
we  see  statesmen  and  politicians  still  supposing  that  social  phenom- 
ena can  be  modified  at  will,  the  human  race  having,  in  their  view, 
no  spontaneous  impulsion,  but  being  always  ready  to  yield  to  any 
influence  of  the  legislator,  spiritual  or  temporal,  provided  he  is  in- 
vested with  a  sufficient  authority.  We  see  the  theological  polity, 
as  before,  more  consistent  than  the  metaphysical,  explaining  the 
monstrous  disproportion  between  slight  causes  and  vast  effects,  by 
regarding  the  legislator  as  merely  the  organ  of  a  supernatural  and 
absolute  power :  and  again,  we  see  the  metaphysical  school  following 
the  same  course,  merely  substituting  for  Providence  its  unintelligible 
entities,  and  especially  its  grand  entity,  Nature,  which  comprehends 
all  the  rest,  and  is  evidently  only  an  abstract  deterioriation  of  the 
theological  principle.  Going  further  than  the  theological  school  in 
its  disdain  of  the  subjection  of  effects  to  causes,  it  escapes  from 
difficulty  by  attributing  observed  events  to  chance,  and  sometimes, 
■when  that  method  is  too  obviously  absurd,  exaggerating  ridiculously 
the  influence  of  the  individual  mind  upon  the  course  of  human  af- 
fairs. The  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  represents  the  social 
action  of  Man  to  be  indefinite  and  arbitrary,  as  was  once  thought  in 
regard  to  biological,  chemical,  physical,  and  even  astronomi^^al 
phenomena,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  respective  sciences.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  true  political  science  would  be  unacceptable,  because 
it  must  impose  limits  on  political  action,  by  dissipating  for  ever  the 
pretension  of  governing  at  will  this  class  of  phenomena,  and  with- 
drawing them  from  human  or  super-human  caprice.  In  close  con- 
nection with  the  tendency  to  absolute  conceptions,  we  must  recognise 
in  this  delusion  the  chief  intellectual  cause  of  the  social  disturbance 
which  now  exists ;  for  the  human  race  finds  itself  delivered  over, 
without  logical  protection,  to  the  ill-regulated  experimentation  of 
the  various  political  schools,  each  one  of  which  strives  to  set  up, 
for  all  future  time,  its  own  immutable  type  of  government.  We 
have  seen  what  are  the  cliaotic  results  of  such  a  strife :  and  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  no  chance  of  order  and  agreement  but  in 
subjecting  social  phenomena,  like  all  others,  to  invariable  natural 
laws,  which  shall,  as  a  whole,  prescribe  for  each  period,  with  entire 
certainty,  the  limits  and  character  of  political  action:  —  in  other 
words,  introducing  into  the  study  of  social  phenomena  the  same  pos- 
itive spirit  which  has  regenerated  every  other  branch  of  human 
speculation.  Such  a  procedure  is  the  true  scientific  basis  of  human 
dignity ;  as  the  chief  tendencies  of  man's  nature  thus  acquire  a  sol- 
emn character  of  authority  which  must  be  always  respected  by  ra- 
tional legislation  ;  whereas  the  existing  belief  in  the  indefinite  power 
of  political  combinations,  which  seems  at  first  to  exalt  the  import- 
ance of  Man,  issues  in  attributing  to  him  a  sort  of  social  automatism 
passively  directed  by  some  supremacy  of  either  Providence  or  the 
liuman  ruler.    I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  central  dilficulty 
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in  the  task  of  regenerating  political  science  is  to  rectify  such  an 
error  of  conception,  at  a  time,  when  our  prevailing  intellectual 
habits  render  it  difficult  to  seize  social  conceptions  in  any  other  than 
their  practical  aspect,  and  when  their  scientific,  and  yet  more,  their 
logical  relations  are  obscured  by  the  prepossessions  of  the  general 
mind. 

Pre-vision  of  so-  ^^^  l^^t  ^^  the  preliminary  considerations  that  we 
.•■ai  i)ii« :,uin-nM  havc  to  rcvicw  is  that  of  the  scientific  prevision  of  phe- 
nomena, which,  as  the  test  of  true  science,  includes  all  the  rest. 
We  have  to  contemplate  social  phenomena  as  susceptible  of  pre- 
vision, like  all  other  classes,  within  the  limits  of  exactness  com- 
patible with  their  higher  complexity.  Comprehending  the  tliree 
characteristics  of  political  science  which  we  have  been  examining, 
prevision  of  social  phenomena  supposes  first,  that  we  have  aban- 
doned the  region  of  metaphysical  idealities,  to  assume  the  grouud 
of  observed  realities  by  a  systematic  subordination  of  imagination 
to  observation ;  secondly,  that  political  conceptions  have  ceased  to 
be  absolute,  and  have  become  relative  to  the  variable  state  of  civil- 
ization, so  that  theories,  following  the  natural  course  of  facts,  may 
admit  of  our  foreseeing  them  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  permanent  politi- 
cal action  is  limited  by  determinate  laws,  since,  if  social  events 
were  always  exposed  to  disturbance  by  the  accidental  intervention 
of  the  legislator,  human  oj'  divine,  no  scientific  prevision  of  them 
would  be  possible.  Thus,  we  may  concentrate  the  conditions  of 
the  spirit  of  positive  social  philosophy  on  this  one  great  attribute 
of  scientific  prevision.  This  concentration  is  all  the  more  apt  foi 
the  purpose  of  our  inquiry,  because  therer  is  no  other  view  in  which 
the  new  social  philosophy  is  so  clearly  distinguished  from  the  old. 
Events  ordered  by  a  supernatural  will  may  leave  room  for  a  suppo- 
sition of  revelation ;  but  the  very  thought  of  prevision  in  that  case 
is  sacrilegious  ;  and  the  case  is  essentially  the  same  when  the  di- 
rection of  events  is  assigned  to  metaphysical  entities,  except  that  it 
leaves  the  chance  of  revelation ;  the  existence  of  which  chance 
shows  that  the  metaphysical  conception  is  a  mere  modification  of 
the  theological.  The  old  conceptions  may  evidently  be  applied  to 
explain  opposite  facts  equally  Avell ;  and  they  can  never  afford  the 
slightest  indication  of  those  which  are  yet  future.  And,  if  it  be 
objected  that,  at  all  times,  a  great  number  of  secondary  political 
facts  have  been  considered  susceptible  of  prevision,  this  only  proves 
that  the  old  philosophy  has  never  been  strictly  universal,  but  has 
always  been  tempered  by  an  admixture  of  feeble  and  imperfect 
positivism,  without  more  or  less  of  which  society  could  not  have 
held  on  its  course.  This  admixture  has,  however,  been  hitherto 
insufficient  to  allow  anything  worthy  the  name  of  prevision — any- 
thing more  than  a  sort  of  popular  forecast  of  some  secondary  and 
partial  matters — never  rising  above  an  uncertain  and  rough  empiri- 
cism, which  might  be  of  some  provisional  use,  but  could  not  in  duf 
degree  sn]>|)ly  the  need  of  a  true  political  pliilosophy. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  fundamental  position  of  the  prol>lemg 
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of  political  philosophy,  and  thus  obtained  guidance  as  to  the  scien 
tific  aim  to  be  attained,  the  next  step  is  to  exhibit  the  general  spirit 
of  Social  Phj'sics,  whose  conditions  we  have  been  deciding. 

The  philosophical  principle  of  the  science  being  that  ^pj^jt  of  social 
social  phenomena  are  subject  to  natural  laws,  admitting  scienc-. 
of  rational  prevision,  we  have  to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise  sub- 
ject, and  what  the  peculiar  character  of  those  laws.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  Statical  and  Dynamical  conditions  of  the  subject 
must  be  extended  to  social  science ;  and  I  shall  treat  of  the  con- 
ditions of  social  existence  as,  in  biology,  I  treated  of  organization 
under  the  head  of  anatomy ;  and  then  of  the  laws  of  social  move- 
ment, as  in  biology  of  those  of  life,  under  the  head  of  physiology. 
This  division,  necessary  for  exploratory  purposes,  must  not  be 
stretched  beyond  that  use  :  and,  as  we  saw  in  Biology,  that  the 
distinction  becomes  weaker  with  the  advance  of  science,  so  shall  we 
see  that  when  the  science  of  social  physics  is  fully  constituted,  this 
division  will  remain  for  analytical  purposes,  but  not  as  a  real  sepa- 
ration of  the  science  into  two  parts.  The  distinction  is  not  between 
two  classes  of  f\icts,  but  between  two  aspects  of  a  theory.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  double  conception  of  order  and  progress  ;  for 
order  consists  (in  a  positive  sense)  in  a  permanent  harmony  among 
the  conditions  of  social  existence ;  and  progress  consists  in  social 
development ;  and  the  conditions  in  the  one  case,  and  the  laws  of 
movement  in  the  other,  constitute  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  social 
physics.  And  here  we  find  again  the  constant  relation  between  the 
science  and  the  art — the  theory  and  the  practice.  A  science  which 
proposes  a  positive  study  of  the  laws  of  order  and  of  progress  can- 
not be  charged  with  speculative  rashness  by  practical  men  of  any 
intelligence,  since  it  offers  the  only  rational  basis  for  the  practical 
means  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  society,  as  to  order  and  progress ; 
and  the  correspondence  in  this  case  will  be  found  to  be  analogous 
to  that  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  between  biological  science  and 
the  arts  which  relate  to  it — the  medical  art  especially.  One  view 
of  the  deepest  interest  in  this  connection  is  that  the  ideas  of  order 
and  progress  which  are  in  perpetual  conflict  in  existing  society, 
occasioning  infinite  disturbance,  are  thus  reconciled,  and  made 
necessary  to  each  other,  becoming  as  truly  inseparable  as  the  ideas 
of  organization  and  life  in  the  individual  being.  The  further  we 
go  in  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  human  society,  the  more  clearly 
■ivill  the  organizing  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  positive  philosophy 
become  manifest. 

The  statical  study  of  sociology  consists  in  the  inves-  g^^^^^,  ^^^^ 
ligation  of  the  laws  of  action  and  reaction  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  social  system — apart,  for  the  occasion,  from  the 
fundamental  movement  which  is  always  gradually  modifying  them. 
In  this  view,  sociological  prevision,  founded  upon  the  exact  general 
knowledge  of  those  relations,  acts  by  judging  by  each  other  tlie 
various  statical  indications  of  each  mode  of  social  existence,  in 
conformity  wi^h  direct  observation — just  as  is  done  daily  in  the  casa 
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of  anatomy.  This  view  condemns  the  existing  philosophical  prac- 
tice of  contemplating  social  elements  separately,  as  if  they  had  an 
independent  existence  ;  and  it  leads  ns  to  regard  them  as  in  mutual 
relation,  and  forming  a  whole  which  compels  us  to  treat  them  in 
combination.  By  this  method,  not  only  are  we  furnished  with  the 
only  possible  basis  for  the  study  of  social  movement,  but  we  are 
put  in  possession  of  an  important  aid  to  direct  observation ;  since 
many  social  elements  which  can  not  be  investigated  by  immediate 
observation,  may  be  estimated  by  their  scientific  relation  to  others 
already  known.  When  we  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior relation  of  the  parts  of  any  science  or  art ;  and  again,  of  the 
relations  of  the  sciences  to  each  other ;  and  again,  of  the  relations 
of  arts  to  their  respective  sciences,  the  observation  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  scheme  enables  us  to  pronounce  on  the  state  of  other 
portions,  with  a  true  philosophical  security.  The  case  is  the  same 
when,  instead  of  studying  the  collective  social  phenomena  of  a 
single  nation,  we  include  in  the  study  those  of  contemporary  na- 
tions, whose  reciprocal  influence  can  not  be  disputed,  though  it  is 
much  reduced  in  modern  times,  and,  as  in  the  instance  of  western 
Europe  and  eastern  Asia,  apparently  almost  eifaced. 
Social  or-ani-  ^^^^  ^uly  csscntial  case  in  which  this  fundamental 

^ '''o"    ^  relation  is  misconceived  or  neglected  is  that  which  is 

the  most  important  of  all — involving,  as  it  does,  social  organization, 
properly  so  called.  The  theory  of  social  organization  is  still  con- 
ceived of  as  absolute  and  isolated,  independent  altogether  of  the 
general  analysis  of  the  corresponding  civilization,  of  which  it  can, 
in  fact,  constitute  only  one  of  the  principal  elements.  This  vice  is 
chargeable  in  an  almost  equal  degree  upon  the  most  opposite 
political  schools,  which  agree  in  abstract  discussions  of  political 
systems,  without  thinking  of  the  coexisting  state  of  civilization,  and 
usually  conclude  with  making  their  immutable  political  type  coin- 
cide with  an  infantile  state  of  human  development.  If  we  ascend 
to  the  philosophical  source  of  this  error,  we  shall  find  it,  I  think,  in 
the  great  theological  dogma  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  This  fundamental 
dogma,  which  reappears,  in  one  form  or  another,-  in  all  religions, 
and  which  is  supported  in  its  intellectual  influence  by  the  natural 
propensity  of  men  to  admire  the  past,  tends,  directly  and  necessa- 
rily, to  make  the  continuous  deterioration  of  society  coincide  with 
the  extension  of  civilization.  We  have  noticed  before  how,  when 
it  passes  from  the  theological  into  the  metaphysical  state,  tliis  dogma 
takes  the  form  of  the  celebrated  hypothesis  of  a  chimerical  state  of 
nature,  superior  to  the  social  state,  and  the  more  remote,  tlie  far- 
ther we  advance  in  civilization.  We  can  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
■extreme  seriousness,  in  a  political  as  well  as  a  philosophical  sense, 
of  an  error  so  completely  incorporated  with  existing  doctrines,  and 
so  deeply  influencing,  in  an  unconscious  way,  our  collective  social 
speculations — the  more  disastrously,  perhaps,  for  not  being  ex- 
pressly maintained  as  a  general  principle.  If  it  were  so  presented, 
it  must  immediately  give  way  before  sound  philosophical  discussion; 
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for  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  many  ideas  in  political  philosophy 
which,  without  having  attained  any  scientific  consistency,  are  obtain- 
ing some  intellectual  ascendency,  through  the  natural  course  of 
events,  or  the  expansion  of  the  general  mind.  For  instance,  all 
enlightened  political  writers  acknowledge  more  or  less  mutual 
relation  between  political  institutions  ;  and  this  is  the  first  direct 
step  toward  the  rational  conception  of  the  agreement  of  the  special 
system  of  institutions  with  the  total  system  of  civilization.  We  now 
see  the  best  thinkers  admitting  a  constant  mutual  con-  p^Y^n^^i  ..n^  co- 
llection between  the  political  and  the  civil  power :  ^''''  ^oi'™, rence. 
which  means,  in  scientific  language,  that  preponderating  social 
forces  always  end  in  assuming  the  direction  of  society.  Such  par- 
tial advances  toward  a  right  view — such  fortunate  feeling  after  the 
right  path,  must  not,  however,  induce  us  to  relax  in  our  require- 
ments of  a  true  philosophical  conception  of  that  general  social 
agreement  which  can  alone  constitute  organization.  Desultory  in- 
dications, more  literary  than  scientific,  can  never  supply  the  place 
of  a  strict  philosophical  doctrine,  as  we  may  see  from  the  fact  that, 
from  Aristotle  downward  (and  even  from  an  earlier  period),  the 
greater  number  of  philosophers  have  constantly  reproduced  the 
famous  aphorism  of  the  necessary  subordination  of  laws  to  manners, 
without  this  germ  of  sound  philosophy  liaving  had  any  efl'ect  on  the 
•  general  habit  of  regarding  institutions  as  independent  of  the  coex- 
isting state  of  civilization — however  strange  it  may  seem  that  such 
a  contradiction  should  live  through  twenty  centuries.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  natural  course  with  intellectual  principles  and  philosophi- 
cal opinions,  as  well  as  with  social  manners  and  political  institu- 
tions. When  once  they  have  obtained  possession  of  men's  minds, 
they  live  on,  notwithstanding  their  admitted  impotence  and  incon- 
venience, giving  occasion  to  more  and  more  serious  inconsistencies, 
till  the  expansion  of  human  reason  originates  new  principles,  of 
equivalent  generality  and  superior  rationality.  We  must  not  there- 
fore take  for  more  than  their  worth  the  desultory  attempts  that  we 
see  made  in  the  right  direction,  but  must  insist  on  the  principle 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  scheme  of  social  organization — the 
necessary  participation  of  the  collective  political  regime  in  the  uni- 
versal consensus  of  the  social  body. 

The  scientific  principle  of  the  relation  between  the  political  and 
the  social  condition  is  simply  this ; — that  there  must  always  be  a 
spontaneous  harmony  between  the  whole  and  tlie  parts  of  the  social 
system,  the  elements  of  which  must  inevitably  be,  sooner  or  later, 
combined  in  a  mode  entirely  conformable  to  their  nature.  It  is 
evident  that  not  only  must  political  institutions  and  social  manners 
on  the  one  hand,  and  manners  and  ideas  on  the  other,  be  always 
mutually  connected  ;  but,  further,  that  .this  consolidated  whole  must 
be  always  connected,  by  its  nature,  with  the  corresponding  state  of 
tlie  integral  development  of  humanity,  considered  i'n  all  its  aspects, 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  activity :  and  the  only  object 
of  any  Dolitical  system  whatever,  temporal  or  spiritual,  is  to  rcgu- 
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late  the  spontaneous  expansion  so  as  best  to  direct  it  toward  its 
determinate  end.  Even  during  revolutionary  periods,  when  the 
harmony  appears  furthest  from  being  duly  realized,  it  still  exists : 
for  without  it  there  would  be  a  total  dissolution  of  the  social  or- 
ganism. During  those  exceptional  seasons,  the  political  regime  is 
still,  in  the  long  run,  in  conformity  with  the  corresponding  state  of 
civilization,  as  the  disturbances  which  are  manifest  in  the  one  pro- 
ceed from  equivalent  derangements  in  the  other.  It  is  observable 
that  when  the  popular  theory  attributes  to  the  legislator  the  per- 
manent power  of  infringing  the  harmony  we  are  speaking  of,  it 
supposes  him  to  be  armed  with  a  sufficient  authority.  But  every 
social  power,  whether  called  authority  or  anything  else,  is  con- 
stituted by  a  corresponding  assent,  spontaneous  or  deliberate,  ex- 
plicit or  implicit,  of  various  individual  wills,  resolved  from  certain 
preparatory  convictions,  to  concur  in  a  common  action,  of  which 
this  power  is  first  the  organ,  and  then  the  regulator.  Thus, 
authority  is  derived  from  concurrence,  and  not  concurrence  from 
authority  (setting  aside  the  necessary  reaction)  :  so  that  no  great 
power  can  arise  otherwise  than  from  the  strongly  prevalent  dis- 
position of  the  society  in  which  it  exists :  and  when  there  is  no 
strong  preponderance,  such  powers  as  exist  are  weak  accordingly : 
and  the  more  extensive  the  society,  the  more  irresistible  is  the  cor- 
respondence. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denying  the  influence 
which,  by  a  necessary  reaction,  the  political  system,  as  a  whole, 
exercises  over  the  general  system  of  civilization,  and  which  is  so 
often  exhibited  in  the  action,  fortunate  or  disastrous,  of  institutions, 
measures,  or  purely  political  events,  even  upon  the  course  of  the 
sciences  and  arts,  in  all  ages  of  society,  and  especially  the  earliest. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  this ;  for  no  one  denies  it.  The  common 
error,  indeed,  is  to  exaggerate  it,  so  as  to  place  the  reaction  before 
the  primary  action.  It  is  evident,  considering  their  scientific  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  that  both  concur  in  creating  that  fundamental 
agreement  of  the  social  organism  which  I  propose  to  set  forth  in  a 
brief  manner,  as  the  philosophical  principle  of  statical  sociology. 
We  shall  have  to  advert  repeatedly  to  the  subject  of  the  general 
correspondence  between  the  political  regime  and  the  contemporary 
state  of  civilization,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  neces- 
sary limits  of  political  action,  and  in  the  chapter  which  I  must 
devote  to  social  statics :  but  I  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  for  these 
explanations  before  pointing  out  that  the  political  system  ought 
always  to  be  regarded  as  relative.  The  relative  point  of  view, 
substituted  for  the  absolute  tendency  of  the  ordinary  theories,  cer- 
tainly constitutes  the  chief  scientific  character  of  the  positive 
philosophy  in  its  political  application.  If,  on  tlie  one  hand,  the 
conception  of  this  connection  between  government  and  civilization 
presents  all  ideas  of  political  good  or  evil  as  necessarily  relative  and 
variable  (which  is  quite  another  thing  than  being  arbitrary),  on  the 
other  hand,  it  provides  a  rational  basis  for  a  positive  theory  of  the 
spontaneous  order  of  Immau  society,  already  vaguely  perceived,  in 
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regard  to  some  minor  relations,  by  that  part  of  the  metaphysical 
polity  which  we  call  political  economy  ;  for,  if  the  value  of  any 
political  system  can  consist  in  nothing  but  its  harmony  with  the 
corresponding  social  state,  it  follows  that  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  and  in  the  absence  of  intervention,  such  a  harmony  must 
necessarily  be  established. 

There  are  two  principal  considerations  which  induce 

,..,  ,!•        1  ,  .J  £>  j.\_  Ti  Interconnection 

me  to  insist  on  this  elementary  idea  oi  the  radical  con-  of  the  sockii  or- 
sensus  proper  to  the  social  organism  :  first,  the  extreme   s»'^^^m. 
philosophical  importance  of  this  master-thought  of  social  statics, 
which  must,  from  its  nature,  constitute  the  rational  basis  of  any 
new  political  philosophy ;  and,  secondly,  in  an  accessory  way,  that 
dynamical  considerations  of  sociology  must  prevail  throughout  the 
rest  of  this  work,  as  being  at  present  more  interesting,  and  therefore 
better  understood ;  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  more  necessary 
to  characterize  now  the  general  spirit  of  social  statics,  which  will 
henceforth  be  treated  only  in  an  indirect  and  implicit  way.     As  all 
artificial  and  voluntary  order  is  simply  a  prolongation  of  the  natural 
and  involuntary  order  to  which  all  human  society  tends,  every  ra- 
tional political  institution  must  rest  upon  an   exact  preparatory 
analysis  of  corresponding  spontaneous  tendencies,  which  alone  can 
furnish  a  sufficiently  solid  basis.     Li  brief,  it  is  our  business  to 
contemplate  order,  that  we  may  perfect  it ;  and  not  to  create  it ; 
which  would  be  impossible.    In  a  scientific  view,  this  master-thought 
of  universal  social  interconnection  becomes  the  consequence  and 
complement  of  a  fundamental  idea  established,  in  our  view  of  biol- 
ogy, as  eminently  proper  to  the  study  of  living  bodies.     Not  that 
this  idea  of  interconnection  is  peculiar  to  that  study :  it  is  neces- 
sarily common  to  all  phenomena ;  but  amidst  immense  difierences 
in  intensity  and  variety,  and  therefore  in  philosophical  importance. 
It  is,  in  fact,  true  that  wherever  there  is  any  system  whatever,  a 
certain  interconnection  must  exist.     The  purely  mechanical  phe- 
nomena of  astronomy  offer  the  first  suggestion  of  it ;  for  the  per- 
turbations of  one  planet  may  sensibly  affect  another,  through  a 
modified  gravitation.     But  the  relation  becomes  closer  and  more 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  and  diminished  generality 
of  the  phenomena,  and  thus,  it  is  in  organic  systems  that  we  must 
look  for  the  fullest  mutual   connection.      Hitherto,  it  had  been 
merely  an  accessory  idea  ;  Init  tlien  it  becomes  the  basis  of  positive 
conceptions  ;  and  it  becomes  more  marked,  the  more  compound  are 
the  organisms,  and  the  more  complex  the  phenomena  in  question, 
— the  animal  interconnection  being  more  complete  than  the  vege- 
table, and  the  human  more  tlian  the  brute  ;  the  nervous  system  be- 
ing the  chief  seat  of  the  biological  interconnection.      The  idea 
must  therefore  be  scientifically  preponderant  in  social  physics,  even 
more  than  in  biology,  where  it  is  so  decisively  recognised  by  the 
best  order  of  students.     But  the  existing  political  philosophy  sup- 
poses the  absence  of  any  such  interconnection  among  the  aspects 
of  society ;  and  it  is  this  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  me 
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now  to  establish  the  point,  leaving  the  illustration  of  it  to  a  future 
portion  of  the  volume.  Its  consideration  is,  in  fact,  as  indispens- 
able in  assigning  its  encyclopaedic  rank  to  social  science  as  we  be- 
fore  saw  it  to  be  in  instituting  Social  Physics  a  science  at  all. 

It  follows  from  this  attribute  that  there  can  be  no  scientific  study 
of  society,  either  in  its  conditions  or  its  movements,  if  it  is  sep- 
arated into  portions,  and  its  divisions  are  studied  apart.  I  have 
already  remarked  upon  this,  in  regard  to  what  is  called  political 
economy.  Materials  may  be  furuished  by  the  observation  of  dif- 
ferent departments ;  and  such  observation  may  be  necessary  for 
that  object ;  but  it  can  not  be  called  science.  The  methodical  di- 
vision of  studies  which  takes  place  in  the  simple  inorganic  sciences 
is  thoroughly  irrational  in  the  recent  and  complex  science  of  soci- 
ety, and  can  produce  no  results.  The  day  may  come  when  some 
sort  of  subdivision  may  be  practicable  and  desirable  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  now  to  anticipate  what  the  principle  of  distribution 
may  be ;  for  the  principle  itself  must  arise  from  the  development 
of  the  science ;  and  that  development  can  take  place  no  otherwise 
than  by  our  formation  of  the  science  as  a  whole.  The  complete 
body  will  indicate  for  itself,  at  the  right  season,  the  particular 
points  which  need  investigation  ;  and  then  will  be  the  time  for  such 
special  study  as  may  be  required.  By  any  other  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, we  shall  only  find  ourselves  encumbered  with  special  dis- 
cussions, badly  instituted,  worse  pursued,  and  accomplishing  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  impeding  the  formation  of  real  science. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  study  social  phenomena  in  the  only  right 
way, — viewing  each  element  in  the  light  of  the  whole  system.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  exercise  such  vigilance  as  that  no  one  of  the 
number  of  contemporary  aspects  shall  be  lost  sight  of.  But  it  is 
the  right  and  the  only  way  ;  and  we  may  perceive  in  it  a  clear 
suggestion  that  this  lofty  study  should  be  reserved  for  the  highest 
order  of  scientific  minds,  better  prepared  than  others,  by  wise 
educational  discipline,  for  sustained  speculative  efforts,  aided  by  an 
habitual  subordination  of  the  passions  to  the  reason.  There  is  no 
need  to  draw  out  any  lengthened  comparison  between  this  state  of 
things  as  it  should  be  and  that  which  is.  And  no  existing  degree 
of  social  disturbance  can  surprise  us  when  we  consider  how  intel- 
lectual anarchy  is  at  the  bottom  of  such  disturbance,  and  see  how 
anarchical  our  intellectual  condition  appears  in  the  presence  of  the 
principle  I  have  laid  down. 

Order  of  statical  Bcforc  WO  go  ou  to  the  subject  of  social  dynamics,  1 
study.  y^w  just  remark  that  the  prominent  interconnection  we 

have  been  considering  prescribes  a  procedure  in  organic  studies 
different  from  that  which  suits  inorganic.  The  metaphysicians 
announce  as  an  aphorism  that  we  should  always,  in  every  kind  of 
study,  proceed  from,  the  simple  to  the  compound :  whereas,  it  ap- 
pears most  rational  to  suppose  that  we  should  follow  that  or  the 
reverse  method,  as  may  best  suit  our  subject.  There  can  be  no  ab- 
solute merit  in  the  method  enjoined,  apart  from  its  suitableness. 
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The  rule  should  rather  be  (and  there  probably  was  a  time  when 
the  two  rules  were  one)  that  we  must  proceed  from  the  more 
known  to  the  less.  Now,  in  the  inorganic  sciences,  the  elements 
are  much  better  known  to  us  than  to  the  whole  which  they  consti- 
tute :  so  that  in  that  case  we  must  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the 
compound.  But  the  reverse  method  is  necessary  in  the  study  of 
Man  and  of  Society ;  Man  and  Society  as  a  whole  being  better 
known  to  us,  and  more  accessible  subjects  of  study,  than  the  parts 
which  constitute  them.  In  exploring  the  universe,  it  is  as  a  whole 
that  it  is  inaccessible  to  us  ;  whereas,  in  investigating  Man  or  So- 
ciety, our  difficulty  is  in  penetrating  the  details.  We  have  seen,  in 
our  survey  of  biology,  that  the  general  idea  of  animal  nature  is 
more  distinct  to  our  minds  than  the  simpler  notion  of  vegetable 
nature  ;  and  that  man  is  the  biological  unity  ;  the  idea  of  Man  be- 
ing at  once  the  most  compound,  and  the  starting-point  of  specula- 
tion in  regard  to  vital  existence.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  two 
halves  of  natural  philosophy,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  one  case  it 
is  the  last  degree  of  composition,  and,  in  the  other,  the  last  degree 
of  simplicity,  that  is  beyond 'the  scope  of  our  research.  As  for 
the  rest,  it  may  obviate  some  danger  of  idle  discussions  to  say  that 
the  positive  philosophy,  subordinating  all  fancies  to  reality,  ex- 
cludes logical  controversies  about  the  absolute  value  of  this  or  that 
method,  apart  from  its  scientific  application.  The  only  ground  of 
preference  being  the  superior  adaptation  of  any  means  to  the  pro- 
posed end,  this  philosophy  may,  without  any  inconsistency,  change 
its  order  of  proceeding  when  the  one  first  tried  is  found  to  be  in- 
ferior to  its  converse : — a  discovery  of  which  there  is  no  fear  in 
regard  to  the  question  we  have  now  been  examining. 

Passing  on  from  statical  to  dynamical  sociology,  we 
will  contemplate  the  philosophical  conception  which  '^''""'"'  ^  ^■ 
should  govern  our  study  of  the  movement  of  society.  Part  of  this 
subject  is  already  despatched,  from  the  explanations  made  in  con- 
nection with  statics  having  simplified  the  chief  difficulties  of  the 
case.  And  social  dynamics  will  be  so  prominent  throughout  the 
rest  of  this  work,  that  I  may  reduce  within  very  small  compass 
what  I  have  to  say  now  under  that  head. 

Though  the  statical  view  of  society  is  the  basis  of  sociology,  the 
dynamical  view  is  not  only  the  more  interesting  of  the  two,  but  the 
more  marked  in  its  philosophical  character  from  its  being  more  dis- 
tinguished from  biology  by  the  master-thought  of  continuous  prog- 
ress, or  rather,  of  the  gradual  development  of  humanity.  If  I  were 
writing  a  methodical  treatise  on  political  philosophy,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  offer  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  individual  impul- 
sions which  make  up  the  progressive  force  of  the  human  race,  by 
referring  them  to  that  instinct  which  results  from  the  concurrence 
of  all  our  natural  tendencies,  and  Avhich  urges  man  to  develop  the 
whole  of  his  life,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  as  far  as  his  cir- 
cumstances allow.  But  this  view  is  admitted  by  all  enliglitened 
philosophers  ;  so  that  I  may  proceed  at  once  to  consider  tlie  con  tin- 
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uous  succession  of  human  development,  regarded  in  the  whole  race, 
as  if  humanity  were  one.  For  clearness,  we  may  take  advantage 
of  Condorcet's  device  of  supposing  a  single  nation  to  which  we  may 
refer  all  the  consecutive  social  modifications  actually  witnessed 
among  distinct  peoples.  This  rational  fiction  is  nearer  the  reality 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  suppose ;  for,  in  a  political  view,  the 
true  successors  of  such  or  such  a  people  are  certainly  those  who, 
taking  up  and  carrying  out  their  primitive  endeavors,  have  pro- 
longed their  social  progress,  whatever  may  be  the  soil  which  they 
inhabit,  or  even  the  race  from  which  they  spring.  In  brief,  it  is 
political  continuity  which  regulates  sociological  succession,  though 
the  having  a  common  country  must  usually  afi"ect  this  continuity  in 
a  high  degree.  As  a  scientific  artifice  merely,  however,  I  shall  em- 
ploy this  hypothesis,  and  on  the  ground  of  its  manifest  utility. 

The  true  general  spirit  of  social  dynamics  then  con- 
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sists  m  conceiving  oi  each  oi  these  consecutive  social 
states  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  preceding,  and  the  indispensa- 
ble mover  of  the  following,  according  to  the  axiom  of  Leibnitz — the 
present  is  big  with  the  future.  In  this  view,  the  object  of  science 
is  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern  this  continuity,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  determines  the  course  of  human  development.  In 
short,  social  dynamics  studies  the  laws  of  succession,  while  social 
statics  inquires  into  those  of  co-existence ;  so  that  the  use  of  the 
first  is  to  furnisli  the  true  theory  of  progress  to  political  practice, 
while  the  second  performs  the  same  service  in  regard  to  order  ;  and 
this  suitability  to  the  needs  of  modern  society  is  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  the  philosophical  character  of  such  a  combination, 
pioiiiicp  i.y  nat.  I^  ^hc  cxistcuce  of  sociological  laws  has  been  estab- 
ur»i  h.ws.  lished  in  the  more  difficult  and  uncertain  case  of  the 

statical  condition,  we  may  assume  that  they  will  not  be  questioned 
in  the  dynamical  province.  In  all  times  and  places,  the  ordinary 
course  of  even  our  brief  individual  life  has  disclosed  certain  remark- 
able modifications  which  have  occurred,  in  various  ways,  in  the 
social  state  ;  and  all  the  most  ancient  representations  of  human  life 
bear  unconscious  and  most  interesting  testimony  to  this,  apart  from 
all  systematic  estimate  of  the  fact.  Now  it  is  the  slow,  continu- 
ous accumulation  of  these  successive  changes  which  gradually  con- 
stitutes the  social  movement,  whose  steps  are  ordinarily  marked 
by  generations,  as  the  most  appreciable  elementary  variations  are 
wrought  by  the  constant  renewal  of  adults.  At  a  time  when  the 
average  rapidity  of  this  progression  seems  to  all  eyes  to  be  remark- 
ably accelerated,  the  reality  of  the  movement  can  not  be  disputed, 
even  by  those  who  most  abhor  it.  The  only  question  is  about  the 
constant  subjection  of  these  great  dynamical  phenomena  to  invaria- 
ble natural  laws,  a  proposition  about  which  there  is  no  question  to 
any  one  who  takes  his  stand  on  positive  philosophy.  It  is  easy 
however  to  establish,  from  any  point  of  view,  that  the  successive 
modifications  of  society  have  always  taken  place  in  a  determinate 
order,  the  rational  explanation  of  which  is  already  possible  in  so 
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many  cases  that  we  may  confidently  hope  to  recognise  it  ultimately 
in  all  the  rest.  So  remarkable  is  the  steadiness  of  this  order, 
moreover,  that  it  exhibits  an  exact  parallelism  of  development 
among  distinct  and  independent  populations,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  the  historical  portion  of  this  volume.  Since,  then,  the 
existence  of  the  social  movement  is  unquestionable,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  succession  of  social  states  is  never  arbi- 
trary, we  can  not  but  regard  this  continuous  phenomenon  as  subject 
to  natural  laws  as  positive  as  those  which  govern  all  other  phenom- 
ena, though  more  complex.  There  is  in  fact  no  intellectual  alterna- 
tive ;  and  thus  it  is  evident  that  it  is  on  the  ground  of  social  science 
that  the  great  conflict  must  soon  terminate  which  has  gone  on  for 
three  centuries  between  the  positive  and  the  theologico-metaphysi- 
cal  spirit.  Banished  for  ever  from  all  other  classes  of  speculation, 
in  principle  at  least,  the  old  philosophies  now  prevail  in  social  sci- 
ence alone ;  and  it  is  from  this  domain  that  they  have  to  be  exclu- 
ded, by  the  conception  of  the  social  movement  being  subject  to 
invariable  natural  laws,  instead  of  to  any  will  whatever. 

^  Though  the  fundamental  laws  of  social  interconnection  are  espe- 
cially verified  in  this  condition  of  movement,  and  though  there  is  a 
necessary  unity  in  this  phenomenon,  it  may  be  usefully  applied,  for 
preparatory  purposes,  to  the  separate  elementary  aspects  of  human 
existence,  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and,  finally,  political, — their 
mutual  relation  being  kept  in  view.  Now,  in  whichever  of  these 
ways  we  regard,  as  a  whole,  the  movement  of  humanity,  from  the 
earliest  periods  till  now,  we  shall  find  that  the  various  steps  are 
connected  in  a  determinate  order ;  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when 
we  investigate  the  laws  of  this  succession.  I  need  refer  here  only 
to  the  intellectual  evolution,  which  is  the  most  distinct  and  unques- 
tionable of  all,  as  it  has  been  the  least  impeded  and  most  advanced 
of  any,  and  has  therefore  been  usually  taken  for  guidance.  The 
chief  part  of  this  evolution,  and  that  which  has  most  influe*.iced  the 
general  progression,  is  no  doubt  the  development  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  from  the  primitive  labors  of  such  philosophers  as  Thales  and 
Pythagoras  to  those  of  men  like  Lagrange  and  Bichat.  Now,  no 
enlightened  man  can  doubt  that,  in  this  long  succession  of  effort? 
and  discoveries,  the  human  mind  has  pursued  a  determinate  course, 
the  exact  preparatory  knowledge  of  which  might  have  allowed  a 
cultivated  reason  to  foresee  the  progress  proper  to  each  period. 
Though  the  historical  considerations  cited  in  previous  pages  were 
only  incidental,  any  one  may  recognise  in  them  numerous  and  indis- 
putable examples  of  this  necessary  succession,  more  complex  pei- 
haps,  but  not  more  arbitrary  than  any  natural  law,  whether  in  reganl 
to  the  development  of  each  separate  science,  or  to  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  different  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
we  have  already  seen,  in  various  signal  instances,  that  the  chief 
progress  of  each  period,  and  even  of  each  generation,  was  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  immediately  preceding  state  ;  so  that  the  men  of 
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genius,  to  whom  such  progression  has  been  too  exclusively  attrib- 
uted, are  essentially  only  the  proper  organs  of  a  predetermined 
movement,  which  would,  in  their  absence,  have  found  other  issues. 
We  find  a  verification  of  this  in  history,  which  shows  that  various 
eminent  men  were  ready  to  make  the  same  great  discovery  at  the 
same  time,  whilo  the  discovery  required  only  one  organ.  All  the 
parts  of  the  human  evolution  admit  of  analogous  observations,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  though  they  are  more  complex  and  less 
obvious  than  that  which  I  have  just  cited.  The  natural  progression 
of  the  arts  of  life  is  abundantly  evident ;  and  in  our  direct  study 
of  social  dynamics  we  shall  find  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
exception  of  the  fine  arts,  which  will  be  found  to  oppose  no  contra- 
diction to  the  general  course  of  human  progression.  As  to  that 
part  of  the  movement  which  appears  at  present  to  be  at  least 
reducible  to  natural  laws,  the  political  movement  (still  supposed  to 
be  governed  by  wills  of  adequate  power),  it  is  as  clear  as  in  any 
other  case  that  political  systems  have  exhibited  an  historical  suc- 
cession, according  to  a  traceable  filiation,  in  a  determinate  order, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  show  to  be  even  more  inevitable  than  that 
of  the  different  states  of  human  intelligence. 

The  interconnection  which  we  have  examined  and  established  in  a 
statical  view  may  aid  us  in  developing  the  conception  of  the  exist- 
ence of  positive  laws  in  social  dynamics.  Unless  the  movement 
was  determined  by  those  laws,  it  would  occasion  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  social  system.  Now,  that  interconnection  simplifies  and 
strengthens  the  preparatory  indications  of  dynamic  order ;  for,  when 
it  has  once  been  shown  in  any  relation,  we  are  authorized  to  extend 
it  to  all  others  ;  and  this  unites  all  the  partial  proofs  that  we  can 
successively  obtain  of  the  reality  of  this  scientific  conception.  In 
the  choice  and  the  application  of  these  verifications,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  laws  of  social  dynamics  are  most  recognisable 
when  they  relate  to  the  largest  societies,  in  which  secondary  dis- 
turbances have  the  smallest  efiect.  Again,  these  fundamental  laws 
oecome  the  more  irresistible,  and  therefore  the  more  appreciable, 
in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  civilization  upon  which 
they  operate,  because  the  social  movement  becomes  more  distinct 
and  certain  with  every  conquest  over  accidental  influences.  As  for 
the  philosophical  co-ordination  of  these  preparatory  evidences,  the 
combination  of  which  is  important  to  science,  it  is  clear  that  the 
social  evolution  must  be  more  inevitably  subject  to  natural  laws, 
the  more  compound  are  the  phenomena,  and  the  less  perceptible, 
therefore,  the  irregularities  which  arise  from  individual  influences. 
This  shows  how  inconsistent  it  is,  for  instance,  to  suppose  the  sci- 
intific  movement  to  be  subject  to  positive  laws,  while  the  political 
jiovement  is  regarded  as  arbitrary  ;  for  the  latter,  being  more  com- 
posite, must  overrule  individual  disturbances,  and  be  therefore  more 
evid.mtly  predetermined  than  the  former,  in  which  individual  genius 
mast  have  more  power.     Any  paradoxical  appearance  wliich  thin 
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statement   may  exhibit  will   disappear  in  the  course  of  further 
examination. 

If  I  confined  myself  strictly  to  a  scientific  view,  I  mifjht  satisfy 
myself  with  proving  the  fact  of  social  progression,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  question  of  human  perfectibility.  But  so  much 
time  and  effort  are  wasted  in  groundless  speculation  on  that  inter- 
esting question,  argued  as  it  is  on  the  supposition  that  political 
events  are  arbitrarily  determined,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
it  in  passing ;  and  the  more,  because  it  may  serve  as  a  natural 
transition  to  the  estimate  of  the  limits  of  political  action. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  metaphysical  No'o-,.f Human 
controversy  aljout  the  absolute  happiness  of  Man  at  P''f-<tibiiity. 
different  stages  of  civilization.  As  the  happiness  of  every  man  de- 
pends on  the  harmony  between  the  development  of  his  various  fac- 
ulties and  the  entire  system  of  the  circumstances  which  govern  his 
life  ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  this  equilibrium  always  establishes 
itself  spontaneously  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
in  a  positive  way,  either  by  sentiment  or  reasoning,  the  individual 
welfare  which  belongs  to  social  situations  that  can  never  be  brought 
into  direct  comparison :  and  therefore  the  question  of  the  happi- 
ness of  different  animal  organisms,  or  of  their  two  sexes,  is  merely 
impracticable  and  unintelligible.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is 
of  the  effect  of  the  social  evolution,  which  is  so  undeniable  that 
there  is  no  reasoning  with  any  one  who  does  not  admit  it  as  the 
basis  of  the  inquiry.  The  only  ground  of  discussion  is  whether 
development  and  improvement, — the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
aspect, — are  one  ;  whether  the  development  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  amelioration,  or  progress,  properly  so 
called.  To  me  it  appears  tliat  the  amelioration  is  as  unquestionable 
as  the  development  from  which  it  proceeds,  provided  we  regard  it 
as  subject,  like  the  development  itself,  to  limits,  general  and  spe- 
cial, which  science  will  be  found  to  prescribe.  The  chimerical 
notion  of  unlimited  perfectibility  is  thus  at  once  excluded.  Taking 
the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  not  any  one  people,  it  appears  that 
human  development  brings  after  it,  in  two  ways,  an  ever-growing 
amelioration,  first,  in  the  radical  condition  of  Man,  which  no  one 
disputes  ;  and  next,  in  his  corresponding  faculties,  which  is  a  view 
much  less  attended  to.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  human  existence,  both  by  the  increasing 
action  of  Man  on  his  environment  through  the  advancement  of  the 
sciences  and  arts,  and  by  the  constant  amelioration  of  his  customs 
and  manners ;  and  again,  by  the  gradual  improvement  in  social 
organization.  We  shall  presently  see  that  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  are  charged  with  political  retrogression,  the  progress  was  more 
political  than  any  other.  One  fact  is  enough  to  silence  sophistical 
declamation  on  this  subject ;  the  continuous  increase  of  population 
all  over  the  globe,  as  a  consequence  of  civilization,  while  the  wants 
of  individuals  are,  as  a  whole,  better  satisfied  at  the  same  time. 
The  tendency  to  improvement  must  be  highly  spontaneous  and  irre- 
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sistible  to  have  persevered  notwithstanding  the  enormous  faults — 
political  faults  especially — which  have  at  all  times  absorbed  or  neu- 
tralized the  greater  pari;  of  our  social  forces.  Even  throughout 
the  revolutionary  period,  in  spite  of  the  marked  discordance  be- 
tween the  political  system  and  the  general  state  of  civilization,  the 
improvement  has  proceeded,  not  only  in  physical  and  intellectual, 
but  also  in  moral  respects,  though  the  transient  disorganization 
could  not  but  disturb  the  natural  evolution.  As  for  the  other 
aspect  of  the  question,  the  gradual  and  slow  improvement  of  human 
nature,  within  narrow  limits,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  reject 
altogether  the  principle  proposed  (with  great  exaggeration,  how- 
ever) by  Lamarck,  of  the  necessary  influence  of  a  homogeneous 
and  continuous  exercise  in  producing,  in  every  animal  organism, 
and  especially  in  Man,  an  organic  improvement,  susceptible  of  be- 
ing established  in  the  race,  after  a  sufficient  persistence.  If  we 
take  the  best-marked  case — that  of  intellectual  development,  it 
seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  there  is  a  superior  aptitude  for 
mental  combinations,  independent  of  all  culture,  among  highly- 
civilized  people ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  an  inferioi 
aptitude  among  nations  that  are  less  advanced, — the  average  intel- 
lect of  the  members  of  those  societies  being  taken  for  observation. 
The  intellectual  faculties  are,  it  is  true,  more  modified  than  the 
others  by  the  social  evolution :  but  then  they  have  the  smallest  rel- 
ative effect  in  the  individual  human  constitution :  so  that  we  are 
authorized  to  infer  from  their  amelioration  a  proportionate  improve- 
ment in  aptitudes  that  are  more  marked  and  equally  exercised.  In 
regard  to  morals,  particularly,  I  think  it  indisputable  that  the 
gradual  development  of  humanity  favors  a  growing  preponderance 
of  the  noblest  tendencies  of  our  nature, — as  I  hope  to  prove  further 
on.  The  lower  instincts  continue  to  manifest  themselves  in  modi- 
fied action,  but  their  less  sustained  and  more  repressed  exercise 
must  tend  to  debilitate  them  by  degrees  ;  and  their  increasing  reg- 
ulation certainly  brings  them  into  involuntary  concurrence  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  social  economy ;  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  least  marked  organisms,  which  constitute  a  vast  majority. 
These  two  aspects  of  social  evolution,  then, — the  development  which 
brings  after  it  the  improvement, — we  may  consider  to  be  admitted 
as  facts. 

Adhering  to  our  relative,  in  opposition  to  the  absolute  view,  we 
must  conclude  the  social  state,  regarded  as  a  whole,  to  have  been 
as  perfect,  in  each  period,  as  the  co-existing  condition  of  humanity 
and  of  its  environment  would  allow.  Without  this  view,  history 
would  be  incomprehensible  ;  and  the  relative  view  is  as  indispensa- 
ble in  regard  to  progress,  as,  in  considering  social  statics,  we  saw 
it  to  be  in  regard  to  order.  If,  in  a  statical  view,  the  various  social 
elements  oan  not  but  maintain  a  spontaneous  harmony,  which  is  the 
til  st  principle  of  order  ;  neither  can  any  of  them  help  being  as  ad- 
vanced, at  any  period,  as  the  whole  system  of  influences  jiermits. 
Ill  either  case,  the  harmony  and  the  movement  arc  the  result  of  in- 
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variable  natural  laws  which  produce  all  phenomena  whatever  and 
are  more  obscure  in  social  science  merely  on  account  of  the  greater 
complexity  of  the  phenomena  concerned. 

And  now  occurs,  as  the  last  aspect  of  social  dynam-  Limits  or  poiiti- 
ics,  the  question  of  the  general  limits  of  political  action.  "^"^  «'''°"- 
No  enlightened  man  can  be  blind  to  the  necessary  existence  of  such 
limits,  which  can  be  ignored  only  on  the  old  theological  supposition 
of  the  legislator  being  merely  the  organ  of  a  direct  and  continuous 
Providence,  which  admits  of  no  limits.  We  need  not  stop  to  con- 
fute that  hypothesis,  which  has  no  existence  but  in  virtue  of  ancient 
habits  of  thought.  In  any  case,  human  action  is  very  limited,  in 
spite  of  all  aids  from  concurrence  and  ingenious  methods  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  why  social  action  should  be  exempt  from  this 
restriction,  which  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
natural  laws.  Through  all  the  self-assertions  of  human  pride,  every 
statesman  of  experience  knows  well  the  reality  of  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed to  political  action  by  the  aggregate  of  social  influences,  to 
which  he  must  attribute  tlie  ftiilure  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
projects  which  he  had  secretly  cherished  ;  and  perhaps  the  convic- 
tion is  most  thorough,  while  most  carefully  hidden,  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  powerful  of  statesmen,  because  his  inability  to  struggle 
against  natural  laws  must  be  decisive  in  proportion  to  his  implica- 
tion with  them.  Seeing  that  social  science  would  be  impossible  in 
the  absence  of  this  principle,  we  need  not  dwell  further  upon  it,  but 
may  proceed  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  new  political  philosophy 
to  determine,  with  all  the  precision  that  the  subject  admits,  what  is 
the  nature  of  their  limits,  general  or  special,  permanent  or  temporary. 

Two  questions  are  concerned  here :  first,  in  what  way  the  course 
of  human  development  may  be  affected  by  the  aggregate  of  causes 
of  variation  which  may  be  applied  to  it ;  and  next,  what  share  the 
voluntary  and  calculated  action  of  our  political  combinations  may 
have  among  these  modifying  influences.  The  first  question  is  by- 
far  the  most  important,  both  because  it  is  a  general  principle,  which 
the  second  is  not,  and  because  it  is  fully  accessible,  which,  again, 
the  second  is  not. 

We  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  social  phe-  gg^.j^,  phe„om- 
nomena  may,  from  their  complexity,  be  more  easily  pna  modifiniiie. 
modified  than  any  others,  according  to  the  law  Avhich  was  estab- 
lished to  that  effect  on  preceding  pages.  Thus,  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion are  wider  in  regard  to  sociological  than  any  other  laws.  If, 
then,  human  intervention  holds  the  same  proportionate  rank  among 
modifying  influences  as  it  is  natural  at  first  to  suppose,  its  influence 
must  be  more  considerable  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  other,  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  is  the  first  sci- 
entific foundation  of  all  rational  hopes  of  a  systematic  reformation 
of  humanity ;  and  on  this  ground  illusions  of  this  sort  certainly  ap- 
pear more  excusable  than  on  any  other  suliject.  But  though  modi- 
ficatians,  from  all  causes,  are  greater  in  the  case  of  political  than 
of  simpler  phenomena,  still  they  can  never  be  more  than  modifica* 
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dons :  that  is,  they  will  always  be  in  sul)jection  to  those  funda 
mental  laws,  whether  statical  or  dynamical,  which  regulate  the 
harmony  of  the  social  elements,  and  the  filiation  of  their  successive 
variations.  There  is  no  disturbing  influence,  exterior  or  human, 
which  can  make  incompatible  elements  co-exist  in  the  political  sys- 
tem, nor  change  in  any  way  the  natural  laws  of  the  development  of 
humanity.  The  inevitable  gradual  preponderance  of  continuous 
influences,  however  imperceptible  their  power  may  be  at  first,  if? 
now  admitted  with  regard  to  all  natural  phenomena ;  and  it  must 
be  applied  to  social  plienomena,  whenever  the  same  method  of  phi- 
losophizing is  extended  to  them.  What  then  are  the  modifications 
of  which  the  social  organism  and  social  life  are  susceptible,  if  noth- 
ing can  alter  the  laws  either  of  harmony  or  of  succession  ?  The 
answer  is  that  modifications  act  upon  the  intensity  and  secondary 
operation  of  phenomena,  but  without  affecting  their  nature  or  their 
filiation.  To  suppose  that  tliey  could,  would  be  to  exalt  the 
disturbing  above  the  fundamental  cause,  and  would  destroy  the 
whole  economy  of  laws.  In  the  political  system  this  principle 
of  positive  philosophy  shows  that,  in  a  statical  view,  any  possible 
variations  can  affect  only  the  intensity  of  the  different  tendencies 
belonging  to  each  social  situation,  without  in  any  way  hindering  or 
producing,  or,  in  a  word,  changing  the  nature  of,  those  tendencies ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  in  a  dynamical  view,  the  progress  of  the  race 
must  be  considered  susceptible  of  modification  only  with  regard  to 
its  speed,  and  without  any  reversal  in  the  order  of  development,  or 
any  interval  of  any  importance  being  overleaped.  These  variations 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  animal  organism,  with  the  one  differ- 
ence that  in  sociology  they  are  more  complex  ;  and,  as  we  saw  that 
the  limits  of  variation  remain  to  be  established  in  biology,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  sociology  should  be  more  advanced.  But  all 
we  want  here  is  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  law, 
in  regard  both  to  social  statics  and  dynamics ;  and  looking  at  it 
from  both  points  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  question  its 
truth.  In  the  intellectual  order  of  phenomena,  for  instance,  there 
is  no  accidental  influence,  nor  any  individual  superiority,  which  can 
transfer  to  one  period  the  discoveries  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
age,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  human  mind  ;  nor  can  there  be  the 
reverse  case  of  postponement.  The  history  of  the  sciences  settles 
the  question  of  the  close  dependence  of  even  the  most  eminent  indi- 
vidual genius  on  the  contemporary  state  of  the  human  mind  ;  and 
this  is  above  all  remarkable  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  meth- 
ods of  investigation,  either  in  the  way  of  reasoning  or  experiment. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  regard  to  the  arts ;  and  especially  in 
wliatever  depends  on  mechanical  means  in  substitution  for  human 
action.  And  there  is  not,  in  reality,  any  more  room  for  doul)t  in 
the  case  of  moral  development,  the  character  of  which  is  certainly 
determined,  in  each  period,  by  the  corresponding  state  of  the  social 
evolution,  whatever  may  be  the  modifications  caused  by  education 
or  individual  organization.     Each  of  the  leading  modes  of  social 
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-existence  determines  for  itself  a  certain  system  of  morals  and  man- 
ners, the  common  aspect  of  which  is  easily  recognised  in  all  indi 
viduals,  in  the  midst  of  their  characteristic  differences  ;  for  instance, 
there  is  a  state  of  human  life  in  which  the  best  individual  natures 
contract  a  habit  of  ferocity,  from  which  very  inferior  natures  easily 
emancipate  themselves,  in  a  better  state  of  society.  The  case  is 
the  same,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  our  historical  analysis  Avill 
hereafter  show.  And  in  fact,  if  we  were  to  review  all  the  facts  and 
reflections  which  establish  the  existence  of  the  limits  of  variation, 
whose  principle  I  have  just  laid  down,  we  should  find  ourselves 
reproducing  in  successioif  all  the  proofs  of  the  sul)jection  of  social 
phenomena  to  invariable  laws  ;  because  the  principle  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  strict  application  of  the  philosophical  conception. 

We  can  not  enlarge  upon  the  second  head  :  that  is,  ordfi- of  modify 
the  classification  of  modifying  influences  according  to  "'s  infliiences. 
their  respective  importance.  If  such  a  classification  is  not  yet 
established  in  biology,  it  would  be  premature  indeed  to  attempt  it 
in  social  science.  Thus,  if  the  three  chief  causes  of  social  varia- 
tion appear  to  me  to  result  from,  first,  race  ;  secondly,  climate ; 
thirdly,  political  action  in  its  whole  scientific  extent,  it  would 
answer  none  of  our  present  purposes  to  inquire  here  whether  this 
or  some  other  is  the  real  order  of  their  importance.  The  political 
influences  are  the  only  ones  really  open  to  our  intervention ;  and 
to  that  head  general  attention  must  be  directed,  though  with  great 
care  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  that  class  of  influences  must  be 
the  most  important  because  it  is  the  most  immediately  interesting 
to  us.  It  is  owing  to  such  an  illusion  as  this  that  observers  who 
believe  themselves  emancipated  from  old  prejudices  can  not  obtain 
sociological  knowledge,  because  they  enormously  exaggerate  the 
power  of  political  action.  Because  political  operations,  temporal 
or  spiritual,  can  have  no  social  efficacy  but  in  as  far  as  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  corresponding  tendencies  of  the  human  mind, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  produced  what  is  in  reality  occasioned 
by  a  spontaneous  evolution,  which  is  less  conspicuous,  and  easily 
overlooked.  Such  a  mistake  proceeds  in  neglect  of  numerous  and 
marked  cases  in  history,  in  which  the  most  prodigious  political 
authority  has  left  no  lasting  traces  of  its  well-sustained  develop- 
ment, because  it  moved  in  a  contrary  direction  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion;  as  in  the  instances  of  Julian,  of  Philip  II.,  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  etc.  The  inverse  cases,  unhappily  too  few,  are  still 
more  decisive ;  those  cases  in  which  political  action,  sustained  by 
an  equally  powerful  authority,  has  nevertheless  fiiilod  in  the  pursuit 
of  amelioi-ations  that  were  premature,  though  in  accordance  with 
the  social  movement  of  the  time.  Intellectual  history,  as  well  as 
political,  furnishes  examples  of  this  kind  in  abundance.  It  has 
been  sensibly  remarked  by  Fergusson,  that  even  the  action  of  one 
nation  upon  another,  whether  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  thougli  the 
most  intense  of  all  social  forces,  can  effect  merely  sucli  modifica- 
tions as  are  in  accordance  with  its  existins;  tendencies:  so  that,  in 
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fact,  the  action  merely  accelerates  or  extends  a  development  whicb 
would  have  taken  place  without  it.  In  politics,  as  in  science,  op- 
iiortuneness  is  always  the  main  condition  of  all  great  and  durabla 
influence,  whatever  may  be  the  personal  value  of  the  superior  man 
to  whom  the  multitude  attribute  social  action  of  which  he  is  merely 
the  fortunate  organ.  The  power  of  the  individual  over  the  race  i» 
subject  to  these  general  limits,  even  when  the-eftects,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  are  as  easy  as  possible  to  produce.  In  revolutionary  times, 
for  instance,  those  who  are  proud  of  having  aroused  anarchical 
passions  in  their  contemporaries  do  not  see  that  their  miserable 
triumph  is  due  to  a  spontaneous  disposition,  determined  by  the 
aggregate  of  the  corresponding  social  state,  which  has  produced  a 
provisional  and  partial  relaxation  of  the  general  harmony.  As  for 
the  rest,  it  being  ascertained  that  there  are  limits  of  variation 
among  social  phenomena,  and  modifications  dependent  on  system- 
atic political  action  ;  and  as  the  scientific  principle  which  is  to 
describe  such  modifications  is  now  known ;  the  influence  and  scope 
of  that  principle  must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  direct 
development  of  social  science,  applied  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
corresponding  state  of  circumstances.  It  is  by  such  estimates, 
empirically  attempted,  that  men  of  genius  have  been  guided  in  all 
great  and  profound  action  upon  humanity  in  any  way  whatever  ; 
and  it  is  only  thus  that  they  have  been  able  to  rectify,  in  a  rough 
way,  the  illusory  suggestions  of  the  irrational  doctrines  in  which 
they  were  educated.  Everywhere,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  foresight 
is  the  true  source  of  action. 

The  inaccurate  intellectual  habits  which  as  yet  prevail  in  politi- 
cal philosophy  may  induce  an  apprehension  that,  according  to  such 
considerations  as  those  just  presented,  the  new  science  of  Social 
Physics  may  reduce  us  to  mere  observation  of  human  events,  ex 
eluding  all  continuous  intervention.  It  is,  however,  certain  that, 
while  dissipating  all  ambitious  illusions  about  the  indefinite  action 
of  Man  on  civilization,  the  principle  of  rational  iiu/Lts  to  political 
action  establishes,  in  the  most  exact  and  unquestionable  manner, 
•  the  true  point  of  contact  between  social  theory  and  practice.  It  is 
by  this  principle  only  that  political  art  can  assume  a  systematic 
character,  by  its  release  from  arbitrary  principles  mingled  with 
empirical  notions.  It  is  thus  only  that  political  art  can  pass  up- 
ward as  medical  art  has  done ;  the  two  cases  being  strongly  analo- 
gous. As  political  intervention  can  have  no  efficacy  unless  it  rests 
on  corresponding  tendencies  of  the  political  organism  or  life,  so  as 
to  aid  its  spontaneous  development,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
understand  the  natural  laws  of  harmony  and  succession  which  deter- 
mine, in  every  period,  and  under  every  social  aspect,  what  the  hu- 
man evolution  is  prepared  to  produce,  pointing  out,  at  the  same 
time,  the  chief  obstacles  which  may  be  got  rid  of.  It  would  be 
exaggerating  the  scope  of  such  an  art  to  suppose  it  capable  of  ob- 
viating, in  all  cases,  the  violent  disturbances  which  are  occasioned 
by  impediments  to  the  natural  evolution.     In  the  highly  complex 
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social  organism,  maladies  and  crises  are  necessarily  even  more  in- 
evitable than  in  the  individual  organism.  But,  though  science  i9 
powerless  for  the  moment  amidst  wild  disorder  and  extravagance, 
it  may  palliate  and  abridge  the  crises,  by  understanding  their  char- 
acter and  foreseeing  their  issue,  and  by  more  or  less  intervention, 
where  any  is  possible.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  and  more  than 
in  other  cases,  the  office  of  science  is,  not  to  govern,  but  to  modify 
phenomena;  and  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  their 
laws. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  what  is  the  function  of  social  science.  With- 
out extolling  or  condemning  political  facts,  science  regards  them 
as  subjects  of  observation :  it  contemplates  each  phenomenon  in  its 
harmony  with  co-existing  phenomena,  and  in  its  connection  with 
the  foregoing  and  the  following  state  of  human  development :  it  en- 
deavors to  discover,  from  both  points  of  view,  the  general  relations 
which  connected  all  social  phenomena:  and  each  of  them  is  ex- 
plained, in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  when  it  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  whole  of  the  existing  situation,  and  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  movement.  Favoring  the  social  sentiment  in  the 
highest  degree,  this  science  fulfils  the  famous  suggestion  of  Pascal, 
by  representing  the  whole  human  race,  past,  present,  and  future,  as 
constituting  a  vast  and  eternal  social  unit,  whose  different  organs, 
individual  and  national,  concur,  in  their  various  modes  and  degrees, 
in  the  evolution  of  humanity.  Leading  us  on,  like  every  other  sci- 
ence, with  as  much  exactness  as  the  extreme  complexity  of  its 
phenomena  allows,  to  a  systematic  prevision  of  the  events  which 
must  result  from  either  a  given  situation  or  a  given  aggregate  of 
antecedents,  political  science  enlightens  political  art,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  tendencies  which  should  be  aided,  but  as  to  the  chief 
means  that  should  be  employed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  useless  or  ephem- 
eral and  therefore  dangerous  action  ;  in  short,  all  waste  of  any  kind 
of  social  force. 

This  examination  of  the  general  spirit  of  political  Mp^,,^  ^f  jn^es- 
philosophy  has  been  much  more  difficult  than  the  same  tg^'i-". 
process  in  regard  to  any  established  science.  The  next  step,  now 
that  this  is  accomplished,  is  to  examine,  according  to  my  usual 
method,  the  means  of  investigation  proper  to  Social  science.  In 
virtue  of  a  law  before  recognised,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  Sociology 
a  more  varied  and  developed  system  of  resources  than  in  any  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  while  yet,  this 
extension  of  means  does  not  compensate  for  the  increased  imperfec- 
tion arising  from  the  intricacy.  The  extension  of  the  means  is 
also  more  difficult  to  verify  than  in  any  prior  case,  from  the  novelty 
of  the  subject ;  and  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  such  a  sketch  as  I 
must  present  here  will  command  such  confidence  as  will  arise  when 
a  complete  survey  of  the  science  shall  have  confirmed  what  I  now 
offer. 

As  Social  Physics  assumes  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  sciences 
after  all  the  rest  and  therefore  dependent  on  them,  its  means  of 
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investigation  must  be  of  two  kinds :  those  which  are  peculiar  tc 

itself,  and  which  may  be  called  direct,  and  those  whicli  arise  from 

the  connectioii  of  sociology  with  the  other  sciences  ;  and  these  last, 

Diivct  nje  .lis    ^^^*^8''^  iudircct,  are  as  indispensable  as  the  first.     I 

shall  review,  first,  the  direct  resources  of  the  science. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  there  are  three  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding : — by  Observation,  Experiment,  and  Comparison. 

Very  imperfect  and  even  vicious  notions  prevail  at 
present  as  to  what  Observation  can  be  and  can  efl'ect  in 
social  science.  The  chaotic  state  of  doctrine  of  the  last  century 
has  extended  to  Method;  and  amidst  our  intellectual  disorgani- 
zation, difficulties  have  been  magnified ;  precautionary  methods, 
experimental  and  rational,  have  been  broken  up ;  and  even  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  social  knowledge  by  observation  has  been 
dogmatically  denied ;  but  if  tlie  sophisms  put  forth  on  this  subject 
were  true,  they  would  destroy  the  certainty,  not  only  of  social  sci- 
ence, but  of  all  the  simpler  and  more  perfect  ones  that  have  gone 
before.  The  ground  of  doubt  assigned  is  the  uncertainty  of  human 
testimony ;  but  all  the  sciences,  up  to  the  most  simple,  require 
proofs  of  testimony :  that  is,  in  the  elaboration  of  the  most  positive 
theories,  we  have  to  admit  observations  which  could  not  be  directly 
made,  nor  even  repeated,  by  those  who  use  them,  and  the  reality 
of  which  rests  only  on  the  faithful  testimony  of  the  original  investi- 
gators ;  there  being  nothing  in  this  to  prevent  the  use  of  such 
proofs,  in  concurrence  with  immediate  observations.  In  astronomy, 
such  a  method  is  obviously  necessary ;  it  is  equally,  though  less 
obviously  necessary  even  in  mathematics ;  and,  of  course,  much 
more  evidently  in  the  case  of  the  more  complex  sciences.  How 
could  any  science  emerge  from  the  nascent  state — how  could  there 
be  any  organization  of  intellectual  labor,  even  if  research  were 
restricted  to  the  utmost,  if  every  one  rejected  all  observations  but 
his  own  ?  The  stoutest  advocates  of  historical  skepticism  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  advocate  this.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  social  phenom- 
ena that  the  paradox  is  proposed ;  and  it  is  made  use  of  there  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  weapons  of  the  philosophical  arsenal  which 
the  revolutionary  metaphysical  doctrine  constructed  for  the  intel- 
lectual overthrow  of  the  ancient  political  system.  The  next  great 
hinderance  to  the  use  of  observation  is  the  empiricism  which  is  in- 
troduced into  it  by  those  who,  in  the  name  of  impartiality,  would 
interdict  the  use  of  any  theory  whatever.  No  logical  dogma  could 
be  more  thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  positive 
philosophy,  or  with  its  special  character  in  regard  to  the  study  of 
social  phenomena,  than  this.  No  real  observation  of  any  kind  of 
phenomena  is  possible,  except  in  as  far  as  it  is  fii-st  directed,  and 
finally  interj)reted,  by  some  theory :  and  it  was  this  logical  need 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  human  reason,  occasioned  tlie  rise  of  tlieo- 
logical  philosophy,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  historical 
survey.  The  positive  philosophy  does  not  dissolve  this  obligation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  extends  and  fulfils  it  more  and  more,  the  fur- 
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ther  the  relations  of  phenomena  are  multiplied  and  perfected  hy  it. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that,  scientifically  speaking,  all  isolated,  empirical 
observation  is  idle,  and  even  radically  uncertain  ;  that  science-  can 
use  only  those  observations  which  are  connected,  at  least  hypothet- 
ically,  with  some  law  ;  that  it  is  such  a  connection  which  makes  the 
chief  difference  between  scientific  and  popular  observation,  embra- 
cing the  same  facts,  but  contomi)lating  them  from  different  points 
of  view :  and  that  observations  empirically  conducted  can  at  most 
.supply  provisional  materials,  which  must  usually  undergo  an  ulte- 
rior revision.  The  rational  method  of  observation  becomes  more 
necessary  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  amid 
which  the  ol)server  would  not  know  wliat  he  ought  to  look  at  in  the 
facts  before  his  eyes,  but  for  the  guidance  of  a  preparatory  theory; 
and  thus  it  is  that  by  the  connection  of  foregoing  facts  we  learn  to 
see  the  facts  that  follow.  This  is  undisputed  with  regard  to  astro- 
nomical, physical,  and  chemical  research,  and  in  every  branch  of 
biological  study,  in  which  good  observation  of  its  highly  complex 
phenomena  is  still  very  rare,  precisely  because  its  positive  theories 
are  very  imperfect.  Carrying  on  the  analogy,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  corresponding  divisions,  statical  and  dynamical,  of  social  sci- 
ence, there  is  more  need  than  anywhere  else  of  theories  which  shall 
acientifically  connect  the  facts  that  are  happening  with  those  that 
have  happened :  and  the  more  we  reflect,  the  more  distinctly  we 
shall  see  that  in  proportion  as  known  facts  are  mutually  connected 
we  shall  be  better  able,  not  only  to  estimate,  but  to  perceive,  those 
which  are  yet  unexplored.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  vast  difficulty 
which  this  requisition  imposes  on  the  institution  of  positive  sociol- 
ogy—obliging us  to  create  at  once,  so  to  speak,  observations  and 
laws,  on  account  of  their  indispensable  connection,  placing  us  in  a 
sort  of  vicious  circle,  from  which  we  can  issue  only  by  employing 
in  the  first  instance  materials  which  are  badly  elaborated,  and  doc- 
trines which  are  ill-conceived.  How  I  may  succeed  in  a  task  so 
difficult  and  delicate,  we  shall  see  at  its  close  ;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  absence  of  any  positive  theory 
which  at  present  renders  social  observations  so  vague  and  incohe- 
rent. There  can  never  be  any  lack  of  facts  ;  for  in  this  case  even 
more  than  in  others,  it  is  the  commonest  sort  of  facts  that  are 
most  important,  whatever  the  collectors  of  secret  anecdotes  may 
think ;  but,  though  we  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  them,  we  can 
make  no  use  of  them,  nor  even  be  aware  of  them,  for  want  of  spec- 
ulative guidance  in  examining  them.  The  statical  observation  of  a 
crowd  of  phenomena  can  not  take  place  without  some  notion,  how- 
ever elementary,  of  the  laws  of  social  interconnection  :  and  dynami- 
cal fficts  could  have  no  fixed  direction  if  they  were  not  attached,  at 
least  by  a  provisional  hypothesis,  to  tlie  laws  of  social  development. 
The  ])ositive  philosophy  is  very  far  from  discouraging  historical  or 
any  other  erudition  ;  but  the  precious  night-watchings,  now  so  lost 
in  the  laborious  acquisition  of  a  conscientious  but  barren  learning, 
may  be  made  available  by  it  for  the  constitution  of  true  social  sci- 
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ence,  and  the  increased  honor  of  the  earnest  minds  that  are  devoted 
to  it.  The  new  philosophy  will  supply  fresh  and  nobler  subjects, 
unhoped-for  insight,  a  loftier  aim,  and  therefore  a  higher  scientific 
dignity.  It  will  discard  none  but  aimless  labors,  without  principle 
and  without  character ;  as  in  Physics,  there  is  no  room  for  compi- 
lations of  empirical  observations  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  philosophy 
will  render  justice  to  the  zeal  of  students  of  a  past  generation,  who, 
destitute  of  the  favorable  guidance  which  we,  of  this  day,  enjoy,  fol- 
lowed up  their  laborious  historical  researches  with  an  instinctive 
perseverance,  and  in  spite  of  the  superficial  disdain  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  time.  No  doubt,  the  same  danger  attends  research 
here  as  elsewhere  :  the  danger  that,  from  the  continuous  use  of  sci- 
entific theories,  the  observer  may  sometimes  pervert  facts,  by  erro- 
neously supposing  them  to  verify  some  ill-grounded  speculative 
prejudices  of  his  own.  But  we  have  the  same  guard  here  as  else- 
where— in  the  further  extension  of  the  science:  and  the  case  would 
not  be  improved  by  a  recurrence  to  empirical  methods,  which 
would  be  merely  leaving  theories  that  may  be  misapplied  but  can 
always  be  rectified,  for  imaginary  notions  which  can  not  be  substan- 
tiated at  all.  Our  feeble  reason  may  often  fail  in  the  application 
of  positive  theories ;  but  at  least  they  transfer  us  from  the  domain 
of  imagination  to  that  of  reality,  and  expose  us  infinitely  less  than  , 
any  other  kind  of  doctrine  to  the  danger  of  seeing  in  facts  that 
which  is  not. 

It  is  now  clear  that  social  science  requires,  more  than  any  other, 
the  subordination  of  Observation  to  the  statical  and  dynamical  laws 
of  phenomena.  No  social  fact  can  have  any  scientific  meaning  till 
it  is  connected  with  some  other  social  fact ;  without  which  connec- 
tion it  remains  a  mere  anecdote,  involving  no  rational  utility.  This 
condition  so  far  increases  the  immediate  difficulty  that  good  ob- 
servers will  be  rare  at  first,  though  more  abundant  than  ever  as  the 
science  expands :  and  here  we  meet  with  another  confirmation  of 
what  I  said  at  the  outset  of  this  volume, — that  the  formation  of 
social  theories  should  be  confided  only  to  the  best  organized  minds, 
prepared  by  the  most  rational  training.  Explored  by  such  minds, 
according  to  rational  views  of  co-existence  and  succession,  social 
phenomena  no  doubt  admit  of  much  more  varied  and  extensive 
means  of  investigation  than  phenomena  of  less  complexity.  In  this 
view,  it  is  not  only  the  immediate  inspection  or  direct  description 
of  events  that  affords  useful  means  of  positive  exploration  ;  but  the 
consideration  of  apparently  insignificant  customs,  the  appreciation 
of  various  kinds  of  monuments,  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  lan- 
guages, and  a  multitude  of  other  resources.  In  short,  a  mind  suit- 
ably trained  becomes  able  by  exercise  to  convert  almost  all  impres- 
sions from  the  events  of  life  into  sociological  indications,  when  once 
the  connection  of  all  indications  with  the  leading  ideas  of  the  sci- 
ence is  understood.  This  is  a  facility  afforded  by  the  mutual  re- 
lation of  the  various  aspects  of  society,  which  may  partly  compen- 
sate for  the  difficulty  caused  by  that  mutual  connection:  if  it  ren- 
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ders  observation  more  difficult,  it  affords  more  means  for  its  pros- 
ecution. 

It  might  be  supposed  beforehand  that  the  second 
method  of  investigation,  Experiment,  must  be  wholly  xpenment 
inapplicable  in  Social  Science ;  but  we  shall  find  that  the  science  is 
not  entirely  deprived  of  this  resource,  though  it  must  be  one  of  in- 
ferior value.  We  must  remember  (what  was  before  explained)  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  experimentation,  —  the  direct  and  the  indi- 
rect :  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  philosophical  character  of 
this  method  that  the  circumstances  of  the  phenomenon  in  question 
should  be,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  the  learned  world,  artificially 
instituted.  Whether  the  case  be  natural  or  factitious,  experimenta- 
tion takes  place  whenever  the  regular  course  of  the  phenomenon  is 
interfered  with  in  any  determinate  manner.  The  spontaneous  nature 
of  the  alteration  has  no  effect  on  the  scientific  value  of  the  case,  if 
the  elements  are  known.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  experimentation 
is  possible  in  Sociology.  If  direct  experimentation  had  become  too 
difficult  amidst  the  complexities  of  biology,  it  may  well  be  consider- 
ed impossible  in  social  science.  Any  artificial  disturbance  of  any 
social  element  must  affect  all  the  rest,  according  to  the  laws  both 
of  co-existence  and  succession  ;  and  the  experiment  would  therefore, 
if  it  could  be  instituted  at  all,  be  deprived  of  all  scientific  value, 
through  the  impossibility  of  isolating  either  the  conditions  or  the 
results  of  the  phenomenon.  But  we  saw,  in  our  survey  of  biology, 
that  pathological  cases  are  the  true  scientific  equivalent  of  pure  ex- 
perimentation, and  why.  The  same  reasons  apply,  with  even  more 
force,  to  sociological  researches.  In  them,  pathological  analysis 
consists  in  the  examination  of  cases,  unhappily  too  common,  in  which 
the  natural  laws,  either  of  harmony  or  of.  succession,  are  disturbed 
by  any  causes,  special  or  general,  accidental  or  ti-ansient;  as  in 
revolutionary  times  especially  ;  and  above  all,  in  our  own.  These 
disturbances  are,  in  the  social  body,  exactly  analogous  to  diseases 
in  the  individual  organism :  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
analogy  will  be  more  evident  (allowance  being  made  for  the  unequal 
complexity  of  the  organisms)  the  deeper  the  investigation  goes.  In 
both  cases  it  is,  as  I  said  once  before,  a  noble  use  to  make  of  our 
reason,  to  disclose  the  real  laws  of  our  nature,  individual  or  social, 
by  the  analysis  of  its  suil'erings.  But  if  the  method  is  imperfectly 
instituted  in  regard  to  biological  questions,  much  more  faulty  must 
it  be  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  social  science,  for  want  even 
of  the  rational  conceptions  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred.  We 
see  the  most  disastrous  political  experiments  for  ever  renewed,  with 
only  some  insignificant  and  irrational  modifications,  though  their 
first  operation  should  have  fully  satisfied  us  of  the  uselessness  and 
danger  of  the  expedients  proposed.  Without  forgetting  how  much  is 
ascribable  to  the  influence  of  human  passions,  we  must  remember 
that  the  deficiency  of  an  authoritative  rational  analysis  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  barrenness  imputed  to  social  experiments,  the 
course  of  which  would  become  much  more  instructive  if  it  were 
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better  observed.  The  great  natural  laws  exist  and  act  in  all  con- 
ditions of  the  organism  ;  for,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  biology,  it  ia 
an  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  violated  or  suspended  in  the  case 
of  disease :  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  drawing  our  con- 
clusions, with  due  caution,  from  the  scientific  analysis  of  disturbance 
to  tlie  positive  theory  of  normal  existence.  This  is  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  indirect  experimentation  which  discloses  the  real 
economy  of  the  social  body  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  simple 
observation  could  do.  It  is  applicable  to  all  orders  of  sociological 
research,  whether  relating  to  existence  or  to  movement,  and  regard- 
ed under  any  aspect  whatever,  physical,  intellectual,  moral  or  polit- 
ical ;  and  to  all  degrees  of  the  social  evolution,  from  which,  unhap- 
pily, disturbances  have  never  been  absent.  As  for  its  present  ex- 
tension, no  one  can  venture  to  offer  any  statement  of  it,  because  it 
has  never  been  duly  applied  in  any  investigation  in  political  philos- 
ophy ;  and  it  can  become  customary  only  by  the  institution  of  the 
new  science  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  establish.  But  I  could  not 
omit  this  notice  of  it,  as  one  of  the  means  of  investigation  proper 
to  social  science. 

As  for  the  third  of  those  methods,  Comparison,  the 
omp.iri-on.  peadcr  must  bear  in  mind  the  explanations  offered,  in 
our  survey  of  biological  philosophy,  of  the  reasons  why  the  com- 
parative method  must  prevail  iu  all  studies  of  which  the  living 
organism  is  the  sulrject ;  and  the  more  remarkably,  in  proportion 
to  the  rank  of  the  organism.  The  same  considerations  apply  in 
the  present  case,  in  a  more  conspicuous  degree  ;  and  I  may  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  make  the  application,  merely  pointing  out  the  chief 
differences  whic.h  distinguish  the  use  of  the  comparative  method  in 
sociological  inquiries. 

Cnmpa' ison  with  ^^  ^^  ^  ^'^ry  irrational  disdain  which  makes  us  object 
mfrriorimiinais.  -fo  all  comparisou  between  human  society  and  the  social 
state  of  the  lower  animals.  This  unphilosophical  pride  arose  out 
of  the  protracted  influence  of  the  theologico-metaphysical  philos- 
ophy ;  and  it  will  be  corrected  by  the  positive  philosophy,  when  we 
better  understand  and  can  estimate  the  social  state  of  the  higher 
orders  of  mammifers,  for  instance.  We  have  seen  how  important 
is  the  study  of  individual  life,  in  regard  to  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena, — of  which  social  phenomena  are  the  natural  result  and 
complement.  There  was  once  the  same  blindness  to  the  importance 
o-f  the  procedure  in  this  case  as  now  in  the  other ;  and  as  it  has 
given  way  in  the  one  case,  so  it  will  in  the  other.  The  chief  defect 
in  the  kind  of  sociological  comparison  that  we  want  is  that  it  is 
limited  to  statical  considerations ;  whereas  the  dynamical  are,  at 
the  present  time,  the  preponderant  and  direct  subject  of  science. 
The  restriction  results  from  the  social  state  of  animals  being,  though 
not  so  stationary  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  yet  susceptible  only  of 
extremely  small  variations,  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  continued 
progression  of  humanity  in  its  feeblest  days.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  scientific  utility  of  such  a  comparison,  in  the  statical 
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province,  where  it  characterizes  the  elementary  laws  of  social  inter- 
connection, by  exhibiting  their  action  in  the  most  imperfect  state  of 
society,  so  as  even  to  suggest  useful  inductions  in  regard  to  human 
society.  There  can  not  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  natural  char- 
acter of  the  chief  social  relations,  which  some  people  fancy  that 
they  can  transform  at  pleasure.  Such  sophists  will  cease  to  regard 
the  great  ties  of  the  human  family  as  factitious  and  arbitrary  when 
they  find  them  existing,  with  the  same  essential  characteristics,, 
among  the  animals,  and  more  conspicuously,  tlie  nearer  the  organ- 
isms approach  to  the  human  type.  In  brief,  in  all  that  part  of 
sociology  which  is  almost  one  with  intellectual  and  moral  biology, 
or  with  the  natural  history  of  Man ;  in  all  that  relates  to  the  first 
germs  of  the  social  relations,  and  the  first  institutions  which  were 
founded  by  the  unity  of  the  family  or  the  tribe,  there  is  not  only 
great  scientific  advantage,  but  real  philosophical  necessity  for 
employing  the  rational  comparison  of  human  with  other  animal 
societies.  Perhaps  it  might  even  be  desirable  not  to  confine  the 
comparison  to  societies  which  present  a  character  of  voluntary  co- 
operation, in  analogy  to  the  human.  They  must  always  rank  first 
in  impoi'tance :  but  the  scientific  spirit,  extending  the  process 
to  its  final  logical  term,  might  find  some  advantage  in  examining 
those  strange  associations,  proper  to  the  inferior  animals,  in  which 
an  involuntary  co-operation  results  from  an  indissoluble  organic 
union,  either  by  simple  adhesion  or  real  continuity.  If  the  science 
gained  nothing  by  this  extension,  the  method  would.  And  there  is 
nothing  that  can  compare  with  such  an  habitual  scientific  compari- 
son for  the  great  service  of  casting  out  the  absolute  spirit  which  is 
the  chifef  vice  of  political  philosophy.  It  appears  to  me,  moreover, 
that,  in  a  practical  view,  the  insolent  pride  which  induces  some 
ranks  of  society  to  suppose  themselves  as,  in  a  manner,  of  another 
species-  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  in  close  affinity  with  the  irra- 
tional disdain  that  repudiates  all  comparison  between  human  and 
other  animal  nature.  However  all  this  may  be,  these  considera- 
tions apply  only  to  a  methodical  and  special  treatment  of  social 
philosophy.  Here,  where  I  can  oifer  only  the  first  conception  of 
the  science,  in  which  dynamical  considerations  must  prevail,  it  is 
evident  that  I  can  make  little  use  of  the  kind  of  comparison ;  and 
this  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  point  it  out,  lest  its  omission 
should  occasion  such  scientific  inconveniences  as  I  have  just  indi- 
cated. The  commonest  logical  procedures  are  generally  so  charac- 
terized by  their  very  application,  that  nothing  more  of  a  preliminary 
nature  is  needed  than  the  simplest  examination  of  their  fundamen- 
tal properties. 

To  indicate  the  order  of  importance  of  the  forms  of  society  which 
are  to  be  studied  by  the  Comparative  Method,  I  begin  with  the 
chief  method,  which  consists  in  a  comparison  of  the  c  ■«  r 
diff"erent  coexisting  states  of  human  society  on  the  va-  coexisting  statei 
rious  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, — those  states  being  °'  ^°'^'^^^- 
conu)letely  indepeadent  of  each  other.     By  this  method,  the  differ- 
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eiit  stages  of  evolution  may  all  be  observed  at  once.  Though  the 
}3iogTession  is  single  and  uniform,  in  regard  to  the  whole  race,  some 
veiy  considerable  and  very  various  populations  have,  from  causes 
which  are  little  understood,  attained  extremely  unequal  degrees 
of  development,  so  that  the  former  states  of  the  most  civilized 
nations  are  now  to  be  seen,  amid  some  partial  differences,  among 
conLomporary  populations  inhabiting  difl'erent  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  its  relation  to  Observation,  this  kind  of  comparison  oifers  the 
advanriigc  of  being  applieable  both  to  statical  and  dynamical  inqui- 
ries, v<-.ri'^ving  the  laws  of  both,  and  even  furnishing  occasionally 
valuable  direct  inductions  in  regard  to  both.  In  the  second  place, 
it  exhibits  all  possible  degrees  of  social  evolution  to  our  immediate 
observation.  From  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
ro  the  most  advanced  nations  of  western  Europe,  there  is  no  social 
grade  which  is  not  extant  in  some  points  of  the  globe,  and  usually 
in  localities  which  are  clearly  apart.  In  the  historical  part  of  this 
work,  we  shall  find  that  some  interesting  secondary  phases  of  social 
development,  of  which  the  history  of  civilization  leaves  no  percep- 
tible traces,  can  be  known  only  by  this  comparative  method  of 
study ;  and  these  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  lowest  degrees 
()f  evolution,  which  every  one  admits  can  be  investigated  in  no 
other  way.  And  between  the  great  historical  aspects,  there  are 
numerous  intermediate  states  which  must  be  observed  thus,  if  at  all. 
This  second  part  of  the  comparative  method  verifies  the  indications 
afforded  by  historical  analysis,  and  fills  up  the  gaps  it  leaves  :  and 
nothing  can  be  more  rational  than  the  method,  as  it  rests  upon  the 
established  principle  that  the  development  of  the  human  mind  is 
uniform  in  the  midst  of  all  diversities  of  climate,  and  even  of  race ; 
such  diversities  having  no  effect  upon  anything  more  than  the  rate 
of  progress.  But  we  must  beware  of  the  scientific  dangers  attend- 
ing the  process  of  comparison  by  this  method.  For  instance,  it  can 
give  us  no  idea  of  the  order  of  succession,  as  it  presents  all  the 
states  of  development  as  coexisting :  so  that,  if  the  order  of  devel- 
opment were  not  established  by  other  methods,  this  one  would  infalli- 
oly  mislead  us.  And  again,  if  we  were  not  misled  as  to  the  order, 
ihere  is  nothing  in  this  method  Avhich  discloses  the  filiation  of  the 
fliflerent  systems  of  society ;  a  matter  in  which  the  most  distin- 
guished philosophers  have  been  mistaken  in  various  ways  and 
degrees.  Again,  there  is  the  danger  of  mistaking  modifications 
for  primary  phases  ;  as  when  social  difierences  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  political  influence  of  climate,  instead  of  that  inequality  of 
evolution  which  is  the  real  cause.  Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the 
mistake  is  the  other  way.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  matter 
that  can  show  which  of  two  cases  presents  the  diversity  that  is 
observed.  We  are  in  danger  of  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to 
races ;  for,  as  the  sociological  comparison  is  instituted  between 
peoples  of  different  races,  we  are  liable  to  confound  the  effects  of 
race  and  of  the  social  period.  Again,  climate  comes  in  to  oft'er  a 
third  source  of  interpretation  of  comparative  phenomena,  sometimes 
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agreeing  with,  and  sometimes  contradicting  the  two  others ;  thug 
multiplying  the  chances  of  error,  and  rendering  the  analysis  which 
looked  so  promising  almost  impra,cticable.  Here,  again,  we  see  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  keeping  in  view  the  positive  conception 
of  human  development  as  a  whole.  By  this  alone  can  we  be  pre- 
served from  such  errors  as  I  have  referred  to,  and  enriched  by  any 
genuine  results  of  analysis.  We  see  how  absurd  in  theory  and 
dangerous  in  practice  are  the  notions  and  declamations  of  the 
empirical  school,  and  of  the  enemies  of  all  social  speculation :  for 
it  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  their  elevation  and  generality  that 
the  ideas  of  positive  social  philosophy  becomes  real  and  effective, — 
all  illusion  and  uselessness  belonging  to  conceptions  which  are  too 
narrow  and  too  special,  in  the  departments  either  of  science  or  of 
reasoning.  But  it  is  a  consequence  from  these  last  considerations 
that  this  first  sketch  of  sociological  science,  with  the  means  of 
investigation  that  belong  to  it,  rests  immediately  upon  the  primary 
use  of  a  new  method  of  observation,  which  is  so  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  as  to  be  exempt  from  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  others.  This  last  portion  of  the  comparative  method  is  the 
Historical  Method,  properly  so  called ;  and  it  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  the  system  of  political  logic  can  rest. 

The  historical  comparison  of  the  consecutive  states  ^  „  -^ 
of  humanity  is  not  only  the  chief  scientific  device  of  consecutive 
the  new  political  philosophy.  Its  rational  development  ^'"'^^ 
constitutes  the  substratum  of  the  science,  in  whatever  is  essential 
to  it.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  it  thoroughly  from  biological 
science,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  positive  principle  of  this 
separation  results  from  the  necessary  influence  of  human  genera- 
tions upon  the  generations  that  follow,  accumulating  continuously 
till  it  constitutes  the  preponderating  consideration  in  the  direct 
study  of  social  development.  As  long  as  this  preponderance  is  not 
directly  recognised,  the  positive  study  of  humanity  must  appear  a 
simple  prolongation  of  the  natural  history  of  Man :  but  this  scien- 
tific character,  suitable  enough  to  the  earlier  generations,  disap- 
pears in  the  course  of  the  social  evolution,  and  assumes  at  length  a 
wholly  new  aspect,  proper  to  sociological  science,  in  which  histori- 
cal considerations  are  of  immediate  importance.  And  this  prepon- 
derant use  of  the  historical  method  gives  its  philosophical  charac- 
ter to  sociology  in  a  logical  as  well  as  a  scientific  sense.  By  the 
creation  of  this  new  department  of  the  comparative  method,  sociol- 
ogy confers  a  benefit  on  the  whole  of  natural  philosophy  ;  because 
the  positive  method  is  thus  completed  and  perfected,  in  a  manner 
which,  for  scientific  importance,  is  almost  beyond  our  estimate. 
What  we  can  now  comprehend  is  that  the  historical  method  verifies 
and  applies,  in  tbe  largest  way,  that  chief  quality  of  sociological 
science, — its  proceeding  from  the  whole  to  the  parts.  Without  this 
permanent  condition  of  social  study,  all  historical  labor  would  de- 
generate into  being  a  mere  compilation  of  provisional  materials- 
As  it  is  in  their  development,  especially,  that  the  various  social 
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elements  are  interconnected  and  inseparable,  it  is  clear  that  any 
partial  filiation  must  be  essentially  untrue.  AVhere,  for  instance,  la 
the  use  of  any  exclusive  history  of  any  one  science  or  art,  unless 
meaning  is  given  to  it  by  first  connecting  it  with  the  study  of 
human  progress  generally  ?  It  is  the  same  in  every  direction,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  political  history,  as  it  is  called  ;  as  if  any 
history  could  be  other  than  political,  more  or  less  !  The  prevailing 
tendency  to  speciality  in  study  would  reduce  history  to  a  mere 
accumulation  of  unconnected  delineations,  in  which  all  idea  of  the 
true  filiation  of  events  would  be  lost  amid  the  mass  of  confused 
descriptions.  If  the  historical  comparisons  of  the  difierent  periods 
of  civilization  are  to  have  any  scientific  character,  they  must  be 
referred  to  the  general  social  evolution  :  and  it  is  only  thus  that 
we  can  obtain  the  guiding  ideas  by  which  the  special  studies  them- 
selves must  be  dix'ected. 

In  a  practical  view,  it  is  evident  that  the  preponderance  of  the 
historical  method  tends  to  develop  the  social  sentiment,  by  giving 
us  an  immediate  interest  in  even  the  earliest  experiences  of  our 
race,  through  the  influence  that  they  exercised  over  the  evolution 
of  our  own  civilization.  As  Condorcet  observed,  no  enlightened 
man  can  think  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  without  per- 
ceiving the  importance  of  their  consequences  to  the  race  at  large. 
This  kind  of  feeling  should,  when  we  are  treating  of  science,  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  sympathetic  interest  which  is 
awakened  by  all  delineations  of  human  life, — in  fiction  as  well  as 
in  history.  The  sentiment  I  refer  to  is  deeper,  because  in  some 
sort  personal ;  and  more  reflective,  because  it  results  from  scien- 
tific conviction.  It  can  not  be  excited  by  popular  history,  in  a 
descriptive  form  ;  but  only  by  positive  history,  regarded  as  a  true 
science,  and  exhibiting  the  events  of  human  experience  in  co-ordi- 
nated series  which  manifest  their  own  graduated  connection.  This 
new  form  of  the  social  sentiment  must  at  first  be  the  privilege  of 
the  choice  few ;  but  it  will  be  extended,  somewhat  weakened  in 
force,  to  the  whole  of  society,  in  proportion  as  the  general  results 
of  social  physics  become  sufficiently  popular.  It  will  fulfil,  the 
most  obvious  and  elementary  idea  of  the  habitual  connection  be- 
tween individuals  and  contemporary  nations,  by  showing  that  the 
successive  generations  of  men  concur  in  a  final  end,  which  requires 
the  determinate  participation  of  each  and  all.  This  rational  dispo- 
sition to  regard  men  of  all  times  as  fellow-workers  is  as  yet  visible 
in  the  case  of  only  the  most  advanced  sciences.  By  the  philo- 
sophical preponderance  of  the  historical  method,  it  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  aspects  of  human  life,  so  as  to  sustain,  in  a  reflec- 
tive temper,  that  respect  for  our  ancestors  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  sound  state  of  society,  and  so  deeply  disturbed  at  present  by 
the  metaphysical  philosophy. 

As  for  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  this  method, — it  appears  to 
me  that  its  spirit  consists  in  the  rational  use  of  social  series ;  that 
\i^.  in  a  successive  estimate  of  the  difierent  states  of  humanity  which 
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shall  show  the  growth  of  each  disposition,  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  political,  combined  with  the  decline  of  the  opposite  dis- 
position, whence  we  may  obtain  a  scientific  prevision  of  the  final 
ascendency  of  the  one  and  extinction  of  the  other,  —  care  being 
taken  to  fi-ame  our  conclusions  according  to  the  laws  of  human  de- 
velopment. A  considerable  accuracy  of  prevision  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained, for  any  determinate  period,  and  with  any  particular  view ; 
as  historical  analysis  will  indicate  the  direction  of  modifications, 
even  in  the  most  disturbed  times.  And  it  is  worth  noticing  tliat  the 
prevision  will  be  nearest  the  truth  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena 
in  question  are  more  important  and  more  general ;  because  then 
continuous  causes  are  predominant  in  the  social  movement ;  and 
disturbances  have  less  power.  From  these  first  general  aspects, 
the  same  rational  certainty  may  extend  to  secondary  and  special 
aspects,  through  their  statical  relations  with  the  first ;  and  thus  we 
may  obtain  conclusions  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  application  of 
principles. 

If  we  desire  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  this  historical  method, 
we  must  employ  it  first  upon  tlie  past,  by  endeavoring  to  deduce 
every  well-known  historical  situation  from  the  whole  series  of  its 
antecedents.  In  every  science  we  must  have  learned  to  predict  the 
past,  so  to  speak,  before  we  can  predict  the  future  ;  because  the  first 
use  of  the  observed  relations  among  fulfilled  facts  is  to  teach  us  by 
the  anterior  succession  what  the  future  succession  will  be.  No  ex- 
amination of  facts  can  explain  our  existing  state  to  us,  if  we  have 
not  ascertained,  by  historical  study,  the  value  of  the  elements  at 
work ;  and  thus  it  is  in  vain  that  statesmen  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  political  observation,  while  they  look  no  furtlier  than  the  present, 
or  a  very  recent  past.  The  present  is,  by  itself,  purely  misleading, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  confounding  principal  with  second- 
ary facts,  exalting  conspicuous  transient  manifestations  over  fun- 
damental tendencies,  which  are  generally  very  quiet ;  and  above  all, 
supposing  those  powers,  institutions,  and  doctrines,  to  be  in  the  as- 
cendant, which  are,  in  fact,  in  their  decline.  It  is  clear  that  the 
only  adequate  corrective  of  all  this  is  a  philosophical  understanding 
of  the  past ;  that  the  comparison  can  not  be  decisive  unless  it  em- 
braces the  whole  of  the  past ;  and  that  the  sooner  we  stop,  in  travel- 
ling up  the  vista  of  time,  the  more  seiious  will  be  the  mistakes  we 
fall  into.  Before  our  very  eyes,  we  see  statesmen  going  no  fiirther 
back  than  the  last  century,  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  confusion 
in  which  we  are  living :  the  most  abstract  of  politicians  may  take 
in  the  preceding  century,  but  the  philosophers  themselves  hardly 
venture  beyond  the  sixteenth  ;  so  that  those  who  are  striving  to  find 
the  issue  of  the  revolutionary  period  have  actually  no  conception 
of  it  as  a  whole,  though  that  whole  is  itself  only  a  transient  phase 
of  the  general  social  movement. 

The  most  perfect  methods  may,  however,  be  rendered  deceptive 
by  misuse :  and  this  we  must  bear  in  mind.  We  have  seen  that 
mathematical  analysis  itself  may  betray  us  into  substituting  signs 
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for  ideas,  and  that  it  conceals  inanity  of  conception  undei  an  im- 
posing verbiage.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  historical  method 
in  sociology  is  in  applying  it,  on  account  of  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  materials  we  have  to  deal  with.  But  for  this,  the  method 
would  be  entirely  safe.  The  chief  danger  is  of  our  supposing  a 
continuous  decrease  to  indicate  a  final  extinction,  or  the  reverse  ;  as 
in  mathematics  it  is  a  common  sophism  to  confound  continuous  varia- 
tions, more  or  less,  with  unlimited  variations.  To  take  a  strange 
and  very  marked  example :  if  we  consider  that  part  of  social  de- 
velopment which  relates  to  human  food,  we  can  not  but  observe  that 
men  take  less  fdod  as  they  advance  in  civilization.  If  we  compare 
savage  with  more  civilized  peoples,  in  the  Homeric  poems  or  in  the 
narratives  of  travellers,  or  compare  country  with  town  life,  or  any 
generation  with  the  one  that  went  before,  we  shall  find  this  curious 
result,  —  the  sociological  law  of  which  we  shall  examine  hereafter. 
The  laws  of  individual  human  nature  aid  in  the  result  by  making 
intellectual  and  moral  action  more  preponderant  as  Man  becomes 
more  civilized.  The  fact  is  thus  established,  both  by  the  experi- 
mental and  the  logical  way.  Yet  nobody  supposes  that  men  will 
ultimately  cease  to  eat.  In  this  case,  the  absurdity  saves  us  from  a 
false  conclusion  ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  complexity  disguises  much 
error  in  the  experiment  and  the  reasoning.  In  the  above  instance, 
we  must  resort  to  the  laws  of  our  nature  for  that  verification  which, 
taken  all  together,  they  aflord  to  our  sociological  analysis.  As  the 
social  phenomenon,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  shnply  a  development  of 
humanity,  without  any  real  creation  of  faculties,  all  social  manifesta- 
tions must  be  to  be  found,  if  only  in  their  germ,  in  the  primitive 
type  which  biology  constructed  by  anticipation  for  sociology.  Thus 
every  law  of  social  succession  disclosed  by  the  historical  method 
must  be  unquestionably  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
positive  theory  of  human  nature  ;  and  all  inductions  which  can  not 
stand  this  test  will  prove  to  be  illusory,  through  some  sort  of  in- 
sufficiency in  the  observations  on  which  they  are  grounded.  The 
main  scientific  strength  of  sociological  demonstrations  must  ever  lie 
in  the  accordance  between  the  conclusions  of  historical  analysis  and 
the  preparatory  conceptions  of  the  biological  theory.  And  thus  we 
find,  look  where  we  will,  a  confirmation  of  that  chief  intellectual 
character  of  the  new  science,  — the  philosophical  preponderance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  over  the  spirit  of  detail. 

This  method  ranks,  in  sociological  science,  with  that  of  zoological 
comparison  in  the  study  of  individual  life ;  and  we  shall  see,  as  we 
proceed,  that  the  succession  of  social  states  exactly  corresponds,  in 
a  scientific  sense,  with  the  gradation  of  organisms  in  biology ;  and 
the  social  series,  once  clearly  established,  must  be  as  real  and  as 
useful  as  the  animal  series.     When  the  method  has  been  used  long 

rromise  of  a  Guough  to  disclosc  its  properties,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
fourth  mtthud  tiiat  it  will  bc  regarded  as  so  very  marked  a  modifica- 
tion of  positive  research  as  to  deserve  a  separate  place  ;  so  that,  in 
addition  to  OlKSorvatiou,  pr()i)erly  so  called.  Experiment,  and  Com- 
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parison,  we  shall  have  tlie  Historical  Method,  as  a  fourth  and  final 
mode  of  the  art  of  observing.  It  will  be  derived,  according  to  the 
usual  course,  from  the  mode  which  immediately  precedes  it :  and  it 
will  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  the  most  complex  phenomena. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  new  political  philosophy, 
sanctioning  the  old  leadings  of  popular  reason,  restores  to  History 
all  its  scientific  rights  as  a  basis  of  wibC  social  speculation,  after  the 
metaphysical  philosophy  had  striven  to  induce  us  to  discard  all  large 
considero.tion  of  the  past.  In  the  foregoing  departments  of  natural 
philosophy  we  have  seen  that  the  positive  spirit,  instead  of  being 
disturbing  in  its  tendencies,  is  remarkable  for  confirming,  in  the  es- 
sential parts  of  every  science,  the  inestimable  intuitions  of  popular 
good  sense ;  of  which  indeed  science  is  merely  a  systematic  pro- 
longation, and  which  a  barren  metaphysical  philosophy  alone  could 
despise.  In  this  case,  so  far  from  restricting  the  influence  which 
human  reason  has  ever  attrilmted  to  history  in  political  combinations, 
the  new  social  philosophy  increases  it,  radically  and  eminently.  It 
asks  from  history  something  more  than  counsel  and  instruction  to 
perfect  conceptions  which  are  derived  from  another  source  :  it  seeks 
its  own  general  direction,  through  the  whole  system  of  historical 
conclusions. 

Having  reviewed  the  general  character  of  Sociology,  and  its 
means  of  investigation,  we  must  next  make  out  its  relations  to  the 
other  principal  sciences. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

KELATION  OF  SOCIOLOGY  TO  THE  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  POSITIVE 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  conditions  of  the  positive  philosophy  with  regard  to  this 
science  are  not  fulfilled  till  its  relations  with  the  other  sciences  are 
ascertained.  Its  establishment  in  its  proper  place  in  the  hierarchy 
is  a  principle  of  such  importance  that  it  may  be  seen  to  comprehend 
all  the  philosophical  requisities  for  its  institution  as  a  science :  and 
it  is  for  want  of  this  that  all  attempts  in  our  time  to  treat  social 
questions  in  a  positive  manner  have  failed.  Whether  we  consider 
the  indispensable  data  of  various  kinds  supplied  to  sociology  by  the 
other  sciences,  or  the  yet  more  important  requisite  of  the  sound 
speculative  habits  formed  by  the  preparatory  study  of  th«m,  the 
daily  spectacle  of  abortive  attempts  to  construct  a  social  science 
leaves  no  doubt  that  this  grand  omission  is  the  cause  of  the  failure, 
and  of  the  wrong  direction  always  taken,  sooner  or  later,  by  minds 
which  seemed  fitted  to  accomplish  something  better.  We  must, 
*hen,  review  the  relation  of  this  last  of  the  sciences  to  all  the  rest ; 
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but  our  examination  of  eacli  of  them,  and  of  biology  especially, 
has  so  anticipated  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  I  may  pass  over  it 
very  briefly. 

It  is  a  new  idea  that  the  science  of  society  is  thus  connected 
with  the  rest :  yet  in  no  case  is  the  relation  more  unquestionable 
or  more  marked.  Social  phenomena  exhibit,  in  even  a  higher 
degree,  the  complexity,  speciality,  and  personality  which  distin- 
guish the  higher  phenomena  of  the  individual  life.  In  order  to 
see  how  this  establishes  the  connection  in  question,  we  must  re- 
member that  in  the  social,  as  in  the  biological  case,  there  are  two 
classes  of  considerations  : — that  of  Man  or  Humanity,  which  con- 
stitutes the  phenoniQuon,  and  that  of  the  medium  or  environment, 
which  influences  this  partial  and  secondary  development  of  one  of 
the  animal  races.  Now,  by  the  first  term  of  this  couple,  sociology 
is  subordinated  to  the  whole  of  the  organic  philosophy,  which  dis- 
closes to  us  the  laws  of  human  nature :  and  by  the  second,  it  is 
connected  with  the  whole  system  of  inorganic  philosophy,  which 
reveals  to  us  the  exterior  conditions  of  human  existence.  One  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  philosophy,  in  short,  determines  the 
agent  concerned  in  sociological  phenomena,  and  the  other  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  developed.  It  is  clear  that  we  here  take 
together,  and  treat  as  one,  the  three  sections  of  inorganic  philoso- 
phy,— chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy, — as  they  all  relate  equal- 
ly to  the  social  medium.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  point  out  the 
participation  of  each,  as  the  occasion  arises.  As  to  the  Method, 
properly  so  called,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  more  and  more  necessary 
to  subject  studies  to  the  graduated  system  of  prior  studies,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  increasing  complexity.  These  are  the  two  points 
we  have  to  consider  in  surveying  once  more  the  encyclopedical 
scale,  beginning,  as  before,  with  the  relations  wliicli  are  the  closest 
and  most  direct.  We  shall  afterward  liave  to  exliibit  the  reaction, 
scientific  and  logical,  which  sociology,  once  instituted,  must  exer- 
cise, in  its  turn,  on  the  whole  of  the  preceding  sciences  : — a  reaction 
which  is,  as  yet,  even  less  suspected  than  the  primary  action  itself. 
Reiat  on  to  Biol-  ^hc  subordiuatiou  of  social  science  to  biology  is  so 
ogy.  evident  that  nobody  denies  it  in  statement,  however  it 

may  be  neglected  in  practice.  This  contrariety  ))etween  the  state- 
ment and  the  practice  is  due  to  something  else,  besides  the  faulty 
condition  of  social  studies :  it  results  also  from  the  imperfection  of 
biological  science ;  and  especially  from  its  most  conspicuous  imper- 
fection of  all, — that  of  its  highest  part,  relating  to  intellectual  and 
moral  phenomena.  It  is  by  this  portion  that  biology  and  sociology 
are  the  most  closely  connected ;  and  cerebral  physiology  is  too 
recent,  and  its  scientific  state  is  too  immature,  to  have  admitted, 
as  yet,  of  any  proper  organization  of  the  relations  of  the  two  sci- 
ences. Whenever  the  time  for  that  process  arrives,  the  connection 
will  be  seen  to  bear  two  aspects.  Under  the  first,  biology  will  bo 
seen  to  afford  the  starting-point  of  all  social  speculation,  in  ac- 
"ordance  with  the  analysis  of  the  social  faculties  of  Man,  and  of 
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the  organic  conditions  which  determine  its  character.     But,  more- 
over, as  we  can  scarcely  at  all  investigate  the  most  elementary 
terms  of  the  social  series,  we  must  construct  them  by  applying  the 
positive  theory  of  human  nature  to  the  aggregate  of  corresponding 
circumstances, — regarding  the  small  materials  that  we  are  able  to 
obtain  as  rather  adapted  to  facilitate  and  improve  this  rational 
determination  than  to  show  us  what  society  really  is  at  so  early  a 
period.     When  the  social  condition  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude this  kind  of  deduction,  the  second  aspect  presents  itself;  and 
the  biological  theory  of  man  is  implicated  with  the  sociological  in 
a  less  direct  and  special  manner.     The  whole  social  evolution  of 
the  race  must  proceed  in  entire  accordance  with  biological  laws ; 
and  social  phenomena  must  always  be  founded  on  the  necessary 
iuvariableness  of  tlie  human  organism,  the  characteristics  of  which, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  are  always  found  to  be  essentially 
the  same,  and  related  in  the  same  manner,  at  every  degree  of  the 
social  scale, — no  development  of  them  attendant  upon  the  social 
condition  ever  altering  their  nature  in  the  least,  nor,  of  course, 
creating  or  destroying  any  faculties  whatever,  or  transposing  their 
influence.     No  sociological  view  can  therefore  be  admitted,  at  any 
stage  of  the  science,  or  under  any  appearance  of  historical  induc- 
tion, that  is  contradictory  to  the  known  laws  of  human  nature.    No 
view  can  be  admitted,  for  instance,  which  supposes  a  very  marked 
character  of  goodness  or  wickedness  to  exist  in  the  majority  of  man  ; 
or  which  represents  the  sympathetic  affections  as  prevailing  over 
the  personal  ones ;  or  the  intellectual  over  the  aflFective  faculties, 
etc.     In  cases  like  these,  which  are  more  common  than  the  imper- 
fection of  the  biological  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect,  all  sociolo- 
gical principles  must  be  as  carefully  submitted  to  ulterior  correction 
as  if  they  supposed  human  life  to  be  extravagantly  long,  or  con- 
travened, in  any  other  way,  the  physical  laws  of  liumanity  ;  because 
the  intellectual  and  moral  conditions  of  human  existence  are  as 
real  and  as  imperative  as  its  material  condition,  though  more  diffi 
cult  to  estimate,  and  therefore  less  known.     Thus,  in  a  biological 
view,  all  existing  political  doctrines  are  radically  vicious,  because, 
in  their  irrational  estimate  of  political  phenomena,  they  suppose 
qualities  to  exist  among  rulers  and  the  ruled, — here  an  habitual  per- 
verseness  or  imbecility,  and  there  a  spirit  of  concert  or  calculation, 
— which  are  incompatible  with  positive  ideas  of  human  nature,  and 
which  would  impute  pathological  monstrosity  to  whole  classes ; 
which  is  simply  absurd.    An  example  like  this  shows  what  valuable 
resources  positive  sociology  must  derive  from  its  subordination  to 
biology  ;  and  especially  in  regard  to  cerebral  physiology,  whenever 
it  couies  to  be  studied  as  it  ought. 

The  students  of  biology  have,  however,  the  same  tendency  to 
exalt  their  own  science  at  the  expense  of  that  whicli  follows  it 
that  physicists  and  chemists  have  shown  in  regard  to  biologv.  The 
biologists  lose  sight  of  historical  ol)servation  nltugetlier,  and 
.rej)resent  sociology  as  a  mere  corollary  of  the  science  of  Man ;  in 
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the  same  way  that  physicists  and  chemists  treat  biology  as  a  mere 
derivative  from  the  inorganic  philosophy.     The  injury  to  science  is 
great  in  both  cases.     If  we  neglect  historical  comparison,  we  can 
understand  nothing  of  the  social  evolution  ;  and  the  chief  phenom- 
enon  in    sociology, — the   phenomenon  which  marks   its  scientific 
originality, — that  is,  the  gradual  and  continuous  influence  of  gen- 
erations upon  each  other, — would  be  disguised  or  unnoticed,  for 
want  of  the  necessary  key — historical  analysis.     From  the  time 
that  the  influence  of  former  generations  becomes  the  cause  of  any 
modification   of  the   social  movement,  the  mode  of  investigation 
must  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  phenomena ;    and  historical 
analysis  therefore  becomes  preponderant,  while  biological  considera- 
tions, which  explained  the  earliest  movements  of  society,  cease  to 
be  more  than  a  valuable  auxiliary  and  means  of  control.     It  is  the 
same  thing  as  when,  in  the   study  of  inorganic  science,  men  quit 
deduction  for  direct  observation.     It  is  the  same  thing  as  when,  in 
biology,  observers  proceed  from  contemplating  tlie  organism  and  its 
medium,  to  analyze  the  ages  of  the  individual  being,  as  a  principal 
means  of  investigation.     The  only  difference  is  that  the  change  in 
the  instrument  is  tlie  more  necessary  the  more  complex  are  the 
the  phenomena  to  be  studied.     This  would  have  been  seen  at  once, 
and  political  philosophy  would  have  been  admitted  to  depend  on 
this  condition  for  its  advance,  but  for  the  prevalence  of  the  vicious 
absolute  spirit  in  social  speculation,  which,  neglecting  the  facts  of 
the  case,  for  ever  strives  to  subject  social  considerations  to  the 
absolute  conception  of  an  immutable  political  type,  no  less  adverse 
to  the  relative  spirit  of  positive  philosophy  than  theological  and 
metaphysical  types,  though  less  indefinite.      The  consequence  of 
this  error  is  that  social  modifications  proper  to  certain  periods,  and 
passing  away  with  them,  are  too  often  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and  therefore  indestructible.     Even  Gall,  attending 
only  to  imperfect  physiological  considerations,  and  neglecting  the 
social,  wandered  ofi'  into  a  sort  of  scientific  declamation  on  the 
subject  of  war,  declaring  the  military  tendencies  of  mankind  to  be 
immutable,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  historical  testimony  which 
shows  that  the  warlike  disposition  diminishes  as  human  develop- 
ment proceeds.     A  multitude  of  examples  of  tliis  kind  of  mistake 
might  be  presented ;    the  most  striking  of  which  are  perhaps  in 
connection  with  theories  of  education,  which  are  usually  formed  on 
absolute  principles,  to  the  neglect  of  the  corresponding  state  of 
civilization. 

The  true  nature  of  sociology  is  evident  enough  from  what  has 
been  said.  We  see  that  it  is  not  an  appendix  to  biology,  but  a 
science  by  itself,  founded  upon  a  distinct  basis,  while  closely  con- 
nected, from  first  to  last,  with  biology.  Such  is  the  scientific  view 
of  it.  As  to  the  method,  the  logical  analogy  of  the  two  sciences  is 
so  clear  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  social  ])lnlosophers  must  prepare 
their  understandings  for  their  work  by  due  discipline  in  biological 
methods.     This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
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tlie  general  sj)irit  of  investigation  proper  to  organic  science,  but  yet 
more  to  familiarize  them  with  the  comparative  method,  which  ia 
the  grand  resource  of  investigation  in  both  sciences.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  most  valuable  philosophical  principle  common  to  both 
sciences,  which  remains  to  be  fully  developed  before  it  can  attain 
its  final  prevalence ; — I  mean  the  positive  version  of  the  dogma  of 
final  causes,  discussed  before  in  connection  with  the  conditions  of 
vital  existence.  This  principle,  being  the  necessary  result  of  the 
distinction  between  the  statical  and  the  dynamical  condition,  be- 
longs eminently  to  the  study  of  living  bodies,  in  which  that  distinc- 
tion is  especially  marked,  and  where  alone  the  general  idea  of  it 
can  properly  be  acquired.  But,  great  as  is  its  direct  use  in  the 
study  of  individual  life,  it  is  applicable  in  a  much  more  extensive 
and  essential  way  in  social  science.  It  is  by  means  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  new  philosophy,  uniting  the  two  philosopliical  mean- 
ings of  the  word  necessary,  exhibits  as  inevitable  that  which  first 
presents  itself  as  indispensable  ;  and  the  converse.  There  must  be 
something  in  it  peculiarly  in  harmony  with  social  investigations,  as 
we  are  led  up  to  it  by  the  most  opposite  methods  of  approach ;  one 
evidence  of  which  is  De  Maistre's  fine  political  aphorism,  "  What- 
ever is  necessary  exists." 

If  sociology  is  thus  subordinated  to  biology,  it  must  „  ,  . 

cij  o./  7  ^        Relation   to    In- 

be  scientifically  related  to  the  whole  system  of  inorganic  organic  phiios 
philosophy,  because  biology  is  so.     But  it  is  also  con-  °^^^' 
nected  with  that  system  by  immediate  relations  of  its  own. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  by  the  inorganic  philosophy  that  we 
can  duly  analyze  the  entire  system  of  exterior  conditions,  chemical, 
physical,  and  astronomical,  amidst  which  the  social  evolution  pro- 
ceeds, and  by  which  its  rate  of  progress  is  determined.  Social 
phenomena  can  no  more  be  understood  apart  from  their  environ- 
ment than  those  of  individual  life.  All  exterior  disturbances  which 
could  affect  the  life  of  individual  Man  must  change  his  social 
existence ;  and,  conversely,  his  social  existence  could  not  be  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  any  modifications  of  the  medium  which  should 
not  derange  his  separate  condition.  I  need  therefore  only  refer  to 
what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  astronomical  and 
other  conditions  on  vital  existence ;  for  the  same  considerations 
bear  on  the  case  of  social  phenomena.  It  is  plain  that  society,  as 
well  as  individual  beings,  is  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
earth's  daily  rotation  and  annual  movement ;  and  by  states  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  electricity,  in  the  surrounding  medium ;  and  by  the 
chemical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  waters,  the  soil,  etc.  1 
need  only  observe  that  the  effect  of  these  influences  is  even  more 
marked  in  sociology  than  in  biology,  not  only  because  the  organism 
is  more  complex,  and  its  phenomena  of  a  higher  order,  but  because 
the  social  organism  is  regarded  as  susceptible  of  indefinite  duration, 
so  as  to  render  sensible  many  gradual  modifications  which  would 
be  disguised  from  our  notice  by  the  brevity  of  individual  life. 
Astronomical  conditions,  above  all  others,  manifest  their  importance 
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to  livino;  being?  only  by  pcassing  from  the  individual  to  the  social 
case.  Much  smaller  disturbances  would  visibly  affect  a  social  con- 
dition than  would  disturb  an  individual  life,  which  requires  a 
smaller  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances.  For  instance,  the 
dimensions  of  the  globe  are  scientifically  more  important  in  soci- 
ology than  in  biology,  because  they  set  bounds  to  the  ultimate 
extension  of  population  ;  a  circumstance  worthy  of  grave  consider- 
ation in  any  positive  system  of  political  speculation.  And  this  is 
only  one  case  of  very  many.  If  we  consider,  in  regard  to  dynam- 
ical conditions,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  any  change  in  the 
•degree  of  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  in  the  stability  of  the  poles  of 
rotation,  and  yet  more  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  we 
sliall  see  that  vast  changes  in  social  life  must  be  produced  by  causes 
which  could  n-ot  endanger  individual  existence.  One  of  the  first 
reflections  that  presents  itself  is  that  positive  sociology  was  not 
possible  till  the  inorganic  philosophy  had  reached  a  certain  degree 
■of  precision.  The  very  conception  of  stability  in  human  association 
■could  not  be  positively  established  till  the  discovery  of  gravitation 
had  assured  us  of  the  permanence  of  the  conditions  of  life  ;  and  till 
physics  and  chemistry  had  taught  us  that  the  surface  of  our  planet 
had  attained  a  natural  condition,  apart  from  accidents  too  rare  and 
too  partial  to  affect  our  estimate  ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  crust  of  the 
globe  admits  of  only  variations  so  limited  and  so  gradual  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  social  development — a  develop- 
ment which  could  not  be  hoped  for*  under  any  liability  to  violent 
and  frequent  physico-chemical  convulsions  of  any  extent  in  the  area 
of  human  life.  There  is  thus  more  room  to  apprehend  that  inor- 
ganic philosophy  is  not  advanced  enough  to  supply  the  conditions 
of  a  positive  polity,  than  to  suppose  that  any  real  political  jihiloso- 
phy  can  be  framed  in  independence  of  inorganic  science.  We  have 
seen  before,  however,  that  there  is  a  perpetual  accordance  between 
the  possible  and  the  indispensable.  What  we  must  have,  we  are 
able  to  obtain  ;  and  if  there  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mutual  action 
of  difierent  starry  systems,  cosmical  ideas  which  are  inaccessible  to 
us,  we  know,  in  regard  to  sociology  now,  as  to  biology  before,  that 
they  are  of  no  practical  importance  to  us.  Wherever  we  look,  over 
the  whole  field  of  science,  we  shall  find  that,  amidst  the  great 
imperfection  of  inorganic  philosophy,  it  is  sufficiently  advanced,  in 
all  essential  respects,  to  contribute  to  the  constitution  of  true  social 
science,  if  we  only  have  the  prudence  to  postpone  to  a  future  time 
investigations  which  would  now  be  premature. 

I  observed  in  a  former  chapter  that  no  disturbing  causes,  acting 
on  social  development,  could  do  more  than  affect  its  rate  of  prog- 
ress. Tliis  is  true  of  the  operation  of  influences  from  the  inorganic 
world,  as  of  all  others.  In  our  review  of  biology  we  saw  that  the 
human  being  can  not  be  modified  indefinitely  by  exterior  circum- 
stances ;  that  such  modifications  can  aflect  only  the  degrees  of 
phenomena,  without  a#  all  changing  their  nature ;  and  again,  that 
when  the  disturbing  influences  exceed  their  general  limits,  the 
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organism  is  no  longer  modified,  but  destroyed.  All  this  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  eminently  true  of  the  social  than  of  the  individual 
organism,  on  account  of  its  higlier  complexity  and  position.  The 
course  of  its  development  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  essence  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  and  therefore  essentially 
identical  in  all  conceivable  hypotheses  about  the  corresponding 
medium.  It  is  true  we  can  easily  imagine,  as  I  said  just  now,  that 
so  delicate  an  evolution  may  be  prevented  by  external  disturbances, 
and  particularly  astronomical  perturbations,  which  would  not  de- 
stroy the  race ;  but  as  long  as  the  evolution  does  proceed,  it  must 
be  supposed  subject  to  the  same  essential  laws,  and  varying  only  in 
its  speed,  as  it  traverses  the  stages  of  which  it  is  composed,  Avith- 
out  their  succession  or  their  final  tendency  being  ever  changed. 
Such  a  change  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  even  biological  causes 
If,  for  instance,  we  admitted  some  marked  alterations  in  the  human 
organism,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  conceived  of  the  social 
development  of  another  animal  race,  we  must  always  suppose  a 
common  course  of  general  development.  Such  is  the  philosophical 
condition  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  could  not 
become  positive,  except  in  as  far  as  it  could  be  thus  conceived  of; 
and  this  is  much  more  conspicuously  true  in  regard  to  inorganic 
causes.  As  to  the  rest,  this  is  only  another  illustration  of  what  we 
have  so  often  seen  in  the  course  of  our  survey  of  the  scientific 
hierarchy — that  if  the  less  general  phenomena  occur  under  the 
necessary  preponderance  of  the  more  general,  this  subordination 
can  not  in  any  way  alter  their  proper  laws,  but  only  the  extent  and 
duration  of  their  real  manifestations. 

One  consideration  remains,  of  the  more  importance   „   , 

.  ,.  •    Ti  1         •  1-11  1        Mh"  s  artinn  oa 

because  it  apphes  especially  to  physico-chemical  knowl-  the  external 
edge,  which  we  seem  to  have  rather  neglected  in  this 
sketch  for  astronomical  doctrine :  I  mean  the  consideration  of 
Man's  action  on  the  external  world,  the  gradual  development  of 
which  affords  one  of  the  chief  aspects  of  the  social  evolution,  and 
without  which  the  evolution  could  not  have  taken  place  as  a  whole, 
as  it  would  have  been  stopped  at  once  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
material  obstacles  proper  to  the  human  condition.  In  short,  all 
human  progress,  political,  moral,  or  intellectual,  is  inseparable  from 
material  progression,  in  virtue  of  the  close  interconnection  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  characterizes  the  natural  course  of  social  phenom- 
ena. Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  man  upon  nature  depends 
chiefly  on  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  inorganic  phenomena, 
though  biological  phenomena  must  also  find  a  place  in  it.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  physics,  and  yet  more  chemistry,  form 
the  basis  of  human  power,  since  astronomy,  notwithstanding  its 
eminent  participation  in  it,  concurs  not  as  an  instrument  for  modi- 
fying the  medium,  but  by  prevision.  Here  we  have  anotlier  ground 
on  which  to  exhibit  the  impossibility  of  any  rational  study  of  social 
development  otherwise  than  by  combining  sociological  speculations 
with  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  of  inorganic  philosophy. 
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Necesearv  Edu-       ^^  ^aii  Hot  be  iiecessary  to  repeat  here  that  which  has 
cation.  been  established  as  true  with  regard  to  the  other  sci- 

ences, and  which  is  more  conspicuously  true  as  each  science  be- 
comes more  complex — that  an  adequate  general  knowledge  of  all 
the  preceding  sciences  in  the  hierarchy  is  requisite  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  one  that  follows.  In  the  case  of  sociology  the 
absence  of  this  preparation  is  the  obvious  cause  of  the  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  regenerate  the  science.  We  desire  to  recognise  in  it 
a  positive  science,  while  we  leave  the  conditions  of  positivity  unful- 
filled. We  do  not  even  form  a  just  idea  of  the  attributes  of  posi- 
tivism, of  what  constitutes  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  of  the 
conditions  of  genuine  investigation,  or  of  the  true  intention  in  which 
hypotheses  should  be  instituted  and  employed.  We  must  thoroughly 
understand  all  these  conditions,  and  use  them  in  the  natural  order 
of  the  development  of  the  sciences,  venturing  neither  to  select  nor 
transpose,  but  following  up  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  scien- 
ces, and  recognising  the  increase  of  resources  which  accompanies 
it,  from  astronomy  with  its  simplicity  of  phenomena  and  of  means 
of  research,  to  sociology  with  its  prodigious  complexity  and  abun- 
dance of  resources.  Such  discipline  as  this  may  be  difficult ;  but  it 
is  indispensable.  It  is  the  only  preparatory  education  which  can 
introduce  the  positive  spirit  into  the  formation  of  social  theories. 
Mathematical  ^^  ^^  clcar  that  this  education  must  rest  on  a  basis  of 

preparation.  mathematical  philosophy,  even  apart  from  the  necessit}'" 
of  mathematics  to  the  study  of  inorganic  philosophy.  It  is  only  in 
the  region  of  mathematics  that  sociologists,  or  anybody  else,  can 
obtain  a  true  sense  of  scientific  evidence,  and  form  the  habit  of 
rational  and  decisive  argumentation ;  can,  in  short,  learn  to  fulfil 
the  logical  conditions  of  all  positive  speculation,  by  studying 
universal  positivism  at  its  source.  This  training,  obtained  and 
employed  with  the  more  care  on  account  of  the  eminent  difficulty 
of  social  science,  is  what  sociologists  have  to  seek  in  mathematics. 
As  for  any  application  of  number  and  of  a  mathematical  law  to  so- 
ciological problems,  if  such  a  method  is  inadmissible  in  biology, 
it  must  be  yet  more  decisively  so  here,  for  reasons  of  which  I  have 
already  said  enough.  The  only  error  of  this  class  wliich  would 
have  deserved  express  notice,  if  we  had  not  condemned  it  by  antici- 
pation, is  the  pretension  of  some  geometers  to  render  social  investi- 
Pretcnded  the-  g^tious  positive  by  subjecting  them  to  a  fanciful  mathe- 
ory  of  chances,  matical  thcory  of  chances.  This  error  is  in  analogy 
with  that  of  biologists  who  would  make  sociology  to  be  a  corollary 
or  appendix  to  their  own  science  by  suppressing  the  function  of  his 
torical  analysis.  The  error  of  the  geometers  is  however  by  far  the 
worst  of  the  two,  in  itself,  as  well  a^  because  mathematicians  are 
peculiarly  tenacious  of  error,  from  the  abstract  character  of  their 
labors,  which  dispenses  them  from  the  close  study  of  nature.  Gross 
as  is  the  illusion,  we  must  remember  'ts  excusable  origin.  It  was 
James  Bernouilli  who  first  conceived  the  notion  ;  and  the  notiou 
affords  evidence  of  the   nascent  need  to  subject  social  theories  to 
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eome  kmd  of  positivity.  None  but  a  high  order  of  mind  could 
kave  30  early  felt  the  need  ;  and  if  the  expedient  was  vicious,  there 
was  no  better  way  discernible  by  any  possibility  at  that  time.  The 
error  was  much  less  pardonable  when  the  notion  was  reproduced  by 
Condorcet,  in  a  more  direct  and  systematic  way  ;  and  his  expecta- 
tion from  it,  as  manifested  in  his  celebrated  posthumous  work,  shows 
the  fluctuating  state  of  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  primary  concep- 
tion of  social  science.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  Laplace's  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  philosophical  mistake,  at  a  time  when  the  general 
human  mind  had  begun  to  discern  the  true  spirit  of  political  philos- 
ophy, prepared  as  it  was  for  the  disclosure  by  the  labors  of  Montes- 
quieu, and  Condorcet  himself,  and  powerfully  stimulated  besides  by 
a  new  convulsion  of  society.  From  that  time  a  succession  of  imita- 
tors has  gone  on  repeating  the  fancy,  in  heavy  algebraic  language, 
without  adding  anything  new,  abusing  the  credit  which  justly  be- 
longs to  the  true  mathematical  spirit ;  so  that,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  was  a  century  ago,  a  token  of  a  premature  instinct  of  scientific 
investigation,  this  error  is  now  only  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the 
al)solute  impotence  of  the  political  philosophy  that  would  employ  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  irrational  conception  than 
that  which  takes  for  its  basis  or  for  its  operative  method  a  supposed 
mathematical  theory,  in  which,  signs  being  taken  for  ideas,  we  sub- 
ject numerical  probability  to  calculation,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  oflering  our  own  ignorance  as  the  natural  measure  of 
the  degree  of  probability  of  our  various  opinions.  While  true 
mathematical  theories  have  made  great  progress,  for  a  century  past, 
this  absurd  doctrine  has  undergone  no  improvement,  except  in  some 
matters  of  abstract  calculation  which  it  has  given  rise  to.  It  still 
abides  in  the  midst  of  its  circle  of  original  errors,  while  mankind 
are  learning,  more  and  more,  that  the  strongest  proof  of  the  reality 
of  speculation  in  any  science  whatever  is  the  fruitfulness  of  the  con- 
ceptions belonging  to  it. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  shame  that  I  revert  so  often  to  the  great 
maxims  of  philosophical  pursuit,  and  dwell  on  them  so  long ;  that 
I  should  have  to  announce  at  this  time  of  day  that  we  must  study 
simpler  phenomena  before  proceeding  to  the  more  complex ;  and 
that  we  should  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  agent  of  any  phenome- 
non, and  with  the  medium  or  circumstances,  before  we  proceed  to 
analyze  it.  But  so  difterent  has  been  the  course  of  political  study 
pursued  in  the  metaphysical  school,  that  I  rather  apprehend  that 
this  high  scientific  connection  will  be  exactly  the  part  of  my  philo- 
sophical doctrine  which  will  be  least  appreciated,  and  perhaps  most 
contested,  even  after  all  the  conSrmation  which  I  am  about  to  oS"er. 
The  reason  of  this  apprehension  is  that  the  positive  method  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  political  habit  of  appealing  to  all  sorts  of 
minds  on  social  questions,  which  they  are  expected  to  judge  of, 
without  any  regular  preparation,  as  if  these  problems  were  occa- 
sions for  inspired  decision.     It  is  this  consideration  which  makes 
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me  attach  so  special  an  importance  to  an  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Sociology  to  the  other  sciences.    . 

Reaction  of  So-  ^o  completo  the  account  of  these  encyclopedic  rela- 
cioiogy.  tions,  we  must  look  at  the  connection  in  an  inverse 

way,  estimating  the  philosophical  reaction  of  social  physics  on  all 
the  foregoing  sciences,  in  regard  both  to  doctrine  and  method. — It 
must  be  at  the  end  of  the  work  that  I  must  treat  of  Sociology  as 
completing  the  whole  body  of  philosophy,  and  showing  that  the 
various  sciences  are  branches  from  a  single  trunk  ;  and  thereby 
giving  a  character  of  unity  to  the  variety  of  special  studies  that  are 
now  scattered  abroad  in  a  fatal  dispersion.  In  this  place  I  can 
only  point  out,  in  a  more  special  manner,  the  immediate  reaction 
of  Sociology  on  all  the  rest  of  natural  philosophy  in  virtue  of  its 
own  scientific  and  logical  properties. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine,  the  essential  principle  of 
8  ococime.  ^^^.g  reaction  is  found  in  the  consideration  that  all  sci- 
entific speculations  whatever,  in  as  far  as  they  are  human  labors, 
must  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  the  true  general  theory  of 
human  evolution.  If  we  could  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  this 
theory  being  so  perfected  as  that  no  intellectual  obstacle  should 
limit  the  abundance  of  its  most  exact  deductions,  it  is  clear  that 
the  scientific  hierarchy  would  be,  as  it  were,  inverted,  and  would 
present  the  different  sciences,  in  an  a  priori  way,  as  mere  parts  of 
this  single  science.  We  have  no  power  to  realize  such  a  state  of 
things ;  but  the  mere  supposition  may  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
legitimate  general  intervention  of  true  social  science  in  all  possible 
classes  of  human  speculation.  At  first  sight,  it  appears  as  if  this 
high  intervention  must  belong  to  the  biological  theory  of  our  nature ; 
and  it  was  l)y  that  avenue  that  philosophers  first  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  conception :  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  individual  man  must  exert  a  secret  but  inevitable  influence  over 
all  the  sciences,  because  our  labors  bear  the  ineffaceable  impress 
of  the  faculties  which  produce  them.  But  a  close  examination  will 
convince  us  that  this  universal  influence  must  belong  more  to  the 
theory  of  social  evolution  than  to  that  of  individual  Man,  for  the 
reason  that  the  development  of  the  human  mind  can  take  place 
only  through  the  social  state,  the  direct  consideration  of  which 
must  therefore  prevail  whenever  we  are  treating  of  any  results  of 
that  development.  This  is,  then,  in  the  briefest  form,  the  first 
philosophical  ground  of  the  intellectual  intervention  of  social  phys- 
ics in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  parts  of  natural  philosophy.  There 
will  be  more  to  say  about  it  hereafter. 

It  is  evident  that  Sociology  must  perfect  the  study  of  the  essen 
tial  relations  which  unite  the  different  sciences,  as  this  inquiry  con- 
stitutes an  essential  part  of  social  statics,  directly  intended  to 
disclose  the  laws  of  such  a  connection,  in  the  same  way  as  in  all 
cases  of  connection  between  any  of  the  elements  of  our  civilization. 
The  most  marked  instance  of  this  operation  of  social  science  is  in 
the  direct  study  of  social  dynamics,  in  virtue  of  the  principle,  so 
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familiar  to  us  by  this  time,  that  true  co-ordination  must  be  disclosed 
by  the  natural  course  of  the  common  development.  All  scientific 
men,  who  have  viewed  their  own  particular  subject  in  a  large 
way,  have  felt  what  important  benefit  might  be  aftbrded  by  corre- 
sponding historical  information,  by  regulating  the  spontaneous 
expansion  of  scientific  discoveries,  and  warning  away  from  decep- 
tive or  premature  attempts.  I  need  not  set  forth  the  value  that 
there  would  be  in  a  history  of  the  sciences,  wliich  is  keenly  felt  by 
all  who  have  made  any  important  discovery  in  any  science  what- 
ever :  but,  as  my  last  chapter  proves,  no  real  scientific  liistory, — no 
theory  of  the  true  filiation  of  eminent  discoveries,  at  present  exists, 
in  any  form  or  degree.  We  have  only  compilations  of  materials 
more  or  less  rational,  which  may  be  of  some  provisional  use,  but 
which  can  not  be  afterward  employed  in  the  construction  of  any 
historical  doctrine  without  strict  revision,  and  which  are  certainly, 
in  their  present  state,  unfit  to  yield  any  happy  scientific  suggestions. 
When  a  true  social  science  shall  have  been  founded,  such  labors 
will  assume  the  ]Ailosophical  direction  of  which  they  are  at  present 
destitute,  and  will  aid  that  development  of  human  genius  which 
now,  in  the  form  of  unorganized  erudition,  they  merely  impede. 
If  we  remember  that  no  science  can  be  thoroughly  comprehended 
till  its  history  is  understood,  we  shall  see  what  special  improve- 
ments this  new  science  must  introduce  into  each  of  the  rest,  as 
well  as  into  the  co-ordination  of  them  all. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  reaction  of  sociology 
on  the  other  sciences  in  regard  to  Method.  Without 
entering  at  present  upon  the  great  subject  of  a  general  theory  of 
the  positive  method,  I  must  just  point  out  the  established  truth  that 
each  of  the  fundamental  sciences  specially  manifests  one  of  the 
chief  attributes  of  the  universal  positive  method,  though  all  are  at 
present,  in  more  or  less  force,  in  each  science.  The  special  re- 
source of  sociology  is  that  it  participates  directly  in  the  elementary 
composition  of  the  common  ground  of  our  intellectual  resources. 
It  is  plain  that  this  logical  co-ojjeration  of  the  new  science  is  as 
important  as  that  of  any  of  the  anterior  sciences.  We  have  seen 
that  sociology  adds  to  our  other  means  of  research  that  which  I 
have  called  the  historical  method,  and  which  will  hereafter,  when 
we  are  sufticiently  habituated  to  it,  constitute  a  fourth  fundamental 
means  of  observation.  But,  though  sociology  has  given  us  this 
resource,  it  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  orders  of  scientific 
speculation.  We  have  only  to  regard  every  discovery,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  effected,  as  a  true  social  phenomenon,  forming  a  part  of 
the  general  series  of  human  development,  and,  on  that  ground,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  succession,  and  the  methods  of  investigation 
which  characterize  that  great  evolution.  From  this  starting-point, 
indisputable  in  its  rationality,  we  comprehend  immediately  the 
whole  necessary  universality  of  the  historical  method,  thenceforth 
disclosed  in  all  its  eminent  intellectual  dignity.  We  can  even  see 
that,  by  this  method,  scientific  discoveries  become  in  a  certain  de* 
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gree  susceptible  of  rational  prevision,  by  means  of  an  exact  estimate 
of  the  anterior  movement  of  the  science,  interpreted  by  the  lawa 
of  the  course  of  the  human  mind.  The  historical  prevision  can 
hardly  become  very  precise  ;  but  it  may  furnish  preparatory  indi- 
cations of  the  general  direction  of  the  contemporary  progress,  so 
as  to  save  the  vast  waste  of  intellectual  forces  which  is  occasioned 
by  conjectural  attempts,  usually  doomed  to  failure.  By  this  pro- 
cess of  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past,  in  regard  to  each 
science,  it  must  become  possible  to  subject  the  art  of  discovery  to 
a  kind  of  rational  theory  which  may  guide  the  instinctive  efforts  of 
individual  genius,  which  can  not  hold  its  course  apart  from  the 
general  mind,  however  persuaded  it  may  be  of  its  separation.  The 
historical  method  Avill  thus,  by  governing  the  systematic  use  of  all 
other  scientific  methods,  impart  to  them  an  amplitude  of  rationality 
in  which  they  are  now  deficient,  by  transferring  to  the  whole  that 
regulated  progression  which  at  present  belongs  only  to  the  details : 
and  the  choice  of  subjects  for  investigation,  till  now  almost  arbi- 
trary, or  at  least  thorougldy  empirical,  will  acquire,  in  a  certain 
degree,  that  scientific  character  which  now  belongs  only  to  the  par- 
tial investigation  of  each  of  them. — The  method  itself  must,  if  it  is 
to  accomplish  these  purposes,  be  subject  to  the  philosophical  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  positive  spirit  of  sociology.  It  must  never 
consider  the  development  of  each  complete  science,  separately  from 
the  total  progression  of  the  human  mind,  or  even  from  the  funda- 
mental evolution  of  humanity.  Thus  social  physics,  which  supplies 
this  method,  must  superintend  its  gradual  application, — at  least,  in 
so  far  as  the  general  conception  of  human  development  is  con- 
cerned. Every  partial  or  isolated  use  of  this  method  of  investiga 
tion,  such  as  suits  the  desultory  character  of  research  in  our  day, 
would  be  either  wholly  ineffectual,  or*would  realize  but  little  good. 
There  are  some  traces  in  existing  science  of  this  superior  means  of 
speculation,  the  positive  method  being  uniform,  and  therefore  to  be 
found  everywhere  if  anywhere ;  but  its  complexity  and  its  recent 
origin  prevent  our  being  able  to  point  to  examples  at  once  marked 
and  varied  enough  to  afford  a  decided  manifestation.  Throughout 
the  whole  range  of  our  positive  knowledge,  I  know  of  only  one 
unquestionable  example ;  and  that  will  be  found,  where  we  should 
naturally  look  for  it,  in  mathematical  science.  We  find  it  in  the 
sublime  prefatory  chapters  of  the  different  sections  of  the  "  Ana- 
lytical Mechanics,"  so  little  appreciated  by  ordin  ay  geometers  be- 
cause they  do  not  contain  a  single  formula,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
proving  the  eminent  philosophical  superiority  of  Lagrange  to  all 
mathematicians  since  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.  By  his  exposition 
of  the  filiation  of  the  chief  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  in 
regard  to  rational  mechanics,  from  the  origin  of  the  science  to  our 
own  time,  Lagrange  certainly  anticipated  the  general  spirit  of  the 
historical  method  ;  because  he  made  this  estimate  the  basis  of  the 
whole  of  his  scientific  speculations.  These  remarkable  writings 
are  admirable  food  for  meditation  not  only  to  geometers,  but  to  Jwl 
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philosophical  minds,  which  may  find  here  the  only  example  of  what 
may  properly  be  called  History,  though  their  author  made  no  pre- 
tension to  the  common  title  of  historian. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  reaction  of  Sociology  on  the  other  sciences 
is  as  important  in  a  logical  as  in  a  scientific  view.  On  the  ono 
hand,  positive  sociology  mutually  connects  all  the  sciences,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  adds  to  all  resources  for  investigation,  a  new  and 
higher  method.  While,  from  its  nature,  dependent  on  all  that  went 
before.  Social  Physics  repays  as  much  as  it  receives  by  its  two  kinds 
of  service  toward  all  other  knowledge.  We  can  already  perceive 
that  such  a  science  must  form  the  principal  band  of  the  scientific 
sheaf,  from  its  various  relations,  both  of  subordination  and  of  direc- 
tion, to  all  the  rest.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  homogeneous  co-or- 
dination of  real  sciences  proceeds  from  their  positive  development, 
instead  of  being  derived  from  any  anti-scientific  conceptions  of  a 
fanciful  unity  of  different  phenomena,  such  as  have  hitherto  been 
almost  exclusively  resorted  to. 

Social  science  must  always  remain  inferior  in  all  speculative  rank 
important  speculative  respects  to  all  the  other  funda-  °*  i^ocioiogy. 
mental  sciences.  Yet  we  can  not  but  feel,  after  this  review  of  ita 
spirit,  its  function,  and  its  resources,  that  the  abundance  of  its 
means  of  investigation  may  establish  it  in  a  higlier  position  of 
rationality  than  the  present  state  of  the  human  mind  might  seem 
to  promise.  The  unity  of  the  subject,  notwithstanding  its  prodi- 
gious extent,  the  conspicuous  interconnection  of  its  various  aspects, 
its  characteristic  advance  from  the  most  general  to  more  and  more 
special  researches,  and  finally  the  more  frequent  and  important  use 
of  a-priori  considerations  through  suggestions  furnislied  by  the 
anterior  sciences,  and  especially  by  the  biological  theory  of  human 
nature,  may  authorize  the  highest  hopes  of  the  speculative  dignity 
of  the  science, — higher  hopes  than  can  be  excited  by  such  an  imper- 
fect realization  as  I  propose  to  sketch  out,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  embody,  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by  sensible  manifestations,  the 
more  abstract  view  which  I  have  now  taken  of  the  general  nature 
of  this  new  political  philosophy,  and  of  the  scientific  spirit  which 
should  regulate  its  ulterior  construction. 

32 
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CHAPTER   V. 

SOCIAL  STATICS;  OR,  THEORY  OF  THE  SPONTANEOUS  ORDER  CF 
HUMAN  SOCIETY. 

Though  the  dynamical  part  of  Social  Science  is  the  most  in- 
teresting, the  most  easily  intelligible,  and  the  fittest  to  disclose  the 
laws  of  interconnection,  still  the  Statical  part  must  not  be  entirely 
passed  over.  We  must  briefly  review  in  this  place  the  conditions 
and  laws  of  harmony  of  human  society,  and  complete  our  statical 
conceptions,  as  far  as  the  nascent  state  of  the  science  allows,  when 
we  afterward  survey  the  historical  development  of  humanity. 

Every  sociological  analysis  supposes  three  classes  of 
Three  aspects,  considerations,  each  more  complex  than  the  prece- 
ding: viz.,  the  conditions  of  social  existence  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  society ;  the  last  comprehending,  in  a  scientific  sense, 
the  whole  of  the  human  species,  and  chiefly,  the  whole  of  the  white 
race. 

Gall's  cerebral  theory  has  destroyed  for  ever  the  metaphysical 
fancies  of  the  last  century  about  the  origin  of  Man's  social  tenden- 
cies, which  are  now  proved  to  be  inherent  in  his  nature,  and  not 
1  Th,-  iiKiivid-  the  result  of  utilitarian  considerations.  The  true 
"»'•  '  theory  has  exploded  the  mistakes  through  which  the 

false  doctrine  arose, — the  fanciful  supposition  that  intellectual  com- 
binations govern  the  general  conduct  of  human  life,  and  the  exag- 
gerated notion  of  the  degree  in  which  wants  can  create  faculties. 
Independently  of  the  guidance  afforded  by  Gall's  theory,  there  is 
a  conclusive  evidence  against  the  utilitarian  origin  of  society  in  the 
fact  that  the  utility  did  not,  and  could  not,  manifest  itself  till  after 
a  long  preparatory  development  of  the  society  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  created.  We  shall  the  better  see  how  the  supposi- 
tion involves  us  in  a  vicious  circle  if  we  attend  to  the  character  of 
the  early  ages  of  humanity,  in  which  the  individual  advantages  of 
ast'ociation  are  very  doubtful,  if  indeed  we  may  not  safely  say  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  burdens  are  greater  than  the  resources,  as  we 
see  only  too  plainly  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  most  advanced 
societies.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  social  state  would  never  have 
existed  if  its  rise  had  depended  on  a  conviction  of  its  individual 
utility,  because  the  benefit  could  never  have  been  anticipated  by 
individuals  of  any  degree  of  ability,  but  could  only  manifest  itself 
after  the  social  evolution  had  proceeded  up  to  a  certain  point. 
There  are  even  sophists  who  at  this  day  deny  the  utility,  without 
being  pronounced  mad  ;  and  the  spontaneous  sociability  of  human 
nature,  independent  of  all  personal  calculation,  and  often  in  op()Osi 
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tion  to  the  strongest  individual  interests,  is  admitted,  as  of  course, 
by  those  who  have  paid  no  great  attention  to  the  true  biological 
theory  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

Passing  over  some  elementary  considerations  which  belong  rather 
to  a  special  treatise  on  the  physiological  conditions, — such  as  the 
natural  nakedness  of  the  human  being,  and  his  helpless  and  pro- 
tracted infancy, — which  have  been  much  exaggerated  as  social  in- 
fluences, since  they  exist  in  some  animal  races  without  producing 
the  same  social  consequences — I  proceed  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  the  most  important  attributes  of  our  nature  in  giving  to  society 
the  fundamental  character  which  belongs  to  it,  and  which  remains 
permanent  through  all  degrees  of  its  development.  In  this  vievf, 
the  first  consideration  is  of  the  preponderance  of  the  aflective  over 
the  intellectual  faculties,  which,  though  less  remarkable  in  Man 
than  in  other  animals,  yet  fixes  the  first  essential  idea  of  our  true 
nature. — Though  continuous  action  is,  in  all  cases,  an  indispensable 
condition  of  success,  Man,  like  every  other  animal,  has  a  natural 
dislike  to  such  perseverance,  and  at  first  finds  pleasure  only  in  a 
varied  exercise  of  his  activity, — the  variety  being  of  more  impor- 
tance to  him  than  moderation  in  degree, — especially  in  the  com- 
monest cases,  in  which  no  strongly-marked  instinct  is  concerned. 
The  intellectual  faculties  being  naturally  the  least  energetic,  their 
activity,  if  ever  so  little  protracted  beyond  a  certain  degree,  occa- 
sions in  most  men  a  fatigue  which  soon  becomes  utterly  insup- 
portable ;  and  it  is  in  regard  to  them  chiefly  that  men  of  all  ages 
of  civilization  relish  that  state  of  which  the  dolce  far  niente  is  the 
most  perfect  expression.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  the  persevering  use 
of  these  high  faculties  that  the  modifications  of  human  life,  general 
and  individual,  depend,  during  the  course  of  our  social  develop- 
ment, so  that  we  are  met  at  once  by  the  melancholy  coincidence 
that  Man  is  most  in  need  of  precisely  tlie  kind  of  activity  for  which 
he  is  the  least  fit.  His  physical  imperfections  and  moral  neces- 
sities compel  him,  more  than  any  other  animal,  to  employ  his  reason 
in  amending  his  primitive  condition  ;  while  his  reason  is  so  f\ir  from 
being  adequate  to  its  work  that  it  is  subject  to  an  irresistible  fatigue 
which  can  be  moderated  only  by  strong  and  constant  stimulus.  In- 
stead of  lamenting  over  this  discordance,  we  must  receive  it  as  a 
first  authentic  information  supplied  to  social  science  by  biology,  and 
one  which  must  radically  affect  the  general  character  of  human 
society  first,  and  afterward  the  rate  of  the  social  evolution.  The 
consequence  which  immediately  concerns  us  here  is,  that  almost  all 
men  are  naturally  unfit  for  intellectual  labor,  and  devoted  to  mate- 
rial activity ;  so  that  the  speculative  state  can  not  well  be  produced, 
much  less  sustained,  in  them  but  by  some  impulse  of  another  kind, 
kept  up  by  lower  but  stronger  propensities.  However  important 
individual  diff"erences  in  this  respect  may  be,  the  diff"erences  are  of 
degree  only,  so  that  the  most  eminent  natures  hold  tlieir  place  in 
the  comparison  ;  and  men  must  be  classed,  in  a  scientific  sense,  hy 
the  nobleness  or  increasing  speciality  of  the  aff"ective  faculties  by 
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wliich  the  intellectual  incitement  is  produced.  If  we  observe  the 
ascending  scale  of  these  faculties,  upon  Gall's  theory,  we  see  that, 
among  the  generality  of  men,  the  intellectual  tension  is  (with  some 
exceptions  of  that  speculative  impulse  to  which  all  human  beings 
are  liable)  habitually  supported  only  by  the  strong  stimulus  derived 
from  the  needs  of  the  organic  life,  and  the  commonest  instincts  of 
the  animal  life,  the  organs  of  which  lie  at  the  back  of  the  brain. 
The  individual  nature  of  man  becomes  lofty  in  proportion  as  the 
incitement  proceeds  from  propensities  which  are  of  a  higher  order, 
more  peculiar  to  our  sjjecies,  and  placed,  anatomically,  further  for- 
ward in  the  brain,  while  yet  the  activity  of  the  intellectual  region 
can  never,  in  the  noblest  cases,  be  independent  of  such  stimulus, 
unless  the  habit  of  meditation  has  actually  become  preponderant, 
— a  case  too  rare  to  be  considered  in  a  general  view. — Lest  we 
should  form  a  false  philosophical  estimate  of  our  case,  I  may  observe 
that,  however  we  may  regret  the  degree  in  which  our  intellectual 
faculties  are  less  active  than  the  lower,  we  must  beware  of  wishing 
that  the  case  was  reversed.  If  our  affective  faculties  were  subor- 
dinated to  the  intellectual,  all  idea  of  improving  the  social  organ- 
ism would  be  merely  senseless.  It  would  be  like  polishing  our 
roads,  instead  of  merely  diminishing  their  friction,  which  would 
not  improve  the  accustomed  locomotion,  but  render  its  mechanism 
contradictory  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  motion.  For  our  aflective 
faculties  must  preponderate,  not  only  to  rouse  our  reason  from  its 
natural  lethargy,  but  to  give  a  permanent  aim  and  direction  to  its 
activity,  without  which  it  would  be  for  ever  lost  in  a  vague  abstract 
speculation.  Even  under  our  actual  conditions,  which  subject  the 
wildest  reveries  to  more  or  less  control  of  reality,  we  see  how  the 
most  mystical  efforts  of  pious  ecstasy  to  conceive  of  an  ideal  state, 
exempt  from  organic  wants  and  from  all  human  passions,  have 
issued,  even  in  the  highest  minds,  in  conceptions  of  a  sort  of  tran- 
scendental idiotcy,  eternally  absorbed  in  a  foolish  and  almost  stupid 
contemplation  of  the  divine  majesty.  Our  social  organism  is,  then, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  except  as  to  degree  ;  and  we  must  observe  and 
remember  that  it  is  in  our  power,  within  certain  narrow  limits,  to 
rectify  this  degree  of  diflerence ;  or  rather,  tliat  the  rectification 
takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  steady  development  of  civilization, 
which  tends  to  subordinate  our  propensities  to  our  reason,  more 
and  more,  without  giving  us  any  cause  to  apprehend  a  reversal  of 
the  order  at  any  future  time. 

The  second  consideration  is  that,  besides  the  preponderance  of 
the  afiective  over  the  intellectual  life,  the  lowest  and  most  personal 
propensities  have,  in  regard  to  social  relations,  an  unquestionable 
preponderance  over  the  nobler.  According  to  the  sound  biological 
theory  of  man,  our  social  affections  are  inferior  in  strength  and 
steadiness  to  the  personal,  though  the  common  welfare  must  depend 
especially  on  the  regular  satisfaction  of  the  former,  which  first 
originate  the  social  state  for  us,  and  then  maintain  it  against  the 
divorgeiices  of  individual  instincts.     To  understand  the  sociologi- 
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cal  value  of  this  biological  datum,  we  must  observe,  as  in  the  formei 
case,  that  the  condition  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  only  its  degree 
that  we  have  to  deplore.  In  analogy  with  the  former  case,  personal 
instincts  must  give  an  aim  and  direction  to  our  social  action.  All 
notions  of  public  good  must  be  based  upon  those  of  private  advan- 
tage, because  the  former  can  be  nothing  else  than  that  which  is 
common  to  all  cases  of  the  latter :  and  under  no  ideal  refinement 
of  our  nature  could  we  ever  habitually  desire  for  others  anytliing 
else  but  what  we  wish  for  ourselves, — unless  in  those  infinitely  rare 
and  very  secondary  cases  in  wliich  an  excessive  refinement  of  moral 
delicacy,  fostered  by  intellectual  meditation,  may  enalile  a  man  to 
appreciate  for  another  means  of  happiness  which  are  of  little  or  no 
value  to  himself.  Our  moral  nature  would  then  be  destroyed,  and 
not  improved,  if  it  were  possible  to  repress  our  personal  instincts, 
since  our  social  affections,  deprived  of  necessary  direction,  would 
degenerate  into  a  vague  and  useless  charity,  destitute  of  all  ]jrac- 
tical  efficacy.  When  the  morality  of  an  advanced  society  Ijids  us 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  it  embodies  in  the  best  way  the 
deepest  truth,  with  only  such  exaggeration  as  is  required  in  the 
formation  of  a  type,  which  is  always  fallen  short  of  in  practice.  In 
this  sublime  precept,  the  personal  instinct  is  the  guide  and  measure 
of  the  social ;  and  in  no  other  way  could  the  principle  be  presented  ; 
for  in  what  respect,  and  how,  could  any  one  love  another  Avho  did 
not  love  himself?  Thus,  again,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  na- 
ture of  Man,  though  not  with  the  degree  of  his  self-regards.  We 
must  regret  that  even  in  the  best  natures,  the  social  affections  are 
so  overborne  by  the  personal,  as  rarely  to  command  conduct,  in  a 
direct  way.  In  this  sense,  we  may  conceive,  after  a  comparison  of 
the  two  cases  I  have  presented,  that  the  sympathetic  instinct  and 
the  intellectual  activity  are  especially  destined  to  compensate  mu- 
tually their  common  social  insufficiency.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that 
if  Man  became  more  benevolent,  that  would  be  equivalent  in  social 
practice  to  his  being  more  intelligent,  not  only  because  he  would 
put  his  actual  intelligence  to  better  use,  but  because  it  would  not 
be  so  much  absorbed  by  the  discipline  wliich  it  must  be  constantly 
imposing  on  the  strong  preponderance  of  the  personal  propensities. 
But  the  converse  supposition  is  not  less  exact,  though  it  is  less 
appreciable ;  for  all  real  intellectual  development  is  finally  equiv- 
alent, in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life,  to  a  direct  augmentation  of 
natural  benevolence,  both  by  strengthening  Man's  empire  over  his 
passions,  and  by  refining  the  habitual  sense  of  the  reactions  occa- 
sioned by  various  social  contact.  If  we  admit,  in  the  first  case, 
that  no  great  intellect  can  duly  expand  without  a  certain  amount 
of  universal  benevolence,  by  which  alone  it  can  have  free  impulse, 
a  lofty  aim,  and  large  exercise ;  so,  inversely,  we  can  not  doubt 
that  all  nobte  intellectual  expansion  fortifies  general  sympathy,  not 
only  by  casting  out  selfish  instigations,  but  l»y  inspiring  a  wise 
predilection  in  fiivor  of  social  order,  which  nuiy,  notwithstanding 
its  ordinary  coldness,  concur  as  fortunately  in  the  maintenance  of 
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social  harmony  as  dispositions  which  are  more  lively  and  less 
steady.  The  reciprocal  connection  of  those  two  chief  moderators 
of  human  life,  intellectual  activity  and  the  social  instinct,  seems 
thus  to  be  unquestionable :  and  the  first  function  of  universal  mor- 
als, in  regard  to  the  individual,  consists  in  increasing  this  double 
influence,  the  gradual  extension  of  which  constitutes  the  first  spon- 
taneous result  of  the  general  development  of  humanity.  And  the 
doul)le  opposition  between  Man's  moral  and  material  need  of  Intel 
lectual  toil  and  his  dislike  of  it,  and  again,  between  Man's  need» 
for  his  own  happiness,  of  the  social  affections,  and  the  necessary 
subjection  of  these  to  his  personal  instincts,  discloses  the  scientific 
germ  of  the  struggle  which  we  shall  have  to  review,  between  the 
conservative  and  the  reforming  spirit ;  the  first  of  which  is  ani- 
mated by  purely  personal  instincts,  and  the  other  by  the  sponta- 
neous combination  of  intellectual  activity  with  the  various  social 
instincts. 

So  much  for  the  first  statical  division — the  Individual.     Next, 
we  must  consider  the  Family, 

As  every  system  must  be  composed  of  elements  of  the 
ami  y.  g^^j^-^g  jia^m-Q  ^,Ylt\l  itsclf,  the  scicutific  spirit  forbids  us  to 
regard  society  as  composed  of  individuals.  The  true  social  unit  is 
certainly  the  family — reduced,  if  necessary,  to  the  elementary  couple 
whicli  forms  its  basis.  This  consideration  implies  more  than  the 
physiological  truth  that  families  become  tribes,  and  tribes  become 
nations  :  so  that  tlie  whole  human  race  might  be  conceived  of  as  the 
gradual  development  of  a  single  family,  if  local  diversities  did  not 
forbid  such  a  sujiposition.  There  is  a  political  point  of  view  from 
which  also  we  must  consider  this  elementary  idea,  inasmuch  as  the 
family  presents  the  true  germ  of  the  various  characteristics  of  the 
social  organism.  Such  a  conception  is  intermediate  between  the 
idea  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  species,  or  society.  There 
would  be  as  many  scientific  inconveniences  in  passing  it  over  in  a 
speculative  sense  as  there  are  dangers  in  practice  in  pretending  to 
treat  of  social  life  without  the  inevitable  preparation  of  the  domes- 
tic life.  Whichever  way  we  look  at  it,  this  necessary  transition 
always  presents  itself,  whether  in  regard  to  elementary  notions  of 
fundamental  liarmony,  or  for  the  spontaneous  rise  of  social  senti- 
ment. It  is  by  this  avenue  that  Man  comes  forth  from  his  mere 
personality,  and  learns  to  live  in  another,  while  obeying  his  most 
powerful  instincts.  No  other  association  can  be  so  intimate  as  this 
primary  combination,  which  causes  a  complete  fusion  of  two  natures 
in  one.  Owing  to  the  radical  imperfection  of  the  liuman  character, 
individual  divergences  are  too  marked  to  admit  of  so  close  an  asso- 
ciation in  any  other  case.  The  common  ex])erience  of  human  life 
teaches  us  only  too  well  that  men  must  not  live  too  familiarly  to- 
gether, if  they  are  to  bear,  in  mutual  peace,  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature — whether  of  the  intellect  or  the  affections.  Even  religious 
communities,  united  as  they  are  by  a  special  bond,  were,  as  we 
know,  perpetually  tormented  by  internal  dissensions,  such  as  it  ia 
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impossible  to  avoid  if  we  attempt  to  reconcile  qualities  so  incom- 
patible as  the  intimacy  and  the  extension  of  human  relations.  Even 
in  the  family,  the  intimacy  is  owing  to  the  strong  spontaneousness 
of  the  common  end,  combined  with  the  equally  natural  institution 
of  an  indispensable  subordination.  Whatever  talk  there  may  be, 
in  modern  times,  of  social  equality,  even  the  most  restricted  society 
supposes,  not  only  diversities,  but  inequalities  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
association  without  a  permanent  concurrence  in  a  general  operation, ' 
pursued  by  distinct  means,  mutually  subordinated.  Now,  the  most 
entire  realization  possible  of  these  elementary  conditions  is  inherent 
in  the  family  alone,  where  nature  has  supplied  all  the  requisites  of 
the  institution.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  abuse  of  the 
family  spirit  in  the  way  of  excess,  which  has  occasionally  brought 
reproach  on  the  institution,  it  is,  and  will  ever  be,  the  basis  of  the 
social  spirit,  through  all  the  gradual  modifications  which  it  may 
have  to  undergo  in  the  course  of  the  human  evolution.  The  seri- 
ous assaults  upon  this  institution  which  we  witness  in  our  day 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  our 
temporary  tendency  to  social  disorganization.  But  such  a  direction 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  a  dangerous  symptom  only  on  account 
of  the  decrepitude  of  the  belief  on  which  the  idea  of  the  Family, 
like  every  other  social  idea,  is  made  to  rest.  As  long  as  the  fam- 
ily relation  has  no  other  intellectual  basis  than  religious  doctrine, 
it  will  share  whatever  discredit  belongs  to  that  doctrine  in  the 
present  state  of  human  development.  The  Positive  philosophy, 
which  reorganizes  whatever  it  touches,  c'an  alone  re-establish  the 
conception  on  an  immutable  foundation,  by  transferring  all  social 
speculation  from  the  region  of  vague  ideality  to  the  ground  of  in 
disputable  reality. 

The  constitution  of  the  human  family  has  undergone  modifica- 
tions of  a  progressive  kind  which  appear  to  me  to  disclose,  at  each 
epoch  of  development,  the  exact  importance  of  the  change  wrought 
in  the  corresponding  social  state.  Thus,  the  pplygamy  of  less-ad- 
vanced nations  must  give  a  character  to  the  family  wholly  different 
from  that  which  it  has  among  nations  which  are  capable  of  that  mo- 
nogamy to  wliich  our  nature  tends.  In  the  same  way,  the  ancient 
family,  which  consisted  partly  of  slaves,  must  be  very  unlike  the 
modern,  which  is  mainly  reduced  to  the  kindred  of  the  couple,  and 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  head  is  comparatively  small.  But  the 
estimate  of  these  modifications  will  find  its  right  place  in  my  his 
torical  review.  Our  object  now  is  to  consider  the  elementary  sci 
entific  aspect  of  the  family ;  that  aspect  which  is  made  common  to 
all  social  cases  by  regarding  the  domestic  as  the  basis  of  all  social 
life.  In  this  view,  the  sociological  theory  of  the  family  is  reduci- 
l)k!  to  the  investigation  of  two  orders  of  relations,  viz.,  the  subor- 
dination of  the  sexes,  which  institutes  the  family,  and  that  of  ages, 
which  maintains  it.  A  certain  amount  of  voluntary  association 
takes  place  from  that  degree  of  the  biological  scale  at  which  sex 
.begins  ;  and  it  is  always  occasioned  by  the  sexual  union  first,  and 
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then  by  the  rearing  of  progeny.  If  the  sociological  comparison 
must  stop  at  the  two  great  classes  of  superior  animals,  birds  and 
niammifers,  it  is  because  none  below  them  present  a  sufficiently 
complete  realization  of  this  double  elementary  character. 
Tiie  sexiiiii  reia-  ^6  cau  uot  too  revej^cntly  admire  that  universal  nat- 
'*""  ural  disposition,  on  which  all  association  is  grounded, 

by  which,  in  the  state  of  marriage,  however  imperfect,  the  strongest 
instinct  of  our  animal  nature,  at  once  satisfied  and  disciplined,  oc- 
casions harmony  instead  of  the  disorder  which  would  arise  from 
its  license.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  when  the  revolutionary 
spirit  was  attacking  everything  else,  it  should  allow  marriage  to 
escape — connected  as  it  has  hitherto  been  with  the  theological  phi- 
losophy. When  the  positive  philosophy  shall  have  established  the 
subordination  of  the  sexes,  and  in  that,  the  principle  of  marriage 
and  of  the  family,  it  will  take  its  stand  on  an  exact  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  followed  by  an  appreciation  of  social  development  as 
a  whole,  and  of  the  general  phase  which  it  now  presents  ;  and  in 
doing  this  it  will  extinguish  the  fancies  by  which  the  institution  is 
at  present  discredited  and  betrayed.  No  doubt  Marriage,  like 
every  other  human  concern,  undergoes  modifications  as  human  de- 
velopment proceeds.  Modern  marriage,  as  constituted  by  Catholi- 
cism, is  radically  different,  in  various  respects,  from  Roman  mar- 
riage, as  that  diifered  from  the  Greek,  and  both,  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  from  the  Egyptian  or  Oriental,  even  after  the  establishment 
of  monogamy.  It  is  undisputed  that  these  modifications  have  not 
come  to  any  end,  and  that  the  great  social  reconstitution  for  which 
w^e  are  looking  will  establish  the  general  character  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  all  preceding  modifications  have  progressively  devel- 
oped. Meantime,  the  absolute  spirit  of  the  existing  political  philos- 
ophy mistakes  such  modifications  for  an  overthrow  of  the  institution ; 
a  state  of  things  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  times,  when 
the  Greek  philosophy  was  about  to  make  way  for  the  Christian  re- 
generation of  the  family  and  of  society,  and  when  fantastical  errors, 
caused  by  the  long  intellectual  interregnum,  gave  occasion  to  the 
famous  satire  of  Aristophanes,  which  we  may  accept  as  a  rude 
rebuke  of  our  own  licentiousness. 

What  the  ultimate  conditions  of  marriage  will  l^e,  we  can  not 
know  as  yet ;  and  if  we  could,  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  them. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purposes  to  be  assured  that  they  will  be  con- 
sonant with  the  fundamental  princii)le  of  the  institution, — the 
natural  subordination  of  the  woman,  which  has  reappeared  under 
all  forms  of  marriage,  in  all  ages,  and  which  the  new  philosophy 
will  place  on  its  right  basis, — a  knowledge  of  the  individual  or- 
ganism first,  and  then  of  the  social  organism.  Biological  philosophy 
teaches  us  that,  through  the  whole  animal  scale,  and  while  the  spe- 
cific type  is  preserved,  radical  differences,  physical  and  moral,  dis- 
tinguish the  sexes.  Comparing  sex  with  age,  biological  analysis 
presents  the  female  sex,  in  the  human  species  especially,  as  consti- 
tutionally in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy,  in  comparison  with  the 
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other ;  and  therefore  more  remote,  in  all  important  respects,  from 
the  ideal  type  of  the  race.  Sociology  will  prove  that  the  equality 
of  the  sexes,  of  whicli  so  much  is  said,  is  incompatible  with  all  social 
existence,  by  showing  that  each  sex  has  special  and  permanent 
functions  which  it  must  fulfil  in  the  natural  economy  of  the  human 
family,  and  which  concur  in  a  common  end  by  different  ways,  the 
welfare  which  results  being  in  no  degree  injured  by  the  necessary 
Eubordination,  since  the  happiness  of  every  being  depends  on  the 
wise  development  of  its  proper  nature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  preponderance  of  the  affective  faculties  is 
less  marked  in  Man  than  in  the  lower  animals,  and  that  a  certain 
degree  of  spontaneous  speculative  activity  is  the  chief  cerebral  at- 
tribute of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  prime  source  of  the  marked 
character  of  our  social  organism.  Now,  the  relative  inferiority  of 
Woman  in  this  view,  is  incontestable,  unfit  as  she  is,  in  comparison^ 
for  the  requisite  continuousness  and  intensity  of  mental  labor,  either 
from  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  her  reason  or  from  her  more  lively 
moral  and  physical  sensibility,  which  are  hostile  to  scientific  ab- 
straction and  concentration.  This  indubitable  organic  inferiority 
of  feminine  genius  has  been  confirmed  by  decisive  experiment,  even 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  amidst  the  concurrence  of  the  most  fixvorable 
circumstances.  As  for  any  functions  of  government,  the  radical  in- 
aptitude' of  the  female  sex  is  there  yet  more  marked,  even  in  regard 
to  the  most  eleikentary  state,  and  limited  to  the  guidance  of  the 
mere  family,  the  nature  of  the  task  requiring,  above  everything,  an 
indefatigable  attention  to  an  aggregate  of  complex  relations,  none 
of  which Hiust  be  neglected,  vvdiile  the  mind  must  be  independent  of 
the  passions ;  in  short,  reasonable.  Thus,  the  economy  of  the 
human  family  could  never  be  inverted  without  an  entire  change  in 
our  cerebral  organism,  and  the  only  possible  result  of  a  resistance 
to  natural  laws  would  be  to  deprive  Woman  of  the  enjoyment  of 
her  proper  welfare  by  disturbing  the  family  and  society.  Again, 
we  have  seen  that,  in  the  affective  life  of  Man,  the  personal  instincts 
overrule  the  sympathetic  or  social,  which  last  can,  and  do,  only 
modify  the  direction  decided  by  the  first,  without  becoming  the 
habitual  moving  powers  of  practical  existence.  Here  agani,  by  a 
comparative  examination,  we  can  estimate  the  happy  social  position 
appropriated  to  the  female  sex.  It  is  indisputable  that  women  are^ 
in  general,  as  superior  to  men  in  a  spontaneous  expansion  of  sym- 
pathy and  sociality,  as  they  are  inferior  to  men  in  understanding 
and  reason.  Their  function  in  the  economy  of  the  family,  and  con- 
sequently of  society,  must  therefore  be  to  modify  by  the  excitement 
of  the  social  instinct  the  general  direction  necessarily  originated 
by  the  cold  and  rough  reason  which  is  distinctive  of  Man.  Apart 
from  all  consideration  of  material  differences,  and  contemplating 
exclusively  the  noblest  properties  of  our  cerebral  nature,  we  see 
that,  of  the  two  attributes  which  separate  the  human  race  from  tha 
brutes,  the  primary  one  indicates  the  necessary  and  invariable  pre 
pondcrance  of  the  male  sex,  while  the  other  points  out  the  modera 
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ting  function  which  is  appropriate  to  "Woman,  even  independently  of 
maternal  cares,  which  evidently  constitute  her  most  important  spe- 
cial destination,  but  which  are  usually  too  exclusively  insisted  on, 
so  as  to  disguise  the  direct  social  and  personal  vocation  of  tho 
female  sex. 

The  PHrentii  ^'^^  othor  grcat  element  of  the  human  family  is  the 

f  lati-n.  relation  between  parents  and  children,  which  spread 

abroad  through  the  whole  of  society,  produces  the  natural  subor- 
dination of  ages.  The  discipline  prescribed  by  nature  in  this  rela- 
tion is  too  unquestionable  to  admit  of  the  same  attacks  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  have  been  directed  toward  the  preceding 
relation.  The  ardent  cham})ions  of  the  political  rights  of  women 
have  not  yet  offered  an  analogous  doctrine  in  regard  to  children, 
who  are  less  able  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  their  special  champions. 
Wild  as  are  the  eccentricities  of  our  social  anarchy,  popular  good 
sense,  however  imperfect  it  may  still  be,  imposes  some  restraint 
on  individual  absurdities  when  they  go  so  far  as  to  shock  a  primary 
instinct. 

There  is  certainly  no  natural  economy  more  worthy  of  admiratioa 
than  that  spontaneous  subordination  which,  first  constituting  tho 
human  family,  then  becomes  the  type  of  all  wise  social  co-ordination. 
The  testimony  of  ages  has  done  honor  to  this  type  ;  and  when  Man 
has  formed  his  conception  of  providential  government  on  the  most 
perfect  direction  of  events  that  he  could  conceive,  he  has  taken  this 
institution  for  his  model.  There  is  no  other  case  which  offers,  in 
the  same  degree,  the  most  respectful  spontaneous  obedience,  on  the 
part  of  the  inferior,  without  the  least  degradation ;  an  obedience 
imposed  by  necessity  first,  and  then  by  gratitude ;  and  nowhere 
else  do  we  see  in  the  superior  party  the  most  absolute  authority 
united  to  entire  devotedness,  too  natural  and  too  genial  to  be  re- 
garded as  duty.  These  characteristics  must  become  weakened  in 
the  case  of  wider  and  less  intimate  relations ;  the  submission  can 
not  be  so  complete  and  spontaneous,  nor  the  protection  so  afiection- 
ate  and  devoted.  But  family  life  will,  nevertheless,  be  eternally 
the  school  of  social  life,  both  for  obedience  and  for  command,  which 
will  be  excellent  in  proportion  to  their  approach  to  this  model ;  and 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  modifications  of  society  will  cor- 
respond with  those  which  human  progression  must  occasion  in  the 
domestic  constitution.  In  all  critical  periods,  however,  there  have 
been  false  reasoners  who  have  argued  from  the  inconveniences 
which  attend  this  institution,  like  every  other,  against  the  organiza- 
tion itself,  and  who  would  mend  it  by  means  of  a  total  invei'sion, — 
proposing  to  make  society  the  model  of  the  family ;  at  a  time,  too, 
when  society  is  in  no  condition  to  serve  as  a  type  for  any  kind  of 
orderly  arrangement.  All  domestic  discipline  would  be  impossible 
under  a  system  which  would  take  from  parents  the  guidance  and 
almost  the  acquaintance  of  their  children,  tlirough  a  monstrous 
exaggeration  of  the  influence  of  society  on  the  education  of  youth  ; 
and  children,  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  their  parents'  prop 
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erty,  accumulated  on  their  behalf, — obedience  and  authority  beino; 
thus  successively  destroyed.  This  work  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  examine  such  extravagances;  but  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to 
this  particular  delusion  in  order  to  show  the  fitness  of  the  positive 
polity  to  consolidate  all  the  primary  ideas  of  social  order,  amidst 
the  confusion  attending  the  decline  of  the  theological  philosophy. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  shall  find  the  positive  philosophy 
.subordiuating  all  schemes  of  artificial  order  to  the  observation  of 
natural  order:  and  we  shall  perceive  that  the  modifications  wrought 
out  by  the  social  evolution  are  superior  to  any  that  the  most  eminent 
reformers  would  have  ventured  to  conceive  of  beforehand, — a  fact 
which  should  teach  us  not  to  interfere  with  the  succession  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  reorganization  by  attempting  to  renovate  every- 
thing at  once,  down  to  the  smallest  details,  according  to  the  routine 
of  modern  constitutions. 

We  must  not  omit  the  striking  property  of  domestic  organiza- 
tion,— that  it  establishes  the  elementary  idea  of  social  perpetuity, 
by  directly  and  irresistibly  connecting  the  future  with  the  past. 
When  duly  generalized,  the  idea  and  the  feeling  pass  on  from  the 
immediate  parents  to  ancestors,  and  issue  in  that  universal  respect 
for  our  predecessors  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  all 
social  economy.  There  is  no  social  state  which  does  not  present 
evidences  of  it.  The  diminishing  influence  of  traditions  as  human 
development  proceeds,  and  the  growing  preference  of  written  to 
oral  transmission,  must  modify  the  expression  of  the  sentiment 
among  the  moderns,  if  not  the  sentiment  itself;  but  whatever  point 
social  progression  may  attain,  it  will  always  be  supremely  impor- 
tant that  Man  should  not  regard  himself  as  a  being  of  yesterday, 
and  that  the  whole  of  his  institutions  and  customs  should  connect, 
by  a  system  of  intellectual  and  material  tokens,  his  remembrances 
of  the  entire  past  with  his  hopes  for  the  future.  The  tendency  of 
the  revolutionary  philosophy  is  to  foster  a  disdain  of  the  past,  on 
account  of  its  politics  ;  and  *I  need  not  add  that  tlie  positive  philos- 
ophy, which  takes  histoiy  for  its  scientific  basis,  which  represents 
all  the  men  of  all  times  as  co-operating  in  the  same  evolution,  and 
which  perseveringly  connects  all  existing  progress  with  the  whole 
of  antecedent  human  action,  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  confirm  the 
idea  and  sentiment  of  social  continuity.  In  fact,  we  see  that  the 
region  of  the  positive  sciences  is  the  only  one  in  which  this  reverent 
co-ordination  of  the  present  with  the  past,  has  withstood  the  en- 
croachments of  the  revolutionary  philosophy,  which,  in  every  other 
connection,  would  almost  have  us  believe  that  reason  and  justice  are 
creations  of  our  own  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  here  on  the  fraternal  relation, 
though  it  would  obtain  its  share'of  attention  if  we  were  engaged  in 
fornnng  a  constitution  of  society.  For  our  purposes  here,  the 
brotherly  relation  offers  little  subject  of  remark,  interesting  as  it 
is  from  the  sweetness  or  the  bitterness  which  it  sheds  over  private 
life.     If  the  brothers  are  nearly  of  the  same  age,  there  is  little  sub- 
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ordination  in  the  case :  and  if  the  difference  in  age  is  sufficient  to 
admit  of  that  subordination,  the  relation  becomes,  for  analytical 
purposes,  like  that  of  parent  and  child.  All  that  it  is  in  our  way 
to  remark  here  is  that  true  social  science  will  never  fail,  either  in 
studying  the  past,  or  speculating  on  the  future,  to  assign  the  rank 
of  absolute  requisites  to  all  elements  which  have,  through  all  time, 
constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  domestic  hierarchy.  Discarding 
all  Utopian  fancies,  and  proposing  to  observe  the  economy  of  real 
society,  Ave  must  bring  into  our  scientific  analysis  all  the  arrange- 
ments which,  by  their  steady  permanence,  indicate  their  grave 
importance. 

The  third  head  of  our  statical  analysis  brings  us  to  the  consider- 
ation of  society,  as  composed  of  families  and  not  of  individuals,  and 
from  a  point  of  view  which  commands  all  times  and  places. 

The  main  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  social  to  the 
■  "°"^  ■■  individual  organism  is,  according  to  an  established  law, 
the  more  marked  speciality  of  the  various  functions  fulfilled  by 
organs  more  and  more  distinct,  but  interconnected ;  so  that  unity 
of  aim  is  more  and  more  combined  with  diversity  of  means.  We 
can  not,  of  course,  fully  appreciate  a  phenomenon  which  is  for  ever 
proceeding  before  our  eyes,  and  in  which  we  bear  a  part ;  but  if 
we  withdraw  ourselves  in  thought  from  the  social  system,  and  con- 
template it  as  from  afar,  can  we  conceive  of  a  more  marvellous 
spectacle,  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  phenomena,  than  the  regu- 
lar and  constant  convergence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  human 
beings,  each  possessing  a  distinct  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  yet  incessantly  disposed,  amidst  all  their 
discordance  of  talent  and  character,  to  concur  in  many  ways  in  the 
same  general  development,  without  concert,  and  even  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  most  of  them,  who  believe  that  they  are  merely  fol- 
lowing their  personal  impulses  ?  This  is  the  scientific  picture  of  the 
phenomenon  :  and  no  temporary  disturbances  can  prevent  its  being, 
under  all  circumstances,  essentially  true.  This  reconciliation  of 
the  individuality  of  labor  with  co-operation  of  endeavors,  which 
becomes  more  remarkable  as  society  grows  more  complex  and 
extended,  constitutes  the  radical  character  of  human  operations 
when  we  rise  from  the  domestic  to  the  social  point  of  view.  The 
degree  of  association  that  we  observe  among  the  superior  animals, 
has  something  voluntary  in  it,  but  there  is  no  organization  which 
can  make  it  resemble  the  human :  and  the  first  individual  special- 
izing of  common  functions  is  seen  in  our  simple  domestic  life,  which 
is  thus  a  type  of  the  social  organization.  The  division  of  labor  can 
never,  however,  be  very  marked  in  the  family,  because  the  mem- 
bers are  few ;  and  yet  more  because  such  a  division  would  soon 
show  itself  to  be  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  institution  ;  for  domestic 
training,  being  founded  on  imitation,  must  dispose  the  cliildren  to 
follow  parental  employments,  instead  of  undertaking  new  ones  : 
and  again,  any  very  iparkod  separation  in  the  employments  of  the 
niemhers  must  impair  the  domestic  unity  whicli  is  the  aim  of  the 
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association.  The  more  we  look  into  the  subject,  the  more  we  shall 
see  that  the  appropriation  of  employments,  which  is  the  elementary 
principle  of  general  society,  can  not  hold  anything  like  so  import- 
ant a  place  in  the  family.  In  fact,  the  domestic  relations  do  not 
constitute  an  association,  but  a  union,  in  the  full  force  of  the  term ; 
and,  on  account  of  this  close  intimacy,  the  domestic  connection  is 
of  a  totally  difterent  nature  from  the  social.  Its  character  is  essen- 
tially moral,  and  only  incidentally  intellectual ;  or,  in  anatomical 
language,  it  corresponds  more  to  the  middle  than  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  brain.  Pounded  chiefly  upon  attachment  and  gratitude, 
the  domestic  union  satisfies,  by  its  mere  existence,  all  our  sympa- 
thetic instincts,  quite  apart  from  all  idea  of  active  and  continuous 
co-operation  toward  any  end,  unless  it  be  that  of  its  own  institution. 
Though  more  or  less  co-ordination  of  difterent  employments  must 
exist,  it  is  so  secondary  an  affair  that  when,  unhappily,  it  remains 
the  only  principle  of  connection,  the  domestic  union  degenerates 
into  mere  association,  and  is  even  too  likely  to  dissolve  altogether. 
In  society  the  elementary  economy  presents  an  inverse  character, 
the  sentiment  of  co-operation  l^ecoming  preponderant,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic instinct,  without  losing  its  steadiness,  becoming  secondary. 
No  doubt  there  are  a  multitude  of  men  well  enough  organized  to 
love  their  fellow-laborers,  however  numerous  or  remote  they  may 
be,  and  however  indirect  may  be  their  co-operation ;  but  such  a 
sentiment,  arising  from  the  reaction  of  the  reason  upon  the  social 
feelings,  could  never  be  strong  enough  to  guide  social  life.  Even 
under  the  best  circumstances  the  intellectual  mediocrity  of  the 
majority  of  men  does  not  allow  them  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of 
relations  which  are  too  extensive,  too  indirect,  and  too  foreign  to 
their  own  occupations,  to  impart  any  sympathetic  stimulus  which 
could  be  of  permanent  use.  It  is  only  in  domestic  life  that  Man 
can  habitually  seek  the  full  and  free  expansion  of  his  social  aflec- 
rions  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  the  last  indis- 
pensable ^preparation  for  social  life  ;  for  concentration  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  feelings  as  generalization  to  the  thoughts.  Even  the 
most  eminent  men,  who  di]-ect  their  sympathetic  instincts  upon  their 
race  at  large,  or  the  society  in  which  they  live,  are  usually  impelled 
to  this  by  the  moral  disappointments  of  a  domestic  life  which  has 
failed  in  some  of  its  conditions ;  and  however  genial  the  imperfect 
compensation  may  be  to  them,  this  alistract  love  of  their  species 
admits  of  nothing  like  that  satisfaction  of  the  affections  which 
arises  from  a  very  limited,  and  especially  an  individual  attachment. 
However  this  may  be,  such  cases  are  beside  too  evidently  excep- 
tional to  affect  any  inquiry  into  the  social  economy.  Thus,  though 
the  sympathetic  instinct  exists  wherever  tliere  is  association,  more 
or  less,  the  principle  of  co-operation  is  that  which  must  prevail, 
when  we  pass  on  from  the  consideration  of  the  family  to  the  gene- 
ral co-ordination  of  families.  To  attribute  to  it  the  formation  of 
the  social  state,  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  last  century  to  do,  is  a 
capital  error;  but,  when  the  association  has  once  begun,  there  ia 
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nothing  like  this  principle  of  co-operation  for  giving  consistency 
and  character  to  the  combination.  In  the  lower  stages  of  savage 
life  we  see  families  combining  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  then 
returning,  almost  like  the  brutes,  to  their  isolated  independence,  as 
soon  as  the  expedition,  which  is  usually  one  of  war  or  the  chase,  is 
ended,  though  already  some  common  opinions,  expressed  in  a  cer- 
tain uniform  language,  are  preparing  them  for  permanent  union  in 
tribes,  more  or  less  numerous.  It  is  upon  the  principle  of  co-ope- 
ration, then,  spontaneous  or  concerted,  that  we  must  found  our 
analysis  of  the  last  division  of  social  statics. 

Digfriimtion  of  ^^6  uiust  iucludc  iu  our  view  of  the  division  of  em- 
empioyment?.  ploymcnts  somcthiug  much  more  extensive  than  the 
material  arrangements  which  the  expression  is  usually  understood 
to  convey.  We  must  include  under  it  all  human  operations  what- 
ever, regarding  not  only  individuals  and  classes,  but  also,  in  many 
ways,  diflerent  nations,  as  participating,  in  a  special  mode  and 
degree,  in  a  vast  common  work,  the  gradual  development  of  which 
connects  the  fellow-laborers  with  the  whole  series  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  even  with  their  successors.  This  is  what  is  meant 
when  we  speak  of  the  race  being  bound  up  together  by  tlie  very 
distribution  of  their  occupations ;  and  it  is  this  distribution  wliich 
causes  the  extent  and  growing  complexity  of  the  social  organism, 
which  thus  appears  as  comprising  the  whole  of  the  human  race. 
Man  can  hardly  exist  in  a  solitary  state :  the  family  can  exist  in 
isolation,  because  it  can  divide  its  employments  and  provide  for  its 
wants  in  a  rough  kind  of  way :  a  spontaneous  approximation  of 
families  is  incessantly  exposed  to  temi)orary  rupture,  occasioned  by 
the  most  trifling  incidents.  But  when  a  regular  division  of  employ- 
ments has  spread  through  any  society,  the  social  state  begins  to 
acquire  a  consistency  and  stability  which  place  it  out  of  danger 
from  particular  divergencies.  The  habit  of  partial  co-operation 
convinces  each  family  of  its  close  dependence  on  the  rest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  its  own  importance,  each  one  being  then  justified 
in  regarding  itself  as  fulfilling  a  real  public  function,  more  or  less 
indispensable  to  the  general  economy,  but  inseparable  from  the 
system  as  a  whole.  In  this  view  the  social  organization  tends  more 
and  more  to  rest  on  an  exact  estimate  of  individual  diversities,  by 
so  distributing  employments  as  to  appoint  each  one  to  the  destina- 
tion he  is  most  fit  for,  from  his  own  nature  (which  however  is  sel- 
dom very  distinctly  marked),  from  his  education  and  his  position, 
and,  in  short,  from  all  his  qualifications ;  so  that  all  individual 
organizations,  even  the  most  vicious  and  imperfect  (short  of  mon- 
strosity), may  be  finally  made  use  of  for  the  general  good.  Such 
is,  at  least,  the  social  type  which  we  conceive  of  as  the  limit  of  the 
existing  social  order,  and  to  which  we  may  be  for  ever  approxi- 
mating, though  without  the  hope  of  ever  attaining  it ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  reproduction,  with  a  large  extension,  of  the  domestic  organ- 
ism, with  less  power,  iu  proportion  to  its  extent,  of  appointing  a 
due  destination  to  every  member ;  so  that  the  social  discipline  must 
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always  be  more  artificial,  and  therefore  more  imperfect,  than  the 
domestic,  which  Nature  herself  ordains  and  administers. 

The  necessities  of  this  co-operation  and  distribution  of  special 
offices  cause  inconveniences  which  I  am  compelled  to  advert  to ; 
for  it  is  in  the  investigation  of  these  that  we  find  the  scientific 
germ  of  the  relation  between  the  idea  of  society  and  that  of 
government. 

Some  economists  have  pointed  out,  but  in  a  very 
inadequate  way,  the  evils  of  an  exaggerated  division  '^^°"^""^"''^^- 
of  material  labor ;  and  I  have  indicated,  in  regard  to  the  more 
imjiortaut  field  of  scientific  labor,  the  mischievous  intellectual  con- 
sequences of  the  spirit  of  speciality  which  at  present  prevails.  It 
is  necessary  to  estimate  directly  the  principle  of  such  an  influence, 
in  order  to  understand  the  object  of  the  spontaneous  system  of 
requisites  for  the  continuous  preservation  of  society.  In  decom- 
posing, we  always  disperse ;  and  the  distribution  of  human  labors 
must  occasion  individual  divergencies,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
which  require  a  permanent  discipline  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
If  the  separation  of  social  functions  develops  a  useful  spirit  of 
detail  on  the  one  hand,  it  tends,  on  the  other,  to  extinguish  or  to 
restrict  what  we  may  call  the  aggregate  or  general  spirit.  In  the 
same  way,  in  moral  relations,  while  each  individual  is  in  close 
dependence  on  the  mass,  he  is  drawn  away  from  it  by  the  expan- 
sion of  his  special  activity,  constantly  recalling  him  to  his  private 
interest,  which  he  but  very  dimly  perceives  to  be  related  to  the 
public.  On  both  grounds  the  inconveniences  of  the  division  of 
functions  increase  with  its  characteristic  advantages,  without  their 
being  in  the  same  relation,  throughout  the  spontaneous  course  of 
the  social  evolution.  The  growing  speciality  of  habitual  ideas  and 
familiar  relations  must  tend  to  restrict  the  understanding  more  and 
more,  while  sharpening  it  in  a  certain  direction,  and  to  sever  more 
and  more  the  private  interest  from  a  public  interest  which  is  for 
ever  becoming  more  vague  and  indirect ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  social  afi'ections,  gradually  concentrated  among  individuals  of 
tiie  same  profession,  become  more  and  more  alienated  from  all  other 
classes,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  analogy  of  ways  and  ideas.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  principle  by  w^hich  alone  general  society  could  be 
developed  and  extended,  threatens,  in  another  view,  to  decompose 
it  into  a  multitude  of  unconnected  corporations,  which  almost  seem 
not  to  belong  to  the  same  species ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  gradual 
expansion  of  human  ability  seems  destined  to  produce  such  minds 
as  are  very  common  among  civilized  peoples,  and  prodigiously  ad- 
mired by  them, — minds  which  are  very  able  in  some  one  respect 
and  monstrously  incapable  in  all  others.  If  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  deplore  the  spectacle,  among  the  artisan  class,  of  a  work- 
man occupied  during  his  whole  life  in  nothing  else  but  making 
knife-handles  or  pins'-heads,  we  may  find  something  quite  as  lament- 
able in  the  intellectual  class,  in  the  exclusive  employment  of  a 
human  brain  in  resolving  some  equations,  or  in  classifying  insects. 
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The  moral  effect  is,  unhappily,  analogous  in  the  two  cases.  I*. 
occasions  a  miserable  indifference  about  the  general  course  of  hu- 
man affairs,  as  long  as  there  are  equations  to  resolve  and  pins  to 
manufacture.  This  is  an  extreme  case  of  human  automatism  ;  but 
the  frequency,  and  the  growing  frequency,  of  the  evil  gives  a  real 
scientific  importance  to  the  case,  as  indicating  the  general  tendency, 
and  warning  us  to  restrain  it.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
social  destination  of  government  is  to  guard  against  and  restrain 
the  fundamental  dispersion  of  ideas,  sentiments,  and  interests, 
which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  very  principle  of  human  devel- 
opment, and  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  put  a  stop  to  social 
progression  in  all  important  respects. 

Here  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  basis  of  the  elementary  and 
„  .    ,  ^  abstract  theory  of  government,  regarded  in  its  com- 

theory  of  gov-  plctc  scicntific  cxtensiou  ;  that  is,  as  characterized  by 
eriiment.  ^^^^  uuivcrsal  ucccssary  reaction — first  spontaneous  and 

then  regulated — of  the  whole  upon  the  parts.  It  is  clear  that  the 
only  way  of  preventing  such  a  dispersion  is  by  setting  up  this 
reaction  as  a  new  special  function,  which  shall  intervene  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  various  functions  of  the  social  economy,  to  keep 
up  the  idea  of  the  whole,  and  the  feeling  of  the  common  intercon- 
nection ;  and  the  more  energetically,  the  more  individual  activity 
tends  to  dissolve  them.  Not  itself  effecting  any  determinate  social 
progress,  it  contributes  to  all  that  society  can  achieve,  in  any  direc- 
tion whatever,  and  which  society  could  not  achieve  without  its  con- 
centrating and  protective  care.  The  very  nature  of  its  action  indi- 
cates that  it  can  not  be  merely  material,  but  also,  and  much  more, 
intellectual  and  moral ;  so  as  to  show  the  double  necessity  of  what 
has  been  called  the  temporal  and  spiritual  government,  the  rational 
subordination  of  which  was  the  best  feature  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion that  was  happily  effected  in  its  day,  under  the  influence  of  the 
prevalent  Catholicism.  Moreover,  this  ruling  function  must  become 
more,  instead  of  less  necessary,  as  human  development  proceeds, 
because  its  essential  principle  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  devel- 
opment itself. — Thus,  it  is  the  habitual  predominance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  which  constitutes  government,  in  whatever  way  it  is 
regarded.  The  next  consideration  is,  how  such  an  action  arises, 
independently  of  all  systematic  combination,  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  social  economy. 

Elementary  sub-  ^^  ^lic  dispcrsivo  tcndcncy  arising  from  the  distribu- 
ordination.  tlou  of  fuuctions  uaturally  propagates  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  any  influence  capable  of  neutralizing  it  must  also  be  constantly 
expanding.  In  fact,  an  elementary  subordination  must  always  be 
growing  out  of  the  distribution  of  human  operations,  which  gives 
birth  to  government,  in  tlie  bosom  of  society  itself,  as  we  could 
easily  discover  by  analyzing  any  marked  subdivision  which  has  just 
taken  place  in  any  employment  whatever.  This  subordination  is 
not  only  material,  but  yet  more  intellectual  and  moral ;  that  is, 
it  requires,  besides  practical  submission,  a  corresponding  degree 
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of  real  confidence  in  both  the  capacity  and  the  probity  of  the  spe- 
cial organs  to  whom  a  function,  hitherto  universal,  is  confided. 
Every  one  of  us  relies,  even  for  life  itself,  on  the  aptitude  and  the 
morality  of  a  multitude  of  almost  unknown  agents,  whose  folly  or 
wickedness  might  aft'ect  the  welfare  of  vast  numbers  of  human 
beings.  Such  a  condition  belongs  to  all  modes  of  social  existence. 
If  it  is  especially  attributed  to  industrial  societies,  it  is  only  because 
it  must  be  most  conspicuous  where  the  division  of  labor  goes  fur- 
thest ;  and  it  is  as  certainly  to  be  found  in  purely  military  societies  ; 
as  the  statical  analysis  of  an  army,  a  man-of-war,  or  any  other 
active  corporation  shows  in  a  moment. 

This  elementary  subordination  discloses  its  own  law ;  which  is, 
that  the  various  operations  in  which  individuals  are  engaged  fall 
naturally  under  the  direction  of  those  which  are  next  above  them 
in  generality.  We  may  easily  convince  ourselves  of  this  by  ana- 
lyzing any  special  occupation  at  the  moment  when  it  assumes  a 
separate  character :  because  the  task  thus  separated  is  necessarily 
more  special  than  the  function  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  to  which 
its  own  fulfilment  must  be  subordinated.  This  is  not  the  occasion 
on  which  to  expatiate  on  this  law ;  but  its  political  bearing  con- 
cerns us  here, — indicating  as  it  does  the  germ  of  a  true  classifi- 
cation of  social  functions.  We  shall  hereafter  meet  with  a  full 
verification  of  this  law  in  regard  to  the  industrial  life  of  modern 
societies :  the  eminent  regularity  of  military  associations  renders 
the  law  obvious  at  once ;  and  when  the  law  is  once  admitted,  it 
discloses  the  spontaneous  connection  of  this  elementary  social  sub- 
ordination with  that  political  subordination,  properly  so  called, 
which  is  the  basis  of  government,  and  which  presents  itself  as  the 
last  degree  in  the  hierarchy  formed  by  the  subjection  of  the  more 
special  to  the  more  general  classes  of  phenomena.  For,  as  the 
various  particular  functions  of  the  social  economy  are  naturally 
implicated  in  relations  of  greater  generality,  all  must  at  length  be 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  most  general  function  of  all,  which 
is  characterized,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  constant  action  of  the 
whole  upon  the  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  this  direc- 
tion must  be  much  strengthened  by  the  encouragement  afforded  to 
intellectual  and  moral  inequality  under  a  system  of  division  of 
employments.  It  is  clear  that  while  men  were  obliged  to  do  every- 
thing for  themselves,  they  must  have  been  confined  to  domestic 
life,  devoting  all  their  activity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  family ; 
and  there  could  be  little  expansion  of  individual  ability  and  char- 
acter. Though  marked  individuality  must  always  have  made  itself 
felt,  in  every  state  of  society,  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  leisure 
which  it  brings,  have  been  needful  to  the  conspicuous  development 
of  that  intellectual  superiority  on  which  all  political  ascendency 
must  mainly  rest.  We  must  observe,  moreover,  that  there  can  be 
no  such  division  of  intellectual  as  of  material  labor ;  so  that  the 
intellectual  functions  must  be  less  affected  than  the  industrial  by 
the  dispei'sive  tendencies  of  such  a  division.     We  are  familiar  with 
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the  effect  of  civilization  in  developing  moral,  and  yet  more,  ir.  telle©- 
tual  inequalities ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  moral  and  intel- 
lectual forces  do  not  admit,  like  the  physical,  of  being  accumulated 
and  compounded  :  so  that,  eminently  as  they  can  concur  and  clearly 
as  they  are  the  creators  of  social  concurrence,  they  are  much  less 
adapted  for  direct  co-operation.  A  sufficient  coalition  of  the  most 
insignificant  individuals  can  easily  carry  any  point  of  physical  con- 
flict, or  of  acquisition  of  wealth,  against  the  highest  superiority  in 
an  individual  or  a  family ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  most  enormous 
private  fortune  can  not  sustain  any  competition  with  the  financial 
power  of  a  nation,  whose  treasury  is  filled  by  a  multitude  of  the 
smallest'  contributions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  enterprise  de- 
pends on  a  high  intellectual  power,  as  in  the  case  of  a  great  scien- 
tific or  poetical  conception,  there  can  be  no  association  of  ordinary 
minds,  however  extensive,  which  can  compete  with  a  Descartes  or 
a  Shakspere.  It  is  the  same  in  the  moral  case ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  society  is  in  need  of  any  great  resource  of  devotedness,  the  want 
can  not  be  supplied  by  accumulating  any  amount  of  moderate  zeal 
furnished  by  individuals.  The  only  use  of  a  multitude  in  such  a 
case  is  that  it  improves  the  chance  of  finding  the  vnique  organ  of 
the  proposed  function  ;  and  when  that  singular  agent  is  once  found, 
there  is  no  degree  of  multitude  which  can  weigh  down  its  prepon- 
derance. It  is  through  this  privilege  that  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  tend  to  an  ever-increasing  social  authority,  from  the  time 
when  a  due  division  of  employments  admits  of  their  proper  devel- 
opment. 

Such  is,  then,  the  elementary  tendency  of  all  human 

Tendency  of  bo-  .     ,         ,  ,  ,  rm  •        ,         t 

•iety  to  govern-  socicty  to  a  spoutancous  government.  1  his  tendency 
"®"'-  accords  with  a  corresponding  system,  inherent  in  us  as 

individuals,  of  special  dispositions  toward  command  in  some,'  and 
toward  obedience  in  others.  We  must  not,  with  regard  to  the  first, 
confound  the  desire  to  rule  with  the  fitness  to  do  so ;  though  the 
desire  is  one  element  of  the  fitness :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  much  stronger  inclination  to  obedience  in  the  generality  of  men 
than  it  is  customary  in  our  day  to  suppose.  If  men  were  as  rebel- 
lious as  they  are  at  present  represented,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  how  they  could  ever  have  been  disciplined  :  and  it  is 
certain  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  disposed  to  respect  any  superi- 
ority, especially  any  intellectual  or  moral  elevation,  in  our  neigh- 
bors, independently  of  any  view  to  our  own  advantage :  and  this 
instinct  of  submission  is,  in  truth,  only  too  often  lavished  on  decep- 
tive appearances.  However  excessive  the  desire  of  command  may 
be  in  our  revolutionary  day,  there  can  be  no  one  who,  in  his  secret 
mind,  has  not  often  felt,  more  or  less  vividly,  how  sweet  it  is  to 
obey  when  he  can  have  the  rare  privilege  of  consigning  the  burden- 
some responsibility  of  his  general  self-conduct  to  wise  and  trust- 
worthy guidance :  and  probably  the  sense  of  this  is  strongest  in 
those  who  are  best  fitted  for  command.  In  the  midst  of  political 
convulsion,  when  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  destruction  is  abroad 
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the  mass  of  the  people  manifest  a  scrupulous  obedience  toward  the 
intellectual  and  moral  guides  from  whom  they  accept  direction,  and 
upon  whom  they  may  even  press  a  temporary  dictatorship,  in  their 
primary  and  urgent  need  of  a  preponderant  authority.  Tims  do 
individual  dispositions  show  themselves  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
course  of  social  relations  as  a  whole,  in  teaching  us  that  political 
subordination  is  as  inevitable,  generally  speaking,  as  it  is  indis- 
pensable. And  this  completes  the  elementary  delineation  of  Social 
Statics. 

My  sketch  has  perhaps  been  so  abstract  and  condensed  that  the 
conceptions  of  this  chapter  may  appear  obscure  at  present ;  but 
light  will  fall  upon  them  as  we  proceed.  We  may  already  see, 
however,  the  practical  advantage  which  arises  from  the  scientific 
evolution  of  human  relations.  The  individual  life,  ruled  by  per- 
sonal instincts ;  the  domestic,  by  sympathetic  instincts ;  and  the 
social,  by  the  special  development  of  intellectual  influences,  prepare 
for  the  states  of  human  existence  which  are  to  follow :  and  that 
which  ensues  is,  first,  personal  morality,  which  subjects  the  preser- 
vation of  the  individual  to  a  wise  discipline ;  next,  domestic  mo- 
rality, which  subordinates  selfishness  to  sympathy  ;  and  lastly,  social 
morality,  wliich  directs  all  individual  tendencies  by  enlightened 
reason,  always  having  the  general  economy  in  view,  so  as  to  bring 
into  concurrence  all  the  faculties  of  human  nature,  according  to 
their  appropriate  laws. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SOCIAL  DYNAMICS;   OR,  THEORY  OF  THE  NATURAL  PROGRESS  OF 
HUMAN  SOCIETY. 

If  we  regard  the  course  of  human  development  from  scientific  view 
the  highest  scientific  point  of  view,  we  shall  perceive  "'  ''V'"™  p^o 
that  it  consists  in  educing,  more  and  more,  the  charac-  ^'"''^*'""' 
teristic  faculties  of  humanity,  in  comparison  with  those  of  animal- 
ity ;  and  especially  with  those  which  Man  has  in  common  with  the 
whole  organic  kingdom.  It  is  in  this  philosophical  sense  that  the 
most  eminent  civilization  must  be  pronounced  to  be  fully  accordant 
with  nature,  since  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  more  marked  manifestation 
of  the  chief  properties  of  our  species ;  properties  which,  latent  at 
first,  can  come  into  play  only  in  that  advanced  state  of  social  life 
for  which  they  are  exclusively  destined.  The  whole  system  of 
biological  philosophy  indicates  the  natural  progression.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  the  brute  kingdom,  the  superiority  of  each  race  is 
determined  by  the  degree  of  preponderance  of  the  animal  life  over 
the  organic.     In  like  manner,  we  see  that  our  social  evolution  is 
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only  the  final  term  of  a  progression  which  has  continued  from  the 
simplest  vegetables  and  most  insignificant  animals,  up  through  the 
higher  reptiles,  to  the  birds  and  the  mammifers,  and  still  on  to  the 
carnivorous  animals  and  monkeys,  the  organic  characteristics  retir- 
ing, and  the  animal  prevailing  more  and  more,  till  the  intellectual  and 
moral  tend  toward  the  ascendency  which  can  never  be  fully  obtain- 
ed, even  in  the  highest  state  of  human  perfection  that  we  can  con- 
ceive of.  This  comparative  estimate  affords  us  the  scientific  view 
of  human  progression,  connected,  as  we  see  it  is,  with  the  whole 
course  of  animal  advancement,  of  which  it  is  itself  the  highest 
degree.  The  analysis  of  our  social  progress  proves  indeed  that, 
while  the  radical  dispositions  of  our  nature  are  necessarily  invari- 
able, the  highest  of  them  are  in  a  continuous  state  of  relative 
development,  by  which  they  rise  to  be  preponderant  powers  of  hu- 
man existence,  though  the  inversion  of  the  primitive  economy  can 
never  be  absolutely  complete.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  social  organism  in  a  statical  view :  but  it  be- 
comes much  more  marked  when  we  study  its  variations  in  their 
gradual  succession. 

Civilization  develops,  to  an  enormous  degree,  the 
sodir  develop*-  actiou  of  Man  upon  his  environment:  and  thus,  it  may 
ment.  sccm,  at  first,  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the 

cares  of  material  existence,  the  support  and  improvement  of  which 
appear  to  be  tlie  chief  object  of  most  social  occupations.  A  closer 
examination  will  show,  however,  that  this  development  gives  the 
advantage  to  the  highest  human  faculties,  both  by  the  security 
which  sets  free  our  attention  from  physical  wants,  and  by  the  direct 
and  steady  excitement  which  it  administers  to  the  intellectual  func- 
tions, and  even  the  social  feelings.  In  Man's  social  infancy,  the 
instincts  of  subsistence  are  so  preponderant,  that  the  sexual  instinct 
itself,  notwithstanding  its  primitive  strengtli,  is  at  first  controlled 
by  them :  the  domestic  aflections  are  then  nmch  less  pronounced ; 
and  the  social  afiFections  are  restricted  to  an  almost  imperceptible 
fraction  of  humanity,  beyond  which  everything  is  foreign,  and  even 
hostile  :  and  ihe  malignant  passions  are  certainly,  next  to  the 
animal  appetites,  the  mainspring  of  human  existence.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  civilization  leads  us  on  to  a  further  and  further 
development  of  our  noblest  dispositions  and  our  most  generous 
feelings,  which  are  the  only  possible  basis  of  human  association, 
and  which  receive,  by  means  of  that  association,  a  more  and  more 
special  culture.  As  for  the  intellectual  faculties, — we  see,  by  the 
habitual  improvidence  which  characterizes  savage  life,  how  little 
influence  reason  has  over  men  in  that  stage  of  existence.  Those 
faculties  are  then  undeveloped,  or  show  some  activity  only  in  the 
lowest  order,  which  relate  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses :  the  facul- 
ties of  abstraction  and  combination  are  almost  wholly  inert,  except 
under  some  transient  stimulus :  the  rude  curiosity  which  the  spec- 
tacle of  nature  involuntarily  inspires  is  quite  satisfied  with  the 
weakest   attempts   at   theological  explanation;    and    amusements, 
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chiefly  distinguished  by  violent  muscular  activity,  rising  at  best  to 
a  manifestation  of  merely  pliysical  address,  are  as  little  favorable 
to  the  development  of  intelligence  as  of  social  qualities.  The  in- 
fluence of  civilization  in  perpetually  improving  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  even  more  unquestional)le  than  its  efiect  on  moral  rela- 
tions. The  development  of  the  individual  exhibits  to  us  in  little, 
both  as  to  time  and  degree,  the  chief  phases  of  social  development. 
In  both  cases,  the  end  is  to  subordinate  the  satisfaction  of  the 
personal  instincts  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  social  faculties, 
subjecting,  at  the  same  time,  all  our  passions  to  rules  imposed  by 
an  ever-strengthening  intelligence,  with  the  view  of  identifying  the 
individual  more  and  more  with  the  species.  In  the  anatomical  view, 
we  should  say  that  the  process  is  to  give  an  influence  by  exercise 
to  the  organs  of  the  cerebral  systems,  increasing  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  vertebral  column,  and  tlieir  nearness  to  the 
frontal  region.  Such  is  the  ideal  type  which  exhibits  the  course  of 
human  development,  in  the  individual,  and,  in  a  higher  degree,  in 
the  species.  This  view  enables  us  to  discriminate  the  natural  from 
the  artificial  part  of  the  process  of  development ;  that  part  being 
natural  which  raises  the  human  to  a  superiority  over  the  animal 
attributes ;  and  that  part  being  artificial  by  which  any  faculty  is 
made  to  preponderate  in  proportion  to  its  original  weakness :  and 
here  w^e  find  the  scientific  explanation  of  that  eternal  struggle  be- 
tween our  humanity  and  our  animality  which  has  been  recognised 
by  all  who  have  made  Man  their  study,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
civilization  till  now,  and  embodied  in  many  forms  before  its  true 
character  was  fixed  by  the  positive  philosophy. 

This,  then,  is  the  direction  of  the  human  "evolution. 
The  next  consideration  is  the  rate  at  which  it  proceeds,  ^^'^°fp^°sress. 
apart  from  any  differences  which  may  result  from  climate,  race,  or 
other  modifying  causes.  Taking  into  the  account  only  universal 
causes,  it  U  clear  tliat  the  speed  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
bined inflMonce  of  the  chief  natural  conditions  relating  to  the  human 
organism^  fii-st,  and  next  to  its  medium.  The  invarial)leness— the 
evident  impossibility  of  suspending  these  fundamental  conditions 
must  ever  prevent  our  estimating  their  respective  importance, 
though  we  may  have  a  general  conviction  that  our  spontaneous 
development  must  be  hastened  or  retarded  by  any  change  in  these 
elementary  influences,  organic  or  inorganic  ;  supposing,  for  in- 
stance, our  cerebral  system  to  be  slightly  inferior,  in  the  frontal 
region  ;  or  our  planet  to  become  larger  or  more  habitable.  Socio- 
logical analysis  can,  by  its  nature,  reach  only  to  accessory  condi- 
tions, which  are  rendered  susceptible  of  estimate  by  their  variations. 

Among  these  secondary  but  permanent  influences, 
which  aflect  the  rate  of  human  development,  enmn  is  tlie  ■^"'""'• 

first  which  presents  itself.  Man,  like  other  animals,  can  not  be 
happy  without  a  sufficient  exercise  of  all  his  fiiculties,  intense  and 
persistent  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  activity  of  each  faculty. 
The  greater  difficulty  experienced  by  man  in  obtaining  a  develoi)- 
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ment  compatible  with  the  special  superiority  of  his  nature  renders 
him  more  subject  than  the  other  animals  to  that  remarkable  state 
of  irksome  languor  which  indicates  at  once  the  existence  of  the 
faculties  and  their  insufficient  activity,  and  which  would  become 
equally  irreconcilable  with  a  radical  debility  incapable  of  any  ur- 
gent tendency,  and  with  an  ideal  vigor,  spontaneously  susceptible 
of  indefatigable  exercise.  A  disposition  at  once  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  we  daily  see  at  work  in  nature  endowed  with  any  en- 
ergy, must  have  powerfully  accelerated  the  human  expansion,  in 
the  infancy  of  humanity,  by  the  uneasy  excitement  it  occasioned 
either  in  the  eager  search  for  new  sources  of  emotion,  or  in  the 
more  intense  development  of  direct  human  activity.  This  secondary 
influence  is  not  very  marked  till  the  social  state  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  make  men  feel  a  growing  need  to  exercise  the  highest 
faculties,  which  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  least  energetic.  The 
strongest  faculties,  which  are  the  lowest,  are  so  easily  exercised 
that  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  can  hardly  generate  the  ennvi 
which  would  produce  a  favorable  cerebral  reaction.  Savages,  like 
children,  are  not  subject  to  much  ennui  while  their  physical  activ- 
ity, which  alone  is  of  any  importance  to  them,  is  not  interfered  with. 
An  easy  and  protracted  sleep  prevents  them,  as  if  they  were  ani- 
mals, from  feeling  their  intellectual  torpor  in  any  irksome  way. 
This  brief  notice  of  the  influence  of  enniii  was  necessary,  to  show 
what  its  operation  really  amounts  to  in  accelerating  the  speed  of 
our  social  evolution.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  accel- 
Duration  of  hu-  Grating  influences  is  the  ordinary  duration  of  human 
niMniife.  ijfe^  which  I  mention  in  the  second  place.     There  is  no 

denying  that  our  social  progression  rests  upon  death.  I  mean,  the 
successive  steps  suppose  the  steady  renewal  of  the  agents  of  the 
general  movement,  which  is  almost  imperceptible  in  the  course  of 
any  single  life,  and  becomes  marked  only  on  the  succession  of  a 
new  generation.  Here  again  the  social  resembles  the  individual 
organism — being  under  the  same  necessity  to  throw  oft'  its  constitu- 
ent parts  as  they  become,  by  the  vital  action  itself,  unfit  for  further 
use,  and  must  be  replaced  by  new  elements.  To  illustrate  this, 
we  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  an  indefinite  duration  of  human 
life,  which  would  presently  put  a  stop  to  all  progression  whatever. 
It  is  enough  to  imagine  it  lengthened  tenfold  only,  its  respective 
periods  preserving  their  present  proportions.  If  the  general  con- 
stitution of  the  brain  remained  the  same  as  now,  there  must  be  a 
retardation  ;  though  we  know  not  how  great,  in  our  social  develop- 
ment :  for  the  perpetual  conflict  which  goes  on  between  the  conser- 
vative instinct  that  belongs  to  age  and  the  innovating  instinct  which 
distinguishes  youth  would  be  much  more  favorable  than  now  to  the 
former.  From  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  higher  parts  of  our 
nature,  even  those  who,  in  their  prime,  have  contributed  most  to 
human  progress  can  not  preserve  their  due  social  eminence  very 
long  without  becoming  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  further  ])rogress 
which  they  can  not  assist.     But  an  ephemeral  life  would  be  quite 
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as  mischievous  as  a  too  protracted  one,  by  giving  too  mucli  power 
to  the  instinct  of  innovation.  The  resistance  which  this  instinct 
now  meets  with  from  the  conservatism  of  age  compels  it  to  accom- 
modate its  efforts  to  the  whole  of  what  has  been  already  done. 
Without  this  check,  our  feeble  nature,  which  has  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  irksome  and  continuous  labor,  would  be  for  ever  proposing 
incomplete  views  and  crude  attempts,  that  could  never  ripen  into 
mature  projects  and  feasible  acts :  and  this  would  be  the  inevitable 
state  of  things,  if  human  life  were  reduced  to  a  quarter,  or  even  to 
half  its  present  length.  Such  would  be  the  consequences,  in  either 
•case,  if  we  suppose  the  constitution  of  the  human  brain  to  be  much 
what  it  is  now  :  and  to  suppose  it  essentially  changed  would  be  to 
carry  us  over  into  the  region  of  hypothesis. 

No  justification  is  however  afforded  -by  these  considerations  to 
the  optimism  of  the  advocates  of  final  causes :  for  if,  in  this  as  in 
every  other  case,  the  actual  order  is  necessarily  more  or  less  accor- 
dant with  the  course  of  the  phenomena,  it  is  very  far  from  being 
true  that  the  arrangement  of  the  natural  economy  is  as  good  for  its 
purposes  as  we  can  easily  conceive.  The  slowness  of  our  social 
development  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  extreme  imperfection 
of  our  organism ;  but  it  is  owing  nearly  as  much  to  the  brevity  of 
human  life  :  and  there  would  be  no  risk  to  any  other  great  arrange- 
ment if  the  duration  of  our  life,  while  still  limited  by  the  conditions 
just  specified,  were  doubled  or  trebled.  We  have  hardly  thirty 
years  (and  those  beset  with  impediments)  to  devote  to  other  pur- 
poses than  preparation  for  life  or  for  death  ;  and  this  is  a  very  in- 
sufficient balance  between  what  Man  can  devise  and  what  he  can 
execute.  Probably  no  one  has  ever  nobly  devoted  himself  to  the 
direct  advancement  of  the  human  mind  without  bitterly  feeling  how 
time,  employed  to  the  utmost,  failed  him  for  the  working  out  of 
more  than  an  insignificant  part  of  his  conceptions.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  the  rapid  succession  of  coadjutors  compensates  for  this 
restriction  of  individual  activity.  Important  as  this  compensation 
is,  it  is  very  imperfect,  both  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  in  pre- 
paring each  successor,  and  because  the  precise  continuance  of  the 
work  by  difierent  persons,  occupying  different  points  of  view,  is  im- 
possible, and  the  more  out  of  the  question  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  new  coadjutors.  In  the  simplest  material  opera- 
tions, no  man's  work  has  ever  been  carried  on  by  others  precisely 
^s  he  would  have  done  it  himself;  and  the  more  difficult  and  lofty 
labors,  which  require  intellectual  and  moral  forces  to  complete 
them,  are  much  more  in  need  of  a  persistent  unity  in  their  manage- 
ment. These  intellectual  and  moral  forces  no  more  admit  of  parti- 
tion and  addition  by  successors  than  by  contemporaries  ;  and,  what- 
ever the  advocates  of  the  indefinite  distribution  of  individual  efforts 
may  say,  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  is  necessary  to  the  ac- 
•complishment  of  human  progress. 

Another  cause  which  affects  the  rate  of  progress  is  i„,.rpa<.p  of  pop. 
•the  natural  increase  of  population,  which  contributes  "I'tio" 
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more  than  any  other  influence  to  accelerate  the  speed.    This  increase 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  clearest  symptom  of  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  the  human  condition  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
questionable when  we  take  the  whole  race  into  the  account ;  or  at 
least,  all  the  nations  which  have  any  mutual  interest :  but  this  it 
not  tlie  view  with  which  my  argument  is  concerned.     I  have  to  con- 
sider only  the  progressive  condensation  of  our  species  as  a  last 
general  element  concurring  in  the  regulation  of  our  rate  of  social 
progress.     It  is  clear  that  by  this  condensation,  and  especially  in 
its  early  stages,  such  a  division  of  employments  is  favored  as  could 
not  take  place  among  smaller  numbers  :  and  again,  that  the  faculties 
of  individuals  are  stimulated  to  find  subsistence  by  more  refined 
methods:  and  again,  that  society  is  obliged  to  act  with  a  firmer  and 
better-concerted  energy  against  the  expansion  of  individual  diver- 
gences.    In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  speak,  not  of  the  increase 
of  the  numbers  of  mankind,  but  of  their  concentration  upon  a  given 
space,  according  to  the  special  expression  which  I  have  made  use 
of,  and  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  great  centres  of  pop- 
ulation, whence,  in  all  ages,  human  progression  has  started.     By 
creating  new  wants  and  new  difficulties,  this  gradual  concentration 
develops  new  means,  not  only  of  progress  but  of  order,  by  neutral- 
izing physical  inequalities,  and  alfording  a  growing  ascendency  to 
those  intellectual  and  moral  forces  which  are  suppressed  among  a 
scanty  population.      If  we  go  on  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  a 
quicker  or  slower  concentration,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  social 
movement  is  further  accelerated  by  the  disturbance  given  to  the 
old  antagonism  between  the  conservative  and  the  innovating  instincts, 
— the  last  being  strongly  reinforced.     In  this  sense,  the  sociologi- 
cal influence  of  a  more  rapid  increase  of  population  is  in  analogy 
with  that  which  we  have  just  been  considering  in  regard  to  the 
duration  of  life  ;  for  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  more 
frequent  renewal  of  individuals  is  caused  by  the  short  life  of  some, 
or  the  speedier  multiplication  of  others ;  and  what  was  said  in  the 
former  case  will  suffice  for  the  latter.     It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  condensation  and  rapidity  were  to  pass  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  they  would  not  favor,  but  impede  this  acceleration. 
The  condensation,  if  carried  too  far,  would  render  the  support  of 
human  life  too  difficult ;  and  the  rapidity,  if  extreme,  would  so  affect 
the  stability  of  social  enterprises  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  considera- 
ble shortening  of  our  life.     As  yet,  however,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation has  never  nearly  reached  the  natural  limits  at  which  such  in- 
conveniences will  begin  ;  and  we  have  really  no  experience  of  them^ 
unless  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  disturl)ance  caused  by  migra- 
tions, ill-managed  as  to  their  extent  of  numbers  and  of  time.    In  an 
extremely  distant  future,  our  posterity  will  have  to  conisder  the 
question,  and  with   much  anxiety ;  because,  from  the  smallness  of 
the  globe,  and   the  necessary  limitation  of  human  resources,  the 
tendency  to  increase  will  become  extremely  important,  when  the 
human  race  will  be  ten  times  as  numerous  as  at  present,  and  as 
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"much  condensed  everywhere  as  it  now  is  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
Whenever  that  time  comes,  the  more  complete  development  of 
human  nature,  and  the  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human 
evolution,  will  no  doubt  supply  new  means  of  resistance  to  the 
danger;  means  of  which  we  can  form  no  clear  conception,  and 
about  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  they  will,  on  the 
whole,  aftord  a  sufficient  compensation. 

These  are  not  all  the  accelerating  influences  which  could  he  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  are  the  chief;  and  they  are  enough  for  us.  in  our 
abstract  view  of  our  subject.  I  have  now  only  to  exhibit  the  main 
subordination  which  the  different  aspects  of  human  development 
must  mutually  present. 

Though  the  elements  of  our  social  evolution  are  ^he  or,i.-r  of 
connected,  and  always  acting  on  each  other,  one  must  evoiuton. 
be  preponderant,  in  order  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  rest,  though 
they  may,  in  their  turn,  so  act  upon  it  as  to  cause  its  further  expan- 
sion. We  must  find  out  this  superior  element,  leaving  the  lower 
degrees  of  subordination  to  disclose  themselves  as  we  proceed :  and 
we  have  not  to  search  far  for  this  element,  as  we  can  not  err  in 
taking  that  which  can  best  be  conceived  of  apart  from  the  rest,  not- 
withstanding their  necessary  connection,  while  the  consideration  of 
it  would  enter  into  the  study  of  the  others.  This  double  charac- 
teristic points  out  the  intellectual  evolution  as  the  preponderant 
principle.  If  the  intellectual  point  of  view  was  the  chief  in  our 
statical  study  of  the  organism,  much  more  must  it  be  so  in  the 
dynamical  case.  If  our  reason  required  at  the  outset  the  awaken- 
ing and  stimulating  influence  of  the  appetites,  the  passions,  and  the 
sentiments,  not  the  less  has  human  progression  gone  forward  under 
its  direction.  It  is  only  through  the  more  and  more  marked  influ 
ence  of  the  reason  over  the  general  conduct  of  Man  and  of  society,. 
that  the  gradual  march  of  our  race  has  attained  that  regularity  and 
persevering  continuity  which  distinguish  it  so  radically  from  the 
desultory  and  barren  expansion  of  even  the  highest  of  the  animal 
orders,  which  share,  and  with  enhanced  strength,  the  appetites,, 
the  passions,  and  even  the  primary  sentiments  of  Man.  If  the 
statical  analysis  of  our  social  organism  shows  it  resting  at  length 
upon  a  certain  system  of  fundamental  opinions,  the  gradual 
changes  of  that  system  must  affect  the  successive  modifications  of 
the  life  of  humanity  :  and  this  is  why,  since  the  birth  of  pliilosophy, 
the  history  of  society  has  been  regarded  as  governed  by  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  As  it  is  necessary,  in  a  scientific  sense,  to 
refer  our  historical  analysis  to  the  preponderant  evolution,  whatever 
it  may  be,  we  must  in  this  case  choose,  or  rather  preserve,  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  human  mind  as  the  natural  guide  to  all  historical 
study  of  humanity.  One  consequence  of  the  same  principle, — a 
consequence  as  rigorous  but  less  understood, — is  that  we  must 
choose  for  consideration  in  this  intellectual  history,  the  most  general 
and  abstract  conceptions,  which  require  the  exercise  of  our  highest 
faculties.     Thus  it  is  the  study  of  the  fundamental  system  of  human 
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opinions  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  phenomena, — in  short,  the 
history  of  Philosophy,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  theological, 
metaphysical,  or  positive, — which  must  regulate  our  historical 
analysis.  No  other  department  of  intellectual  history,  not  even  the 
history  of  the  fine  arts,  including  poetry,  could,  however  important 
in  itself,  be  employed  for  this  object ;  because  the  faculties  of  ex- 
pression, which  lie  nearer  to  the  affective  faculties,  have  always,  in 
their  palmiest  days,  been  subordinated,  in  the  economy  of  social 
progress,  to  the  faculties  of  direct  conception.  The  danger  (which 
is  inherent  in  every  choice,  and  which  is  the  least  in  the  choice  that 
I  have  made)  of  losing  sight  of  the  interconnection  of  all  the  parts 
of  human  development,  may  be  partly  guarded  against  by  frequently 
comparing  them,  to  see  if  the  variations  in  any  one  corresponds  with 
equivalent  variations  in  the  others.  I  believe  we  shall  find  that 
this  confirmation  is  eminently  obtainable  by  my  method  of  historical 
analysis.  This  will  be  proved  at  once  if  we  find  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  part  of  human  interests  is  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  lowest, — the  intellectual  with  the  material.  If  there  is 
an  accordance  between  the  two  extremes,  there  must  be  also  between 
all  the  intermediate  terms. 

We  have  indicated  the  general  direction  of  the  human  evolution, 
its  rate  of  progress,  and  its  necessary  order.  We  may  now  proceed 
at  once  to  investigate  the  natural  laws  by  which  the  advance  of  the 
human  mind  proceeds.  The  scientific  principle  of  the  theory  ap- 
pears to  me  to  consist  in  the  great  philosophical  law  of  the  succes- 
sion of  the  three  states — the  primitive  theological  state,  the  tran- 
sient metaphysical,  and  the  final  positive  state — through  which  the 
human  mind  has  to  pass,  in  every  kind  of  speculation.  This  seems 
to  be  tlie  place  in  which  we  should  attempt  the  direct  estimate  of 
this  fundamental  law,  taking  it  as  the  basis  of  my  historical  anal- 
ysis, which  must  itself  have  for  its  chief  object  to  explain  and 
expand  the  general  notion  of  this  law  by  a  more  and  more  extended 
and  exact  application  of  it  in  the  review  of  the  entire  past  of  human 
history.  I  hope  that  the  frequent  statement  and  application  of  this 
law  throughout  the  preceding  part  of  my  work  will  enable  me  to 
condense  my  demonstration  of  it  here,  without  impairing  its  dis- 
tinctness, or  injuring  its  efficacy  in  such  ulterior  use  as  we  shall 
have  to  make  of  it. 

Lawoftiie  Thc  rcadcr  is  by  this  time  abundantly  familiar  with 

Three  I'niods.  i\-iq  interpretation  and  destination  of  the  law.  All 
thoughtful  persons  can  verify  for  themselves  its  operation  in  indi- 
vidual development,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  as  I  pointed  out  at 
the  beginning  of  this  work.  We  can  test  it,  as  we  have  tested 
other  laws,  by  observation,  experiment,  and  comparison.  I  have 
done  so  througli  many  years  of  meditation;  and  I  do  not  liesitsite 
to  say  that  all  these  methods  of  investigation  will  be  found  to  con- 
cur in  the  complete  establislnnent  of  this  historical  proposition, 
which  I  maintain  to  be  as  fully  demonstrated  as  any  other  law 
admitted  into  any  other  department  of  natural  philosophy.     Since 
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the  discovery  of  this  law  of  the  three  periods,  all  positive  philos- 
ophers have  agreed  on  its  special  adaptation  to  the  particular  sci- 
ence in  which  each  was  interested,  though  all  have  not  made  the 
avowal  with  equal  openness.  The  only  objections  that  I  have 
•encountered  have  related  merely  to  the  universality  of  its  apj^lica- 
tion.  I  hold  it  to  be  now  implicitly  recognised  with  regard  to«all 
the  sciences  which  are  positive :  that  is,  the  triple  evolution  is 
admitted  in  regard  to  all  cases  in  which  it  is  accomplished.  It  is 
only  in  regard  to  social  science  that  its  application  is  supposed  to 
be  impossible :  and  I  believe  the  objection  to  signify  nothing  more 
than  that  the  evolution  is  in  this  case  incomplete.  Social  science 
has,  with  all  its  complexity,  passed  through  the  theological  state, 
and  has  almost  everywhere  fully  attained  the  metaphysical ;  while 
it  has  nowhere  yet  risen  to  the  positive,  except  in  this  book.  I 
shall  leave  the  assertion  of  the  law  in  regard  to  sociology  to  the 
demonstration  which  my  analysis  will  aflbrd  :  for  those  who  can  not 
perceive  in  this  volume,  as  a  whole,  the  nascent  realization  of  this 
last  philosophical  process  could  not  be  convinced  by  argument. 
Leaving  the  historical  verification  of  the  law,  therefore,  to  the 
reader,  I  invite  attention  to  its  philosophical  explanation.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  succession  of  the  three  states  is  a  general  fact. 
Such  generality  would  go  for  more  in  any  other  science  than  in 
sociology,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  our  biological  philosophy 
enables  us  to  conceive  of  all  the  main  relations  of  social  phenomena 
a  priori,  independently  of  their  direct  investigation,  and  we  need 
confirmation  of  our  conceptions  by  a  direct  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  experience.  An  a-priori  conception  of  a  law  so  impor- 
tant as  this  is  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  study  of  social  dynam- 
ics ;  and,  to  confirm  it,  we  must  carefully  mark  the  general  grounds, 
derived  from  an  exact  knowledge,  which  have  rendered  indispen- 
sable on  the  one  hand,  and  inevitable  on  the  other,  that  succession 
of  social  phenomena  which  take  their  course  under  the  operation 
of  this  law.  The  logical  grounds  have  already  been  assigned,  at 
the  outset  of  the  work,  and  repeatedly  since :  and  it  is  with  the 
moral  and  social  that  we  now  have  to  do,  and  we  can  review  them 
without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  reju'oach  of  severing  the  parts 
of  a  philosophical  demonstration  which  are  in  their  nature  bound 
up  together. 

The  necessity  of  the  intellectual  evolution  I  assert  The  Theological 
lies  in  the  primary  tendency  of  Man  to  transfer  the  penod. 
sense  of  his  own  nature  into  the  radical  explanation  of  all  phenom- 
ena whatever.  Philosophers  tell  us  of  the  fundamental  difficulty 
of  knowing  ourselves ;  but  this  is  a  remark  which  could  not  have 
been  made  till  human  reason  had  achieved  a  considerable  advance. 
The  mind  must  have  attained  to  a  refined  state  of  meditation  before 
it  could  be  astonished  at  its  own  acts — reflecting  upon  itself  a 
speculative  activity  which  must  be  at  first  incited  by  the  external 
w(H'ld.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Man  must  begin  by  supposing  himself 
the  centre  of  all  things,  he  must,  on  the  other  hand,  next  set  him- 
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self  up  as  a  universal  type.  The  only  way  that  he  can  explain  any 
phenomena  is  by  likening  them,  as  much  as  possible,  to  his  own 
acts — the  only  ones  whose  mode  of  production  he  can  suppose  him- 
self, by  the  accompanying  sensations,  to  understand.  We  may 
therefore  set  up  a  converse  statement,  and  say  that  Man  knowa 
nothing  but  himself;  and  thus,  his  philosophy,  in  his  earliest  stage, 
consists  principally  in  transferring  this  spontaneous  unity,  more  or 
less  fortunately,  into  all  subjects  which  may  present  themselves  to 
his  nascent  attention.  It  is  the  highest  proof  of  his  philosophical 
maturity  when  he  can,  at  length,  apply  the  study  of  external  nature 
to  his  own.  When  I  laid  this  down  as  the  basis  of  biological  phi- 
losophy, I  intimated  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  an  attainment.  At 
the  outset,  under  the  inverse  process,  the  universe  is  always  sub- 
ordinated to  Man,  in  speculative  as  well  as  in  active  respects.  We 
shall  not  have  attained  a  truly  rational  position  till  we  can  recon- 
cile these  two  great  philosophical  views,  at  present  antagonistic, 
but  admitting  of  being  made  mutually  complementary,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  prepared  for  being  so,  from  this  time  forward.  Such  a 
harmony  is  even  now  barely  conceivable  in  the  brightest  insight  of 
philosophical  genius,  and  there  could  have  been  no  choice  between 
the  two  courses  in  the  earliest  days  of  human  development.  The 
starting-point  must  have  been  that  which  alone  was  naturally  pos- 
sible. This  was  the  spontaneous  origin  of  the  theological  philos- 
ophy, the  elementary  spirit  of  which  consists  in  explaining  the 
intimate  nature  of  phenomona,  and-  their  mode  of  production,  and 
in  likening  them,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  acts  of  human  will, 
through  our  primary  tendency  to  regard  all  beings  as  living  a  life 
analogous  to  our  own,  and  often  superior,  from  their  greater  habit- 
ual energy.  This  procedure  is  so  eminently  exclusive,  that  men 
are  unable  to  emancipate  themselves  from  it,  even  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced stages  of  evolution,  except  by  abandoning  altogether  these 
inaccessible  researches,  and  restricting  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  phenomena,  apart  from  their  causes.  Whenever,  at 
this  day,  the  human  mind  attempts  to  pass  these  inevitable  limits, 
it  involuntarily  falls  again  into  the  primary  errors,  even  in  regard 
to  the  simplest  phenomena,  because  it  recurs  to  an  aim  and  point 
of  view  essentially  analogous,  in  attributing  the  production  of  phe- 
nomena to  special  volitions,  internal,  or  more  or  less  external.  One 
case  presents  itself  as  an  example,  of  the  simplest  scientific  char- 
acter— that  of  the  memorable  philosophical  error  of  the  illustrious 
Malebranche  in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  mathematical  laws 
of  the  elementary  collision  of  solid  bodies.  If  such  a  mind,  in  such 
an  age,  could  explain  such  a  theory  in  no  otlier  way  than  by  an 
express  recurrence  to  the  continuous  activity  of  a  direct  and  special 
providence,  we  can  not  doubt  the  tendency  of  our  reason  toward  a 
radically  theological  philosophy  whenever  we  attempt  to  penetrate, 
on  any  ground  whatever,  the  intimate  nature  of  phenomena. 

This   inevitableness  of  the  theological    pliilosopliy  is  its  most 
radical    property,    and    the   first   cause  of    its    long   ascendencv. 
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We  have  seen  before  that  it  was  necessary,  as  the  intellectual intiu- 
only  possible  beginning  of  our  intellectual  evolution;  ok^j "a*! *''pi,Tio»' 
for  the  facts  which  must  form  the  basis  of  a  positive  "I'l^y 
theory  could  not  be  collected  to  any  purpose  without  some  prelimi- 
nary theory  which  should  guide  their  collection.  Our  understand- 
ing can  not  act  without  some  doctrine,  false  or  true,  vague  or 
precise,  which  may  concentrate  and  stimulate  its  eftbrts,  and  afford 
ground  for  enough  speculative  continuity  to  sustain  our  mental 
activity.  Our  meteorological  observations,  as  we  call  them,  show 
us  how  useless  may  be  vast  compilations  of  facts,  and  how  really 
unmeaning,  while  we  are  destitute  of  any  tlieory  whatever.  Those 
who  expect  that  the  theory  will  be  suggested  by  the  facts,  do  not 
understand  what  is  the  course  necessarily  pursued  by  the  human 
mind,  which  has  achieved  all  real  results  by  the  only  effectual 
method, — of  anticipating  scientific  observations  by  some  concep- 
tion (hypothetical  in  the  first  instance)  of  the  corresponding  phe- 
nomena. Such  a  necessity  has  already  been  shown  to  be  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  social  speculations,  not  only  from  their  com- 
plexity, but  from  the  peculiarity  that  a  long  preparatory  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  and  of  society  constitutes  the  phenomena 
of  the  case,  independently  of  all  preparation  of  observers,  and  all 
accumulation  of  observations.  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  all 
the  partial  verifications  of  this  fundamental  proposition  that  we 
meet  with  in  the  different  sciences  confirm  each  other,  on  account 
of  our  tendency  to  unity  of  method  and  homogeneousness  of  doc- 
trine, which  would  incline  us  to  extend  the  theological  philosophy 
from  one  class  of  speculations  to  another,  even  if  we  should  not  so 
treat  each  one  of  them  separately. 

The  original  and  indispensable  office  of  the  theological  philos- 
opliy  is  then  to  lead  forth  the  human  mind  from  the  vicious  circle 
in  which  it  was  confined  by  the  two  necessities  of  observing  first, 
in  order  to  form  conceptions,  and  of  forming  theories  first,  in  order 
to  observe.  The  theological  philosophy  afforded  an  issue  by  liken- 
ing all  phenomena  whatever  to  human  acts ;  directly,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  supposing  all  bodies  to  have  a  life  more  or  less  like 
our  own,  and  indirectly  afterward,  by  means  of  the  more  durable 
and  suggestive  hypothesis  which  adds  to  the  visible  system  of 
things  an  invisible  world,  peojjled  by  superhuman  agents,  who  oc- 
casion all  phenomena  by  their  action  on  matter,  otherwise  inert. 
The  second  stage  is  especially  suitable  to  the  human  mind  which 
begins  to  feel  its  difficulties  and  its  needs ;  for  every  new  phenom- 
enon is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  a  fresh  volition  in  the 
ideal  agent  concerned,  or,  at  most,  by  easy  creation  of  a  new 
agent.  However  futile  these  speculations  may  now  appear,  we 
must  remember  that,  in  all  times  and  everywhere,  they  have  awa- 
kened human  thought  by  offering  to  it  the  only  material  which  it 
could  at  first  accept.  Besides  that  there  was  no  choice,  the  infant 
reason  can  be  interested  by  nothing  but  sublime  solutions,  obtained 
without  any  deep  and  sustained  conflict  of  thought.     We,  at  this 
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day,  find  ourselves  able,  after  suitable  training,  to  devote  ourselvea 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  without  heed  to  their  first 
and  final  causes ;  but  still  we  detect  ourselves  occasionally  yield- 
ing to  the  infantine  curiosity  which  pretends  to  a  power  of  knowing 
tlie  origin  and  the  end  of  all  things.  But  such  severity  of  reason 
as  we  are  capable  of  has  become  attainable  only  since  the  accumu- 
lation of  our  knowledge  has  yielded  us  a  rational  hope  of  finally 
discovering  the  natural  laws  that  were  altogether  out  of  reach,  in 
the  early  states  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  only  alternative  from 
total  inactivity  was,  in  those  days,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  inaccessible 
subject  which  are  represented  by  the  theological  philosophy. — The 
moral  and  social  grounds  of  this  philosophy  were  as  necessary  as 
the  intellectual.  Its  moral  influence  was  to  inspire  Man  with  con- 
fidence enough  for  action,  by  animating  him  with  a  sense  of  a  posi- 
tion of  supremacy.  There  is  something  astonishing  in  the  contrast 
between  the  actual  powers  of  Man  in  an  infant  state  and  the  in- 
definite control  which  he  aspires  to  exercise  over  external  nature  ; 
just  as  there  is  in  his  expectation  of  understanding  matters  which 
are  inaccessible  to  reason.  The  practical  and  the  speculative  ex- 
pectation alike  belong  to  the  theological  philosophy.  Supposing 
all  phenomena  to  be  regulated  by  superhuman  will,  Man  may  hope 
to  modify  the  universe  by  his  desires  ;  not  by  his  personal  resources, 
but  by  the  access  which  he  believes  himself  to  have  to  the  imaginary 
beings  whose  power  is  unlimited :  whereas,  if  he  was  aware  from 
the  beginning  that  the  universe  is  subject  to  invariable  laws,  the 
cei'tainty  that  he  could  no  more  influence  than  understand  them 
would  so  discourage  him  that  he  would  remain  for  ever  in  his 
original  apathy,  intellectual  and  moral.  We  find  ourselves  able 
to  dispense  with  supernatural  aid  in  our  difiiculties  and  sufierings, 
in  proportion  as  we  obtain  a  gradual  control  over  Nature  by  a 
knowledge  of  her  laws :  but  the  early  races  of  men  were  in  an  op- 
posite condition.  They  could  obtain  confidence,  and  therefore 
courage,  only  from  above,  and  through  the  illusion  of  an  illimitable 
power  residing  there,  which  could,  on  any  occasion,  afford  them 
irresistible  aid.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  any  hope  of  a  future 
life.  We  shall  see  presently  that  it  was  not  till  a  much  later  period 
that  that  hope  exercised  any  important  social  influence :  and  even 
in  more  recent  times,  we  shall  find  that  the  eff'ect  of  the  religious 
spirit  on  the  conduct  of  human  life  proceeds  much  more  from  belief 
in  actual  and  special  immediate  aid  than  from  the  uniform  perspec- 
tive of  a  remote  future  existence.  This  seems  to  me  the  leading 
aspect  of  the  remarkable  state  which  is  produced  in  the  human 
brain  by  the  important  intellectual  and  moral  phenomenon  of 
prayer ;  the  admirable  properties  of  which,  when  it  has  attained 
its  full  physiological  efficacy,  are  very  manifest  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  progress.  After  a  long  decline  of  the  religious  spirit,  the  notion 
of  miracle  was  naturally  formed,  to  characterize  the  events  which 
had  become  exceptional,  and  were  attributed  to  divine  interven- 
tioQ :  but  the  very  conception  shows  that  the  general  principle  of 
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natural  laws  had  become  familiar,  and  even  preponderant,  because 
tlie  only  sense  of  miracle  was  a  transient  suspension  of  natural 
laws. 

While  the  theological  philosophy  was  all  in  all,  there  were  no 
miracles,  because  everything  was  equally  marvellous,  as  we  see  by 
the  artless  descriptions  of  ancient  poetry,  in  which  the  commonest 
incidents  are  mixed  up  with  the  most  monstrous  prodigies,  and 
undergo  analogous  explanations.  Minerva  intervenes  to  pick  up 
the  whip  of  a  warrior  in  military  games,  as  well  as  to  protect  him 
against  a  whole  army :  and  in  our  own  time,  the  devotee  is  as  im- 
portunate in  praying  for  his  smallest  personal  convenience  as  for 
the  largest  human  interests.  In  all  ages,  the  priest  has  been  more 
occupied  with  the  solicitations  of  his  flock  about  immediate  favors 
of  Providence  than  with  their  care  for  their  eternal  state.  How 
ever  this  may  be,  we  see  that  it  is  a  radical  property  of  the  theo- 
logical philosophy  to  be  the  sole  support  and  stimulus  of  Man's 
moral  courage,  as  well  as  the  awakener  and  director  of  his  intel- 
lectual activity. — To  this  we  must  add,  as  another  attraction  of 
Man  to  this  philosophy,  tliat  the  affective  influence  comes  in  to  for- 
tify the  speculative.  Feeble  as  are  the  intellectual  organs,  rela- 
tively considered,  the  attractive  moral  perspective  of  an  unbounded 
power  of  modifying  the  universe,  by  the  aid  of  supernatural  protec- 
tors, must  have  been  most  important  in  exciting  mental  action.  In 
our  advanced  state  of  scientific  progress,  we  can  conceive  of  the 
perpetual  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  of 
intellectual  activity,  joined  to  the  tranquil  pleasure  which  arises 
from  the  discovery  of  truth  :  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  natural 
stimulus  as  this  would  always  suffice  without  collateral  instigations 
of  glory,  of  ambition,  or  of  lower  and  stronger  passions,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  very  few  lofty  minds ;  and  with  them,  only  after 
training  in  the  requisite  habits.  And  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be 
supj)osed  possible  in  the  early  days,  when  the  intellect  is  torpid  and 
feeble,  and  scarcely  accessible  to  the  strongest  stimulus  ;  nor  yet 
afterward,  when  science  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  attained 
some  speculative  success.  In  the  working  out  of  such  speculation, 
the  mental  activity  can  be  sustained  by  nothing  short  of  the  fictions 
of  the  theological  philosophy  about  the  supremacy  of  man  and  his 
unbounded  empire  over  external  nature  ;  as  we  have  seen  in  regard 
to  astrology  and  alchemy.  In  our  own  time,  when  there  are  en- 
lightened men  who  hold  such  delusions  in  regard  to  social  specula- 
tions alone,  we  see  how  irrationally  they  expect  to  modify  at  will 
the  whole  course  of  political  phenomena,  in  which  they  could  not 
take  any  adequate  scientific  interest  without  such  an  expectation. 
What  we  see  of  the  influence  of  this  view  in  maintaining  the  old 
polities  may  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  its  power  when  it  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  intellectual  system,  and  illusion  beset  the  reason 
of  Man,  whichever  way  he  turned.  Such  then  was  the  moral 
operation  of  the  theological  philosophy, — stimulating  Man's  active 
^uqrgy  by  the  ofter,  in  the  midst  of  the  trouliles  of  his  infantine 
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state,  of  absolute  empire  over  the  external  world,  as  the  prize  of 
his  speculative  efforts. 

The  social  evidences  under  this  head  will  be  fully 
of  the  TheohT^^  treated  in  the  following  chapters,  so  that  we  may  dis- 
cai  pi.iiosophy.  j^jgg  ii^q^h  now  with  a  very  short  notice,  important  a" 
they  are  ;  and  the  more  easily,  because  this  class  of  evidences  is 
the  most  indisputable  of  the  three.  There  are  two  views  which 
must  be  considered,  in  relation  to  the  high  social  office  of  the 
theological  philosophy :  first,  its  function  in  organizing  society ; 
and  next,  its  provision  for  the  permanent  existence  of  a  speculative 
class. — As  to  the  first,  we  must  perceive  that  the  formation  of  any 
society,  worthy  to  be  so  called,  supposes  a  system  of  common  opin- 
ions, such  as  may  restrain  individual  eccentricity ;  and  such  an 
influence,  if  needful  now,  when  men  are  connected  together  by 
such  a  concurrence  of  obligations  as  high  civilization  introduces, 
must  be  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  infancy  of  society,  when 
families  adhere  to  each  other  so  feebly,  by  means  of  relations  as 
precarious  as  they  are  defective.  No  concurrence  of  interests, 
nor  even  sympathy  in  sentiment,  can  give  durability  to  the  smallest 
society,  if  there  be  not  intellectual  unanimity  enough  to  obviate  or 
correct  such  discordance  as  must  inevitably  arise.  It  has  been  shown 
that,  indolent  as  our  intellectual  faculties  are  in  comparison  with 
the  others,  reason  must  rule,  not  domestic  but  social,  and  yet  more 
political  life  :  for  through  it  alone  can  there  be  any  organization  of 
that  reaction  of  society  on  the  individual  which  appoints  the  func- 
tion of  government,  and  absolutely  requires  a  system  of  common 
opinions  about  nature  and  Man.  Such  a  system,  then,  is  a  politi- 
cal necessity ;  and  especially  in  the  infancy  of  society.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that  the  human  mind,  having  thus 
furnished  a  basis  for  social  organization,  must  depend  for  its  fur- 
ther development  on  society  itself,  whose  expansion  is  really  in- 
separable from  that  of  human  intelligence.  Here  we  see  that 
society  is  in  a  vicious  circle  in  a  political,  as  well  as  a  logical  view, 
through  the  opposition  of  two  equal  necessities ;  and  here,  again, 
tlio  only  possible  issue  is  afforded  by  the  theological  jihilosophy. 
It  directs  the  first  social  organization,  as  it  first  forms  a  system  of 
common  opinions,  and  by  forming  such  a  system.  Because  we  see 
it  now  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition  that  its  advocates  lose  sight 
of  the  unity  of  opinions  that  it  once  secured,  and  are  themselves 
involved  in  intellectual  discordance,  we  must  not  forget  how,  in 
those  days  of  vigor  by  which  it  must  be  judged,  it  established  an 
intellectual  communion  which  constituted  its  most  remarkable  po- 
litical function.  The  police  consideration  of  a  future  life  is  wrongly 
attributed  to  this  period  of  human  society.  It  arose  long  after, 
and  was  of  very  inferior  importance  to  the  intellectual  agreement 
which  preceded  it :  and  its  operation  would  not  be  so  erroneously 
exaggerated,  but  that  religion  has  so  far  faded  out  of  men's  minds 
as  to  leave  no  other  strong  habitual  remembrance  than  of  its  gros- 
sest impressions. 
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Another  way  in  which  the  theological  philosophy  was  i^^g^jj^fj^j^  ^. 
politically  indispensable  to  human  progress  was  by  in-  a  speculative 
stituting,  in  the  midst  of  society,  a  special  class  regu-  *"'"** 
larly  devoted  to  speculative  activity.  In  this  view,  the  social  su- 
premacy of  the  theological  philosophy  has  lasted  to  our  own  time. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  form  any  but  an  indirect  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  establishing,  in  the  earliest  period  of  society,  any  per- 
manent division  between  theory  and  practice,  such  as  is  effected  by 
the  existence  of  a  class  regularly  occupied  with  speculation.  Even 
now,  amidst  all  the  refinement  of  our  mental  habits,  we  find  extreme 
difficulty  in  duly  estimating  any  new  operation  which  has  no  imme- 
diate practical  bearing :  and  by  this  we  may  imperfectly  understand 
how  impossible  it  was,  in  the  remotest  ages,  to  institute  among 
populations  of  warriors  and  slaves  a  corporation  that  should  be 
disengaged  from  military  and  industrial  employments,  and  whose 
activity  should  be  mainly  of  an  intellectual  kind.  Such  a  class 
could,  in  those  times,  have  been  neither  established  nor  tolerated  if 
it  had  not  been  introduced  in  the  natural  course  of  social  movement, 
and  invested  with  authority  beforehand  by  the  influence  of  the 
theological  philosophy.  The  political  function  of  that  philosophy 
thus  was  to  establish  a  speculative  body  whose  social  existence 
not  only  admitted  of  no  preparatory  discussion,  but  was  itself  an 
indispensable  preparation  for  the  regular  organization  of  all  other 
classes.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  confusion  of  intellectual 
labor,  and  the  inanity  of  the  leading  investigations  of  the  sacerdo- 
tal orders,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  human  mind  owes  to  them 
the  first  effectual  separation  between  theory  and  practice,  wliich 
could  take  place  in  no  other  manner.  Mental  progress,  by  which 
all  other  progress  is  directed,  would  certainly  have  been  destroyed 
at  its  birth,  if  society  had  continued  to  be  composed  of  families 
engaged  in  the  cares  of  material  existence,  or,  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive, in  the  excitement  of  a  brutal  military  activity.  Any  spiritual 
expansion  supposes  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class,  enjoying  the 
leisure  indispensable  to  intellectual  culture,  and  at  the  same  time 
urged,  by  its  social  position,  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  kind  of 
speculative  activity  compatible  with  the  primitive  state  of  human- 
ity ;  and  this  description  is  answered  by  the  sacerdotal  institution 
established  by  the  theological  philosophy.  Though,  in  the  decrepi- 
tude of  the  old  philosophy,  we  see  the  theological  class  sunk  in 
mental  lethargy,  we  must  not  forget  that,  but  for  their  activity  in 
the  days  of  its  prime,  human  society  would  have  remained  in  a 
condition  much  like  that  of  a  company  of  superior  monkeys.  By 
forming  this  speculative  class,  then,  the  theological  philosophy  ful- 
filled the  political  conditions  of  a  further  progression  of  the  human 
mind. 

Such  are  the  qualities,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social,  which 
secured  the  supremacy  of  the  theological  philosophy,  at  the  outset 
of  human  progress.  This  is  the  only  part  of  my  sociological  dem- 
onstration which  is  at  all  open  to  dispute  ;  and  this  is  one  reason 
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why  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  it :  but  it  is  not  the  only  reason. 
Another  and  a  greater  is  that  this  view  contains  the  radical  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  demonstration,  the  remainder  of  which  will  not 
detain  us  long. 

The  Positive  ^^  ^^^^  startiug-poiut  of  human  development  has  been 

s'«sp-  placed  beyond  dispute,  the  final  or  positive  stage  does 

not  admit  of  it.  We  have  seen  enough  of  the  establishment  of  the 
positive  philosophy  in  other  departments  to  be  satisfied  of  its  des- 
tined prevalence  in  sociology.  For  the  same  reasons  which  explain 
and  justify  the  early  supremacy  of  the  theological  philosophy,  we 
see  that  it  must  be  a  provisional  state,  for  its  supremacy  was  owing 
to  its  aptitude  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  primitive  state  of  humanity ; 
and  those  needs  are  not  the  same,  nor  requiring  the  same  philos- 
ophy to  satisfy  them,  as  those  which  arise  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  human  evolution.  After  having  awakened  human  reason, 
and  superintended  its  progress,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  real  phi- 
losophy, theology  began  to  repress  the  human  mind  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  coming  into  direct  antagonism  with  the  positive  phi- 
losophy. And  in  the  same  way,  in  its  moral  relations,  it  imparted 
at  first  a  consolatory  confidence  and  active  energy,  which  have 
become  transmuted,  by  too  long  a  duration,  into  oppressive  terror 
and  a  faint  apathy  which  have  been  too  common  a  spectacle  since 
it  has  been  driven  to  struggle  to  retain  its  hold,  instead  of  extend- 
ing its  dominion.  There  is  no  more  question  of  the  moral  than  of 
the  intellectual  superiority  and  final  supremacy  of  the  positive  phi- 
losophy, capable  as  it  is  of  developing  in  us  an  unshaken  vigor  and 
a  deliberate  steadfastness,  directly  derived  from  our  own  nature, 
without  any  external  assistance,  or  any  imaginary  hinderance.  And 
again,  in  regard  to  its  social  bearings,  though  the  ascendency  of 
the  theological  philosophy  lasted  longer  on  this  ground  than  on  the 
other  two,  it  is  evident  enough  at  present  that,  instead  of  uniting 
men,  which  was  its  proper  function  at  first,  it  now  divides  them, 
so  that,  after  having  created  speculative  activity,  it  has  ended  with 
radically  hindering  it.  The  function  of  reuniting,  as  of  stimulating 
and  directing,  belongs  more  and  more,  as  religious  belief  declines, 
to  the  conceptions  of  positive  philosophy,  which  alone  can  estab- 
lish that  intellectual  community  all  over  the  world  on  which  the 
great  future  political  organization  is  to  be  grounded.  The  intel- 
lectual destination  of  the  two  philosophies  has  been  sufficiently 
established  in  our  review  of  all  the  departments  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. Their  moral  and  social  destination  will  be  illustrated  in 
succeeding  chapters  of  this  work.  My  historical  analysis  will 
explain  to  us  the  continuous  decline  of  the  one  and  the  correspond- 
ing rise  of  the  other,  from  the  earliest  period  of  human  progression. 
It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  regard  the  theological  philosophy  as 
in  a  steadily-declining  state  intellectually,  at  the  very  time  that  it 
was  fulfilling  its  most  exalted  political  mission ;  but  we  shall  find 
satisfactory  scientific  evidence  that  Catholicism,  its  noblest  social 
work,  must  necessarily  be  its  last  eftbrt,  on  account  of  the  germs. 
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of  disorganization  which  must  thenceforth  grow  more  and  more 
rapidly.  We  need  here,  therefore,  only  assign  the  general  principle 
of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  human  mind  toward  an  exclusive 
positive  philosophy,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  intellectual 
system. 

The  general,  like  the  individual  human  mind,  is  gov-  .  ,    . 

o  ^  *7  Attempted  uiiiriu 

erned  by  imagination  first,  and  then,  after  a  sufficient  of  the  two  pM- 
exercise  of  the  faculties  at  large,  more  and  more  by  '°'°p'''^'- 
reason.  The  same  grounds  on  w^hich  the  process  takes  place  in 
the  individual  case  determine  that  of  the  whole  species ;  and  with 
the  more  certainty  and  power  on  account  of  the  greater  complexity 
and  perpetuity  of  the  social  organism.  Supreme  as  the  theo- 
logical philosophy  once  was,  it  is  certain  that  such  a  method  of 
philosophizing  was  resorted  to  only  because  no  other  was  possible. 
Wherever  there  has  been  a  choice,  in  regard  to  any  subject  what- 
ever, Man  has  always  preferred  the  study  of  the  laws  of  phenomena 
to  that  of  their  primary  causes,  though  prior  training,  which  there 
has  been  no  rational  education  adapted  to  counteract,  has  often 
occasioned  lapse  into  his  old  illusions.  Theological  philosophy 
has,  however,  never  been  absolutely  universal.  That  is,  the  sim- 
plest and  commonest  facts  in  all  classes  of  phenomena  have  always 
been  supposed  subject  to  natural  laws,  and  not  to  the  arbkrary  will 
of  supernatural  agents.  Adam  Smith  made  the  remark  that  there 
never  was,  in  any  age  or  country,  a  god  of  Weight.  In  more  com- 
plex cases,  if  only  the  relations  of  phenomena  are  seen  to  be  inva- 
riable, the  most  superficial  observer  recognises  the  presence  of  law. 
Even  among  moral  and  social  phenomena,  where  the  entrance  of 
positive  philosophy  has  been  interdicted,  we  are  all  obliged  to  act 
daily  on  the  supposition  of  natural  laws,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  for  all  forecast  would  be  impossible  if  we 
supposed  every  incident  to  be  ascribable  to  supernatural  agency, 
and  no  other  resource  therefore  possible  than  prayer,  for  influencing 
the  course  of  human  actions.  It  is  even  noticeable  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  theological  philosophy  itself  lies  in  the  transference 
to  the  phenomena  of  external  nature  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
laws  of  human  action  ;  and  thus  the  germ  of  the  positive  philos- 
ophy is  at  least  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  theological  philosophy 
itself,  though  it  could  not  expand  till  a  much  later  time.  This  idea 
is  very  important  to  the  perfect  rationality  of  our  sociological  the- 
ory ;  because,  as  human  life  can  never  present  any  real  creation, 
but  only  a  gradual  evolution,  the  final  spread  of  the  positive  spirit 
would  be  scientifically  incomprehensible,  if  we  could  not  trace  its 
rudiments  from  the  very  beginning.  From  that  scarcely-appreciable 
presence  at  the  beginning,  the  rise  of  the  positive  spirit  has  been 
recognisable,  in  proportion  to  the  extension  and  generalization  of 
our  observations,  and  the  theological  philosophy  has  been  slowly 
but  steadily  driven  back  within  the  narrowing  limits  of  phenomena 
whose  natural  laws  were  still  unknown.  Thus  was  the  function  of 
the  old  i)liilosophy  clearly  a  provisional  one — to  maintain  our  mental 
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activity  by  the  only  exercise  open  to  it,  till  the  positive  philosophy 
should  usher  it  into  the  wide  field  of  universal  knowledge,  made 
accessible  to  the  whole  race.  This  destination  has  only  recently 
exhibited  itself  in  an  unquestionable  way  since  the  disclosure  of 
natural  laws  in  phenomena,  so  numerous  and  so  various  as  to  sug- 
gest the  necessary  existence  of  analogous  laws  in  all  other  depart 
ments,  however  remote  their  actual  discovery  may  be. 

It  does  not  follow,  from  anything  that  I  have  said,  that  the  two 
philosophies  were  always  visibly  opposed  to  each  other.  On  the 
contrary,  the  physical  study  must  have  succumbed  to  the  theo- 
logical spirit  if  they  had  seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  incompatible. 
In  fact  the  study  of  the  laws  of  phenomena  appeared,  for  a  long 
course  of  time,  to  agree  very  well  with  the  investigation  into  their 
causes.  It  was  only  Avhen  observations  became  more  connected, 
and  disclosed  important  relations,  that  the  radical  opposition  of  the 
two  doctrines  began  to  be  felt.  Before  the  antagonism  was  avowed, 
the  positive  spirit  manifested  its  repugnance  to  the  futile  absolute 
explanations  of  the  theological  philosophy  ;  and  the  theological 
spirit  lavished  its  disdain  on  the  circumspect  march  and  modest  in- 
vestigations of  the  new  school ;  while  still  there  was  no  idea  that 
the  study  of  real  laws  was  irreconcileable  with  that  of  essential 
causes.  When  natural  laws  of  considerable  scope  were  at  length 
discovered,  the  incompatibility  became  clear  between  the  prepon- 
derance of  imagination  and  that  of  reason,  between  the  absolute 
spirit  and  the  relative  ;  and,  above  all,  between  the  ancient  hypo 
thesis  of  the  sovereign  direction  of  events  by  any  arbitrary  will, 
and  the  growing  certainty  that  we  can  foresee  and  modify  them  by 
the  rational  access  of  human  wisdom.  It  is  only  in  our  own  time 
that  the  antagonism  has  been  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  intellec- 
tual field  ;  and  even  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  students  of  special 
subjects  have  believed  that  by  confining  themselves  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  natural  laws,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  nature  of  beings 
and  mode  of  production  of  phenomena,  they  miglit  find  physical 
researches  compatible  with  the  explanations  of  theology  ;  while 
theology  made  its  own  concessions  in  the  form  of  a  provisional 
notion  of  a  universal  providence,  combined  with  special  laws  which 
it  had  imposed  on  itself.  The  conduct  of  Catholicism,  in  interdict- 
ing the  habitual  use  of  miracle  and  prophecy,  which  prevailed  so 
largely  in  ancient  times,  seems  to  me  to  present,  in  religious  affairs, 
a  transient  situation  analogous  to  that  wliich  is  exliibited  by  what 
is  called  the  institution  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  political 
world  ;  each  being,  in  its  own  way,  an  indisputable  symptom  of  de- 
cline. However  this  may  be,  the  insufficiency  of  the  theological  philo- 
sophy manifests  itself  to  popular  observation  in  that  form  of  popular 
evidence  which  can  alone  reach  the  majority  of  mankind, — in  its 
comparison  with  its  opponent  in  the  application  of  means.  The 
positive  pliilosophy  enal)les  us  to  foresee  and  to  modify  natural  events, 
and  thus  satisfies,  more  and  more,  as  it  advances,  the  most  urgent 
intellectual   ui'cds   of  humanity,  while  the  ancient  philosophy  re- 
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mains  barren ;  so  that  its  fanciful  explanations  are  more  and  more 
neglected,  while  the  new  philosophy  obtains  a  perpetually  firmer 
hold  on  the  public  reason.  Those  who  have  remained  faithful  in 
their  attachment  to  the  theological  philosophy  make  no  practical 
use  of  it  in  their  daily  life,  and  ground  their  predilection  for  it  on 
its  characteristic  generality  :  so  that  when  its  antagonist  shall  have 
become  systemized  as  fully  as  it  is  destined  to  be,  the  ancient 
philosophy  will  have  lost  the  last  attribute  which  has  ever  entitled 
it  to  social  supremacy. 

We  have  now  only  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  t,,^  ]MPt«physi. 
intermediate  state.  I  have  pointed  out  more  than  once  c.-n  period, 
before,  that  any  intermediate  state  can  be  judged  of  only  after  a 
precise  analysis  of  the  two  extremes.  The  present  case  is  a  re^ 
markable  illustration  of  this  necessity ;  for  if  it  is  once  admitted  ■ 
that  the  human  mind  must  set  out  from  the  theological  staie,  and 
arrive  certainly  at  the  positive,  we  may  easily  understand  how  it 
must  pass  through  the  metaphysical,  which  has  no  other  destination 
than  to  afford  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  bastard 
and  mobile  character  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy  fits  it  for  this 
office,  as  it  reconciles,  for  a  time,  the  radical  opposition  of  the  other 
two,  adapting  itself  to  the  gradual  decline  of  the  one,  and  the  pre- 
paratory rise  of  the  other,  so  as  to  spare  our  dislike  of  abrupt 
change,  and  to  afford  us  a  transition  almost  imperceptible.  The 
metaphysical  philosophy  takes  possession  of  the  speculative  field 
after  the  theological  has  relinquished  it,  and  before  the  positive  is 
ready  for  it :  so  that  in  each  particular  case,  the  dispute  about  the 
supremacy  of  any  of  the  three  philosophies  is  reduced  to  the  mere 
question  of  opportuneness,  judged  by  a  rational  examination  of  the 
development  of  the  human  mind.  The  method  of  modification 
consists  in  substituting  gradually  the  entity  for  a  deity  when  reli- 
gious conceptions  become  so  generalized  as  to  diminish  perpetually 
the  number  of  supernatural  agents,  as  well  as  their  active  interven- 
tion, and  at  length  arrive,  professedly  if  not  really,  at  rigorous 
unity.  When  supernatural  action  loses  its  original  speciality,  it 
consigns  the  immediate  direction  of  the  phenomenon  to  a  mysterious 
entity,  at  first  emanating  from  itself,  but  to  which  daily  custom 
trains  the  human  mind  to  refer  more  and  more  exclusively  the  pror 
duction  of  each  event.  This  strange  process  has  favored  the  with- 
drawal of  supernatural  causes,  and  the  exclusive  consideration  of 
phenomena ;  that  is,  the  decline  of  the  theological  and  the  rise  of 
the  positive  spirit.  Beyond  this,  the  general  character  of  this 
philosophy  is  that  of  the  theological,  of  which  it  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion, though  the  chief.  It  has  an  inferior  intellectual  consistency, 
and  a  much  less  intense  social  power ;  so  that  it  is  much  better 
adapted  for  a  critical  function  than  for  any  real  organization  :  and 
it  is  those  very  qualities  which  disable  it  for  resistance  to  the  growtli 
of  the  positive  spirit.  On  the  one  hand  the  increasing  subtilty  of 
metaphysical  speculations  is  for  ever  reducing  their  characteristic 
entities  to  mere  abstract  denominations  of  tlie  corresponding  phe- 
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nomena,  so  as  to  render  their  own  impotence  ridiculous  when  they 
attempt  explanations  :  a  thing  which  would  not  have  been  possible, 
in  an  equal  degree,  with  purely  theological  forms.  On  the  other- 
hand,  its  deficiency  of  organizing  power,  in  consequence  of  its 
radical  inconsistency,  must  prevent  its  maintaining  any  such  politi- 
cal struggle  as  tlieology  maintained  against  the  spread  of  positive 
social  philosophy.  However,  it  obtains  a  respite  by  its  own  equivo- 
cal and  mobile  nature,  which  enables  it  to  escape  from  rational  dis- 
cussion even  more  than  the  theological  philosophy  itself,  while  the 
positive  spirit  is  as  yet  too  imperfectly  generalized  to  be  able  to  attack 
the  only  substantial  ground  of  their  common  authority, — the  uni- 
versality which  they  can  boast,  but  which  it  has  not.  However  this 
may  be,  we  must  admit  the  aptitude  of  metaphysics  to  sustain,  pro- 
visionally, our  speculative  activity  on  all  subjects  till  it  can  receive 
more  substantial  aliment ;  at  the  same  time  carrying  us  over  from 
the  theological  regime  farther  and  farther  in  the  direction  of 
the  positive.  The  same  aptitude  appears  in  its  political  action. 
Without  overlooking  the  serious  intellectual  and  moral  dangers 
which  distinguish  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  its  transitional 
quality  accounts  to  us  for  the  universal  ascendency  which  it  has 
provisionally  obtained  among  the  most  advanced  societies,  which 
can  not  but  have  an  instinctive  sense  of  some  indispensable  office 
to  be  fulfilled  by  such  a  philosophy  in  the  evolution  of  humanity. 
The  irresistible  necessity  of  this  temporary  phase  is  thus,  on  all 
grounds,  as  imquestionable  as  it  could  be  prior  to  the  direct  anal- 
ysis to  wdiich  it  will  be  subjected  in  the  course  of  our  historical 
review. 

During  the  whole  of  our  survey  of  the  sciences,  I 
the'^^hree'^peri-  havc  endcavorcd  to  keep  in  view  the  great  fact  that  all 
*"^'''  the  three  states,  theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive, 

may  and  do  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  mind  in  regard  to 
diiierent  sciences,  I  must  once  more  recall  this  consideration,  and 
insist  upon  it ;  because  in  the  forgetfulness  of  it  lies  the  only  real 
objection  that  can  be  brought  against  the  grand  law  of  the  three 
states.  It  must  be  steadily  kept  in  view  that  the  same  mind  may 
be  in  the  positive  state  with  regard  to  the  most  simple  and  general 
sciences  ;  in  the  metaphysical  with  regard  to  the  more  com}jlex  and 
special ;  and  in  the  theological  with  regard  to  social  science,  which 
is  so  complex  and  speci-al  as  to  have  hitherto  taken  no  scientific  form 
at  all.  Any  apparent  contradiction  must  certainly  arise,  even  if  it 
could  be  shown  to  exist,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  hierarchical 
arrangement,  and  not  from  the  law  of  evolution  itself.  This  once 
fully  understood,  the  law  itself  becomes  our  guide  in  further  investi- 
gation, as  every  proved  theory  does,  by  showing  us  by  anticipation, 
what  phenomena  to  look  for,  and  how  to  use  those  which  arise : 
and  it  supplies  the  place  of  direct  exploration,  when  we  have  not 
the  means  of  investigation.  We  shall  find  that  by  this  law  alone 
can  the  history  of  the  human  mind  be  rendered  intelligible,  Hav- 
ing convinced  ourselves  of  its  efficacy  in  regard  to  all  other  8  ciences. 
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and  in  interpreting  all  that  has  yet  come  to  pass  in  human  history, 
we  must  adhere  to  it  steadily,  in  analyzing  the  present,  and  in  form- 
ing such  anticipation  of  the  future  as  sociology,  being  a  real  science, 
enables  us  to  rely  upon. 

To  complete  my  long  and  difficult  demonstration,  I  have  only 
now  to  show  that  material  development,  as  a  whole,  must  follow  a 
■course,  not  only  analogous,  but  perfectly  correspondent  wi'th  that  of 
intellectual  development,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  governs  every 
other. 

All  political  investigation  of  a  rational  kind  proves 
the  primitive  tendency  of  mankind,  in  a  general  way,  ni?.t.Tmi°d..veP 
to  a  military  life ;  and  to  its  final  issue  in  an  industrial  °i'™«^"'- 
life.  No  enlightened  mind  disputes  the  continuous  decline  of  the 
inilitary  spirit,  and  the  gradual  ascendency  of  the  industrial.  We 
see  now,  under  various  forms,  and  more  and  more  indisputably,  even 
in  the  very  heart  of  armies,  the  repugnance  of  modern  society  to  a 
military  life.  We  see  that  compulsory  recruiting  becomes  more 
and  more  necessary,  and  that  there  is  less  and  less  voluntary  per- 
sistance  in  that  mode  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  ex 
ceptional  development  of  military  activity  which  was  occasioned 
by  anomalous  circumstances  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
our  industrial  and  pacific  instincts  have  returned  to  their  regular 
course  of  expansion,  so  as  to  render  us  secure  of  the  radical  tran- 
quillity of  the  civilized  world,  though  the  peace  of  Europe  must 
often  appear  to  be  endangered  through  the  provisional  deficiency 
of  any  systematic  organization  of  international  relations ;  a  cause 
which,  though  insufficient  to  produce  war,  keeps  us  in  a  state  of 
frequent  uneasiness.  We  need  not  then  go  over  again  the  proof 
of  the  first  and  last  terms  of  the  evolution  :  which  will  be  abun- 
dantly illustrated  by  the  historical  analysis  that  I  shall  offer.  We 
have  only  to  refer  the  facts  of  human  experience  to  the  essential 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  social  de- 
velopment : — a  scientific  procedure  which  has  never  yet  been  at- 
tempted. 

As  long  as  primitive  Man  was  averse  from  all  regular  p,.i,nifive  miu- 
toil,  the  military  life  alone  furnished  a  field  for  his  sus-  '"•■y  ''fr- 
tained  activity.  Apart  from  cannibalism,  it  off'ered  the  simplest 
means  of  subsistence.  However  deplorable  the  necessity,  its  uni- 
versal prevalence  and  continuous  development,  even  after  subsist- 
ence might  have  been  obtained  by  other  means,  proves  that  the 
military  rrgime  must  have  had  some  indispensable,  though  provis- 
ional office  to  fulfil  in  the  progression  of  the  race.  It  was  indeed 
the  only  one  under  which  human  industry  could  make  a  beginning ; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  scientific  spirit  could  not  have  arisen  with- 
out the  protection  of  the  religious.  The  industrial  spirit  supposed 
the  existence  of  a  considerable  social  development,  such  as  could 
not  have  taken  place  till  isolated  families  had  been  connected  by  the 
pursuits  of  war.  The  social,  and  yet  more  the  political  properties 
©f  military  activity  are,  in  their  early  stages,  perfectly  clear  and 
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decisive,  and,  in  short,  fully  appropriate  to  the  high  civilizing  func- 
tion which  they  had  to  fulfil.  It  was  thus  that  habits  of  regularity 
and  discipline  were  instituted,  and  the  families  of  men  were  Brought 
into  association  for  warlike  expeditions,  or  for  their  common  de- 
fence. The  objects  of  association  could  not  possibly  be  more  obvious 
or  urgent,  nor  the  elementary  conditions  of  concurrence  more  irre- 
sistible. In  no  other  school  could  a  primitive  society  learn  order  ; 
as  we  may  see  at  this  day  in  the  case  of  those  types  of  ancient  hu- 
manity,— the  exceptional  individuals  who  can  not  now  be  made 
amenal)le  to  industrial  discipline.  This  ascendency  of  the  military 
spirit  was  indispensable,  not  only  to  the  original  consolidation  of 
political  society,  but  yet  more  to  its  continuous  extension,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  taken  place  but  with  excessive  slowness  ; 
and  such  extension  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  indispensable  to  the  final 
development  of  human  industry.  Thus,  then,  we  find  humanity  involved 
in  the  same  kind  of  vicious  circle  with  regard  to  its  temporal  as  we 
saw  it  to  be  with  its  spiritual  progress  ;  and  in  both  cases  an  issue 
was  afforded  by  the  fortunate  expansion  of  a  preliminary  tendency. 
In  fact,  the  necessary  basis  of  the  military  regime  has  everywhere 
been  the  individual  slavery  of  the  producing  class,  by  which  war- 
Primitive  riors  were  allowed  the  full  and  free  development  of 

siav.ry  thcir  activlty.     We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  great, 

social  operation  which  was  to  be  accomplished,  in  due  time,  by  the- 
continuons  progression  of  a  military  system,  powerfully  instituted 
and  wisely  carried  out,  must  have  failed  in  its  earliest  stages.  We 
shall  also  see  how  this  ancient  slavery  was  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  final  prevalence  of  the  industrial  life,  by  imposing  on  the 
majority  of  the  race,  irresistibly  and  exclusively,  that  toil  to  which 
Man  is  constitutionally  averse,  though  an  ultimate  condition  of  la- 
borious perseverance  was  in  store  for  all.  To  view  the  case  with- 
out prejudice,  we  must  transport  ourselves  to  those  primitive  times^ 
and  not  regard  the  slavery  of  that  age  with  the  just  horror  with 
which  we  view  that  of  modern  times, — the  colonial  slavery  of  our 
day,  which  is  truly  a  social  monstrosity,  existing  as  it  does  in  the 
heart  of  an  industrial  period,  subjecting  the  laborer  to  the  capitalist 
in  a  manner  equally  degrading  to  both.  The  ancient  slavery  was 
of  the  producer  to  the  warrior ;  and  it  tended  to  develop  their  re- 
spective energies,  so  as  to  occasion  their  final  concurrence  in  the 
same  social  progression. 

The  Miiibiry  re-  Ncccssary  as  this  military  rfgime  was,  it  was  not  the 
^ime provisional,  iggg  morcly  provisioual.  While  industrial  activity  has 
the  fine  quality  of  bearing  the  most  energetic  extension  among  all 
individuals  and  nations  without  making  the  rise  of  the  one  irrecon- 
cilable with  that  of  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  exaltation  of 
the  military  life  among  any  considerable  portion  of  the  race  must 
occasion  the  restriction  of  all  the  rest ;  this  being,  in  fact,  the 
proper  function  of  the  regime  in  regard  to  the  whole  field  of  civili- 
zation. Tlius,  while  the  industrial  period  comprehends  the  whole 
term  of  human  progress  under  natural  laws — that  is,  the  whole 
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future  thoi  we  can  conceive  of — the  military  period  could  last  no 
longer  than  the  formation  of  tliose  preparatory  conditions  which  it 
was  its  function  to  create.  This  end  was  attained  when  the  chief 
part  of  the  civilized  world  was  at  length  united  under  the  same 
rule ;  that  is,  in  regard  to  Europe,  when  Rome  had  completed  its 
conquests.  From  that  time  forward,  military  activity  had  neither 
object  nor  aliment ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  therefore,  it  de- 
clined, so  as  no  longer  to  disguise  that  gradual  rise  of  the  indus- 
trial spirit,  which  had  been  preparing  during  the  interval.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  connection,  the  industrial  state  was  so  radi- 
cally different  from  the  military  as  to  require  an  intermediate  term  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  that,  in  the  spiritual  evolution,  an  intermedi- 
ate term  was  required  between  the  theological  and  the  positive 
spirit.  In  both  cases,  the  middle  phase  was  fluctuating  and  equiv- 
ocal. We  shall  see  hereafter  that,  in  the  temporal  case,  it  consisted, 
first,  in  a  substitution  of  a  defensive  for  an  offensive  military  organ- 
ization, and  afterward  in  an  involuntary  general  subordination,  more 
and  more  marked,  of  the  military  spirit  to  the  instinct  of  produc- 
tion. This  transitory  phase  being  the  one  in  which  we  live,  its 
proper  nature,  vague  as  it  is,  can  be  estimated  by  direct  intuition. 

Such  is  the  temporal  evolution,  briefly  surveyed  in  its  three  peri- 
ods. No  philosophical  mind  can  help  being  struck  by  the  analogy 
between  this  indisputable  progression  and  our  primary  law  of  suc- 
cession of  the  three  states  of  the  human  mind.  But  our  sociologi- 
cal demonstration  requires  that  we  should  establish  the  connection 
between  them  by  exhibiting  the  natural  affinity  wliich  has  always 
existed,  first  between  the  theological  and  the  military  spirit,  and 
afterward  between  the  scientific  and  the  industrial ;  and,  conse- 
quently, between  the  two  transient  functions  of  the  metaphysicians 
and  the  legists.  This  elucidation  will  impart  the  last  degre©  of 
precision  and  consistency  to  my  demonstration,  and  will  thus  estab- 
lish it  as  the  rational  basis  of  the  entire  historical  analysis  which 
will  follow. 

The  occasional  rivalry  between  the  theological  power  Affinity  between 
and  the  military,  which  history  presents,  has  sometimes  and  the'^iu'ftary 
disguised  their  radical  affinity,  even  in  the  eyes  of  philos-  regime. 
ophers.  But,  if  we  consider,  there  can  be  no  real  rivalry  but  among 
the  different  elements  of  the  same  political  system,  in  consequence 
of  that  spontaneous  emulation  which,  in  all  cases  of  human  concur- 
rence, must  become  more  earnest  and  extensive  as  the  end  is  more 
important  and  indirect,  and  therefore  the  means  more  distinct  and 
independent,  without  the  participation,  voluntary  or  instinctive,  be- 
ing thereby  prevented.  When  two  powers,  equally  energetic,  rise, 
increase,  and  decline  together,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
their  natures,  we  may  be  assured  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
regime.)  whatever  may  be  their  habitual  conflicts.  Conflict  indi- 
cates radical  incompatibility  only  when  it  takes  place  between  two 
elements  employed  in  analogous  functions,  and  when  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  one  coincides  with  the  continuous  decline  of  the  other. 
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A.S  to  tlie  present  case,  it  is  evident  that,  in  any  political  system, 
there  must  be  an  incessant  rivalry  between  the  speculative  and  ihe 
active  powers,  which,  through  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  must 
often  be  inclined  to  ignore  their  necessary  co-ordination,  and  to 
disdain  the  general  limits  of  their  reciprocal  attributes.  Notwith- 
standing the  social  affinity  between  science  and  industry,  we  must 
look  for  similar  conflict  between  them  hereafter,  in  proportion  to 
the  political  ascendency  which  they  will  obtain  together.  We  see 
signs  of  it  already  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  antipathy  of  Science 
to  the  natural  inferiority  of  these  labors  of  Industry  which  yet  are 
the  means  of  wealth,  and  in  the  instinctive  repugnance  of  Industry 
to  the  abstraction  which  characterizes  Science,  and  to  the  just  pride 
by  which  it  is  animated. 

Having  despatched  these  objections,  we  may  now  contemplate  the 
strong  bond  which  unites  the  theological  and  military  powers,  and 
which  has  in  all  ages  been  felt  and  honored  by  all  enlightened  men 
who  have  borne  a  part  in  either,  notwithstanding  the  passions  of 
political  rivalry.  It  is  plain  that  no  military  system  could  arise 
and  endure  without  the  countenance  of  the  theological  spirit,  which 
must  secure  for  it  the  complete  and  permanent  subordination  essen- 
tial to  its  existence.  Each  period  imposes  equal  exigences  of  this  sort 
in  its  special  manner.  At  the  outset,  when  the  narrowness  and  near- 
ness of  the  aim  required  a  less  absolute  submission  of  mind,  social 
ties  were  so  weak  that  nothing  could  have  been  done  but  for  the 
religious  authority  with  which  military  chiefs  were  naturally  in- 
vested. In  more  advanced  times  the  end  became  so  vast  and 
remote,  and  the  participation  so  indirect,  that  even  long  habits  of 
discipline  would  not  have  secured  the  necessary  co-operation  with- 
out the  aid  of  theological  convictions  occasioning  blind  and  invol- 
untary confidence  in  military  superiors.  It  was  in  very  ancient 
times  that  the  military  spirit  had  its  great  social  function  to  fulfil ; 
and  it  was  in  those  ancient  times  that  the  two  powers  were  usually 
found  concentred  in  the  same  chiefs.  We  must  observe  also  that 
it  was  not  every  spiritual  authority  whatever  that  would  have  suffi- 
ciently suited  the  foundation  and  consolidation  of  military  govern- 
ment, which,  from  its  nature,  required  the  concurrence  of  the 
theological  philosophy,  and  no  other :  for  instance,  though  natural 
philosophy  has  rendered  eminent  service  in  modern  times  to  the  art 
of  war,  the  scientific  spirit,  which  encourages  habits  of  rational  dis- 
cussion, is  radically  incompatible  with  the  military  spirit ;  and  we 
know  that  the  subjection  of  their  art  to  the  principles  of  science 
has  always  been  bitterly  deplored  by  the  most  distinguished  sol- 
diers, on  the  introduction  of  every  change,  as  a  token  of  the  decline 
of  the  military  system.  On  ttiis  ground,  then,  the  affinity  of  tem- 
poral military  powers  for  spiritual  theological  powers  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for.  At  the  first  glance  we  might  suppose  the  converse  re- 
lation to  be  less  indispensable,  since  purely  theocratic  societies  luivo 
existed,  while  an  exclusively  military  one  has  never  becn^  known. 
But  a  closer  examination  will  always  show  the  necessity  of  the  mil- 
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itary  system  to  consolidate,  and  yet  more  to  extend,  the  tlieologicai 
authority,  developed  in  this  way  by  a  continual  political  application, 
as  the  sacerdotal  instinct  has  always  been  well  aware.  We  shall 
see  again  that  the  theologicnl  spirit  is  as  hostile  to  the  expansion 
of  industry  as  the  military.  Thus  the  two  elements  of  the  primi- 
tive political  system  have  not  only  a  radical  affinity,  but  common 
antipathies  and  sympathies,  as  Avell  as  general  interests  ;  and  it 
must  be  needless  to  enlarge  further  in  this  place  on  the  sociological 
principle  of  the  concurrence  of  these  powers,  which  my  historical 
analysis  will  present  as  constantly  engaged  in  consolidating  and 
correcting  each  other. 

The  latest  case  of  political  dualism  is  even  more  un- 
questionable than  the  earliest,  and  we  are  favorably  th.'i'o^-itivlTH^d 
circumstanced  for  observing  it — the  two  elements  not  '"'^"''^""^  ^p'""''- 
having  yet  attained  their  definite  ascendency,  though  their  social 
development  is  sufficiently  marked.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
their  political  rivalry,  it  may  be  more  difficult  than  now  to  exhibit- 
that  resemblance  in  origin  and  destination,  and  that  conformity  of 
principles  and  interests,  which  could  not  be  seriously  disputed  as 
long  as  their  common  struggle  against  the  old  political  system  acts 
as  a  restraint  upon  their  divergencies.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture that  we  have  to  contemplate  in  their  case  is  the  aid  which  each 
renders  to  tlie  political  triumph  of  the  other,  by  seconding  its  own 
effiDrts  against  its  chief  antagonist.  I  have  already  noticed,  in 
another  connection,  the  secret  incompatibility  between  the  scien- 
tific spirit  and  the  military.  There  is  the  same  hostility  between 
the  industrial  spirit,  when  sufficiently  developed,  and  the  theologi- 
cal. The  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  old  regime  are  very  far 
removed  from  the  old  religious  point  of  view  ;  but  we  can  transport 
ourselves  to  it  for  a  moment,  and  see  how  the  voluntary  modifica- 
tion of  phenomena  by  the  rules  of  human  wisdom  must  thence 
appear  as  impious  as  the  rational  prevision  of  them,  as  both  suppose 
invariable  laws,  finally  irreconcilable  witli  all  arbitrary  will.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rigorous  though  barbarous  logic  of  the  least-civilized 
nations,  all  human  intervention  to  improve  the  economy  of  nature 
is  an  injurious  attack  upon  providential  government.  There  is  no 
doubt,  in  fact,  that  a  strong  preponderance  of  the  religious  spirit 
benumbs  the  industrial,  by  the  exaggerated  feelings  of  a  stupid 
optimism,  as  has  been  abundantly  clear  on  many  decisive  occasions. 
That  this  disastrous  eftect  has  not  been  more  fatal  is  owing  to 
priestly  sagacity,  which  has  so  managed  this  dangerous  power  as  to 
educe  its  civilizing  influence,  while  neutralizing  its  injurious  action 
by  constant  and  vigilant  effort,  in  a  way  which  I  shall  presently 
exhibit.  We  can  not,  then,  overlook  the  political  influence  by 
which  the  gradual  expansion  of  human  industry  must  aid  the  pro- 
gressive ascendency  of  the  scientific  spirit,  in  its  antagonism  to  the 
religious ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  daily  stimulus  which  "industry  and 
science  impart  to  each  other,  when  once  strong  enough  for  mutual 
action.     Thus  far  their  office  has  chiefly  been  xo  substitute  them- 
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selves  for  the  ancient  political  powers  which  are  yielding  up  their 
social  influence  ;  and  our  attention  is  necessarily  drawn  chiefly  tO' 
the  aid  they  have  afforded  to  each  other  in  this  operation.  But  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  what  force  and  what  efficacy  must  reside  in  their 
connection,  when  it  shall  have  assumed  the  organic  character,  in 
which  it  is  at  present  deficient,  and  shall  proceed  to  the  final  reor- 
ganization of  modern  society. 

intprinedi«te  ^^w  that  wc  havc  cxamined  the  two  extreme  states, 

regime  the  intermediate  dualism  requires  little  notice.     The 

interconnection  of  the  convergent  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
which  constitutes  the  transitory  regime,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  all  that  we  have  been  observing.  Indeed,  we  need  but  look  at 
the  labors  of  metaphysicians  and  legists  to  see  what  their  affinity  is, 
amidst  their  rivalries ;  an  affinity  which  stakes  the  philosophical 
ascendency  of  the  one  class  on  the  political  preponderance  of  tho 
other.  We  may,  then,  regard  as  now  complete  the  necessary 
explanation  required  by  our  fundamental  law  of  human  evolution, 
in  order  to  its  direct  application  to  the  study  of  this  great  phenom- 
enon. That  study  will  be  guided  by  the  consideration  of  the  three 
dualisms  which  I  have  established  as  the  only  basis  of  sound  his- 
torical philosophy.  It  is  worth  noticing  the  conformity  of  this  law 
of  succession,  at  once  intellectual  and  material,  social  and  political, 
with  the  historical  order  which  popular  reason  has  instinctively 
established  by  distinguishing  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world, 
separated  and  reunited  by  the  Middle  Ages.  The  sociological  law 
which  I  have  propounded  may  be  found  to  have  for  its  destination 
to  take  up  a  vague  empirical  notion,  hitherto  barren,  and  render  it 
rational  and  prolific.  I  hail  this  spontaneous  coincidence,  as  giv- 
ing a  sanction  to  my  speculatiA^e  labors ;  and  I  claim  this  confir- 
mation, in  virtue  of  that  great  aphorism  of  positive  philosophy 
which  I  have  quoted  so  often,  which  enjoins  upon  all  sound  scien- 
tific theories  to  start  from  a  point  sufficiently  accordant  with  the 
spontaneous  indications  of  popular  reason,  of  which  true  science  is 
simply  a  special  prolongation. 

The  series  of  views  of  social  dynamics  sketched  out  in  this  chap- 
ter has  established  the  fundamental  law  of  human  development,  and 
therefore  the  bases  of  historical  philosophy.  We  had  before  ascer- 
tained the  spirit  and  method  of  that  philosophy ;  and  we  may  now 
therefore  proceed  to  apply  this  great  sociological  conception  to  the 
analysis  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER   YII. 

PltEPAKATION  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  QUESTION.— FIRST  THEOLOGICAL 
PHASE:  FETICHISM.— BEGINNING  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  AND  MIL- 
ITARY   SYSTEM. 

The  best  way  of  proving  that  my  principle  of  social  development 
will  ultimately  regenerate  social  science,  is  to  show  that  it  affords 
a  perfect  interpretation  of  the  past  of  human  society — at  least  in  its 
principal  phases.  If,  by  this  method,  any  conception  of  its  scope 
and  proper  application  can  be  obtained,  future  philosophers  can 
extend  the  theory  to  new  analyses,  and  more  and  more  special 
aspects  of  human  progression.  The  application  which  I  propose 
now  to  enter  upon  must,  however,  in  order  to  be  brief,  be  restricted ; 
and  the  first  part  of  my  task  is  to  show  what  the  restrictions  must 
be. 

The  most  important  of  these  restrictions,  and  the  one  Limitation  if 
which  comprehends  all  the  rest,  is,  that  we  must  con-  the  analysis. 
fine  our  analysis  to  a  single  social  series ;  that  is,  we  must  study 
exclusively  the  development  of  the  most  advanced  nations,  not 
allowing  our  attention  to  be  drawn  oft'  to  other  centres  of  any  inde- 
pendent civilization  which  has,  from  any  cause  whatever,  been  ar- 
rested, and  left  in  an  imperfect  state.  It  is  the  selectest  part,  the 
vanguard  of  the  human  race,  that  we  have  to  study ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  white  race,  or  the  European  nations — even  restricting 
ourselves,  at  least  in  regard  to  modern  times,  to  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  When  we  ascend  into  the  remoter  past,  it  will 
be  in  search  of  the  political  ancestors  of  these  peoples,  whatever 
their  country  may  be.  In  short,  we  are  here  concerned  only  with 
social  phenomena  which  have  influenced,  more  or  less,  the  gradual 
disclosure  of  the  connected  phases  that  have  brought  up  mankind 
to  its  existing  state.  If  Bossuet  was  guided  by  literary  principle 
in  restricting  his  historical  estimate  to  one  homogeneous  and  con- 
tinuous series,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  fulfilled  not  less  successfully 
the  philosophical  conditions  of  the  inquiry.  Those  who  would  pro- 
duce their  whole  stock  of  erudition,  and  mix  up  with  the  review 
such  populations  as  those  of  India  and  China,  and  others  that  have 
not  aided  the  process  of  development,  may  reproach  Bossuet  with 
his  limitations  ;  but  not  the  less  is  his  exposition,  in  philosophical 
eyes,  truly  universal.  Unless  we  proceed  in  this  way,  we  lose 
sight  of  all  the  political  relations  arising  from  the  action  of  the 
more  advanced  on  the  progress  of  inferior  nations.  The  metaphys- 
ical, and  even  the  theological  polity  seeks  to  realize  its  absolute 
conceptions  everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances,  by  the  same 
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empiricism,  which  disposes  civilized  men  everywhere  to  transplant 
into  all  soils  their  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions.  The  conse- 
quences are  such  that  practice  requires  as  imperatively  as  theory 
that  we  should  concentrate  our  view  upon  the  most  advanced  social 
progression.  When  we  have  learned  what  to  look  for  from  the 
elite  of  humanity,  we  shall  know  how  the  superior  portion  should 
intervene  for  the  advantage  of  the  inferior ;  and  we  can  not  under- 
stand the  fact,  or  the  consequent  function,  in  any  other  way :  for 
the  view  of  coexisting  states  of  inequality  could  not  help  us.  Our 
first  limit,  then,  is  that  we  are  to  concentrate  our  sociological  anal- 
ysis on  the  historical  estimate  of  the  most  advanced  social  devel- 
opment. 

For  this  object  we  want  only  the  best-known  facts  ;  and  they  are 
so  perfectly  co-ordinated  by  the  law  of  the  three  periods,  that  the 
largest  phases  of  social  life  form  a  ready  and  complete  elucidation 
of  the  law ;  and  when  we  have  to  contemplate  the  more  special 
aspects  of  society,  we  have  only  to  apply  in  a  secondary  way  the 
corresponding  subdivisions  of  the  law  to  the  intermediate  social 
states.  Social  physiology  being  thus  directly  founded,  its  leading 
conception  will  be  more  and  more  precisely  wrought  out  by  our 
successors  by  its  application  to  shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  the 
last  perfection  of  which  would  be,  if  it  could  be  reached,  that  the 
true  filiation  of  every  kind  of  progress  should  be  traced  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. 

In  this  department  of  science,  as  in  every  other,  the  commonest 
facts  are  the  most  important.  In  our  search  for  the  laws  of  soci- 
ety, we  shall  find  that  exceptional  events  and  minute  details  must 
be  discarded  as  essentially  insignificant,  while  science  lays  hold  of 
the  most  general  phenomena  which  everybody  is  familiar  with,  as 
constituting  the  basis  of  ordinary  social  life.  It  is  true,  popular 
prejudice  is  against  this  method  of  study ;  in  the  same  way  that 
physics  were  till  lately  studied  in  thunder  and  volcanoes,  and  biol- 
ogy in  monstrosities  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  reformation  in 
our  ignorant  intellectual  habits  is  even  more  necessary  in  Sociology 
than  in  regard  to  any  of  the  other  sciences. 

Abstract  treat  ^^®  restrictious  that  I  have  proposed  are  not  new, 

ment  of  His-  Or  pccullar  to  thc  latest  department  of  study.  They 
'°'^^'  appear  in  all  the  rest  under  the  form  of  the  distinction 

between  abstract  and  concrete  science.  We  find  it  in  the  division 
which  is  made  between  physics  and  natural  history,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  appropriate  field  of  positive  philosophy.  The  division 
does  not  become  less  indispensable  as  phenomena  become  more 
complex :  and  it  in  fact  decides,  in  the  clearest  and  most  precise 
manner,  the  true  office  of  historical  observation  in  the  rational 
study  of  social  dynamics.  Though,  as  Bacon  observed,  the  abstract 
determination  of  the  general  laws  of  individual  life  rests  on  facts 
derived  from  the  history  of  various  living  beings,  we  do  not  the 
less  carefully  separate  physiological  or  anatomical  conceptions  from 
their  concrete  application  to  the  total  mode  of  existence  proper  to 
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each  organism.  In  the  same  way  we  must  avoid  confounding  the 
abstract  research  into  the  laws  of  social  existence  with  the  concrete 
nistories  of  human  societies,  the  explanation  of  which  can  result 
only  from  a  very  advanced  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  these  laws. 
Our  employment  of  history  in  this  inquiry,  then,  must  be  essentially 
abstract.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  history  without  the  names  of  men, 
or  even  of  nations,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  avoid  all  such  puerile 
affectation  as  there  would  be  in  depriving  ourselves  of  the  use  of 
names  which  may  elucidate  our  exposition,  or  consolidate  our 
thought.  The  further  we  look  into  this  branch  of  science,  as  well 
as  others,  the  more  we  shall  find  that  natural  history,  essentially 
synthetic,  requires,  to  become  rational,  that  all  elementary  orders 
of  phenomena  should  be  considered  at  once  :  whereas,  natural  phi- 
losophy must  be  analytical,  in  order  to  discover  the  laws  which 
correspond  to  each  of  the  general  categories.  Thus  the  natural  his- 
tory of  humanity  involves  the  history  of  the  globe  and  all  its  con- 
ditions, physical,  chemical,  and  everything  else :  while  the  philos- 
ophy of  society  can  not  even  exist  till  the  entire  system  of  preceding 
sciences  is  formed,  and  the  whole  mass  of  historical  information 
offered  as  material  for  its  analysis.  The  function  of  Sociology  is 
to  derive  from  this  mass  of  unconnected  material  information  which, 
by  the  principles  of  the  biological  theory  of  Man,  may  yield  the 
laws  of  social  life  ;  each  portion  of  this  material  being  carefully 
prepared  by  stripping  off  from  it  whatever  is  peculiar  or  irrele- 
vant— all  circumstances,  for  instance,  of  climate,  locality,  etc. — in 
order  to  transfer  it  from  the  concrete  to  the  alistract.  This  is 
merely  what  is  done  by  astronomers,  physicists,  chemists,  and  biol- 
ogists, in  regard  to  the  phenomena  they  have  to  treat ;  but  the 
complexity  of  social  phenomena  will  always  render  the  process  more 
delicate  and  difficult  in  their  case,  even  when  the  positivity  of  the 
science  shall  be  universally  admitted.  As  for  the  reaction  of  this 
scientific  treatment  on  History  itself,  I  hope  that  the  following 
chapters  will  show  that  it  sets  up  a  series  of  immutable  landmarks 
throughout  the  whole  past  of  human  experience ;  that  these  land- 
marks afford  direction  and  a  rallying-point  to  all  subsequent  obser- 
vations ;  and  that  they  become  more  frequent  as  we  descend  to 
modern  times,  and  social  progression  is  accelerated. 

As  the  abstract  history  of  humanity  must  be  sep-  ^bg.ract  inquiry 
arated  from  the  concrete,  so  must  the  abstract  inquiry  imoiaws. 
into  the  laws  of  society  be  separated  from  questions  of  concrete 
Sociology.  Science  is  not  yet  advanced  enough  for  this  last.  For 
instance,  geological  considerations  must  enter  into  such  concrete 
inquiry,  and  we  have  but  little  positive  knowledge  of  geology :  and 
the  same  is  true  of  questions  of  climate,  race,  etc.,  which  never  can 
become  positively  understood  till  we  can  apply  to  them  the  socio- 
logical laws  which  we  must  attain  through  the  abstract  part  of  the 
study.  The  institution  of  social  dynamics  would  be  in  fact  impos- 
sible, if  we  did  not  defer  to  a  future  time  the  formation  of  concrete 
sociology ;  and,  ready  as  we  are  to  pursue  this  course  in  regard  to 
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other  sciences,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  resist  it  here. 
— As  an  instance  of  this  necessity,  let  us  take  the  most  important 
sociological  inquiry  that  presents  itself, — the  question  of  the  scene 
and  agent  of  the  chief  progression  of  the  race.  Why  is  Europe 
the  scene,  and  why  is  the  white  race  the  agent,  of  the  highest  civil- 
ization ?  This  question  must  have  often  excited  the  curiosity  of 
philosophers  and  statesmen ;  yet  it  must  remain  premature,  and 
incapable  of  settlement  by  any  ingenuity,  till  the  fundamental  laws 
of  social  development  are  ascertained  by  the  abstract  research. 
No  doubt,  we  are  beginning  to  see,  in  the  organization  of  the  whites, 
and  especially  in  their  cerebral  constitution,  some  positive  germs 
of  superiority ;  though  even  on  this  naturalists  are  not  agreed  : 
and  again,  we  observe  certain  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
conditions  which  must  have  contributed  to  render  European  coun- 
tries peculiarly  fit  to  be  the  scene  of  high  civilization :  but  if  a 
trained  philosophical  mind  were  to  collect  and  arrange  all  the 
material  for  a  judgment  that  we  possess,  its  insufficiency  would  be 
immediately  apparent.  It  is  not  that  the  material  is  scanty  or 
imperfect.  The  deficiency  is  of  a  sociological  theory  wliich  may 
reveal  the  scope  and  bearing  of  every  view,  and  direct  all  reasoning 
to  which  it  may  give  rise :  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  theory,  we 
can  never  know  that  we  have  assembled  all  the  requisites  essential 
to  a  rational  decision.  In  every  other  case  is  the  postponement  of 
the  concrete  study  as  necessary  as  in  this  :  and  if  the  novelty  and 
difficulty  of  my  creative  task  should  compel  me  occasionally  to  de- 
sert my  own  logical  precept,  the  warning  I  have  now  given  will 
enable  the  reader  to  rectify  any  errors  into  which  I  may  lapse. 

.^  One  more  preliminary  consideration  remains.     We 

ot  success-  must  determine  more  precisely  than  I  have  yet  done 
ive  states.  ^^^  regular  mode  of  definition  of  the  successive  periods 

which  we  are  about  to  examine.  The  law  of  evolution,  no  doubt, 
connects  the  chief  historical  phases  with  the  corresponding  one  of 
the  three  periods :  but  there  is  an  uncertainty  of  a  secondary  kind 
for  which  I  must  provide  a  solution.  It  arises  out  of  the  unequal 
progression  of  the  different  orders  of  ideas,  which  occasions  the 
coexistence,  for  instance,  of  the  metaphysical  state  of  some  intel 
lectual  category  with  the  theological  state  of  a  later  category,  less 
general  and  less  advanced, — or  with  the  positive  state  of  a  former 
category,  less  complex  and  more  advanced.  The  apparent  confu- 
sion thus  produced  must  occasion  perplexing  doubts  in  minds  which 
are  not  in  possession  of  the  explanation  about  the  true  pliilosophical 
character  of  the  corresponding  times :  but  the  hesitation  may  be 
obviated  or  relieved  by  its  being  settled  what  intellectual  category 
is  to  decide  the  speculative  state  of  any  period.  On  all  accounts, 
the  decision  must  be  grounded  on  the  most  complex  and  special ; 
that  is,  the  category  of  moral  and  social  ideas, — not  only  on  account 
of  their  eminent  importance,  but  from  their  position  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  encyclopedical  scale.  The  intellectual  character  of  each 
period  is  governed  by  that  order  of  speculations ;  and  it  is  not  till 
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any  new  mental  regime  has  reached  that  category  that  the  corre- 
sponding evolution  can  be  regarded  as  realized,  beyond  all  danger 
of  a  return  to  the  prior  state.  Till  then,  the  more  rapid  advance 
of  the  more  general  categories  can  only  establish  in  each  phase  the 
germs  of  the  next,  without  its  own  character  being  much  affected ; 
or  can,  at  most,  introduce  subdivisions  into  the  period.  For  in- 
stance, the  theological  period  must  be  regarded  as  still  subsisting, 
as  long  as  moral  and  political  ideas  retain  a  theological  character, 
though  other  intellectual  categories  may  have  passed  into  the  meta- 
physical state,  and  some  few  of  the  simplest  into  the  positive.  Un- 
der this  method  of  proceeding,  the  essential  aspect  of  each  period 
will  remain  as  marked  as  possible,  while  freely  admitting  of  the 
preparation  of  the  following.  We  may  now  proceed  to  a  direct 
examination  of  the  successive  periods,  estimating  the  rational  char- 
acter of  each,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  exhibiting  its 
filiation  to  the  preceding,  and  its  tendency  to  prepare  for  the  fol- 
lowing ;  so  as  to  realize  by  degrees  the  positive  concatenation  whose 
principle  has  been  already  established. 

The  theological  period  of  humanity  could  begin  no  otherwise 
than  by  a  complete  and  usually  very  durable  state  of 
pure  Fetichism,  which  allowed  free  exercise  to  that  *^  "  '"'" 
tendency  of  our  nature  by  which  Man  conceives  of  all  external 
bodies  as  animated  by  a  life  analogous  to  his  own,  with  differences 
of  mere  intensity.  This  primitive  character  of  human  speculation 
is  established  by  the  biological  theory  of  Man  in  the  a-priori  way  ; 
and  in  the  opposite  way,  by  all  the  precise  information  that  we  can 
obtain  of  the  earliest  social  period ;  and  again,  the  study  of  indi- 
vidual development  confirms  the  analysis  of  the  collective.  Some 
philosophers  set  out  in  the  inquiry,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the 
supposition  that  polytheism  was  the  first  stage ;  and  some  have 
been  so  perverse  as  to  place  monotheism  furthest  back,  and  fetichism 
as  a  corruption  of  polytheism  :  but  such  inversions  are  inconsistent 
with  both  the  laws  and  the  facts  of  human  history. 

The  real  starting-point  is,  in  fact,  much  humbler  than  starting-point  of 
is  commonly  supposed,  Man  having  everywhere  begun  t'i«  human  race. 
by  being  a  fetich-worshipper  and  a  cannibal.  Instead  of  indulging 
our  horror  and  disgust  of  such  a  state  of  things  by  denying  it,  we 
should  admit  a  collective  pride  in  that  human  progressiveness  which 
has  brought  us  into  our  present  state  of  comparative  exaltation, 
while  a  being  less  nobly  endowed  than  Man  would  have  vegetated 
to  this  hour  in  his  original  wretched  condition.  Another  supposi- 
tion involves  an  error  less  grave,  but  still  requiring  notice.  Some 
philosophers  suppose  a  state  prior  even  to  fetichism ;  a  state  in 
which  the  human  species  was  altogether  material,  and  incapable  of 
any  speculation  whatever ; — in  that  lowest  condition  in  which  they 
now  conclude  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  some  of  the 
Pacific  Islanders  to  be.  If  this  were  true,  there  must  have  beeii 
a  time  when  intellectual  wants  did  not  exist  in  Man :  and  we  must 
suppose  a  moment  when  they  began  to  exist,  without  anv  prior 
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manifestation  ; — a  notion  which  is  ic  direct  contradiction  to  bir  logi- 
cal principles,  which  show  that  the  human  organism,  in  all  times 
and  places,  has  manifested  the  same  essential  needs,  differing  only 
in  their  degree  of  development  and  corresponding  mode  of  satisfac- 
tion. This  is  proof  enough  of  the  error  of  the  supposition  :  and  all 
our  observation  of  the  lowest  idiotcy  and  madness  in  which  Man 
appears  to  be  debased  below  the  higher  brutes,  assures  us  that  a 
certain  degree  of  speculative  activity  exists,  which  obtains  satis- 
faction in  a  gross  fetichism.  The  error  arises  from  the  want  of 
knowing  what  to  look  for ;  and  hence,  the  absence  of  all  theologi- 
cal ideas  is  hastily  concluded  wherever  there  is  no  organized 
worship  or  distinct  priesthood.  Now,  we  shall  see  presently  that 
fetichism  may  obtain  a  considerable  development,  even  to  the  point 
of  star-worship,  before  it  demands  a  real  priesthood ;  and  when 
arrived  at  star-worship,  it  is  on  the  threshold  of  polytheism.  The 
error  is  natural  enough,  and  excusable  in  inquirers  who  are  unfur- 
nished with  a  positive  theory  which  may  obviate  or  correct  any 
vicious  interpretation  of  facts. 

On  the  ground  of  this  hypothesis,  it  is  said  that  Man  must  have 
begun  like  the  lower  animals.  The  fact  is  so, — allowing  for 
superiority  of  organization  ;  but  perhaps  we  may  find  in  the  defects 
of  the  inference  a  misapprehension  of  the  mental  state  of  the  lower 
animals  themselves.  Several  species  of  animals  afford  clear  evi- 
dence of  speculative  activity :  and  those  which  are  endowed  with 
it  certainly  attain  a  kind  of  gross  fetichism,  as  Man  does, — sup- 
posing, external  bodies,  even  the  most  inert,  to  be  animated  by  pas- 
sion and  will,  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  personal  impressions 
of  the  spectator.  The  difl'erence  in  the  case  is  that  Man  has  ability 
to  raise  himself  out  of  this  primitive  darkness,  and  that  the  brutes 
have  not, — except  some  few  select  animals,  in  which  a  beginning 
to  polytheism  may  be  observed, — obtained,  no  doubt,  by  associa- 
tion with  Man.  If,  for  instance,  we  exhibit  a  watch  to  a  child  or 
a  savage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dog  or  a  monkey,  on  the  other, 
there  will  be  no  great  diiierence  in  their  way  of  regarding  the  new 
object,  further  than  their  form  of  expression : — each  will  suppose 
it  a  sort  of  animal,  exercising  its  own  tastes  and  inclinations :  and 
in  this  they  will  hold  a  common  fetichism, — out  of  which  the  one 
may  rise,  while  the  other  can  not.  And  thus  the  allegation  about 
the  starting-point  of  the  human  species  turns  out  to  be  a  confirmsr 
tion  of  our  proposition,  instead  of  being  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  it. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  us  to  conceive  of  any  but  a  metaphysical  the- 
ology, that  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  perpetual  mistakes  in  contem- 
plating this,  its  gross  origin.  Fetichism  has  even  been  usually 
confounded  with  polytheism,  when  the  latter  has  been  called  Idol- 
atry,— a  term  which  applies  only  to  the  former ;  and  the  priests  of 
J  upiter  and  Minerva  would  doubtless  have  repelled  the  trite  re- 
proach of  the  adoration  of  images  as  justly  as  Catholic  priests  do 
now,  when  subject  to  the  same  charge  from  Protestants.     But, 
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though  we  are  too  distant  from  fetichism  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  it,  each  one  of  us  may  find  in  his  own  earliest  experience  a  more 
or  less  faitliful  represention  of  it.  The  celebrated  phrase  of  Bos- 
suet,  applied  to  the  starting-point  of  the  human  mind,  describes  the 
elementary  simplicity  of  theology : — Everi/thitig' was  God,  except 
God  himself;  and  from  that  moment  forward^  the  number  of  gods 
steadily  decreased.  We  may  reorganize  some  features  of  "that 
state  in  our  own  conditions  of  mind  when  we  are  betrayed  into 
searching  after  the  mode  of  production  of  phenomena,  of  whose 
natural  laws  we  are  ignorant.  We  then  instinctively  conceive  of 
the  production  of  unknown  effects  according  to  the  passions  and 
affections  of  the  corresponding  being  regarded  as  alive  ;  and  this 
is  the  philosophical  principle  of  fetichism.  A  man  who  smiles  at 
the  folly  of  the  savage  in  taking  the  watch  for  an  animal  may,  if 
wholly  ignorant  of  watch-making,  find  himself  surprised  into  a  state 
not  so  far  superior,  if  any  unforeseen  and  inexplicable  effects  should 
arise  from  some  unperceived  derangement  of  the  mechanism.  But 
for  a  widely  analogous  experience,  preparing  him  for  such  accidents 
and  their  interpretation,  he  could  hardly  resist  the  impression  that 
the  changes  were  tokens  of  the  affections  or  caprices  of  an  imagin- 
ary being. 

Thus  is  Fetichism  the  basis  of  the  theological  philosophy, — 
deifying  every  substance  or  phenomenon  which  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  nascent  humanity,  and  remaining  traceable  through  all  its 
transformations  to  the  very  last.  The  Egyptian  theocracy,  whence 
that  of  the  Jews  was  evidently  derived,  exhibited,  in  its  best  days, 
the  regular  and  protracted  coexistence  of  the  three  religious  pe- 
riods in  the  different  castes  of  its  sacerdotal  hierarchy, — the  lowest 
remaining  in  mere  fetichism,  while  those  above  them  were  in  full 
possession  of  a  marked  polytheism,  and  the  highest  rank  had 
probably  attained  an  incipient  monotheism.  Moreover,  a  direct 
analysis  will  disclose  to  us  very  marked  traces,  at  all  times,  of  the 
original  fetichism,  however  it  may  be  involved  in  metaphysical 
forms  in  subtile  understandings.  The  conception  among  the  an- 
.  cients  of  the  Soul  of  the  universe,  the  modern  notion  that  the  earth 
is  a  vast  living  animal,  and,  in  our  own  time,  the  obscure  pantheism 
which  is  so  rife  among  German  metaphysicians,  is  only  fetichism 
generalized  and  made  systematic,  and  throwing  a  cloud  of  learned 
words  as  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  These  evidences  show 
that  fetichism  is  no  theological  aberration,  but  the  source  of  theol- 
ogy itself, — of  that  primitive  theology  which  exhibits  a  complete 
spontaneousness,  and  which  required  from  Man  in  his  apathetic 
state  no  trouble  in  creating  supernatural  agents,  but  permitted  him 
passively  to  yield  to  his  propensity  to  transfer  to  outward  objects 
the  sense  of  existence  which  served  him  for  an  explanation  of  his 
own  phenomena,  and  therefore  for  an  alisolute  explanation  of  all 
out  of  himself.  At  first  it  was  only  inanimate  nature  that  was  the 
object  in  its  more  conspicuous  phenomena, — even  the  negative  ones, 
Dicli  as  shadows,  which  no  doubt  terrified  the  nascent  race  as  thev 
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now  alarm  individual  children  and  some  animals :  but  the  spon- 
taneous theology  soon  extended  to  embrace  the  animal  kingdom, 
producing  the  express  adoration  of  brutes,  when  they  presented 
any  aspect  of  mystery :  that  is,  when  Man  did  not  find  the  corre- 
sponding equivalent  of  their  qualities  in  himself, — whether  it  were 
the  exquisite  superiority  of  the  sense  of  smell,  or  any  other  sense  in 
animals,  or  that  their  organic  susceptibility  made  them  aware, 
sooner  than  himself,  of  atmospheric  changes,  etc.,  etc. 

That  philosophy  was  as  suitable  to  the  moral  as  to 
Fprilhi^nto  the  intellectual  state  of  the  infant  human  race.  The 
Morals.  preponderance  of  the  affective  over  the  intellectual  life, 

always  conspicuous,  was  in  its  full  strength  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
tbe  human  mind.  The  empire  of  the  passions  over  the  reason, 
favorable  to  theology  at  all  times,  is  yet  more  favorable  to  fetich 
theology  than  to  any  other.  All  substances  being  immediately  per- 
sonified, and  endowed  with  passions,  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
energy  of  the  phenomena,  the  external  world  presented  to  the  ob- 
server a  spectacle  of  such  perfect  harmony  as  has  never  been  seen 
since :  of  a  harmony  which  yielded  him  a  satisfaction  to  wliich  we 
can  not  even  give  a  name,  from  our  inability  to  feel  it,  however 
strenuously  we  may  endeavor  to  carry  our  minds  back  into  that 
cradle  of  humanity.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  exact  correspond- 
ence between  the  universe  and  Man  must  attach  us  to  fetichism, 
which,  in  return,  specially  protracts  the  appropriate  moral  state. 
In  more  advanced  periods,  evidence  of  this  appears  when  organiza- 
tions or  situations  show  us  any  overwhelming  action  of  the  affective 
part  of  Man's  nature.  Men  who  may  be  said  to  think  naturally 
with  the  'hinder  part  of  the  head,  or  who  find  themselves  so  dis- 
posed for  the  moment,  are  not  preserved  even  by  high  intellectual 
culture  from  the  danger  of  being  plunged  by  some  passion  of  hope 
or  fear,  into  the  radical  fetichism, — personifying,  and  then  deifying, 
even  the  most  inert  objects  that  can  interest  their  roused  sensibili- 
ties. From  such  tendencies  in  our  own  day,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  primitive  force  of  such  a  m.oral  condition,  which,  being 
at  once  complete  and  normal,  was  also  permanent  and  universal. 

The  metaphorical  constitution  of  human  language  is, 
a"o  a=  •  -j^  j^^y.  gyes,  a  remarkable  and  eternal  testimony  to  the 
primitive  condition  of  Man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main 
body  of  human  language  has  descended  from  that  remotest  period, 
which  must  probably  have  endured  much  longer  than  any  other, 
from  the  special  slowness  of  such  progress  as  it  could  admit  of. 
The  common  opinion  which  attributes  the  use  of  figurative  expres- 
sions to  a  dearth  of  direct  signs  is  too  rational  to  be  admissible 
with  regard  to  any  but  a  very  advanced  period.  Up  to  that  time, 
and  during  the  ages  which  must  have  mainly  influenced  the  forma- 
tion or  rather  the  development,  of  language,  the  excessive  abun- 
dance of  figures  belonged  naturally  to  the  prevalent  philosophy, 
which,  likening  all  phenomena  to  human  acts,  must  introduce  as 
faithful  description  expressions  wliicli  must  seem  metapliorical  wluvi 
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that  state  had  passed  away  in  which  they  were  literal.  It  is  an  old 
observation  that  the  tendency  diminishes  as  the  human  mind  expai.  ds ; 
and  we  may  remark  that  the  nature  of  metaphors  is  gradually 
transformed  with  the  lapse  of  time  : — in  the  early  ages  men  trans- 
ferred to  the  external  world  the  expressions  proper  to  human  acts ; 
whereas  now  we  apply  to  the  phenomena  of  life  terms  originally 
appropriated  to  inert  nature,  thus  showing  that  the  scientific  spirit, 
which  looks  from  without  inward,  is  more  and  more  influencing  hu- 
man language. 

Looking  now  to  the  influence  of  the  primitive  theo- 

1        •       1        1  -1  1  T-  •  1,  To  Intellect. 

logical  philosophy  on  human  progression,  we  observe 
that  fetichism  is  the  most  intense  form  of  theology — at  least,  as 
regards  the  individual ;  that  is,  the  fetich  form  of  that  order  of 
ideas  is  the  one  which  most  powerfully  influences  the  mental  sys- 
tem. If  we  are  surprised  at  the  number  of  pagan  gods  that  we  are 
continually  meeting  with  in  ancient  books,  there  is  no  saying  how 
we  might  be  impressed  if  we  could  for  a  moment  see  the  multitude 
of  deities  that  the  pure  fetich- worshipper  must  live  in  the  midst  of. 
And  again,  the  primitive  man  could  see  and  know  nothing  but 
through  his  theological  conceptions,  except  some  very  few  prac- 
tical notions  of  natural  phenomena,  furnished  by  experience,  and 
little  superior  to  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  higher  animals 
by  the  same  means.  In  no  other  religious  period  could  theologi- 
cal ideas  be  so  completely  adherent  to  the  sensations,  which  were 
incessantly  presenting  those  ideas ;  so  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  reason  to  abstract  them  in  any  degree,  or  for  a 
feingle  moment.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  social  influence  of  this 
form  of  theology  was  at  all  in  proportion  to  its  effect  on  individuals. 
On  the  contrary,  the  political  influence  of  the  theological  philoso- 
phy will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  to  strengthen  as  it  becomes  more 
abstract  in  the  human  mind. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  why  fetichism  was  a  feeble  instru- 
ment of  civilization,  notwithstanding  its  wide  intellectual  dominion  ; 
and  this  will  disclose  to  us  what  its  social  influence  really  was. 

In  the  first  place,  sacerdotal  authority  is  indispensable 
to  render  available  the  civilizing  quality  of  theological  '^^^'ety. 
philosophy.  All  doctrine  must  have  special  organs,  to  direct  its  so- 
cial application ;  and  the  necessity  is  strongest  in  the  case  of  religious 
doctrine,  on  account  of  its  indefinite  character,  which  compels  a  per- 
manent exercise  of  active  discipline,  to  keep  the  vagueness  and  in- 
definiteness  within  bounds.  The  experience  of  the  last  three  centu- 
ries shows  us  how,  when  sacerdotal  authority  is  broken  up,  religious 
ideas  become  a  source  of  discord  instead  of  union  :  and  this  may  give 
us  some  notion  of  the  small  social  influence  of  a  theology  which  an- 
ticipated all  priesthoods,  though  it  might  be  the  first  concern  of 
every  member  of  that  infant  society.  Why  fetichism  admitted  of  no 
priesthood,  properly  so  called,  is  obvious.  Its  gods  were  individ- 
ual ;  and  each  resided  fixedly  in  a  particular  object ;  whereas,  the 
gods  of  polyrhcism  are  more  general  by  their  nature,  and  have  a 
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more  extended  dominion  and  residence.  The  fetich  gods  had  little 
power  to  unite  men,  or  to  govern  them.  Though  there  were  cer- 
tainly fetiches  of  the  tribe,  and  even  of  the  nation,  the  greater  num- 
ber were  domestic,  or  even  personal ;  and  such  deities  could  afford 
little  assistance  to  the  development  of  common  ideas.  And  again, 
the  residence  of  each  deity  in  a  material  object  left  nothing  for  a 
priesthood  to  do,  and  therefore  gave  no  occasion  for  the  rise  of  a 
distinct  speculative  class.  The  worship,  incessant  and  pervading 
as  it  was,  when  every  act  of  a  man's  life  had  its  religious  aspect, 
was  of  a  kind  that  required  every  man  to  be  his  own  priest,  free 
from  intervention  between  himself  and  gods  that  were  constantly 
accessible.  It  was  the  subsequent  polytheistic  belief  in  gods  that 
were  invisible,  more  or  less  general,  and  distinct  from  the  substan- 
ces which  they  ruled,  that  originated  and  developed  a  real  priest- 
hood, enjoying  high  social  influence,  in  its  character  of  mediator 
between  the  worshipper  and  his  deity.  In  the  most  triumphant 
periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  polytheism,  we  meet  with  evidences 
of  the  contrasted  character  of  the  two  theological  phases,  in  the 
Lares  and  Penates,  the  domestic  gods  which  had  survived  the  fetich 
multitude,  and  which  were  served,  not  by  any  priest,  but  by  each 
believer ;  or,  at  most,  by  the  head  of  the  family,  as  their  spontane- 
ous priest. 

The  beginning  of  a  priesthood  may,  however,  be  discerned  in  the 
professions  of  soothsayers,  conjurers,  etc.,  which  exist  among  the 
fetich  tribes  of  Africa :  but  a  close  inquiry  into  their  state,  as  into 
that  of  the  first  societies  of  men,  will  show  that,  in  such  cases, 
fetichism  has  reached  its  highest  elevation,  and  become  star-wor- 
ship. This  astrolatry  is  the  introduction  to  polytheism  ; 
Astroiatry.  ^^^^  ^^  |^^g  qualities  which  instigate  the  development  of 
a  genuine  priesthood.  There  is  a  character  of  generality  about  the 
stars  which  fits  them  to  be  common  fetiches :  and  sociological  anal- 
ysis shows  us  that  this  was  in  fact  their  destination  among  popula- 
tions of  any  extent.  And  again,  wlien  their  inaccessible  position 
was  understood  (which  was  not  so  soon  as  is  commonly  thought) 
the  need  of  special  intermediaries  began  to  be  felt.  These  two  cir- 
cumstances, the  superior  generality  and  the  inaccessible  position  of 
the  stars,  are  the  reasons  why  the  adoration  of  them,  without 
changing  the  character  of  the  universal  fetichism,  determined  the 
formation  of  an  organized  worship  and  a  distinct  priesthood :  and 
thus  the  advent  of  astrolatry  was  not  only  a  symptom,  but  a  pow 
erful  means  of  social  progress  in  its  day,  though,  from  its  extreme 
and  mischievous  protraction,  we  are  apt  to  condemn  it  as  univer- 
sally a  principle  of  human  degradation.  It  must  have  been  long, 
however,  before  star-worship  obtained  a  marked  ascendency  over 
other  branches  of  fetichism,  so  as  to  impart  a  character  of  real  as- 
trolatry to  the  whole  religion.  The  human  mind  was  long  engrossed 
with  what  lay  nearest ;  and  the  stars  hold  no  prominent  place  in 
comparison  with  many  terrestrial  objects,  as,  for  instance,  meteoro- 
logical effects,  which  indeed  furnished  the  attributes  of  supernatu- 
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ral  power  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  theological  period. 
While  magicians  could  control  the  moon  and  stars,  no  one  supposed 
they  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  thunder. 
A  long  series  of  gradual  modifications  in  human  conceptions  was 
therefore  necessary  to  invert  the  primitive  order,  and  place  the 
stars  at  the  head  of  natural  bodies,  wliile  still  subordinated  to  the 
earth  and  Man,  according  to  the  spirit  of  theological  philosophy  at 
its  highest  perl^ction.  But,  it  was  only  when  fetichism  rose  to  the 
elevation  of  astrolatry  that  it  could  exercise  any  great  social  influ- 
ence, for  the  reasons  thus  given.  And  this  is  the  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  singular  cliaracteristic  of  the  theological  spirit — that  its 
greater  intellectual  extension  is  coincident  with  its  smaller  social 
influence.  Thus,  not  only  does  fetichism  share  the  common  condi- 
tion of  all  philosophies,  that  of  not  extending  to  moral  and  social 
-considerations  till  it  has  embraced  all  simpler  speculations,  but 
there  are  special  reasons  for  the  retardation  of  the  time  when  it 
can  acquire  any  political  consistency,  notwithstanding  its  vast  pre- 
paratory intellectual  extension.  The  further  we  proceed  in  our 
review  of  the  social  operation  of  the  theological  spirit,  the  more 
we  shall  perceive  how  great  is  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  reli- 
gious belief  is  the  only  basis  of  human  association,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  orders  of  common  conceptions.  We  have  now  seen 
that  the  political  attribute  did  not  disclose  itself  in  the  period  of  the 
greatest  mental  prevalence  of  the  religious  system :  and  we  shall 
presently  find  that  polytheism,  and  yet  more  monotheism,  exhibits 
the  necessary  connection  between  the  intellectual  decline  of  the 
theological  spirit  and  the  perfect  realization  of  its  civilizing  faculty : 
und  this  will  confirm  our  conclusion  that  this  social  destination 
could  be  attributed  to  it  only  provisionally,  while  awaiting  the  ad- 
vent of  more  direct  and  more  permanent  principles. — If,  however, 
fetichism  is  not  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  theological  polity, 
its  social  influence  has  nevertheless  been  very  extensive,  as  may  be 
easily  shown. 

In  a  purely  philosophical  view, — that  is,  in  regard  to  Relation  to  hu- 
its  function  of  directing  human  s]ieculation, — this  ear-  man  knowi.-dge. 
liest  form  of  religious  belief  manifests  in  the  smallest  possible  de- 
gree the  theological  quality  of  attacking  the  original  torpor  of  the 
human  faculties,  by  furnishing  some  aliment  to  our  conceptions,  and 
some  bond  between  them.  Having  done  this,  fetichism  obstructs 
all  advance  in  genuine  knowledge.  It  is  in  this  form,  above  all 
others,  that  the  religious  spirit  is  most  directly  opposed  to  the  sci- 
entific, with  regard  to  the  simplest  phenomena  ;  and  all  idea  of 
natural  laws  is  out  of  the  question  when  every  object  is  a  divinity 
with  a  will  of  its  own.  At  this  period  of  intellectual  infancy, 
imaginary  facts  wholly  overwhelm  real  ones ;  or  rather,  there  is  no 
phenomenon  which  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  its  genuine  aspect.  The 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  vague  pre-occupation  with  regard  to  the  external 
world,  which,  universal  and  natural  as  it  is,  is  not  the  less  a  kind 
«of  permanent  hallucination,  proceeding  from  sucli  a  preponderanc)/ 
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of  the  affective  over  the  intellectual  life,  that  the  most  absurd  be- 
liefs impair  all  direct  observation  of  natural  phenomena.  We  are 
too  apt  to  treat  as  imposture  exceptional  sensations  which  we  have 
long  ceased  to  be  able  to  understand,  but  which  have  always  been 
well  known  to  magicians  and  fortunetellers  in  the  stage  of  fetichism  ; 
but,  if  we  try,  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  how  it  is  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  conception  of  natural  laws,  nothing  can  appear  mon- 
strous, and  Man  is  pretty  sure  to  see  what  he  is  disposed  to  see,  by 
illusions  which  appear  to  me  strongly  analogous  to  those  which  are 
experienced  by  brutes,  through  their  gross  fetichism.  However 
familiar  we  may  now  be  with  the  conception  of  the  regularity  of 
natural  events,  and  however  this  conception  may  be  now  the  basis 
of  our  whole  mental  system,  it  is  certainly  not  an  innate  idea,  as 
each  of  us  can  almost  assign  the  very  date  of  its  formation  in  his 
own  mind.  Setting  ourselves  back  to  a  time  before  its  existence 
among  men,  we  can  not  wonder  at  the  hallucinations  produced  by 
an  intellectual  activity  so  at  the  mercy  of  the  passions,  or  of  natural 
stimulants  affecting  the  human  frame ;  and  our  surprise  is  rather 
that  the  radical  integrity  of  the  mind  of  Man  should  have  restrained 
as  far  as  it  did  the  tendency  to  illusion  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  only  theories  then  possible. 

The  influence  of  fetichism  was  less  oppressive  in  regard  to  the 
fine  arts.  It  is  evident  that  a  philosophy  which  en- 
dowed the  whole  universe  with  life  must  favor  the  ex- 
pansion of  imagination,  which  was  then  supreme  among  the  facul- 
ties. Thus,  it  is  certain  that  the  origin  of  all  the  fine  arts,  not  ex- 
cepting poetry,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fetich  period.  When  I  treat 
of  the  relation  of  polytheism  to  the  fine  arts,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
glance  at  that  of  fetichism  also ;  and  I  therefore  leave  it  now ;  ob- 
serving only  that  the  fact  to  be  shown  is  that,  in  social  as  in  indi- 
vidual life,  the  rise  and  expansion  of  human  faculties  begins  with 
the  faculties  of  expression,  so  as  gradually  to  lead  on  the  evolution 
of  the  superior  and  less  marked  faculties,  in  accordance  with  the 
connection  established  among  them  by  our  organization. 

As  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  race,  it  is 
y.  certain  that  Man  began  his  conquests  over  external 
nature  in  the  fetich  period.  We  do  not  give  their  due  to  those 
primitive  times  when  we  forget  that  it  was  then  that  men  learned 
to  associate  with  tamed  animals,  and  to  use  fire,  and  to  employ  me- 
chanical forces,  and  even  to  affect  some  kind  of  commerce  by  the 
nascent  institution  of  a  currency.  In  short,  the  germs  of  almost 
all  the  arts  of  life  are  found  in  that  period.  Moreover,  Man's  ac- 
tivity prepared  the  ground  for  the  whole  subsequent  evolution  of 
the  race  by  the  exercise  of  his  destructive  propensities,  then  in 
their  utmost  strength.  The  chase  not  only  brought  separate  families 
mto  association  when  nothing  else  could  have  done  it,  but  it  cleared 
the  scene  of  social  operations  from  the  encumbrance  of  an  incon- 
venient multitude  of  brutes.  So  great  was  the  destruction,  that  it 
is  now  believed  to  have  concurred  with  some  geological  causes  in 
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oDliterating  certain  races  of  animals,  and  especially  some  of  the 
largest :  in  the  same  way  that  the  superfluous  vegetation  is  believed 
to  have  been  got  rid  of  by  the  devastation  attending  a  pastoral  mode 
of  life.  It  is  not  easy  however  to  settle  how  much  of  the  industrial 
advance  of  the  period  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  fetichism.  At  the 
first  glance,  it  might  seem  that  the  direct  consecration  of  external 
objects  must  forbid  Man  to  modify  the  world  around  him  :  and  it  is 
certain  that  too  long  a  protraction  of  fetichism  could  not  l)ut  have 
that  effect,  if  the  human  mind  were  always  or  ever  thoroughly  con- 
sistent, and  if  there  were  no  conflict  between  beliefs  and  instincts, 
in  which  the  first  must  give  way.  But  there  is  to  be  considered, 
besides,  the  theological  quality  which  is  so  favorable  to  the  incite- 
ment of  human  activity  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  natural 
laws, — the  assurance  given  to  Man  that  he  is  supreme  in  Nature. 
Though  his  supremacy  is  unavailing  without  the  intervention  of 
divine  agents,  the  constant  sense  of  this  supreme  protection  can 
not  but  be  the  best  support  to  human  energy  at  a  period  when  Man 
is  surrounded  by  immense  obstacles,  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
venture  to  attack.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date  in  human  history, 
when  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws  had  become  a  sufficient  ground* 
work  for  wise  and  bold  action,  the  imperfect  and  precarious  theo- 
logical stimulus  continued  to  act.  Its  function  was  all  the  more 
appropriate  to  fetichism,  that  it  offered  the  hope  of  almost  unlimited 
empire  by  an  active  use  of  religious  resources.  The  more  we  con- 
template those  primitive  ages,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  see  that 
the  great  move  was  rousing  the  human  mind  from  animal  torpor ; 
and  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  physically  and  morally, 
if  the  theological  philosophy,  in  the  form  of  fetichism,  had  not 
opened  the  only  possible  issue.  When  we  examine,  from  the  right 
point  of  view,  the  characteristic  illusions  of  that  age  about  control- 
ling the  courses  of  the  stars,  lulling  or  exciting  storms,  etc.,  we  are 
less  disposed  to  an  unphilosopliical  contempt  than  to  mark  in  these 
facts  the  first  symptoms  of  the  awakening  of  human  intelligence  and 
activity. 

As  to  its  social  influence,  fetichism  effected  great  p„]itieai  i„flu 
things  for  the  race,  though  less  than  the  subsequent  '^"<^''- 
forms  of  the  theological  spirit.  VVe  are  apt  to  underrate  these  ser- 
vices, because  the  most  religious  persons  of  our  own  time  are  un- 
able to  do  justice  to  the  effects  of  a  belief  which  is  extinct.  It  is 
only  the  positive  philosophy  which  enables  us  to  esti^nate  the  share 
borne  by  the  religious  spirit  in  the  social,  as  well  as  the  intellec- 
tual progression  of  the  human  race.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  moral 
efforts  must,  from  our  organizations,  be  almost  always  in  conflict,, 
more  or  less,  with  the  strongest  impulses  of  our  nature  ;  and  what 
but  the  theological  spirit  could  afford  a  ground  for  social  discipline 
at  a  time  when  foresight,  collective  and  individual,  was  far  too  re- 
stricted to  sustain  any  influences  of  rationality  ?  Even  at  more  ad- 
vanced periods,  institutions  which  are  justified  by  reason,  remain 
long  under  theological  tutelage  before  they  can  be  freely  committed 
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to  their  true  sanctions  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  sanitary  precepts  are 
diffused  and  estal)lished  by  religious  prescription.  An  irresistible 
induction  shows  us  the  necessity  of  a  similar  consecration  of  social 
changes  in  which  we  are  at  present  least  disposed  to  look  for  it. 
We  should  not,  for  instance,  suspect  any  religious  influence  to  be 
concerned  in  tlie  institution  of  property  ;  yet  there  are  some  aspects 
of  society,  in  which  we  find  it ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  famous 
Taboo  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  I  regard  as  a  valuable  trace  of 
the  participation  of  theology  in  that  first  consolidation  of  territorial 
property  which  takes  place  when  hunting  or  pastoral  tribes  pass 
into  the  agricultural  stage.  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  religious 
influences  contributed  to  establish,  and  yet  more  to  regulate,  the 
permanent  use  of  clothing,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
marks  of  nascent  civilization,  both  because  it  stimulates  industrial 
aptitudes  and  because  its  moral  operation  is  good  in  encouraging 
Man  to  improve  his  own  nature  by  giving  reason  control  over  the 
propensities. 

It  is  a  great  and  injurious  mistake  to  conceive  of  this  theological 
influence  as  an  artifice  applied  by  the  more  enlightened  men  to  the 
gx)vernment  of  the  less.     We  are  strangely  apt  to  ascribe  eminent 
political  ability  to  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy ;  but  it  is  happily 
rendered  incontestable,  by  all  experience  and  all  study,  that  no 
man  of  superior  endowments  has  ever  exercised  any  great  influence 
over  his  fellows  without  being  first,  for  his  own  part,  thoroughly 
convinced.     It  is  not  only  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  harmony 
of  feeling  and  inclinations  between  himself  and  them,  but  his  facul- 
ties would  be  paralyzed  by  the  eflbrt  to  guide  his  thoughts  in  the 
two  opposite  ways, — the  real  and  the  affected, — eitlier  of  which 
would  separately  be  as  much  as  he  could  manage.     If  theological 
theories  entered  into  the  simplest  speculations  of  men,  in  the  age 
of  fetichism,  they  must  have  governed  social  and  political  medita- 
tions, the  complexity  of  which  rendered  religious  resources  pecu- 
liarly necessary.     The  legislators  of  that  age  must  have  been  as 
sincere  in  their  theological  conceptions  of  society  as  of  everything 
else  ;  and  the  dreadful  practical  extravagances  into  which  they  too 
often  fell  under  that  guidance  are  unquestionable  evidence  of  their 
general  sincerity.    We  must  consider,  too,  that  the  earliest  theologi- 
cal polity  naturally  afforded  suggestions  which  were  coincident 
with  corresponding  social  needs.      The  coincidence  arose  partly 
from  that  general  property  of  all  religious  phases, — the  vagueness 
of  all  faiths,  which  adapts  them  to  be  modified  by  all  political  ex- 
igencies, and  thus  to  appear  to  sanction  a  suggestion  when  tliey 
merely  respond  to  a  want ;    and  partly  from  the  fact,  special  in 
each  case,  that  the  beliefs  of  any  society  must  be  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  existing  modifications  of  that  society ;  so  that  opin- 
ions must  necessarily  present  certain  attributes  in  special  harmony 
with  corresponding  social  circumstances ;    and  without  tliis  they 
could  not  retain  their  influence.     By  the  first  property  an  oi-gauiza- 
tion  under  a  priesthood  was  rendered  necessary,  to  prevent  opiu 
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ions  so  capable  of  al)use  from  being  committed  to  the  vulgar ;  and 
by  the  second,  theological  theories  could  not  only  consecrate  all 
valuable  suggestions,  but  could  frequently  produce  some  which  were 
suitable  to  the  contemporary  social  state.  The  first  corresponds  to 
what  is  vague  and  uncontrollable  in  each  religious  system  ;  and  the 
other  to  what  is  definite  and  susceptible  of  regulation  ;  and_  the 
two  supply  each  other's  deficiencies.  As  belief  becomes  simplified 
and  organized,  its  social  influence  diminishes  under  the  first  aspect, 
on  account  of  the  restriction  on  speculation ;  but  it  is  ever  increas- 
ing under  the  second  aspect,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  permitting 
superior  men  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  civilizing  virtue  of  this 
primitive  philosophy.  It  is  clear  that  the  first  of  these  modes  of 
social  action  of  any  theology  must  prevail  eminently  in  fetichism ; 
and  this  agrees  with  our  observation  of  the  absence  or  imperfec- 
tion of  any  religious  organization  ;  but  this  fact  renders  all  analysis 
inextricable,  from  the  difficulty  of  discerning  how  much  of  the 
i-eligious  element  was  incorporated  with  the  intricate  web  of  a  life 
which  our  familiar  conceptions  are  so  little  adapted  to  unravel. 
We  can  only  verify  by  some  decisive  examples  the  necessary  real- 
ity of  our  theory ;  a  thing  which  is  easily  done.  As  to  the  second 
mode,  though  it  operatedlittle  during  the  fetich  period,  its  precise 
nature  enables  us  to  obtain  a  better  hold  of  it.  An  example  or 
two  will  show  its  effect  on  the  social  progress  of  the  race. 

All  philosophers  are  agreed  about  the  supreme  im-  ,„,ti,ution  of 
portance  of  the  institution  of  agricultural  life,  without  Agriculture. 
which  no  further  human  progress  would  have  been  possible ;  but 
all  do  not  see  how  religion  was  concerned  in  the  transition.  War, 
which  is  the  chief  temporal  instrument  of  early  civilization,  has  no 
important  social  influence  till  the  nomade  condition  is  left  behind. 
The  fierce  conflicts  of  hunting,  and  even  of  pastoral  tribes,  are  like 
those  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  only  exercise  activity  and  pre- 
pare for  progress  without  producing  immediate  political  results. 
The  importance  of  subjecting  Man  to  a  fixed  residence  is  thus  ob- 
vious enough,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  difficulty  at- 
tending a  change  so  little  compatible  in  many  ways  with  the  charac- 
ter of  infant  humanity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wandering  life 
was  natural  to  primitive  Man,  as  we  see  it  to  be  now  to  individuals 
below  the  reach  of  culture.  This  show  us  how  the  intervention  of 
spiritual  influences  may  have  been  necessary  to  so  great  a  change. 
It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  condensation  of  numbers,  as  the  race 
increased,  would  compel  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  as  it  had  before 
compelled  the  keeping  of  flocks.  But  the  explanation,  though  true 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  insufficient ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  before,  want 
does  not  produce  faculty.  No  social  exigency  will  find  its  satisfac- 
tion if  Man  is  not  already  disposed  to  provide  it ;  and  all  expe- 
rience shows  that  men  will,  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  rather  pal- 
liate each  suffering  as  it  arises,  than  resolve  on  a  total  change  of 
condition  which  is  repugnant  to  their  nature.  We  know  by  obser- 
vation what  dreadful  expedients  men  would  adopt  to  reduce  the 
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excess  of  population,  rather  than  exchange  a  nomade  for  an  agri- 
cultural life,  before  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  was  duly 
prepared  for  it.     The  progression  of  the  human  being  therefore 
caused  the  change,  though  the  precise  date  of  its  accomplishment 
must  depend  on  external  requirements ;  and  above  all,  on  the  num- 
bers needing  food.     Now,  as  agricultural  life  was  certainly  insti- 
tuted before  fetichism  passed  away,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  in 
fetichism  something  favorable  to  the  change,  though  we  may  not 
know  precisely  what  it  was.     But  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  essen- 
tial principle.     The  worship  of  the  external  world  must  be  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  objects  which  are  nearest  and  commonest ; 
and  this  must  tend  to  develop  the  originally  feeble  affection  of  men 
for  their  native  soil.     The  moving  lamentations  of  vanquished  war- 
riors for  their  tutelary  gods  were  not  about  Jupiter,  Minerva,  or 
other  abstract  and  general  deities,  whom  they  could  find  every- 
where, but  for  their  domestic  gods  ;  that  is,  pure  fetiches.     These 
were  the  special  divinities  whom  the  captives  wept  to  leave  behind, 
almost  as  bitterly  as  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  which  were  also 
involved  in  the  universal  fetichism.      Among  nations  which  had 
reached  polytheism  before  becoming  agricultural,  the  religious  in- 
fluence necessary  to  the  change  was  chiefly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
remains  of  fetichism,  which  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  polytheism, 
up  to  a  very  advanced  period.     Such  an  influence  then  is  an  essen- 
tial property  of  the  first  theological  phase  ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  strong  enough  in  the  subsequent  religions  if  the  great  mate- 
rial change  had  not  by  that  time  been  so  well  established  on  other 
grounds  as  to  be  able  to  relinquish  the  original  one  which  was  pas- 
sing away.     The  reaction  of  the  change  upon  theology  is,  at  the 
same  time,  worthy  of  notice.     It  was  then  that  fetichism  assumed 
that  highest  form, — that  of  star-worship, — which  was  the  transition 
stage  to  polytheism.     It  is  plain  that  the  settled  abode  of  agricul- 
tural peoples  must  fix  their  speculative  attention  upon  the  heavenly 
bodies,  while  their  labors  remarkably  disclosed  the  influences  of 
the  sky :    whereas,  the  only  astronomical  observations  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  wandering  tribe  are  of  the  polar  star  which  guides 
their  nocturnal  course.     Thus  there  is  a  double  relation  between 
the  development  of  fetichism  and  the  final  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural life. 
Protection  to        Auothcr  instaucc  of  the  influence  of  fetichism  on 
products.         social  progress  is  its  occasioning  the  systematic  preser- 
vation of  serviceable  animals,  and  also  of  vegetables.     It  has  been 
shown  that  the  first  action  of  Man  on  the  external  world  must  be 
in  the  form  of  devastation ;    and  his  destructive  propensities  do 
their  work  in  clearing  the  field  for  future  operations.    A  propensity 
10  marked  among  men  as  rude  as  they  were  vehement  threatened 
the  safety  of  all  races,  before  the  utility  of  any  was  known.     The 
most  valuable  organic  species  were  the  most  exposed ;  and  they 
must  almost  inevitably  have  perished  if  the  first  intellectual  and 
moral  advance  of  the  human  race  had  not  intervened  to  restrain 
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the  tendency  to  indiscriminate  destruction.  Fetichism  performed 
this  office,  not  only  by  introducing  agricultural  life,  but  directly ; 
and  if  it  was  done  by  a  method  which  afterward  became  excessively 
debased — the  express  worship  of  animals,  it  may  be  asked  how- 
else  the  thing  could  have  been  done.  Whatever  evils  belonged 
afterward  to  fetichism,  it  should  be  remembered  how  admirably  it 
was  adapted  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  animals  and  vegetables, 
and  indeed  all  material  objects  requiring  special  protection.  Poly- 
theism rendered  the  same  service,  by  placing  everything  under  the 
care  of  some  deity  or  other ;  but  this  was  a  less  direct  method  than 
that  of  fetichism,  and  would  not  have  sufficed  in  the  first  instance. 
No  provision  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  monotheism ;  but  neither 
is  it  so  necessary  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  human  progress 
to  which  it  is  adapted :  yet  the  want  of  regular  discipline  in  this 
order  of  relations  is  found  to  be  a  defect  to  this  day,  and  one  which 
is  only  imperfectly  repaired  by  purely  temporal  measures.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moral  effect  of  Man's  care  of  animals  con- 
tributed largely  to  humanize  him.  His  carnivorous  constitution  is 
one  of  the  chief  limitations  of  his  pacific  capabilities,  favorable  as 
is  the  growing  subdivision  of  employments  to  the  milder  inclina- 
tions of  the  majority  of  society ;  and,  honorable  as  is  the  Utopia 
of  Pythagoras,  imagined  in  an  age  when  the  destructive  tendency 
prevailed  in  the  highest  portion  of  society,  it  is  not  the  less  op- 
posed to  Man's  nature  and  destiny,  which  oblige  him  to  increase  in 
all  directions  his  natural  ascendency  over  the  whole  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  On  this  account,  and  for  the  regulation  of  this  power, 
laws  are  essential,  as  in  every  other  case  of  power  possessed ;  and 
fetichism  must  be  regarded  as  having  first  indicated,  in  the  only 
way  then  possible,  an  exalted  kind  of  human  institution,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  general  political  relations  of  all, — those  of  Man 
toward  the  external  world,  and  especially  the  animal  part  of  it. 
The  selfishness  of  kind  could  not  prevail  among  these  relations 
without  serious  danger ;  and  it  must  become  moderate  in  propor- 
tion as  the  organisms  rise  to  an  increasing  resemblance  to  our 
own.  When  the  positive  philosophy  shall  regulate  these  relations, 
it  will  be  by  constituting  a  special  department  of  external  nature, 
in  regard  to  which  a  familiar  knowledge  of  our  interest  in  the 
zoological  scale  will  have  trained  us  in  our  duty  to  all  living  beings. 

Such  were,  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  t!ie  social  influences  of 
fetichism.     We  must  now  observe  how  it  passed  into  polytheism. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  direct  derivation  of  n,  .^  , 
polytheism  trom  fetichism,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  roiythpism 
The  analysis  of  individual  development,  and  the  investigation  of 
the  corresponding  degrees  of  the  social  scale,  alike  disclose  this 
constant  succession.  The  study  of  the  highest  antiquity,  when 
illustrated  by  sound  sociological  theories,  verifies  the  same  fact. 
In  most  theogonies  the  prior  existence  of  fetichism  is  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  the  gods  of  polytheism.  The  Greek  gods  that 
issued  from  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth,  issued  from  the  two  principal 
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fetiches  ;  and  we  have  seen  how,  in  its  maturity,  polytheism  incor- 
porates strong  remains  of  fetichism.  Speculatively  regarded,  this 
transformation  of  the  religious  spirit  is  perhaps  the  most  radical 
that  it  has  ever  undergone,  though  we  are  unable,  through  its  remote- 
ness, to  appreciate  with  any  steadiness  its  extent  and  difficulty. 
From  the  comparative  nearness  and  social  importance  of  the  transi- 
tion to  monotheism,  we  naturally  exaggerate  its  relative  importance ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  interval  to  be  passed  was  much  narrower  in  the 
later  case  than  in  the  earlier.  If  we  reflect  that  fetichism  supposed 
matter  to  be,  in  all  forms,  actually  alive,  while  polytheism  declared 
it  to  be  nearly  inert,  and  passively  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  divine  agent,  it  seems  hardly  imaginable  how  such  a  transition  of 
views  could  be  gradually  made.  Both  are  equally  remote  from  the 
positive  view, — that  of  the  operation  of  natural  laws  ;  but  they  are 
no  less  opposed  to  each  other,  except  in  the  one  point  of  some 
express  will  being  the  cause  of  every  incident :  and  thus  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  philosophical  interest  to  ascertain  the  spon- 
taneous mode  of  this  memorable  transition. 

The  intervention  of  the  scientific  spirit  has  only  recently  been 
direct  and  explicit ;  but  not  the  less  has  it  been  concerned  in  all 
the  successive  modifications  of  the  religious  spirit.  If  Man  had 
been  no  more  capable  than  monkeys  and  carnivorous  animals  of 
comparing,  abstracting,  and  generalizing,  he  would  have  remained 
for  ever  in  the  rude  fetichism  which  their  imperfect  organization 
forbids  their  surmounting.  Man,  however,  can  perceive  likeness 
between  phenomena,  and  observe  their  succession :  and  when  these 
characteristic  faculties  had  once  found  aliment  and  guidance  under 
the  first  theological  instigation,  they  gathered  strength  perpetually, 
and  by  their  exercise  reduced,  more  and  more  rapidly,  the  influence 
of  the  religious  philosophy  by  which  they  had  been  cherished.  The 
first  general  result  of  the  rise  of  this  spirit  of  observation  and 
induction  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  passage  from  fetichism  to 
polytheism,  beginning,  as  all  such  changes  do,  with  the  highest 
order  of  minds,  and  reaching  the  multitude  at  last.  To  under- 
stand this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  all  fetich  faith  relates  to 
some  single  and  determinate  object,  the  belief  is  of  an  individual 
and  concrete  nature.  This  quality  suits  well  with  the  particular 
and  unconnected  character  of  the  rudely-material  observations 
proper  to  an  infant  state  of  the  human  mind :  so  that  the  exact 
accordance  between  the  conception  and  the  investigation  that  is 
found  wherever  our  understandings  are  at  work,  is  evident  in  the 
present  case.  The  expansion  of  the  spirit  of  observation  caused 
by  the  first  theory,  imperfect  as  it  was,  must  destroy  the  balance 
which,  at  length,  can  not  be  maintained  at  all  but  by  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  philosophy.  Thus  the  great  revolution  which 
carried  men  on  from  fetichism  to  polytheism  is  due  to  the  same  men- 
tal causes,  though  they  may  not  be  so  conspicuous,  that  now  produce 
all  scientific  revolutions, — which  always  arise  out  of  a  discordance 
between  facts  and  principles.     Thus  did  the  growing  generalization 
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of  human  observations  necessitate  the  same  process  in  regard  tc 
the  corresponding  theological  conceptions,  and  occasion  tlie  trans- 
formation of  fetichism  into  simple  polytheism ;  for  the  difference 
between  the  divinities  of  the  two  systems  is  the  essential  one  that 
the  gods,  properly  so  called,  have,  from  their  indeterminate  resi- 
dence, a  more  general  and  abstract  character.  Each  undertakes  a 
special  order  of  phenomena,  but  in  a  great  number  of  bodies  at  the 
same  time ;  so  that  each  rules  a  department  of  some  extent ; 
whereas  the  fetich  is  inseparable  from  the  one  object  in  which  it 
resides.  When  certain  phenomena  appeared  alike  in  various  sub- 
stances, the  corresponding  fetiches  must  have  formed  a  group,  and 
at  length  coalesced  into  one  principal  one,  which  thus  became  a 
god  ;  that  is,  an  ideal  and  usually  invisible  agent,  whose  residence 
is  no  longer  rigorously  fixed.  Thus,  when  the  oaks  of  a  forest,  in 
their  likeness  to  each  other,  suggested  certain  general  phenomena, 
the  abstract  being  in  whom  so  many  fetiches  coalesced  was  no 
fetich,  but  the  god  of  the  forest.  Thus,  the  intellectual  transition 
from  fetichism  to  polytheism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
ascendency  of  specific  over  individual  ideas,  in  the  second  stage  of 
human  childhood,  social  as  well  as  personal.  As  every  essential 
disposition  is,  on  our  principles,  inherent  in  humanity  from  the 
beginning,  this  process  must  have  already  taken  place,  in  certain 
cases  ;  and  the  transition  was  thus,  no  doubt,  much  facilitated  ;  as 
it  was  only  necessary  to  extend  and  imitate  what  had  already  been 
done.  Polytheism  itself  may  have  been  primitive  in  certain  cases, 
where  the  individual  had  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  abstraction, 
while  his  contemporaries,  being  more  impressible  than  reasonable, 
were  more  struck  by  differences  than  resemblances.  As  this 
exceptional  condition  does  not  indicate  any  general  superiority,  and 
the  cases  must  have  been  few  and  restricted,  my  theory  is  not 
affected  by  them.  They  are  interesting  to  us  only  as  showing  how 
the  human  mind  was  subjected  to  its  first  great  philosophical  tran- 
sition, and  carried  through  it.  Thus  it  is  that  the  purely  theologi- 
cal nature  of  the  primitive  philosophy  was  preserved,  in  the  con- 
ception that  phenomena  were  governed  by  Will  and  not  by  laws ; 
while,  again,  it  was  profoundly  modified  by  the  view  of  matter 
being  no  longer  alive  but  inert,  and  obtaining  all  its  activity  from 
an  imaginary  external  being.  The  intellectual  and  social  conse- 
quences of  the  change  will  appear  hereafter.  The  remark  that 
occurs  in  this  place  is  that  the  decline  of  the  mental  influence  of 
the  religious  spirit,  while  its  political  influence  is  rising,  may  be 
distinctly  perceived  at  this  stage.  When  each  individual  thing  lost 
its  character  of  essential  life  and  divineness,  it  became  accessible 
to  the  scientific  spirit,  which  might  be  humble  enough  in  its  opera- 
tion, but  was  no  longer  excluded  by  theological  intervention.  The 
change  is  evidenced  by  the  corresponding  steady  diminution  of  the 
number  of  divinities,  while  their  nature  was  becoming  more  abstract 
and  their  dominion  more  extended.  Each  god  took  the  place  of  a 
troo])  of  fetiches,  which  were  thenceforth  permitted,  or  reduced,  to 
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serve  as  his  escort.     We  shall  hereafter  recognise  the  same  pro 
cess,  in  the  succession  of  monotheism  to  polytheism. 

The  particular  issue  by  which  the  transition  was  effected  is  easily 
found,  when  we  consider  that  it  must  be  through  the  phenomenon 
which  appears  the  most  general  and  abstract,  and  the  most  univer- 
sal in  its  influence.  The  stars  answer  to  this  description,  when 
once  their  isolated  and  inaccessible  position  had  fixed  men's  atten- 
tion, in  preference  to  the  nearer  objects  which  had  at  first  engrossed 
it.  The  diff'erence  in  conception  between  a  fetich  and  a  god  must 
be  smaller  in  the  case  of  a  star  than  of  any  other  body  ;  and  it  was 
this  which  made  astrolatry,  as  I  observed  before,  the  natural  inter- 
mediary state  between  the  two  first  theological  phases.  Each  si- 
dereal fetich,  powerful  and  remote,  was  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  a  god ;  and  especially  in  an  age  when  men  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  nice  distinctions.  The  only  thing  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  individual  and  concrete  character  altogether,  was  to  lib- 
erate the  divinity  from  his  imprisonment  in  one  place  and  function, 
and  to  connect  him  by  some  real  or  apparent  analogy  with  more 
general  functions  ;  thus  making  him  a  god,  with  a  star  for  his  pre- 
ferred abode.  This  last  transformation  was  so  little  necessary  that, 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  polytheistic  period,  it  was  only  the 
planets  that,  on  account  of  their  special  variations,  were  subjected 
to  it.  The  fixed  stars  remained  true  fetiches  till  they  were  inclu- 
ded with  everything  in  the  universal  monotheism. 
In  order  to  complete  our  estimate  of  this  part  of  the 
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cai  sjnrit  trace-  huuian  cvolutiou,  in  which  all  the  principles  of  subse- 
"''''"■  quent  progress  must  be  implicated,  I  must  point  out 

the  manifestations  of  the  metaphysical  spirit  which  here  present 
themselves.  If  the  theological  philosophy  is  modified  by  the  scien- 
tific spirit,  this  is  done  only  through  the  metaphysical  spirit,  which 
rises  with  the  decline  of  the  theological,  till  the  positive  prevails 
over  them  both.  The  more  recent  dominion  of  the  metaphysica". 
spirit  may  be  the  most  engrossing  to  us ;  but  perhaps  its  operation 
when  it  was  a  mere  gradation  of  the  theological  philosophy  might 
appear  to  be  of  higher  importance,  if  we  could  estimate  the  change 
wrought  by  it,  and  were  in  possession  of  any  precise  evidence. 
When  bodies  ceased  to  be  divinely  alive  by  their  own  nature,  they 
mnst  have  some  abstract  property  which  rendered  them  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  action  of  the  supernatural  agent — an  action  which  could 
not  be  immediate  when  the  agent  had  a  wider  influence  and  an 
unfixed  abode.  Again,  when  a  group  of  fetiches  yield  up  their 
common  attributes  to  a  single  god,  and  that  god  is  regarded  as  liv- 
ing, in  spite  of  his  abstract  origin,  the  conception  is  metaphysical 
in  its  whole  character — recognising,  as  it  does,  personified  abstrac- 
tions. For  the  universal  characteristic  of  the  metaphysical  state, 
as  a  transitional  condition  of  the  understanding,  is  a  radical  con- 
fusion between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  point  of  view,  alter- 
nately assumed  to  modify  theological  conceptions ;  now  to  render 
abstract  what  was  before  concrete,  when  each  generalization  is 
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accomplished,  and  now  to  prepare  for  a  new  concentration  the 
conception  of  more  general  existences,  which  was  hitherto  only 
abstract.  Such  is  the  operation  of  the  metaphysical  spirit  on  tlie 
theological  philosophy,  whose  fictions  had  offered  the  only  intelli' 
gible  ground  to  human  understanding,  while  all  that  it  could  do  was 
to  transfer  to  everything  out  of  itself  its  own  sense  of  active  exist- 
ence. Distinct  from  every  substance,  though  inseparable  from  it, 
the  metaphysical  entity  is  more  subtile  and  less  definite  than  the 
corresponding  supernatural  action  from  which  it  emanates ;  and 
hence  its  aptitude  to  effect  transitions  which  are  invariably  a  de- 
cline, in  an  intellectual  sense,  of  the  theological  philosophy.  The 
action  is*always  critical,  as  it  preserves  theology  while  undermining 
its  intellectual  basis ;  and  it  can  appear  organic  only  when  it  is  not 
too  preponderant,  and  in  as  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  gradual 
modification  of  the  theological  philosophy,  to  which,  especially  in  a 
social  view,  must  be  referred  whatever  may  appear  to  be  organic  in 
the  metaphysical  philosophy.  These  explanations  must  at  first 
appear  obscure ;  but  the  applications  we  shall  have  to  make  of 
them  will  render  them  unquestionable  as  we  proceed.  Meantime, 
it  was  impossible  to  defer  them,  and  to  neglect  the  true  origin  of 
the  metaphysical  influence,  concerned  as  it  is  in  the  great  transition 
from  fetichism  to  polytheism.  Besides  the  immediate  scientific 
necessity,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  trace  from  the  cradle  of  human- 
ity upward,  that  spontaneous  and  constant  rivalry,  first  intellec- 
tual and  then  political,  between  the  theological  and  the  metaphysi- 
cal spirit,  which,  protracted  to  the  present  moment,  and  necessary 
till  the  preparatory  revolution  is  accomplished,  is  the  main  cause 
of  our  disturbed  and  conflicting  condition. 

For  the  length  and  complexity  of  these  discussions,  their  impor- 
tance must  be  my  excuse.  Any  irrationality  at  our  starting-point 
would  have  vitiated  the  whole  of  my  historical  investigation,  while 
the  first  stage  of  human  development  is  little  known  and  confusedly 
apprehended.  The  second  period  will  be  comparatively  easy  to 
present,  as  it  has  been  better  explored,  and  is  less  remote  in  char- 
acter from  our  own  experience.  We  learn  already,  however,  the 
efficacy  of  the  positive  philosophy  in  transferring  us  to  the  succes- 
sive points  of  view  from  which  the  phases  of  human  development 
may  be  understood,  without  losing  any  of  the  homogeneousness  and 
independence  of  its  own  rational  decisions.  The  value  of  this 
property,  which  is  owing  to  the  relative  spirit  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy, will  appear  more  and  more  as  we  proceed,  and  will  enai^le  us 
to  compreliend  the  whole  of  human  history  without  supposing  Man 
to  have  ever  been  in  his  organization  intellectually  or  morally  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  is  now.  If  I  have  inspired  any  kind  of  intellec- 
tual sympathy  in  favor  of  fetichism,  which  is  the  lowest  aspect  of  the 
theological  philosophy,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  henceforth  that  the 
spirit  of  each  period  has  been  not  only  the  most  suitable  to  the  corre- 
sponding situation,  but  accordant  with  the  special  accomplishment  of 
a  determinate  process,  essential  to  the  development  of  human  nature. 

36 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

SECOND  PHASE:  POLYTHEISM.— DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL 
AND  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

Monotheism  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the  view  of  modern 
minds,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
preceding  phases  of  the  theological  philosophy ;  but  thinkers  who 
can  attain  to  anything  like  impartiality  in  their  review  of  religious 
periods  may  satisfy  themselves  by  analysis,  and  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, that  polytheism,  regarded  in  its  entire  course,  is  the  princi- 
pal form  of  the  theological  system.  Noble  as  we  shall  find  the  office 
of  monotheism  to  have  been,  we  shall  remain  convinced  that  poly- 
theism was  even  more  completely  and  specially  adapted  to  satisfy 
the  social  needs  of  the  corresponding  period.  Moreover,  we  shall 
feel  that,  while  every  state  of  the  theological  philosophy  is  provis- 
ional, polytheism  has  been  the  most  durable  of  any ;  while  mono- 
theism, being  the  nearest  to  the  entire  cessation  of  the  theological 
rrg-ime,  was  best  fitted  to  guide  civilized  humanity  through  its 
transitions  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  philosophy. 

Our  method  must  be  to  take  an  abstract  view  of  each  of  the 
essential  properties  of  polytheism ;  and  then  to  examine  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  corresponding  regime.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
Tni^  sense  of  I'ogard  Polythcism  in  the  broad  popular  sense,  as  it 
Poiyth.ism.  -^as  understood  by  the  multitude  and  expressed  by 
Homer,  and  not  under  any  allegorical  aspect  that  erudite  and  imagi- 
native minds  may  find  in  it.  It  is  only  under  a  monotheistic  view 
that  the  ancient  gods  can  be  symbolically  regarded.  In  the  infant 
state  of  human  reason,  a  great  number  of  gods  was  required  for  a 
gi'eat  variety  of  objects,  their  special  attributes  being  correspondent 
to  the  infinite  diversity  of  phenomena  ;  and  they  were  perfectly  dis- 
tinct and  independent  of  each  other.  This  view,  prescribed  by 
analysis,  is  confirmed  by  all  contemporary  records,  in  which  I  sup- 
pose our  scholars  will  hardly  look  for  the  hazy  symbolism  which 
they  themselves  propose. 

\ts  operation  on  ^^  havc  secu  that,  intellectually  speaking,  fetichism 
ihn  human  Mind,  -^^as  moro  closcly  incorporated  with  human  thought 
than  any  other  religion ;  so  that  the  conversion  into  polytheism 
was  in  fact  a  decline.  But  the  effect  of  polytheism  upon  human 
imagination,  and  its  social  efficacy,  rendered  the  second  period  that 
of  the  utmost  development  of  the  religious  spirit,  though  its  ele- 
mentary force  was  already  impaired.  The  religious  spirit  has  in- 
deed never  since  found  so  vast  a  field,  and  so  free  a  scope,  as  under 
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the  regime  of  a  direct  and  artless  theology,  scarcely  modified,  as 
yet,  by  metaphysics,  and  in  no  way  restrained  by  positive  concep- 
tions, which  are  traceable  at  that  period  only  in  some  unconnected 
and  empirical  observations  on  the  simplest  cases  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. As  all  incidents  were  attributed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
multitude  of  supernatural  beings,  theological  ideas  must  have  gov- 
erned minds  in  a  more  varied,  determinate,  and  uncontested  way 
than  under  any  subsequent  system.  If  we  compare  the  daily 
course  of  active  life  as  it  must  have  been  with  the  sincere  polythe- 
ist,  with  what  it  is  now  to  the  devoutest  of  monotheists,  we  can  not 
but  admit,  in  opposition  to  popular  prejudice,  that  the  religious 
spirit  must  have  flourished  most  in  the  first  case — the  understand- 
ing of  the  polytheist  being  beset,  on  all  occasions  and  under  the 
most  varied  forms,  by  a  multitude  of  express  theological  expla- 
nations ;  so  that  his  commonest  operations  were  spontaneous  acts 
of  special  worship,  perpetually  kept  alive  by  a  constant  renewal  of 
form  and  object.  The  imaginary  world  then  filled  a  much  larger 
space  in  men's  minds  than  under  the  monotheistic  system,  as  we 
may  know  by  the  constant  complaints  of  Christian  teachers  about 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  disciples  of  their  faith  up  to  the  true 
religious  point  of  view :  a  difficulty  which  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
isted under  the  more  familiar  and  less  abstract  influence  of  a  poly- 
theistic faith.  Judged  by  the  proper  criterion  of  all  philosophy,  its 
degree  of  contrast  with  the  doctrine  of  the  invariableness  of  natural 
laws,  polytheism  is  much  more  imperfect  than  monotheism,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  have  to  consider  the  diminution  of  miracles  and 
oracles  wherever  even  the  Mohammedan  form  of  monotheism  has 
prevailed.  Visions  and  apparitions,  for  instance,  are  exceptional 
things  in  modern  theology,  reserved  for  a  few  privileged  persons 
here  and  there,  and  for  important  purposes  ;  whereas  every  ])agan 
of  any  mark  had  personal  intercourse  with  various  deities,  on  the 
most  trifling  subjects,  some  of  his  divinities  being  probably  his  rela- 
tions, more  or  less  remote. — The  only  specious  objection  to  this 
estimate,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  that  monotheism  is  sujjerior  to  poly- 
theism in  inspiring  devotion.  But  this  objection  (besides  that  it 
leaves  other  arguments  unaffected)  rests  upon  a  confusion  between 
the  intellectual  and  the  social  power  of  religious  beliefs ;  and  then 
upon  a  vicious  estimate  of  the  latter,  from  bringing  the  ancient  and 
modern  habits  of  thought  too  near  together.  Because  polytheism 
pervaded  all  human  action,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  share  in 
each  social  act :  whereas  under  monotheism  its  co-operation  may  be 
much  less,  while  it  is  more  marked,  under  the  clearer  separation  of 
the  active  from  the  speculative  life.  It  would  also  be  absurd  to 
look  to  polytheism  for  the  particular  kind  of  proselytism,  and  there- 
fore of  fanaticism,  which  is  proper  to  monotheism,  whose  spirit  of 
exclusiveness  inspires  a  repugnance  toward  all  other  faiths,  whicli 
could  not  be  felt  in  the  same  degree  by  men  who,  admitting  a  nml- 
titude  of  gods,  could  not  much  object  to  recognise  a  few  more, 
whenever  their  admission  became  possible.     The  only  way  of  esti- 
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mating  the  moral  and  social  efficacy  of  polytheism  is  by  comparing 
it  with  its  assigned  function,  in  promoting  human  progress — that 
function  being  very  unlike  the  one  appointed  to  monotheism.  In 
this  view  we  shall  find  that  the  political  influence  of  the  one  was 
certainly  not  less  extensive  or  indispensable  than  that  of  the  other : 
so  that  this  consideration  leaves  untouclied  the  various  concurring 
proofs  of  polytheism  being  the  greatest  possible  development  of  the 
religious  spirit,  which  began  to  decline,  directly  and  rapidly,  on 
assuming  the  form  of  monotheism. 

In  our  examination  of  polytheism,  I  shall  take  first  the  scientific 
point  of  view  ;  then  the  poetic  or  artistic  ;  and  finally  the  industrial. 
Polytheistic  sci-  ^^  ^^  casily  seen  how  unfavorable  to  science  must  be 
e""^"^-  that  theological  philosophy  which  represses  all  scientific 

expansion  under  the  weight  of  detailed  religious  explanations  of  all 
phenomena  ;  thereby  affixing  the  stigma  of  impiety  to  every  idea  of 
invariable  physical  laws.  The  superiority  of  monotheism  in  this 
view  will  be  apparent  hereafter ;  but,  however  great  that  superior- 
ity may  be,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  scientific  education  began 
under  polytheism,  and  can  not  therefore  be  incompatible  with  it, 
nor  without  some  encouragement  from  it. 

The  first  consideration  is  of  the  importance  of  the  step  taken  by 
human  reason  in  rising  from  fetichism  into  polytheism, — the  first 
effort  of  speculative  activity,  and  the  greatest.  In  this  the  distinct 
intellectual  life  of  our  race  began  ;  and  this  was  the  indispensable 
preparation,  without  which  the  conception  of  invariable  natural 
laws  could  never  have  been  formed.  When  all  bodies  were  no 
longer  supposed  to  be  divine  in  their  nature,  the  secondary  details 
of  phenomena  were  set  free  for  observation,  without  theological  in- 
termixture ;  and  the  religious  conception  related  to  beings  distinct 
from  the  body,  and  residing  elsewhere.  The  general  conception 
of  destiny  or  fate,  introduced  by  polytheism,  was  also  a  substantial 
primitive  ground  for  the  principle  of  the  invariableness  of  natural 
laws.  While  phenomena  must  then  have  appeared  more  irregular 
than  we  can  conceive,  polytheism  exceeded  its  aim  by  presenting 
such  a  crowd  of  heterogeneous  and  unruly  divinities  as  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  so  much  of  regularity  in  the  external  world  as 
must  be  admitted  ;  and  hence  the  creation  of  a  particular  god  of 
immutability,  whose  supremacy  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  rest, 
amidst  their  proper  independence.  Thus  was  the  notion  of  fate  the 
necessary  corrective  of  polytheism,  from  which  it  is  naturally  insep- 
arable ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  aid  it  aflForded  in  the  final  transition 
to  monotheism.  Thus  polytheism  disclosed  an  access  to  the  ulterior 
principle  of  the  invariableness  of  natural  laws  by  subordinating  the 
innumerable  wills  of  its  deities  to  some  steady  rules,  however  ob- 
scure those  rules  might  be  :  and  it  sanctioned  this  nascent  regularity, 
in  certain  respects,  in  relation  to  the  moral  world,  which  was,  in 
that  instance  as  in  every  other  within  the  range  of  theology,  the 
Btarting-point  of  all  explanations  of  the  physical  world  :  for  we  al- 
ways find  each  divinity  preserving  his  own  characteristics,  in  the 
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midst  of  the  wildest  caprices,  and  throughout  the  freest  excursions 
of  ancient  poetry,  which  indeed  could  not  otherwise  insi)ire  any 
sustained  interest.  Again,  polytheism  engaged  the  awakened  sci- 
entific spirit  in  philosophical  meditation,  by  establishing  a  primitive 
connection  among  human  ideas,  which  was  not  the  less  infinitely 
valuable  for  being  chimerical  in  its  nature.  Human  conceptions 
then  exhibited  that  great  character  of  unity  of  method  and  homo- 
geneousncss  of  doctrine  which  is  the  natural  condition  of  our  reason, 
and  which  has  never  been  paralleled  since,  nor  can  be  till  the  posi- 
tive philosophy  shall  exercise  that  full  and  uniform  supremacy 
which  the  theological  philosophy  exercised,  in  aji  inferior  manner,  in 
its  best  days.  Under  monotheism,  this  particular  quality  could  not 
flourish,  because  some  human  conceptions  had  passed  out  of  the 
theological  philosophy,  so  as  to  change  its  primitive  character  very 
sensibly :  and  thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  or  of 
uniformity,  now  so  rare,  might  abound  at  a  time  when  not  only 
were  conceptions  so  few  that  a  single  mind  could  easily  embrace 
them  all,  but  all  were  subordinated  to  a  theological  philosophy  which 
admitted  of  the  mutual  comparison  of  them  all.  Mistaken  as  most 
of  the  conclusions  necessarily  were,  the  state  of  mind  m  which  they 
were  formed  was  more  natural  than  the  philosophical  anarchy  which 
marks  the  modern  transition  state  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  eminent 
thinkers,  especially  if  they  belong  to  the  Catholic  school,  should 
expressly  deplore,  at  this  day,  as  a  radical  degradation  of  our  reason, 
the  irrevocable  decline  of  that  ancient  philosophy  which,  taking  its 
stand  at  the  source  of  all  things,  left  nothing  unconnected  and  unex- 
plained, by  the  uniform  application  of  its  theological  conceptions. 
It  is  certainly  impossible  not  to  admire* the  fitness  of  the  theological 
philosophy  to  occasion  first,  and  then  encourage,  the  first  expansion 
of  our  reason,  by  administering  material  and  guidance  to  its  activ- 
ity, till  the  progress  of  knowledge  allowed  a  higher  system  to 
supersede  its  provisional  protection.  And  if  we  consider  the  de- 
termination of  the  future  to  be  the  end  of  all  philosophical  specula- 
tion, we  shall  see  how  theological  divination  opened  the  way  for 
scientific  prevision,  notwithstanding  the  antagonism  in  which  they 
must  finally  stand,  and  by  which  the  superiority  of  the  positive 
philosophy  is  established,  on  condition  of  that  complete  generaliza- 
tion which  remains  at  present  unaccomplished. 

In  a  more  special  and  direct  way  we  can  see  how  the  polytheistic 
system  aided,  in  the  midst  of  its  fictions  and  inspirations,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  certain  capacity  of  observation  and  induction,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  aftbrding  it  a  vast  field  and  an  attractive  aim,  by  con- 
necting all  phenomena  with  the  destiny  of  Man,  as  the  chief  object 
of  divine  government.  The  superstitions  which  now  aj)pear  the 
most  absurd, — -such  as  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  the  l^itrails 
of  'victims,  etc., — had  a  really  progressive  philosophical  character, 
as  keeping  alive  the  stimulus  to  steady  observation  of  phenomena, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  off'ered  any  permanent  interest. 
However  fanciful  the  objects  of  all  kinds  of  observation,  they  were 
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thereby  collected  for  a  better  use  at  a  future  time,  and  would  not 
have  been  collected  at  all  in  any  other  way.  As  Kepler  observed, 
astrological  chimeras  long  sustained  the  taste  for  astronomical  ob- 
servations, after  having  created  it ;  and  anatomy  may  have  gained 
as  much  by  the  pretensions  of  soothsayers  to  ascertain  the  future 
by  the  study  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  etc.,  of  sacrificial 
animals.  There  are  phenomena  even  now  which,  by  their  want  of 
subjection  to  any  scientific  theory,  makes  us  almost  sorry  that  this 
primitive  institution  of  observations,  with  all  its  dangers,  should 
have  been  destroyed  before  it  could  be  properly  replaced,  or  the 
mere  preservation  of  its  results  be  guarantied.  Such,  for  instance, 
are,  in  concrete  physics,  the  greater  number  of  meteorological  phe- 
nomena, and  particularly  those  of  thunder,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
augury,  were  the  subject  of  scrupulous  and  continuous  observation 
in  ancient  times.  An  unprejudiced  mind  may  lament  the  total  loss 
of  the  observations  which  the  Etruscan  augurs,  for  instance,  were 
collecting  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  and  which  our  philosophy 
could  make  use  of  at  this  day,  to  far  better  purpose  than  our  meteo- 
rological materials  compiled  without  rational  guidance.  The  regis- 
ters of  the  augurs  could  hardly  have  been  worse  kept  than  ours  ; 
and  a  determinate  end  being  indispensable  to  all  true  observation, 
any  theory  is  better  than  none.  The  same  course  of  remark  may 
extend  to  all  orders  of  facts,  without  excepting  even  intellectual 
and  moral  phenomena,  which  had  been  delicately  observed  in  all 
their  connections,  with  a  view  to  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Such 
incessant  perseverance  as  the  ancients  devoted  to  this  study  is  to 
be  looked  for  nowhere  else  but  under  the  future  prevalence  of  posi- 
tive philosophy. 

Such  is  the  scientific  aspect  of  polytheism, — the  least  favorable 
of  its  aspects.  Its  influence  upon  the  fine  arts  is  more  easily  ap- 
preciable and  less  disputed.  Our  concern  is  however  more  with 
the  source  of  the  influence  than  with  the  result. 

Through  a  confusion  of  philosophy  with  poetry,  it 
Polytheistic  Art.  .^  ^  commou  mistako  to  attribute  too  much  to  the  fine 
arts  in  an  infant  state  of  society,  supposing  them  to  be  the  intellec- 
tual basis  of  its  economy.  But  philosophy  and  poetry  have  at  all 
times  been  distinct,  even  before  they  had  obtained  their  proper  de- 
nominations, and  during  that  long  period  when  they  were  cultivated 
by  the  same  individual  minds, — if  we  except  what  no  one  means  by 
poetry — the  mnemonic  expedient  by  which  religious,  moral,  and 
scientific  formulas  were  versified,  to  aid  their  transmission. 
Through  all  gradations  of  savage  life,  the  social  influence  of 
poetry  and  the  other  fine  arts  was  secondary  to  the  theological,  to 
which  it  lent  aid,  and  by  which  it  was  protected,  but  which  it  could 
never, supersede.  Homer  was,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  no 
philosopher  or  sage,  and  much  less  a  priest  or  a  legislator  ;  but  his 
lofty  intelligence  was  imbued  with  the  best  that  human  thouglithad 
produced  in  all  departments,  as  has  been  the  case  since  with  all 
men  of  j)oetic  or  artistic  genius,  of  whom  he  will  ever  be  the  most 
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eminent  type.     Plato,  who  must  have  understood  the  spirit  of  an 
tiquity,  would  certainly  not  have  excluded  the  most  general  of  the 
fine  arts  from  his  Utopia  if  its  influence  had  been  so  fundamental  in 
the  economy  of  ancient  societies  as  is  commonly  supposed.     Then, 
as  in  every  other  age,  the  rise  and  action  of  the  various  fine  arts 
were  occasioned  by  a  pre-existing  and  universally  admitted  pliilos- 
ophy,  which  was  only  more  especially  favorable  to  them  in  the  ear 
liest  times.     The  faculties  of  expression  have  never  directly  over 
ruled  those  of  conception  ;  and  any  inversion  of  this  elementary  re- 
lation would  directly  tend  to   the   disorganization  of  the   human 
economy,  individual  and  social,  by  abandoning  the  conduct  of  our 
life  to  faculties  which  can  do  no  more  than  soften  and  adorn  it. 
The  guiding  philosophy  of  that  day  was  very  different  from  ours ; 
but  not  the  less  were  the  men  of  that  day  guided  by  their  philoso- 
phy ;  and  what  is  accessory  now  was,  in  like  manner,  accessory 
then.     Many  eminent  persons  in  antiquity  were  almost  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  poetry   and  art,  while  representing  to  us  very 
powerfully  the  corresponding  social  state  ;  and,  conversely,  modern 
peoples  are  very  far  from  resembling  the  ancient,  though  the  taste 
for  poetry,  music,  painting,  etc.,  is  purified  and  extended  more  and 
more:  far  indeed  beyond  what  it  could  have  been  in  any  early 
society,  considering  the  slaves,  who  always  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
population.     This  being  explained,  we  may  understand  how  admir- 
able was  the  influence  of  polytheism  in  raising  the  fine  arts  to  a  de- 
gree of  social  power  which  has  never  been  equalled  since,  for  want 
of  sufficiently  favorable  conditions.     Fetichism  favored  the  poetic 
and  artistic  development  of  humanity,  by  transferring  the  human 
sense  of  existence  to  all  external  objects ;  and  to  apprehend  the 
full  meaning  of  this,  we  must  consider  that  the  aesthetic  faculties 
relate  more  to  the  affective  than  to  the  intellectual  life,  the  latter 
not  admitting  of  any  expression  or  imitation  which  can  be  strongly 
felt  or  fairly  judged  by  interpreter  or  spectator.     Having  seen  how 
decided  was  the  preponderance  of  the  affective  life  under  feticliism, 
we  perceive  how  genial  the  period  must  have  been  to  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  music,  which  were  the  earliest  of  the  class.     The  ex- 
ternal world  can  never  since  have  been  in  such  familiar  accordance 
with  the  soul  of  Man  as  when  all  that  he  saw  was  alive  with  liis 
life,  and  subordinated  to  his  destiny.     The  too  rare  fragments  of 
fetich  poetry  which  have  come  down  to  us,  or  over  from  distant 
tribes,  show  this  superiority  with  regard  to  inanimate  beings,  which 
have,  in  all  succeeding  states,  been  much  less  adapted  for  poetic, 
and  less  still  for  musical,  use.      Polytheism  compensated  in  part 
for  this  kind  of  aesthetic  inferiority  by  the  ingenious  expedient  of 
metamorphoses,  which  at  least  preserved  the  intervention  of  sen- 
timent and  passion  in  inorganic  life  ;  inferior  in  poetic  energy  as  was 
this  indirect  vestige  of  affective  life  to  the  primitive  conception  of 
■a  direct,  personal,  and  continuous  vitality.       But,  as  the   moral 
world  must  be  the  main  object  of  the  fine  arts,  the  one  resp-ct  in 
«vhich  fetichism  favored  them  was  of  small  importance  in  co  ajjari- 
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son  with  the  vast  advantages  they  obtained  under  polytheism :  and 
this  it  is  which,  having  established  the  starting-point  of  art  in  an 
earli(;r  period,  we  are  now  to  consider. 

Tlie  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  is  favored  by  that  peculiar  attri- 
bute of  polytheism, — its  encouragement  of  the  imagination,  which 
it  exalts  over  the  reason  ;  giving  to  the  race  a  second  age  analogous 
to  the  corresponding  period  of  the  individual  mind  ;  as  the  stage  of 
fetichism  corresponded  with  the  first  period  of  individual  experience, 
— that  of  sentiment.  This  fostering  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  by 
polytheism  is  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the  error  which  supposes 
polytheism  to  be  altogether  a  poetical  creation :  whereas  the  theo- 
logical system  existed  first,  and  then  produced  the  fine  arts,  tliough 
the  intellectual  and  social  function  of  poetry  and  the  other  arts 
must  be  more  conspicuous  and  considerable  under  that  rrgime  than 
under  those  which  succeeded.  Under  polytheism,  the  aesthetic 
faculties  had  a  direct,  though  accessory  participation  in  theological 
operations  of  the  first  consequence ;  whereas,  under  monotheism 
they  had  no  higher  office  than  being  concerned  in  worship,  or,  at 
most,  in  the  |)ropagation  of  religion,  without  any  share  in  the  dog- 
matic part  of  the  system.  Under  polytheism,  when  philosophy 
had  introduced  any  new  divinity,  to  explain  physical  or  moral  phe- 
nomena, poetry  took  up  the  work,  by  conferring  on  the  abstract 
and  indeterminate  being  a  costume,  manners,  and  a  history,  suitable 
to  his  function  ;  thus  giving  to  the  conception  the  concrete  charac- 
ter which  was  indispensable  to  its  social  and  even  mental  efficacy. 
In  fetichism,  all  the  divinities  were  concrete,  and  nothing  else  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  fine  arts  had  attained  a  kind  of  dogmatic 
function  under  polytheism  that  they  could  realize  their  full  expan- 
sion ;  and  when  they  did,  they  enjoyed  an  authority  and  considera- 
tion which  they  could  not  retain  under  monotheism.  Again,  fetichism 
could  not  extend,  without  great  delay  and  difficulty,  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  moral  world  :  on  the  contrary,  its  moral  intuition  served 
as  the  basis  of  its  conception  of  the  physical  world ;  whereas  we 
see  in  polytheism  the  great  progressive  quality  of  applicability  to 
moral  and  even  social  phenomena.  Thus,  it  was  in  its  second  stage 
that  theological  philosophy  became  universal,  by  being  extended  to 
that  province  which  became  more  and  more  important  to  it,  and 
which  is  now  all  that  is  left  of  it.  There  is  no  need  to  point  out 
the  aesthetic  importance  of  the  extension  of  the  polytheistic  philos- 
ophy to  moral  and  social  phenomena,  which  must  ever  be  the  chief 
domain  of  the  fine  arts. — Once  more,  polytheism  is  favorable  to 
those  arts,  popular  as  is  their  character,  by  giving  them  so  popu- 
lar a  basis  as  a  system  of  fiimiliar  and  universal  opinions,  by  which 
the  arts  were  made  an  expression  of  what  was  in  every  mind,  and 
the  active  interpreter  and  the  passive  spectator  were  brought  into 
moral  harmony.  The  want  of  such  harmony  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  feeble  effect  produced  by  the  greatest  modern  works  of  art, 
conceived,  as  they  are,  without  faith,  and  judged  witliout  convic- 
tion, and  therefore  exciting  in  us  no  impressions  less  abstract  anci 
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more  popular  than  those  general  ones  which  are  a  consequence  of 
our  human  nature.  Now,  no  succeeding  religion  was  ever  so  pop- 
ular as  polytheism  at  its  best  period  ; — certainly  not  monotheism,  in 
its  utmost  splendor ;  for  polytheism  had  the  advantage  of  great 
moral  imperfections,  which  extended  and  sustained  its  popular 
power  only  too  well ; — and  it  is  only  from  positive  philosophy,  with 
its  system  of  settled  and  unanimous  opinions,  that  m'g  can  hope  for 
any  great  expansion  of  the  fine  arts,  in  congeniality  with  the  spirit 
of  modern  civilization. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  services  rendered  to  humanity  by  poly- 
theism ;  and  a  great  service  it  is,  as  gesthetic  advancement  is  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  human  pi-ogression.  The  assthetic  faculties 
are,  in  a  manner,  intermediate  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties ;  their  end  connecting  them  w^th  the  one,  and  their  means 
with  the  other.  By  acting  at  once  on  the  mind  and  the  heart,  their 
development  must  become  one  of  the  most  important  agents  of  edu- 
cation, intellectual  and  moral,  that  we  can  conceive.  In  the  rare 
cases  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of  the  individual  has  been  too 
absorbing,  the  fine  arts  can  revive  the  moral  life,  long  neglected  or 
disdained  :  and,  with  the  great  majority  of  men,  the  converse  effect 
may  be  no  less  salutary.  In  them  the  intellectual  life  is  benumbed 
by  their  affective  activity ;  and  the  aesthetic  development,  besides 
its  own  permanent  importance,  serves  as  an  indispensable  prepara- 
tion for  its  mental  progress.  This  is  the  special  phase  which  hu- 
manity must  assume  under  the  direction  of  polytheism ;  and  thus  is 
attained  the  first  degree  of  intellectual  life,  through  a  gentle  and 
irresistible  influence,  fraught  with  delight,  independently  of  its 
mental  action,  properly  so  called.  Our  daily  observation  of  indi- 
vidual development  shows  the  value  of  this  service,  by  making  it 
clear  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  way  of  awakening  and  sus- 
taining any  speculative  activity  but  such  as  arises  under  the  imme- 
diate stimulus  that  our  human  necessities  afford  to  our  feeble  intel- 
ligence ;  "and  the  manifestation  of  some  interest  in  the  fine  arts  will 
ever  be  the  commonest  symptom  of  the  birth  of  the  spiritual  life. 
It  is  true  this  is  but  an  early  stage  in  human  education,  which  must 
be  imperfect  till  the  reason  gains  the  ascendency  over  the  imagina 
tion  ;  but  if,  under  fetichism,  it  was  an  advance  that  sentiment 
should  prevail  over  the  animal  life;  and  again,  that  imagination 
should  obtain  an  ascendency  over  sentiment,  it  is  clear  that  poly- 
theism is  a  great  step  forward  toward  the  settled  and  normal  state 
of  that  prevalence  of  reason  in  the  human  mind  which  is  aided  by 
monotheism,  and  will  be  perfected  by  the  complete  establishment 
of  positive  philosophy.  While  the  aesthetic  and  the  scientific  spirit 
difter  widely  from  each  other,  they  each  employ,  in  their  own  way^ 
the  same  original  faculties  of  the  brain ;  so  that  the  first  kind  of 
intellectual  activity  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  second,  with- 
out dispensing  with  a  special  intervention  which  we  shall  consider 
when  we  come  to  review  the  operation  of  monotheism.  No  doubt, 
thf^  analytical  and  abstract  spirit  of  scientific  observation  of  the 
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external  world  is  radically  distinct  from  the  synthetic  and  concrete 
spirit  of  {esthetic  observation,  which  seizes  the  human  aspect  only 
of  all  [jhenomena,  by  contemplating  their  actual  influence  on  Man, 
in  his  moral  relations  ;  but  not  the  less  have  they  an  all-important 
interest  in  common,  in  tlie  disposition  to  observe  accurately,  and 
tlierclbre  to  institute  intellectual  precautions  of  an  analogous  kind 
iigaiust  error  in  either  case.  The  analogy  is  yet  more  complete  in 
whatever  concerns  the  study  of  Man  himself,  in  which  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  artist  have  equal  need  of  some  identical  ideas,  of 
which  they  make  different  uses.  The  hidden  affinity  which  unites 
the  one  and  the  other  spirit,  through  all  their  characteristic  differ- 
ences, can  not  therefore  be  denied  ;  nor  that  the  more  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  first  is  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  slower 
growth  of  the  last :  and  if  this  relation  becomes  manifest,  in  the 
first  instance,  among  the  leaders  of  intellectual  culture,  it  can  not 
but  extend  in  time  to  the  passive  multitude.  What  I  have  said 
would  be  confirmed  at  every  step,  if  the  nature  of  this  work  admitted 
of  a  close  comparison  of  the  stages  of  progression  of  the  two  orders 
of  ideas — the  aesthetic  and  the  scientific  ;  and  also  if  I  could  speak 
separately  of  each  art,  and  show  the  order  of  their  rise  and  expan- 
sion. My  limits  forbid  me  to  do  this  :  and  I  can  only  assert  what 
every  student  can  verify  for  himself,  that  each  art  has  preceded 
others  in  proportion  to  its  more  general  nature  ;  that  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  variety  and  completeness  of  its  power  of  expression — 
apart  from  its  distinctness  and  force.  According  to  this  test,  the 
.Eesthetic  series  begins  with  poetry,  and  proceeds  through  music., 
painting,  sculpture,  and,  finally,  architecture. 

We  now  see  that  the  excellence  of  the  fine  arts  in  ancient  times 
presents  no  such  paradox  as  is  usually  supposed  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  aesthetic  faculties  of  Man  havo 
declined,  merely  because  their  exercise  is  not  so  prominent,  nor  so 
favored  by  circumstances,  as  in  the  age  of  polytheism.  Without 
renewing  the  controversy  about  the  ancients  and  moderns,  we  may 
point  to  unquestionable  evidences  that  human  faculties  have  not 
declined,  even  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  by  passing  through  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  first  of  them,  Poetry,  our 
progress  is  incontestable.  Even  in  the  epic  form,  which  is  least 
congenial  with  modern  civilization,  we  can  hardly  find  nobler  poetic 
genius  in  any  age  than  that  of  Dante  or  Milton,  nor  any  imagination 
so  powerful  as  that  of  Ariosto.  In  dranuitic  poetr\',  wliere  shall 
we  find  a  parallel  to  Shakspere  and  the  dramatists  of  his  age  in 
England,  and  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere  in  France  .*  Tliough 
Music  does  not  fill  such  a  space  in  human  life  now  as  m  ancient 
times,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  mofKnni  Italian 
and  German  music  to  that  of  the  ancients,  which  comprehendod  no 
harmony,  and  consisted  of  only  simple  and  unilbrin  mni<)f{ie.s,  in 
which  measure  was  the  chief  means  of  expression.  In  Pji.iuiing, 
not  only  is  there  a  prodigious  advance  in  technical  methods^  hut  m 
the  lofiiest  moral  expression ;  and  all  antiquity  produced  nothing 
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comparable  to  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  or  of  many  other  modern 
painters.  If  there  is  a  real  exception  in  the  case  of  Sculpture,  it 
is  easily  explained  l)y  a  reference  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
ancients,  which  familiarized  them  more  with  the  study  of  the  human 
form.  As  to  Architecture,  besides  the  improvement  of  the  indus- 
trial part  of  it  in  modern  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  sesthet- 
ic  superiority,  as  sliown  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
wdiich  the  moral  power  of  the  art  attains  a  sublime  perfection  which 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  temples  of  antiquity,  notwith- 
standing the  charm  of  their  regularity.  And  all  this  progress  has 
taken  place  amidst  a  civilization  in  which  aesthetic  excitements  have 
hitherto  been  much  less  inherent  than  in  that  of  earlier  times.  As 
it  is  the  function  of  the  tine  arts  to  represent  our  moral  and  social 
life,  it  is  clear  that,  while  they  are  adapted  to  all  phases  of  human 
existence,  they  must  be  most  conspicuous  wliere  the  character  ot 
society  is  most  homogeneous  and  settled,  and  therefore  best  fitted 
for  clear  and  definite  representation  ;  a  condition  which  was  aftbrd- 
ed,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  by  ancient  societies,  under  the  empire 
of  polytheism.  Modern  society,  on  the  contrary,  has  been,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  long  stage  of  transition,  di- 
rected by  monotheism — the  social  state  presenting  no  stable  and 
marked  aspect,  and  the  philosophy  favoring  scientific  more  than 
aesthetic  development.  All  influences  have  thus  concurred  to  retard 
the  course  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  yet,  all  evidence  proves  that  there 
has  not  only  been  no  deterioration,  but  that  genius  of  this  order  has 
attained  and  surpassed  the  elevation  of  the  noblest  productions  of 
antiquity,  while  it  has  opened  new  provinces  of  art,  and  declined  in 
no  other  respect  than  in  social  influence.  To  all  who  judge  by  a 
higher  criterion  than  the  efiect  produced,  it  must  be  evident  that, 
in  spite  of  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  sesthetic,  like  all  the 
other  faculties  of  Man,  are  under  a  condition  of  continuous  develop- 
ment. When  a  stable  and  liomogeneous,  and  at  the  same  time 
progressive  state  of  society,  shall  have  become  established  under 
the  positive  philosophy,  the  fine  arts  will  flourisli  more  tlian  they 
ever  did  under  polytheism,  finding  new  scope  and  new  prerogatives 
under  the  new  intellectual  regime.  Then  will  be  seen  the  advan- 
tage of  the  educational  discipline  of  Man's  irrepressible  aesthetio 
faculties  which  is  now  going  on ;  and  then  will  be  evident  to  all 
eyes  that  radical  affinity  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  human  organ- 
ization, unites  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  with  the  relish  for 
truth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  goodness  on  the  other. 

The  influence  of  polytheism  on  the  industrial  apti-  Polytheistic  in. 
tudes  of  the  human  race  will  appear  hereafter,  when  dustry. 
we  have  to  consider  which  of  the  three  forms  of  polytheism  best 
regulates  that  province.  I  need  only  say  here  that  polytheism  pro- 
vides a  great  extension  and  more  direct  application  of  the  influence 
by  which  fetichism  first  excited  and  sustained  human  activity  in  its 
tionquest  of  external  nature.  By  withdrawing  divinities  from  their 
former  inseparable  connection  with  particular  bodies,  polytheism 
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rendered  lawful  such  modifications  of  matter  as  would  have  been 
profane  before ;  while  it  imparted  a  belief  in  supernatural  aid  in 
all  enterprises  whatever,  in  a  more  special  and  familiar  way  than 
we  can  now  conceive.  At  the  same  time  it  instituted  a  priesthood, 
to  interpret  among  conflicting  claims  and  appearances  ;  and  the 
multiplicity  of  gods  supplied  a  valuable  special  resource  to  neutral- 
ize, by  their  mutual  rivalry,  the  anti-industrial  disposition  which 
we  have  seen  to  belong  to  the  religious  spirit.  Without  such  a 
resource,  wisely  applied  by  sacerdotal  authority,  it  is  evident  that 
the  dogma  of  fatalism,  inseparable  from  polytheism,  must  have  put 
a  stop  to  the  expansion  of  human  activity.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  special  fitness  of  polytheism  to  encourage  the  development  of 
Man's  industrial  activity,  till,  by  the  progress  of  the  study  of  nature, 
it  begins  to  assume  its  rational  character,  under  the  corresponding 
influence  of  the  positive  spirit,  which  must  give  it  a  wiser  and  bolder 
direction  as  it  enters  upon  its  great  new  field. 

We  must  remember  that  in  those  early  days  war  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  man,  and  that  we  should  entirely  misjudge  ancient 
industry  if  we  left  out  of  view^  the  arts  of  military  life.  Those 
arts  must  have  been  the  most  important  of  all,  while  they  were  the 
easiest  to  improve.  Man's  first  utensils  have  always  been  arms,  to 
employ  against  beasts  or  his  rivals.  His  skill  and  sagacity  were 
engaged  through  many  centuries,  in  instituting  and  improving  mili- 
tary apparatus,  oflensive  or  defensive  ;  and  such  efibrts,  besides  ful- 
filling their  immediate  purpose,  aided  the  progress  of  subsequent  in- 
dustry, to  which  it  aflbrded  many  happy  suggestions.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  must  always  regard  the  social  state  of  antiquity  as  inverse 
to  our  own,  in  which  war  has  become  a  merely  accessory  affair. 
In  antiquity,  as  now  among  savages,  the  greatest  efi"orts  of  human 
industry  related  to  war ;  in  regard  to  which  it  accomplished  prod- 
igies, especially  in  the  management  of  sieges.  Among  us,  though 
the  vast  improvements  in  mechanical  and  chemical  arts  have  in- 
troduced important  military  changes,  the  system  of  military  im- 
plements is  far  less  advanced,  in  comparison  with  our  resources  as 
a  whole,  than  it  was,  under  the  same  comparison,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Thus,  we  can  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  influence 
of  polytheism  upon  the  industrial  development  of  the  human  race 
unless  we  give  its  due  place  to  the  military  branch  of  the  arts  of 
life. 

The  social  aptitude  of  polytheism  remains  to  be  con- 

but'esofpoiy-  sidcrcd,  under  its  two  points  of  view, — the  political 

theism.  ^j^^  ^^Q  moral, — the  first  of  which  was  necessarily  pre- 

ponderant ;  and  the  second  of  which  shows  more  than  any  other 
aspect  the  radical  imperfection  of  this  phase  of  the  theological 
philosophy. 

The  polytheistic  priesthood  was  the  first  social  corporation  which 
could  obtain  sufficient  leisure  and  dignity  to  devote  itself  to  tlie 
study  of  science,  art,  and  industry,  which  polytheism  encouraged, 
and  to  which   ambition   urged   the  priesthood,  no  less   than   their 
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vocation  called  them.  The  political  consequences  of  such  an 
establishment,  in  influencing  the  economy  of  ancient  society,  are 
what  we  must  next  ascertain.  In  its  earliest  age,  the 
human  race  always  discloses  the  germs  of  the  chief  polit- 
ical powers,  temporal  and  practical,  spiritual  aud  theoretical.  Of 
the  first  class,  military  qualities,  strength  and  courage  first,  produce 
and  cunning  afterward,  are  the  immediate  basis  of  active  authority, 
even  if  it  be  temporary.  Of  the  second  class  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
aged,  which  performs  the  office  of  transmitting  the  experience  and 
the  traditions  of  the  tribe,  and  which  soon  acquires  a  consultative 
power,  even  among  populations  whose  means  of  subsistence  are  3o 
precarious  and  insufficient  as  to  require  the  mournful  sacrifice  of 
decrepit  relatives.  With  this  natural  authority  is  connected  an- 
other elementary  influence, — that  of  women, — which  has  always 
been  an  important  domestic  auxiliary,  bringing  sentiment  to  the  aid 
of  reason,  to  modify  the  direct  exercise  of  material  supremacy. 
These  rudiments  of  all  succeeding  establishments  of  authority  would 
not  have  passed  beyond  their  incipient  stage,  if  polytheism  had  not 
attached  them  to  the  double  institution  of  regular  worship  and  a 
distinct  priesthood,  which  afford  the  only  means  of  admitting  any- 
thing like  a  social  organization  among  scattered  families.  This  is 
the  chief  political  destination  of  the  theological  philosophy ;  and 
it  is  in  this,  its  second  stage,  that  we  see  how  its  social  prerogative 
results  from  the  rise  of  comm.on  opinions  on  subjects  the  most  in- 
teresting to  Man,  and  of  a  speculative  class  which  must  be  the 
organ  of  those  opinions.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  not  so  much  from 
fears  or  hopes  of  a  future  life,  that  religious  doctrines  have  been 
efficacious  in  a  social  sense.  The  political  influence  of  religious 
doctrine  has  never  been  great :  its  operation  is  essentially  moral ; 
though  even  under  this  aspect,  we  are  too  apt  to  confound  with  it 
the  repressive  or  guiding  power  inherent  in  the  existence  of  any 
system  of  common  opinions.  Moreover,  it  is  unquestionalile  that 
the  religious  doctrine  acquired  social  importance  only  at  a  late 
period  of  polytheism  ;  and  it  was  under  monotheism  that  that  im- 
])ortance  reached  its  height ;  as  we  shall  presently  see.  It  is  true, 
there  has  been  no  age  in  which  Man  did  not  yield  to  the  natural 
desire  and  supposition  of  his  own  eternal  existence,  past  and  future  ; 
a  tendency  which  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  explain ;  but  this  natural 
belief  exists  long  before  it  admits  of  any  social  or  even  moral  appli- 
cation,— first,  because  theological  theories  are  very  slowly  extended 
to  Imman  and  social  phenomena  ;  and  again,  l^ecause,  when  this  is 
effected,  and  the  guidance  of  human  afiairs  has  become  the  chief 
function  of  the  gods,  it  is  on  the  present,  and  not  on  a  future  life 
that  the  strongest  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  are  concentred.  The 
poems  of  Homer  show  how  new  were  the  moral  theories  of  poly- 
theism relating  to  future  reward  and  punishment,  by  the  eagerness 
of  the  wisest  minds  to  propagate  a  belief  so  useful,  and  so  little 
known  among  the  most  advanced  peoples :  and  the  books  of  Moses 
show  that,  even  in  a  state  of  premature  monotheism,  the  rude  He- 
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brew  nation,  not  yet  susceptible  of  the  idea  of  eternal  justice, 
feared  only  the  direct  and  temporal  wrath  of  its  formidable  deity. 
worshi  ^^^  ^^^®  social  phase  presented  by  polytheism,  after 

the  establishment  of  common  opinions,  and  a  speculative 
class  as  their  organ,  the  nature  of  the  worship  was  well  adapted  to 
the  mind  of  the  time,  consisting  of  numerous  and  varied  festivals, 
favorable  to  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  supplying  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  assemblages  of  a  population  of  some  extent, 
connected  by  a  common  language.  The  festivals  of  Greece  pre- 
served tlieir  high  social  importance,  as  a  bond  and  reconciliation 
of  conflicting  nations,  till  absorbed  by  the  power  of  Rome.  If  no 
power  but  that  of  the  theological  philosophy  could  organize  even 
the  games  of  the  ancients,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  natural 
authorities  should  repair  for  sanction  to  this  source,  which  alone 
could  give  any  extension  and  durability  to  their  social  influence ; 
and  hence  the  theocratic  character  which  invests  all  modes  of  prim- 
itive government. 
civiiizMtion  by  Passiug  from  the  passive  establishment  of  a  social 
w.r  organization  to  its  active  existence, — the  first  consid- 

eration is  that  life  was  then  military  by  necessity,  not  only  from 
the  conformity  of  war  with  the  propensities  of  the  age,  but  from 
its  being  the  only  means  of  rendering  the  political  organism  dura- 
ble and  progressive.  It  had  a  higher  and  more  general  function  in 
extending  human  associations,  and  devoting  the  most  numerous 
classes  to  an  industrial  life.  When  we  speak  of  the  civilizing  qual- 
ities of  modern  war,  we  commit  the  great  mistake  of  estimating 
absolutely  what  can  be  only  relative,  and  supposing  that  to  be  true 
of  our  own  time  which  was  true  only  of  a  totally  different  age :  but 
if  restricted  to  the  social  state  of  the  ancients,  or  to  that  of  any 
population  at  the  same  stage  of  progress,  it  is  emphatically  truo 
that  war  was  a  means  of  civilization.  By  the  annexation  of  second- 
ary populations  to  a  preponderant  one,  human  society  was  enlarged 
in  the  only  way  then  possible ;  while  the  dominion  of  the  conquer- 
ing nation  could  not  be  established  or  maintained  but  by  the 
repression  of  the  military  activity  of  each  annexed  population ; 
and  thus  was  peace  preserved  among  the  subordinates,  and  oppor- 
tunity was  afibrded  for  their  induction  into  an  industrial  mode  of 
life.  Such  is  the  process  by  which  human  societies  were  disciplined, 
extended,  reconstituted,  and  led  on  to  their  subsequent  mode  of 
existence.  There  can  not  be  a  happier  instance  of  the  power  of 
intellectual  and  moral  superiority  than  this,  which  shows  us  how 
propensities  which,  in  every  other  carnivorous  being,  lead  only  to 
the  brutal  development  of  the  destructive  instincts,  become  the 
natural  means  of  civilization.  We  need  no  further  proof  of  the 
aptitude  of  polytheism  to  sustain  and  direct  the  rise  of  military 
activity.  We,  who  make  a  broad  division  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal,  are  apt  to  say  that  the  ancients  had  no  religious 
wars :  but  if  this  is  in  any  sense  true,  it  is  because  all  their  wars 
had  more  or  less  of  a  religious  character ;  their  gods  being  tlien 
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national  deities,  mingling  their  conflicts  with  those  of  their  peoples, 
and  sharing  their  triumphs  and  reverses.  There  was  something  of 
this  in  the  fierce  wars  of  fetichism,  though  the  family  character  of 
the  divinities  precluded  them  from  any  considerable  political  effi- 
cacy ;  but  the  gods  of  polytheism  had  precisely  that  degree  of 
generality  which  allowed  them  to  call  entire  peoples  to  their  stand- 
ards, while  they  were  national  enough  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  warrior  spirit.  In  a  system  which  admitted  of  an  almost  in- 
definite addition  of  new  gods,  the  only  possible  proselytism  was  in 
sul)jecting  the  gods  of  the  vanquished  to  those  of  the  victor;  but 
it  certainly  always  existed,  under  that  cliaracteristic  form,  in  an- 
cient wars,  in  which  it  must  have  largely  contributed  to  excite 
mutual  ardor,  even  among  coml)atants  who  practised  tlie  analogous 
worship,  but  each  of  whom  yet  had  their  national  god  familiarly  in- 
corporated with  the  whole  of  their  special  history.  The  social 
operation  of  polytheism  was,  while  stimulating  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, to  incorporate  subject  nations  with  the  victorious  one,  per- 
mitting eacli  to  preserve  its  own  faith  and  worship,  on  condition  of 
acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the  victorious  deities ;  a  proce- 
dure which,  under  that  regime,  required  no  subversion  of  any 
religious  economy.  Under  this  military  aspect,  polytheism  is  su- 
perior, not  only  to  fetichism,  but  even  to  monotheism.  Mono- 
theism is  adapted  to  the  more  pacific  existence  of  more  advanced 
societies,  and  does  not  urge  to  war,  in  their  case,  but  rather  dis- 
courages it :  while,  with  regard  to  less  advanced  nations,  it  does 
not,  because  it  can  not,  seek  the  annexation  of  other  faiths,  but  is 
instigated  by  its  own  exclusive  character  to  annihilate  or  degrade 
conquered  idolaters,  unless  they  redeem  themselves  by  immediate 
conversion.  The  Jews,  the  Mahommedans,  and  others  who  passed 
over  prematurely  into  an  abortive  monotheism  before  they  were 
socially  prepared  for  the  change,  are  remarkable  instances  of  this. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  these  are  tlie  qualities  which  especially 
adapt  polytheism  to  direct  the  military  development  of  ancient 
society. 

Among  the  accessory  resources  of  the  polytheistic  pacrrdotai  sane- 
system,  we  may  note  the  quality  by  which  it  secured  the  f'°"s- 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  strict  military  discipline,  whose 
prescriptions  were  easily  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a  suita- 
ble divine  protection,  by  means  of  oracles,  augury,  etc.,  always 
applicable  under  a  regular  system  of  supernatural  communication, 
organized  by  polytheism,  and  repressed  by  monotheism.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  the  spontaneous  sincerity  which  regulated  the  use  of 
those  means  which  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  jugglery,  for  want  of 
carrying  ourselves  back  to  an  intellectual  condition  in  which  theologi- 
cal  conceptions  were  blended  with  all  human  acts,  and  the  simplest 
movements  of  human  reason  were  adorned  by  a  religious  consecra- 
tion. If  ancient  history  otters  some  rare  instances  of  delibec'ately 
false  oracles  having  been  published  for  political  purposes,  it  never 
fails  to  exhibit  also  the  small  success  of  such  miserable  expedients, 
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through  the  radical  connection  of  minds,  which  must  prevent  somo 
from  firmly  believing  what  others  have  forged.  There  is,  again, 
the  power  of  apotheosis,  much  underrated  by  us :  a  power  peculiar 
to  this  second  religious  period,  and  which  tended  to  foster  in  the 
highest  degree,  among  superior  minds,  every  kind  of  active  enthu- 
siasm, and  especially  military  fervor.  The  immortal  beatification 
proposed  by  monotheism  was  a  poor  substitute,  because  apotheosis 
under  polytheism  gratified  the  universal  idea  of  unlimited  life,  and 
added  to  it  the  special  privilege  of  promising  to  vigorous  spirits  the 
eternal  activity  of  those  instincts  of  pride  and  ambition  which  were 
the  great  charm  of  life  in  their  eyes.  When  we  judge  of  this  re- 
source by  the  degradation  it  exhibited  in  the  decrepitude  of  polythe- 
ism, when  it  was  applied  to  the  worst  rulers,  and  had  become  a 
sort  of  mortuary  formality,  we  lose  all  conception  of  its  power  in 
the  days  of  faith  and  energy,  when  eminent  persons  might  hope,  by 
a  worthy  fulfilment  of  their  social  destination,  to  rise  to  the  rank 
of  gods  or  demigods,  after  the  example  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and 
others.  This  consideration  may  show  how  all  the  political  energies 
of  the  religious  spirit  were  applied  by  polytheism  as  far  as  their 
nature  admitted,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  for  their  intensity  to 
decline.  This  decline,  so  mourned  at  the  time  as  depriving  man- 
kind of  one  of  its  most  powerful  actuating  forces,  but  in  no  way 
hindering  social  development,  may  teach  us  the  value  of  analogous 
apprehensions  in  our  own  day,  when  men  anticipate  social  degen- 
eracy from  the  extinction  of  the  theological  regime  which  mankind 
is  discovering  to  be  unnecessary. 

Two  character  g  0^*'  ucxt  cousidcration  must  be  of  the  radical  condi- 
tics  of  the  polity,  tious  of  thc  corrcspouding  re^nwze,  whose  aim  and  spirit 
we  have  been  reviewing ;  in  other  words,  we  must  examine  the 
chief  characteristics  which,  common  to  all  the  forms  of  such  a 
regime,  are  evidently  indispensable  to  its  practical  organization. 
These  are  the  institution  of  Slavery,  and  the  confound- 
'  ''■  ing  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  which  to- 

gether constitute  the  main  difference  between  the  polytheistic 
organism  of  ancient,  and  the  monotheistic  organism  of  modern 
societies. 

We  are  all  aware  how  indispensable  Slavery  was  to  the  social 
economy  of  antiquity  ;  but  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  principle  of 
that  relation.  We  have  only  to  extend  to  the  individual  case  the 
explanation  hitherto  applied  to  nations,  of  the  warlike  destination 
of  ancient  society,  as  a  necessary  means  of  progression.  It  is  easily 
seen  how  slavery  was  engendered  by  war,  which  was  its  chief 
source,  and  its  first  general  corrective.  The  righteous  horror  with 
which  we  regard  existing  slavery  naturally  blinds  us  to  the  im- 
mense progression  which  it  constituted  and  caused  when  it  every- 
where succeeded  to  cannibalism  or  the  sacrifice  of  captives,  and  the 
conqueror,  curbing  his  vindictive  passions,  could  become  sensible 
of  the  advantages  he  might  derive  from  the  services  of  his  captive, 
by  annexing  him,  as  an  inferior  auxiliary,  to  the  family  he  ruled. 
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Such  an  advance  implies  an  industrial  and  moral  progression  much 
more  considerable  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  was  a  sagaciout 
remark  of  Bossuet's  tliat  the  etymology  of  the  term-reminds  us  thas 
the  slave  was  originally  a  prisoner-of-war  who  was  spared  instead 
of  being  devoured  or  sacrificed,  according  to  prior  custom.  It  is 
probable  that  without  such  a  resource  the  blind  military  passion  of 
the  first  ages  of  society  would  have  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
race:  and  tiius  the  immediate  benefits  of  such  an  institution  require 
110  more  vindication  than  its  naturalness.  Its  service  to  the  ulterior 
development  of  humanity  is  no  less  indisputable,  though  it  is  less 
appreciated.  There  could  have  been  no  sufficient  expansion  of  the 
military  regime  if  all  pacific  labors  had  not  been  assigned  to  slaves; 
so  that  slavery,  resulting  from  war,  served  afterward  to  sustain  it, 
not  only  as  a  main  recompense  of  victory,  but  as  a  permanent  con- 
dition of  the  conflict.  And  again,  slavery  was  no  less  important  to 
the  vanquished,  who  were  thus  constrained  to  an  industrial  life,  not- 
withstanding their  constitutional  repugnance  to  it.  Slavery  was 
thus  to  the  individual  what  we  have  seen  that  conquest  was  to  na- 
tions. Tiie  more  we  consider  the  original  aversion  of  our  defective 
nature  to  regular  and  sustained  toil,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  slavery  opened  the  only  general  issue  for  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  humanity;  and  the  better  we  shall  see  how  labor,  accepted 
at  first  as  a  ransom  of  life,  became  afterward  the  principle  of  eman- 
cipation. Thus  it  was  that  ancient  slavery  grew  to  be,  in  relation 
to  human  progress,  an  indispensable  means  of  general  education, 
which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  supplied,  while  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  merely  necessary  condition  of  special  development. 

Among  the  many  differences  which  distinguish  the  ancient  from 
our  dreadful  modern  slavery,  the  conspicuous  fact  that  the  one  was 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  while  the  other  is  opposed 
to  it,  is  enough  to  condemn  the  latter.  The  existing  slaveholder 
enjoys  repose  at  the  expense  of  the  toil  of  his  victim  ;  whereas, 
the  ancient  conqueror  and  his  captive  worked  in  virtual  concert, 
the  activity  of  each  promoting  that  of  the  other.  Though  slaves 
were,  in  those  days,  much  more  numerous  than  their  masters, 
slavery  existed  through  a  long  course  of  ages  without  any  but 
extremely  rare  crises  of  danger  ;  whereas  modern  slavery  lias  main- 
tained only  an  irksome  existence  for  three  centuries  past,  in  the 
midst  of  frightful  and  always  imminent  dangers,  notwithstanding 
the  material  preponderance  of  the  owners,  powerfully  assisted  by 
metropolitan  civilization.  The  difference  is  that  the  ancient  slavery 
was  a  normal  state,  originated  by  war,  and  sustained  by  a  multi- 
tude of  accessory  tendencies  ;  whereas  modern  slavery  is  simply  a 
factitious  anomaly. 

The  relation  of  slavery  to  polytheism  may  not  be  evident  at  first 
sight,  certain  as  it  is  made  by  historical  analysis.  If  we  consider, 
however,  that  the  encouragement  of  slavery  is  a  mere  prolongation 
of  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  spirit  of  conquest,  we  shall  see 
that  this  theological  state  is  in  harmony  with  both.     Polvtheism,  in 
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fact,  corresponds  to  slaver}',  as  fetichism  does  to  the  exteriiiiiiation 
of  captives,  and  monotheism,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  emancipation 
of  serfs.  Feticliism  and  monotheism  are  adverse  to  slavery, — the 
one  because  it  is  a  religion  too  individual  and  local  to  establish 
any  bond  between  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  strong  enough 
to  restrain  natural  ferocity  ;  and  the  other,  because  it  is  universal 
enough  to  preclude  so  profound  an  inequality  between  the  worship- 
pers of  the  same  true  God.  Both  are  adverse  to  slavery  for  tlie 
siime  reasons  which  make  conquest  an  exceptional  pursuit  for  them. 
Tiie  intermediate  theological  state  was  therefore  the  one  appro- 
priate to  slavcM-y, — being  general  enough  to  aifoi'd  the  necessary 
bond,  and  special  enough  to  maintain  social  distance.  The  victor 
and  the  vanquished  preserved  their  respective  gods,  while  there 
was  a  common  property  in  their  religion  which  sufficed  for  a  cer- 
tain agreement;  their  relation  being  moreover  consecrated  by  the 
subordination  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior  gods.  Thus  it  was 
that  polytheism  pi'ecluded  the  slangliterof  ca|)tives  on  the  one  hand, 
and  their  regular  emancipation  on  the  other  ;  and  thus  it  consoli- 
dated and  sanctioned  their  habitual  bondage. 

,   ,.      .      Tiie  next  prominent  feature  of  the  ancient  social 

Coneentration  of  ,       ,  '  „       .  ,  ,  •    •  i  i     t 

spirituaiandtem- economy  IS  the  contusion  between  the  spiritual  and  the 

poral  power.  ''.  .        ,   .  ,  i   •     c  i 

temporal  powers,  united  m  tJie  same  cliiets  ;  whereas 
their  sj'stematic  separation  is  one  of  the  chief  political  attributes 
of  modern  civilization.  Speculative  authority,  which  was  then 
purely  sacerdotal,  and  active  power,  which  was  essentially  military, 
were  always  incorporated  undei'  the  polytheistic  regime  j  and  such 
a  combination  was  a  requisite  to  the  action  of  this  re^w?2e  on  human 
development.     This  is  the  point  which  we  have  next  to  examine. 

Thei-e  could  be  no  recognition,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  separa- 
tion that  was  established  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  hajipy 
pi'evalence  of  Catholicism,  between  the  moral  jiower  which  regulates 
the  thoughts  and  inclinations,  and  the  political  j)ower  which  is 
Concerned  with  actions  and  results.  Such  a  separation  supposes  a 
development  of  the  social  organism  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
period  when  the  simplicity  and  confusion  of  political  ideas  pre- 
cluded any  systematic  distinction  between  the  establishment  of 
general  principles  of  society  and  their  special  and  daily  use.  Nor 
could  such  a  division  take  place  till  each  of  the  two  powers  had 
asserted  its  proper  existence,  derived  from  an  independent  origin  ; 
whereas,  in  ancient  times,  they  were  derived  from  each  other — 
whether  military  command  was  simply  an  accessory  of  sacerdotal 
authority,  or  sacerdotal  authority  was  merely  an  instrument  of 
military  domination.  Nor,  again,  could  such  a  separation  take 
place  at  a  time  when  the  existing  polity  was  confined  to  a  chief  city, 
however  it  might  be  destined  to  spread  till  it  comprehended  large 
populations:  whereas,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  cliief  ground  of  the 
division  was  the  necessity  of  attaching  toa  common  spiritual  power 
nations  too  remote  and  diverse  to  be  brouglit  into  any  resemblance 
in  their  temporal  governments. 
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Thus  the  political  spirit  of  antiquity  had  no  more  marked  char- 
acteristic than  the  pervadini^  confusion  between  morals  and  hiws, 
opinions  and  acts  ;  the  same  authority  ])residing  over  tiiem  all, 
whatever  the  form  of  orovernment  might  otliervvise  be.  Even  in 
contingencies  most  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
spiritual  power, — as  when  a  citizen  was  made  dictator  without 
executive  office, — even  this  possession  of  supreme  legislative  power 
never  suggested  any  permanent  separation  l)etween  the  moral  and 
the  political  authority.  The  schemes  of  philosophers  are  always  a 
reflection  of  the  genius  of  their  time;  and  we  find  in  the  boldest 
proposals  of  ancient  philosophers  no  hint  of  a  distinction  between 
the  regulation  of  opinions  and  that  of  acts ;  and  yet  the  recognised 
existence  of  this  class  of  speculative  men  among  the  principal 
Greek  nations  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  toward  this  very 
separation.  Those  of  them  who  went  furthest  in  prescribing  a 
government  of  philoso|)hers  had  no  other  idea  than  of  those  philos- 
ophers being  temporal  as  well  as  moral  rulers ;  an  arrangement 
Avliich  would  have  been  a  greater  curse  to  them  than  any  imperfec- 
tion of  social  order  under  which  they  were  living.  This  com- 
mingling of  authority  was  no  less  indispensable  to  the  function  of 
the  polytheistic  ■regime  than  it  was  in  itself  inevitable.  Military 
activity  could  not  have  done  its  work  if  the  same  class  had  not 
been  at  once  pontiffs  and  military  chiefs,  sustaining  the  rigorous 
interior  discipline  required  by  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  wars 
of  the  time  ;  and  again,  those  wars  could  not  have  produced  their 
necessary  efl'ect  if  there  had  not  been  a  collective  action  in  each 
armed  nation  upon  exterior  societies,  such  as  can  arise  only  from  a 
concentration  of  authority.  The  continuous  development  of  the 
spirit  of  conquest  required,  in  ancient  times,  a  fullness  of  obedience 
and  a  unity  of  conception  altogether  incompatible  with  our  modern 
notions  of  two  coexisting  social  authorities  :  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  how  closely  the  division  of  authority  was  con- 
nected with  the  decline  of  the  aggressive  military  system  into  one 
purely  defensive.  If  we  observe  apparent  exceptions,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mohammedanism,  we  shall  always  find,  on  close  observa- 
tion, that  with  the  monotheism  has  coexisted  the  ancient  com- 
mingling of  authority,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  conquest. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  irreconcileable  polytheism  is  with  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  which  we  shall  find  to  be  characteristic  of  mono- 
theism. "Without  homogeneousness  and  consistency,  the  priesthood 
could  not  be  securely  independent  of  the  temporal  power;  and  the 
multiplicity  of  deities  rendered  such  conditions  impossible,  through 
the  dispersion  of  theological  action  M'hich  they  must  cause.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  rival- 
ries which  must  have  existed  among  different  orders  of  ancient 
priests,  through  the  inevitable  competitioTi  of  their  numerous  divin- 
ities, whose  respective  prerogatives,  however  carefully  i-egulated, 
could  not  but  frequentl)^  conflict ;  and  this  must  have  so  far  over- 
iMiled  the  common  instinct  of  the  ]iriesthood  as  to  have  precluded  or 
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dissolved  any  considerable  sacerdotal  coalition,  if  the  temporal  power 
had  ever  so  little  desire  to  hinder  it.  Whatever  were  the  alliances, 
avowed  or  secret,  of  the  various  priesthoods,  among  the  best-known 
polytheistic  nations,  those  priesthoods  had  a  proper  and  isolated 
existence  till  they  were  all  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  temporal 
authority,  which  laid  hold  of  the  chief  religious  functions.  Any 
apparent  exception  may  be  considered  hereafter :  it  is  enough  to 
say  here  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  polytheism  to  allow  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  power,  independent  of  a  corresponding  tem- 
poral power,  unless  the  one  is  reduced  to  be  the  mere  appendage 
or  instrument  of  the  othei'. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  chief  political  wants  of  antiquity  were  met 
by  polytheism,  inasmuch  as  it  aided  the  development  of  the  spirit 
of  conquest,  and  then  established  that  concentration  of  social  au- 
thority which  was  indispensable  to  that  development.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  this  concentration  became  the  principle  of  the  most  de- 
grading despotism,  in  the  hands  of  infamous  rulers;  the  reply  is, 
that  we  must  judge  of  the  regime  by  its  period  of  highest  perfection, 
and  not  by  any  effects  belonging  to  its  season  of  decline.  The  de- 
clining period  of  all  provisional  influences  exhibits  the  mischiefs  of 
a  too  long  protraction  of  any  institution  :  and  the  case  of  the  mili- 
tary regline^  with  its  confusion  of  social  powei's,  is  no  exception. 
When  the  uses  of  the  system  were  obtained,  dangers  which  had 
before  been  restrained  or  concealed  manifested  themselves,  in  proof 
that  its  provisional  office  was  now  fulfilled.  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  observe,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  there  is  a  close 
affinity  between  the  two  great  conditions  of  the  ancient  polity.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  has  always,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  been  co- 
incident with  the  separation  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power:  a 
natural  consequence  of  that  conjunction  of  the  two  authorities 
which  conferred  a  religious  sanction  on  the  dominion  of  the  master, 
and  at  the  same  time  exempted  this  domestic  subordination  from  all 
such  sacerdotal  interposition  as  might  restrain  that  absolute  dominion. 
Next  to  the  political  analysis  comes  the  moi'al.  I 
""■aiy  rir\x  dismiss  it  v&x\  briefly,  so  small  ai-e  its  difficulties 

and  its  importance  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  political  analysis 
of  this  regiine.  The  institution  of  slavery  and  the  concentration 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  indicate  the  necessary  moral 
inferiority  of  the  polytheistic  to  the  monotheistic  stage  of  human 
development. 

Moral  effects  of  Morality  is  profouudly  vitiatcd  throughout  its  rela- 
siavery.  tious,  pcrsoual,  domcstic,  and  social,  by  the  mere  ex- 

istence of  slavery.  There  is  no  occasion  to  say  much  of  its  injur- 
ious influence  on  the  servile  class ;  for  it  can  not  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  there  must  be  degradation  where  there  is  no  sense  of 
human  dignity,  and  where  tiie  moral  nature  is  wholly  neglected, 
and  the  evils  of  servilit}'  neuti'alize  all  the  benefits  of  labor.  Im- 
jxirtant  as  such  considerations  irnist  be.  since  tiie  bulk  of  modern 
population  has  issued  from  this  unliappy  class,  and  !)e:ir3   only   too 
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evident  marks  of  such  an  origin,  the  case  may  be  left  as  it  stands 
before  the  observation  of  ns  all,  on  account  of  its  being  unques- 
tionable. We  have  therefore  only  to  comment  on  the  effects  of 
slavery  on  the  free, — on  the  masters, — whose  proper  development 
it  is  more  necessary  to  follow,  because  it  afterward  afforded  the 
type  of  universal  evolution.  Under  tiiis  aspect  it  is  evident  that 
this  institution,  however  indispensable  to  human  advancement  in  a 
political  sense,  must  seriously  imj^ede  moral  j)rogression.  In  pei'- 
sonal  morals,  which  the  ancients  knew  most  about,  the  effect  of  a 
power  of  absolute  command  over  slaves  who  were  bound  to  bear 
whatever  caprice  might  inflict,  was  of  course  to  impair  that  power 
of  self-rule  which  is  the  flrst  principle  of  moral  development — to 
say  nothing  of  the  dangers  from  flattery  which  beset  exery  free 
man.  As  to  domestic  morals,  De  Maistre  was  no  doubt  right  in  the 
remark  that  slavery  must  have  corrupted  the  pritnai-y  family  rela- 
tions through  the  fatal  facility  it  offered  to  licentiousness;  so  that 
even  the  establishment  of  monogamy  was  little  more  than  a  profes- 
sion. As  for  social  morality, — which  consists  mainly  in  the  love  of 
mankind, — it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  universal  habits  of 
cruelty,  often  gratuitous  and  arbitrary,  exercised  toward  the  un- 
protected slaves,  must  foster  those  propensities  of  hardness  and 
even  ferocity,  M-hicli  were  ordinary  features  of  ancient  mauTiers, 
blighting  even  the  best  nature  with  moral  injury.  No  less  fatal 
were  the  consequences  of  the  other  political  features  of  the  reginie. 
It  was  through  the  confusion  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
that   the  morality  of  those  times  was  subordinated  to 

,  ,.  ,•'  .  J  ,  ,  .,,      Subordination  of 

the  polity;  whereas,  in  modern  days,  and  especially  niorauty  to  poi- 
under  the  reign  of  Catholicism,  morality,  in  its  inde- 
pendence of  ]io]ity,  has  more  and  more  assumed  its  direction,  as  I 
will  presently  explain.  So  vicious  a  subjection  of  the  genei'al  and 
permanent  in  morality  to  the  special  and  unstable  in  politics  must 
impair  the  consistency  of  moral  ordinances,  and  corrupt  their  purity 
by  postponing  the  estimate  of  the  means  to  that  of  the  immediate 
personal  end,  and  inducing  a  contempt  of  the  fuTidamental  attributes 
of  humanity  in  comparison  with  those  required  by  tlie  existing  needs 
of  a  variable  policy.  Inevitable  as  such  an  imperfection  must  he, 
it  is  not  the  less  real,  nor  the  less  deploi'able.  The  morality  of  the 
ancients  was,  in  fact,  like  their  polity,  essentially  military.  When 
nations  were  adapted  for  a  warlike  destination,  that  aim  became 
the  supreme  rule  in  the  estimate  of  moral  dispositions,  which  were 
esteemed  in  proportion  to  their  aptitude  to  aid  the  great  design, 
whether  in  the  way  of  command  or  obedience.  Again,  there  was 
an  absence  of  all  moral  education,  which  monotheism  alone  could 
institute.  There  was  no  compensation  for  this  great  elementary 
function  in  the  arbitrary  intervention  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  magis- 
trate, when  he  imposed  minute,  capricious,  and  fallacious  regula- 
tions upon  private  conduct.  The  only  resource  for  supplying  in 
any  degi'ee  this  enormous  omission  was  to  insinuate  a  kind  of 
moral  instruction  into  the  popular  mind  by  means  of  festivals  and 
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shows,  sncli  as  have  lost  their  chief  importance  to  society  by  having 
deputed  their  moral  function  to  a  better  instrumentality.  The 
social  action  of  philosophers,  among  the  Greeks  first,  and  then  the 
Romans,  had  no  other  destination  ;  and  this  mode  of  abandoning 
such  a  function  to  private  agency,  without  any  legitimate  organiza- 
tion, could  only  disclose  the  imperfection,  in  regard  to  morality,  of 
tlie  regime^  without  adequately  repairing  it ;  for  influence  of  that 
luiture  could  amount  to  little  more  than  declamation,  always  im- 
potent and  often  dangerous,  whatever  nuiy  have  been  its  provisional 
utility  in  preparing  a  future  regeneration.  The  causes  of  the  moral 
inferiority  of  the  polytheistic  organism  are  now  clear  enough.  If 
we  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  ancients  regarding  their  morality 
in  its  relation  to  their  polity,  we  cannot  but  admire  its  aptitude  as 
an  aid  to  their  military  activity:  and  in  this  direction,  it  lias  shared 
the  general  human  progression,  which  could  not  have  taken  place 
in  any  other  way.  But  it  is  no  less  strikingly  imperfect,  if  I'egarded 
as  a  necessary  phase  of  the  moral  education  of  nuudcind.  It  is  not 
that  the  sanction  of  human  passions  was  fatally  authorized  or  facili- 
tated by  polytheism.  Though  there  was  something  of  this,  the 
mischief  is  greatly  ovei-rated  by  Christian  philosophers,  who  seem 
to  think  that  no  morality  could  resist  such  a  solvent :  yet  polytheism 
destroyed  neither  the  moral  instinct  of  the  race,  nor  the  gradual  in- 
fluence of  the  spontaneous  observations  on  tlie  qualities  of  our  lui- 
ture  and  their  consequences,  which  good  sense  pi-esently  amassed. 
On  the  other  hand  monotheism  with  all  its  superiority  in  this  re- 
spect, has  not  realized  its  intrinsic  morality  any  better  in  those 
exceptioiud  cases  in  which  it  has  coexisted  with  any  slavery  and  the 
confusion  of  the  two  social  powers.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  this 
tendency,  with  which  polytheism  is  so  harshly  i'ej>i-oached,  and 
which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  extensi(ui  of  theological 
explanations  to  moral  subjects,  afforded  a  free  and  natural  scope  to 
various  human  feelings,  which  liad  l)een  too  much  repi'essed  before 
to  have  indicated  in  any  other  way  how  far  they  should  be  encour- 
aged or  neutralized,  when  morality  had  become  possible.  The  emi- 
nent superiority  of  monotheism  should  not  therefore  induce  us  to 
disallow  the  participation  of  polytheism  in  the  office  of  theological 
philosophy,  whether  as  an  organ  of  the  advancing  I'acein  establish- 
ing certain  moral  opinions,  which  must  be  rendered  almost  ii'resisti- 
ble  by  such  universality;  or  by  sanctioning  those  rules  by  the 
perspective  of  a  future  life,  in  which  the  theological,  aided  by 
the  aesthetic  spirit,  set  up  its  ideal  type  of  justice  and  ])erfec- 
tion,  so  as  to  convert  into  a  powerful  moral  auxiliary  a  spontaneous 
infantile  belief  in  the  eternal  pi'olongation  of  its  favorite  enjoy- 
ments. A  rapid  survey  in  ti-uth  convinces  us  that  jiolytheism  insti- 
gated the  moral  development  of  mankind  in  all  important  aspects, 
independently  of  its  special  encouragementsof  qualities  most  suita- 
ble to  the  purposes  of  the  flrst  age  of  society. 

Personal  moral-  I^s  offlcacy  is  abovc  all  coiispicuous  ill  relation  to 
*'y-  the  two  extreme  terms  of  morality, — the  personal  and 
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the  social.  The  military  application  of  the  first  was  evident  enough 
to  secure  especial  attention  to  it ;  and  the  amative  and  passive  energy 
Avhich  is  the  prime  virtue  of  savage  life  was  carefully  developed. 
Begun  under  fetichism,  this  development  was  carried  forward  to 
perfection  under  polytheism.  Tiie  simplest  precepts  relating  to 
this  elementary  class  of  virtues  required  the  intervention  of  the  re- 
ligious spirit;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  sanction  was  given  to 
liabits  of  physical  purification,  in  which  we  find  the  first  exam])le 
of  that  superintendence  of  himself  which  Man  must  institute,  for 
.any  purposes  of  action  or  resistance.  As  to  social 
morality,  it  is  clear  that  polytheism  encouraged  in  the 
liiffhest  desrree  that  love  of  countrv  which  took  its  rise  under  fetich- 
ism.  Beginning  in  the  fetich  attachment  to  the  native  soil,  it  was 
stimulated  by  the  national  character  of  polytheism,  till  it  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  rooted  and  invincible  patriotism,  often  exalted  into 
a  conspicuous  fanaticism,  and  constituting  the  great  and  almost  the 
only  aim  of  moral  education.  We  see  at  once  its  bearing  upon 
social  progress,  and  how  it  must  have  been  fostered  by  the  small 
extent  of  nationality  of  that  age,  and  also  by  the  character  of  its 
wars,  which  rendered  death  or  slavery  always  imminent,  and  devo- 
t'lon  to  country  the  only  salvation.  A  cei'tain  degree  of  ferocit}^ 
^attended  this  virtue,  as  it  bound  up  a  hatred  of  foreigners  with  an 
.attachment  to  a  small  number  of  compatriots;  but  it  was  a  stage  in 
the  progress  towai'd  that  love  of  the  whole  human  race  which  was 
introduced  by  Christianity,  and  which  would  have  been  wholly  in- 
•compatible  with  the  military  tendencies  of  an tiquit}'.  To  polytheism 
we  must  also  refer  the  first  regular  organization  of  morality  in  re- 
;gard  to  old  age  and  ancestry,  a  veneration  for  which  was  indispen- 
sable to  that  sense  of  social  perpetuity  which  becomes  more  and 
more  important  as  theological  hopes  of  a  future  life  lose  their 
power,  and  till  the  positive  philosophy  establishes  it  for  ever  by 
exhibiting  the  connection  of  the  individual  with  the  whole  human 
race,  past,  present,  and  future. 

,  The  most  imperfect  part  of  morality  under  poly  the- Domestic  morai- 
dsm  was  the  domestic.  It  was,  as  it  were,  dropped  be-  "y- 
tween  the  personal  and  the  social  morality,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  too  directly  connected,  in  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of 
political  considerations.  We  shall  see  presently  how  it  is  the  immor- 
tal honor  of  Catholicism  that  it  instituted  a  sound  organization  of 
morality  by  connecting  it  chiefly  with  the  life  of  the  Family,  and 
making  the  social  virtues  depend  on  the  domestic.  Polytheism, 
liowever,  effected  a  beginning  of  domestic  morality;  and  it  was  un- 
der its  reign  that  mankind  rose  to  a  settled  monogamy.  Though 
polygamy  is  still  erroneously  attributed  to  climate,  any  one  may 
.satisfy  himself  that  it  has  been,  in  the  JSToi'th  as  much  as  the  South, 
an  attribute  of  tlie  first  age  of  human  development,  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  in  which  the  difficulty  of  subsistence  controlled  the 
reproductive  instinct.  Necessary  as  polvirnmy  was  in  its  own  sea- 
son, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  luonoiramv  is  the  most  favu''- 
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able  to  the  development  of  the  best  qualities  of  human  nature,  in 
both  sexes ;  and  the  daVnincr  conception  of  this  social  condition 
led,  in  the  eai'Iy  days  of  polytheism,  to  the  first  establishment  of 
monogamy,  followed  by  necessary  prohibitions  of  incest.  Succes- 
sive improvements  of  the  conjugal  relation  accompanied  the  chief 
phases  of  the  polytheistic  regime'  but  the  social  character  of 
Woman  was  far  from  being  dulj'  ascertained,  while  her  unavoidable 
dependence  on  Man  encouraged  too  much  of  his  primitive  rudeness. 
This  first  inijierfect  rise  of  the  distinctive  feminine  character  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  constant  though  secondary  participation  of  women  in 
sacerdotal  authority,  which  was  expressly  granted  to  them  under 
polytheism,  and  taken  from  them  by  monotheism.  As  civilization 
develops  all  intellectual  and  moral  differences,  and  therefore  among 
others,  those  of  the  sexes,  we  can  no  more  derive  a  favorable  pix- 
sumption  of  the  corresponding  condition  of  women  because  tiiey 
shared  the  priesthood,  than  because  they  shared  war  and  the  chase 
— which  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  did.  Thei'e  is.  in 
fact,  abundant  proof  that  the  social  state  of  Woman  was  radically 
inferior  under  the  polytheistic  regime  to  what  it  became  in  the 
reign  of  Christianity.  In  times  Avhen  men  were  liunters  and  herds- 
men, and  then  when  they  were  warriors,  the  sexes  wei'e  too  much 
separated,  and  their  affections  were  bestowed  otherwise  than  on 
each  other  :  and  then  came  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  tended 
to  impair  the  conjugal  relation  very  seriously.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  evils,  polytheism  certainly  did  initiate  domestic  moralit}', 
though  less  effectually  than  personal  and  social  morals. 
Three  phases  of  Our  examination  of  polytheism  must,  I  think,  con- 
Poiytheism.  yiuce  US  tluit  notwithstanding  vast  deficiencies  and  im- 
perfections, this  homogeneous  and  well-connected  system  could  not 
but  produce  men  of  greater  consistenc}'  and  completeness  than  the 
world  has  since  seen  under  a  condition  of  humanity  less  purely  the- 
ological, while  not  as  yet  purely  positive.  However  this  may  be, 
one  more  task  remains,  to  complete  our  estimate.  We  must  review 
the  different  forms  assumed  by  the  system,  according  to  the  ofiiee 
it  had  to  fulfil,  in  aiding  human  progress.  We  must  distinguish 
between  theocratic  and  military  polytheism,  according  "to  the  more 
temporal  character  assumed  by  the  concentration  of  tiie  two  pow- 
ers. Then  again,  in  the  military  system,  we  must  consider  the 
rising  stage  of  the  spirit  of  conquest,  and  that  of  its  completion  : 
and  thus,  the  polytheistic  regime  will  naturally  divide  itself  into 
three  parts,  which  we  may  call,  in  an  historical  way,  the  Egyptian 
method,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  We  will  now  consider  the 
proper  prerogative  and  invariable  succession  of  the  three. 
The Efcyptian or  The  intellectual  and  social  elements  of  a  primitive 
theocratic.  civilization  can  expand  oidy  under  the  almost  absolute 
rule  of  a  sacerdotal  clnss.  Prepared  by  fetichism  in  its  advanced 
state  of  star-worship,  and  perhaps  before  the  entire  transition  from 
the  pastoral  to  the  agi-iculfui-al  life,  the  system  could  be  developed 
only  under  the  ascendency  of  polytheism.     Its  general  spirit  coji- 
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sists  in  the  liereditary  transmission  of  functions  or  professions  which 
is  embodied  in  tlie  institution  of  Caste,  ruled  by  the 
supreme  caste  of  the  priesthood,  wliich,  beiiii^  the  de- 
pository of  all  knowledge,  established  a  connection  among  all  the 
heterogeneous  cori)oratioiis  which  took  their  rise  from  families. 
This  ancient  organization,  not  framed  for  purposes  of  war.  though 
largely  extended  by  it,  did  not  assign  the  lowest  and  most  nume- 
rous caste  to  a  state  of  individual  slavery,  but  to  one  of  collective 
servitude,  which  is  even  more  unfavorable  than  that  of  slavery  to 
ultimate  emancipation.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  nascent  civili- 
zation to  such  a  system  appears  to  me  to  be  a  law  of  social  dynam- 
ics. We  see  it  now  in  the  Asiatic  races  so  exempliiied  that  we  are 
apt  to  regard  it  as  proper  to  the  yellow  races,  though  the  white 
races  were  in  their  season  equally  subject  to  it,  with  tiie  difference 
that,  from  their  iidierent  superiority,  or  through  the  influence  of 
more  favorable  circumstances,  they  disengaged  themselves  more 
rapidly  from  it.  But  the  system  could  become  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic only  under  conditions  which  repressed  warlike  propensi- 
ties, and  favored  the  sacerdotal  spirit.  The  local  causes  were  a 
combination  of  a  line  climate  with  a  fertile  soil,  favoring  intellectual 
development  by  making  subsistence  easy;  a  territory  admitting 
naturally  of  internal  communication  ;  and  a  country  so  isolated  as 
to  be  secure  from  invasion,  while  offering  no  sti'ong  inducements  to 
a  life  of  war.  These  conditions  are  best  found  in  the  valley  of  a 
great  river,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  sea  on  the 
one  hand,  and  inaccessible  desei'ts  or  mountains  on  the  other. 
Thus  the  great  system  of  castes  flourished  lirst  in  Egypt,  Chaldsea, 
and  Persia;  and  it  al)ides  in  our  day  in  those  parts  of  the  East 
which  are  least  exposed  to  contact  with  the  white  nations,  as  in 
China,  Japan,  Tibet,  Hindostan,  etc.;  and  from  analogous  causes, 
it  was  found  in  Mexico  and  Pern  at  the  time  of  their  conquest. 
Traces  of  these  causes  may  be  recognised  in  all  instances  of  indi- 
genous civilization,  as  in  Western  Europe,  among  the  Gauls,  the 
Etruscans,  etc.  The  primitive  influence  may  be  perceived  among 
nations  whose  progress  has  been  accelerated  by  fortunate  coloniza- 
tion. The  general  impress  is  recognized  in  their  various  ulterior 
institutions,  and  is  not  entirely  effaced  in  the  most  advanced  socie- 
ties. In  short,  this  system  is  the  universal  basis  of  ancient  civili- 
zation. 

The  universality  and  tenacity  of  the  system  of  Caste  are  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  its  suitability  to  human  needs,  in  its  season,  notwith- 
standing the  inconveniences  it  involved.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  more  natural,  at  the  outset,  than  that,  by  domestic  imitation,  the 
easiest  and  most  powerful  means  of  education,  employments  should 
descend  from  fathers  to  sons ;  and  it  was  the  only  possible  training- 
in  an  age  when  oral  transmission  was  the  sole  means  of  communi- 
cating conceptions.  In  fact,  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  ten- 
dency, though  ever  diminishing,  to  the  hereditary  adojition  of 
employments,  however  different  the  modern  method  may  be  irom 
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the  ancient,  in  wliicli  the  succession  was  tyranically  decreed  by 
law.  Wlien  men  have  no  special  in)pnlse  to  a  pai-ticnlar  occupa- 
tion, tliey  naturally  adopt  that  of  the  family  ;  and  the  only  way  of 
diminishing  the  tendency  is  by  improving  general  education,  so  as 
to  provide  by  abstract  and  s_ysteniatic  insti-uction  the  training  which 
formerly  required  a  concrete  and  empirical  domestic  apprentice- 
ship. It  was  in  this  way  that  Catholicism  put  an  end  to  the  hered- 
itary practice  of  the  priesthood,  which  was  once  as  universal  as 
that  of  ;iny  other  functions  whatever,  public  or  private. 

The  distinguishing  properties  of  the  system  are  not  less  evident 
than  its  natural  origin.  We  owe  to  it  the  first  permanent  division 
between  theoi-y  and  practice,  by  the  institution  of  a  speculative 
class,  invested  with  grand  prerogatives  of  dignity  and  leisure:  and 
to  this  period  we  must  refer  the  primitive  elements  of  genuine 
l^nowledge — it  being  that  in  which  the  human  mind  began  to  regu- 
late its  general  coui'se.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fine  arts, 
then  cai-efully  cultivated,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  charm,  but 
as  tributary  to  dogma  and  worship  on  the  one  hand,  and  informa- 
tion and  religious  propagation  on  the  other.  The  industrial  devel- 
opment was  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  requiring  no  rare  intel- 
lectual qnalilications,  inspiring  no  fear  in  the  ruling  class,  and 
furnishing,  under  the  I'eign  of  peace,  forces  adequate  to  the  most 
colossal  undertakings.  The  loss  of  many  useful  inventions  before 
the  preservative  institution  of  caste  arose  must  have  suggested  the 
need  of  it,  and  have  pioved  its  advantages  afterward  in  securing 
the  division  of  labor  which  was  here  and  there  attained.  JSTo  insti- 
tution has  ever  shown  itself  more  adapted  to  honor  ability  of  vari- 
ous kinds  than  this  polytheistic  organization,  M'hich  often  exalted 
into  apotheosis  its  commemoration  of  eminent  inventors,  who  M-ere 
offered  to  the  adoration  of  their  respective  caste.  In  a  social 
view,  the  virtues  of  the  system  are  not  less  conspicuous.  Politi- 
cally, its  chief  attribute  was  stability.  All  precautions  against 
attack  from  wuthin  and  from  without  were  most  energetically  insti- 
tuted. Within,  all  the  castes  were  united  by  the  single  bond  of 
their  common  subordination  to  the  sacerdotal  caste,  from  which 
each  derived  all  that  it  had  of  special  knowledge  and  perpetual 
instigation.  There  never  was  elsewhei'e  such  a  concentration,  for 
intensit}',  regularity,  and  permanence  of  human  power,  as  that 
])ossessed  by  the  supreme  caste,  each  menilier  of  which  (at  least,  in 
the  higher  I'anks  of  the  priesthood)  was  not  only  priest  and  magis- 
trate, but  also  philosophei".  artist,  engineer,  and  physician.  The 
statesmen  of  Greece  and  Kome.  superior  as  they  were  in  accoui- 
plishment  and  generality  to  any  examples  that  modei'U  times  can 
show,  appear  but  incomplete  personages  in  comparison  with  the  tine 
theocratic  natures  of  early  antiquity,  of  whom  Moses  is  the  most 
familiar  if  not  the  most  accurate  tyjie.  The  only  pressing  cxrcitial 
danger  was  from  the  growth  of  miliraiy  activity,  for  which,  liow- 
■ever,  the  sacerdotal  policy  found  employment,  when  necessary,  in 
distant  expeditions  and  irrevocable  colonization.     As  to  its  uiflu- 
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'ence  on  morals,  this  system  was  favorable  to  personal  moi'ality,  and 
yet  more  to  domestic,  till  the  military  phase  of  polytheism  became 
pi-eponderant ;  for  the  spirit  of  caste  was  a  mere  extension  of 
the  family  spirit.  The  condition  of  Women  was  improved,  notwith- 
staiidinoj  the  prevalence  of  polyo'amy  ;  for  they  wei-e  rescued  from 
the  subjection  to  rude  toil  which  had  been  their  lot  in  a  barbaric 
a<ije  ;  and  their  seclusion,  according  to  the  customs  of  i)olyi;'amy, 
was  the  first  token  of  homage,  and  of  their  assignment  to  a  position 
more  conformable  to  their  true  nature.  As  to  social  morals — the 
system  vi'as  evidently  favorable  to  respect  for  age,  and  homage  to 
ancestors.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism  did  not  as  yet  transcend 
love  of  caste,  which,  narrow  as  it  appears  to  us,  was  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  higher  attachment.  The  superstitious  aversion 
to  foreigners  which  exists  under  a  system  of  caste  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  active  contempt  maintained  at  a  later  period  by 
military  polytheism. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  qualities,  the  theocratic  system  could 
not  but  be  hostile  to  progress,  through  its  excessive  stability,  which 
stiffened  into  an  obstinate  immoveableness  when  new  expansions 
required  a  change  of  social  classification.  The  supreme  class  ap- 
propriated all  its  immense  resources  of  every  kind  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  almost  absolute  dominion,  after  it  had  lost,  by  long 
€njoyment  of  power,  the  chief  stimulus  to  its  own  ])rogi'ession.  At 
first  sight,  the  political  s\'stem  looks  well,  in  its  aspect  of  a  reign 
of  mind  ;  though  it  was  rather  a  reign  of  fear,  i-esting  as  it  did  on 
the  use  of  supei'stitious  terroi-s,  and  the  spells  offered  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  earliest  physical  knowledge  ;  but  we  must  frankly  admit, 
on  consideration,  that  the  political  rule  of  intelligence  is  hostile  to 
human  progression.  Mind  must  tend  more  and  more  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  human  affairs;  but  it  can  never  attain  it,  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  orgaiusm,  in  which  the  intellectual  life  is  the 
feeblest  part ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  real  office  of  mind  is 
■deliberative;  that  is,  to  modify  the  material  pi'eponderance,  and 
not  to  impart  its  habitual  impulsion.  The  same  compai'ative  feeble- 
ness whicii  precludes  the  dominion  of  intelligence  would  I'ender 
such  dominion  dangerous,  and  hostile  to  progress;  for  it  would  lose 
its  chief  stimulus,  and,  being  adapted  to  modify  and  not  to  com- 
mand, it  would  be  occupied  in  maintaining  its  monstrous  ascend- 
ency, instead  of  advancing  toward  perfection.  I  shall  have  to 
enlarge  further  on  this  consideration  in  another  chapter.  I  advert 
to  it  here  because  it  discloses  the  principle  of  the  stationary  char- 
acter imputed  to  the  theocratic  system  by  the  very  persons  who 
profoundly  admire  its  apparent  rationality.  It  is  clear,  from  this 
point  of  view,  that  the  extreme  concentration  of  jiowers  which  gives 
its  consistency  to  the  theocratic  system  must  retard  human  advance- 
ment, because  no  separate  portion  could  make  any  pi'ogress  without 
involving  the  great  whole  so  bound  up  together.  In  regard  to  sci- 
ence, for  instance,  which  ought  to  he  the  glory  of  the  system,  we 
know  that  scarcely  any  progress  was  made,  not  oidy  from  want  of 
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stimnlns,  bnt  because  any  considerable  development  of  science 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  social  economy.  We  all  know 
that,  after  the  first  mental  revolution,  the  science  scan  flourish  only 
by  being  cultivated  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  as  instruments  of 
political  rule  ;  and  analogous  considerations  hold  good  of  every 
other  department  of  the  social  system.  Thus,  we  must  admit  tJiat 
the  theocratic  regime  institutes  a  general  human  progression  :  and 
that  it  afterwards  retards  that  progression.  In  any  nation  in  which 
the  military  caste  has  failed  to  subordinate  the  sacerdotal,  no  im- 
mediate triumph  of  the  military  caste  has  saved  it  from  submission, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  sacerdotal.  The  vanquished  have  absorbed 
the  victors :  the  conquering  foreigner  has  ended  by  being  chief 
among  the  native  priests,  and  everything  goes  on  much  as  l3efore. 
The  case  is  the  same  when,  by  internal  revolution,  military  chiefs 
have  triumphed  over  tlie  priests  ;  they  soon  involuntarily  acquire 
the  theocratic  character,  and  all  that  has  happened  has  been  a 
change  of  persons  or  of  dynasties.  The  transition  from  theociatic 
to  militaiy  ])olytheisni  was  effected  by  means  of  populations  whose 
external  circumstances  were  unfavorable  to  theocracy  and  favorable 
to  war;  and  by  means  of  that  colonization  which,  issuing  from  a 
society  of  castes,  could  not  plant  down  the  political  qualities  of  the 
institution  on  a  new  soil,  though  they  might  retain  its  intellectual 
and  moral  advantages.  "While  the  hereditary  principle  continued 
to  settle  almost  everything,  the  grand  new  power  of  choice  for  per- 
sonal qualities  was  introduced — remaining  subordinate  to  the  old 
principle  for  awhile,  but  ever  gaining  in  extent  and  independence. 
The  political  equilibrium  of  the  two  principles,  which  might  at 
length  be  obtained,  depended  n)ainly  on  the  contemporary  degree 
of  military  activity,  which  was  an  admirable  test  of  the  merits  of 
corresponding  vocations.  Thus,  the  balance  was  maintained  among 
the  Komans  for  a  course  of  centuries,  as  an  indirect  but  necessary 
consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  system  of  conquest ;  whereas, 
among  the  Greeks,  for  an  opposite  reason,  legislators  and  philoso- 
phers had  always  been  laboriously  striving  to  i-econcile  what  they 
called  oligarchy  and  democracy,  and  always  prettj'  much  in  vain. 

When  we  turn  from  theocratic  to  military  polytheism,  we  find  a 
distinction  arising  between  intellectual  and  social  progi'ession, 
The  Greek,  or  whichwcre  hitlicrto  inseparable.  The  intellectual  is 
intellectual.  represented  by  the  Greek  regime,  which  was  interme- 
diate between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Roman,  being  more  intellectual 
than  the  one  and  less  social  than  the  other.  In  Greek  society 
there  was  abundance  of  miHtaiy  activity  ;  but  it  was,  in  relation  to 
human  progression,  merely  desultory,  leaving  to  the  Romans  the 
political  function  of  permanent  conquest.  Greece  was  the  scene 
of  perpetual  conflicts  of  small  states,  till  Roman  dominion  spread 
over  all.  The  peculiarity  is  explained  partly  by  geographical 
causes, — the  singular  partition  of  territory  by  gulfs,  isthmus,  and 
mountain  chains,  favoring  divisions  into  states;  and  pai'tly  Ity  the 
social  cause  of  those  states  having  populations   almost  identical   in 
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language,  and  the  origin  and  degree  of  civilization  of  tlieir  colonies. 
From  these  causes  arose  the  inability  of  the  Greek  states  to  eujploy 
a  warlike  activity  equal  to  that  of  the  Romans  in  sul)jugating  their 
nearest  neighbors,  and  the  necessity  of  pushing  it  to  a  distance; 
thus  pursuing  a  course  inverse  to  that  of  Rome,  and  radically  in- 
<;ompatible  with  the  progressive  establishment  of  such  an  extended 
and  durable  dominion  as  might  furnish  a  solid  basis  for  the  ulterior 
development  of  humanity.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Athenian  people, 
triumphant  in  the  Archipelago,  in  Asia,  in  Thrace,  etc.,  was  con- 
fined to  a  central  territory  no  larger  than  our  modern  provinces, 
camped  about  wuth  numerous  rivals  who  could  not  be  subdued  ;  so 
that  Athens  might  more  reasonably  propose  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
or  Asia  Minor  than  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  or  Corinth,  or  even  of  the 
little  adjacent  republic  of  Megara.  Thus  while  there  was  military 
activity  enough  to  preserve  the  Greeks  from  the  intellectual  and 
moral  torpor  induced  by  theocracy,  tlieir  military  life  was  not  pre- 
ponderant enough  to  engross  the  faculties  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
who  could  not  feel  an  exclusive  interest  in  the  futile  struggles  of 
"which  Greek  wars  mainly  consisted.  Their  cerebral  energy,  find- 
ing no  adequate  political  occupation,  was  thrown  back  upon  the 
intellectual  life;  and  the  masses,  under  the  same  influences,  were 
disposed  toward  the  same  culture,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
iine  arts.  Still,  the  germs  of  this  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment were  derived  from  theocratic  societies,  by  means  of  coloniza- 
tion. Through  the  concurrence  of  tliese  conditions  there  arose  in 
Greece  an  entirely  new  class,  destined  to  be  the  organ  of  mental 
progression,  as  being  eminently  speculative  without  being  sacer- 
dotal, and  active  without  being  engrossed  by  M'ar.  By  a  slight 
change  of  this  antagonism,  in  both  directions,  the  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  artists,  continued  to  be  simply  pontiffs,  more  or 
less  elevated  in  the  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  or  became  humble  ser- 
vitors, charged  with  the  instruction  of  great  military  families. 
Thus,  though  military  activity  was  politically  barren  among  the 
Greeks,  it  wrought  in  favor  of  human  progression,  independently 
of  its  special  importance  in  rescuing  from  theocratic  influences  that 
little  nucleus  of  free-thinkers  who  were  in  some  sort  charged  with 
the  intellectual  destinies  of  our  race,  and  who  would  probably  have 
been  overwhelmed  in  theoci'atic  degradation,  but  for  the  sublime 
achievements  of  Thermopy  hie,  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  of  Alexander 
in  his  immortal  career  of  conquest. 

Of  the  operation  of  the  Greek  regime  on  the  fine 
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arts  enough  has  been  said  for  my  purpose  here.  As 
to  the  scientific  aspect,  as  a  manifestation  of  a  new  intellectual 
elemejit,  largely  affecting  the  rise  of  philosophy,  we  must  fix  our 
attention  on  tlie  formation,  nearly  thirty  centuries  ago,  of  a  con- 
templative class,  composed  of  free  men,  intelligent  and  at  leisure, 
with  no  determinate  social  function,  and  therefore  more  purely 
soepulative  than  theocratic  dignitaries,  who  were  occupied  in  pre- 
serving or  applying  their  predominant  power.      In  imitation  of 
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tlieir  sacerdotal  precursors,  these  sages  or  philosophers  at  first  cul- 
tivated all  the  parts  of  the  intellectual  domain  at  once, — with  tlie 
one  exception  that  poetry  was  early  separated  from  the  other  fine 
arts  in  virtue  of  its  moi'e  rapid  expansion  :  but  soon,  that  great 
division  arose  which  furnished  the  basis  of  our  scientific  develop- 
ment, when  the  positive  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself,  amidst  the 
philosophy,  first  theological  and  then  metaphysical,  which  governed 
all  ancient  speculation.  The  fii'st  appearance  of  the  true  scientific 
spirit  was  naturally  in  the  form  of  mathematical  ideas, —  the  neces- 
sary origin,  from  their  simplicity,  generality,  and  absti-act  charac- 
ter, of  rational  positivism.  It  was  by  these  qualities  that  mathe- 
matical ideas  were  the  first  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  theological 
jurisdiction  under  which  they  had  been  only  implicitly  comprehend- 
ed ;  and  it  M-as  through  them  that  purel_y  arithmetical  ideas  were  a 
subject  of  study  before  geometr}^  was  disengaged  from  the  art  of 
measurement,  with  which  it  was  incorporated  in  theocratic  specula- 
tion. The  very  name  of  the  science,  however,  indicates  a  cultirre 
almost  as  ancient:  and  geometrj',  properly  so  called,  could  alone 
offer  an  adequate  field  for  arithmetical,  and  yet  more  for  algel)raie 
pursuit;  which  could  not  at  first  be  separated.  Thence  Thales 
derived  the  first  true  geometry,  M'hich  he  presented  in  his  funda- 
mental theory  of  rectilinear  figures,  soon  extended  b}'  the  immortal 
discover}'-  of  Pythagoras,  which  might  indeed  have  been  derived 
from  the  theorems  of  Thales  on  propoi'tional  lines,  if  the  power  of 
abstract  deduction  had  been  sufficiently  advanced,  but  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  distinct  principle  of  the  direct  studj'  of  areas. 
The  well-known  fact  of  Thales  teaching  the  Egyptian  pi'iests  to 
measure  the  height  of  their  pyramids  by  the  length  of  their  shad- 
ows is,  to  the  thoughtful,  a  symptom  of  vast  significance,  disclos- 
ing the  true  state  of  science,  still  absurdly  exaggerated  in  favor  of 
ancient  theocracy,  while  it  exhibits  tlie  intellectual  progress  already 
made  when  human  reason  began  to  deal,  for  purposes  of  scientifie 
utility,  with  an  order  of  phenomena  which  had  hitherto  been  merely 
a  sul)ject  of  superstitious  terror.  From  that  date  geometry  rose, 
by  the  aid  of  the  invention  of  conic  sections,  to  the  perfection 
M'hich  it  exhibited  in  the  genius  of  Archimedes,  in  whom  we  rec- 
ognize the  eternal  type  of  the  true  geometer,  and  the  originator 
of  the  fundamental  methods  to  which  we  owe  all  subsequent 
progress.  After  him,  I  need  specify  (except  perhaps  Apol- 
lonius)  only  Hipparchus,  the  founder  of  trigonometry  (after  the 
preparation  made  by  Archimedes),  the  inventor  of  the  chief 
methods  of  celestial  geometry',  and  the  indicator  of  its  practical 
relations,  in  regard  to  the  ascertainment  of  time  and  place. 
Mathematical  speculation  then  offered  the  only  field  for  scientifie 
activity,  for  reasons  exhibited  in  the  whole  course  of  this  work,  and 
illustrated  by  the  very  name  of  the  science  indicating  its  exclusive 
positivity  at  that  period.  The  study  of  life  by  the  physician  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  works  of  Aristotle  on  animals,  meritorious  as 
they  are,  could  not  so  affect  the  human  mind  as  to  render  it  ade- 
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qnate  to  sciences  of  such  complexity  as  to  require  a  systematic 
crearioii  in  a  remote  future. 

With  this  advent  of  rational  positivity  came  in  tliat  spirit  of 
special  research  which  at  once  distinguished  the  new  order  of  spec- 
ulations from  the  indeterminate  contemplations  of  the  ancient  phi- 
loso))Iiy.  Our  modern  need  is  of  new  generalities;  but  the  case 
of  the  ancients  was  very  different.  The  pursuit  of  specialities 
then  involved  no  political  disadvantages  ;  and  it  was  the  oidy  means 
by  which,  independently  of  the  common  need  of  division  of  employ- 
ments, the  human  mind  could  learn  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  any 
subject  whatever.  In  short,  the  scientilic  spii'it  was  not,  under  the 
theological  regime^  the  chief  ulterior  element  of  the  positive  regimey 
but  only  destined  for  its  remote  preparation  ;  and  it  must  therefore 
be  s]-)ecial  in  its  ciiaracter,  or  fail  altogether:  and  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  doubt  that  men  of  science,  properly  so  called,  began  to  appear 
as  a  separate  class  from  the  philosophers,  at  the  memoi-able  epoch 
distinguished  under  this  point  of  view  by  the  foundation  of  the 
museuin  of  Alexandria,  directly  adapted  to  satisfy  this  new  intel- 
lectual need,  when  progressive  polytheism  had  achieved  its  final 
triumph  over  the  stntionary. 

As  for  the  purely  philosophical  development,  it  had 
for  some  time  before  its  separation  from  the  scientilic, 
been  influenced  by  the  nascent  positivity.  This  is  shown  by  the 
marked  intervention  of  metaphysics.  Before  astronomical  study 
had  begun  to  disclose  the  existence  of  natural  laws,  the  human 
mind,  eager  to  escape  from  the  exclusively  theological  reghae.WA?, 
searching  among  rudimentary  mathematical  conceptions  for  univer- 
sal ideas  of  order  and  tirness,  which,  confused  and  illusory  as  they 
wei"e,  were  a  geimine  first  pr-esentiment  of  the  subjection  of  all 
phenomena  to  natural  laws.  Tiiis  original  loan  of  science  to  phi- 
losophy was  the  basis  of  the  whole  Greek  metaph^'sics ;  and  the 
metaphysical  spirit  followed  upon  mathematical  discovery,  passing^ 
from  the  mysteries  of  numbers  to  those  of  foi-ms.  as  science  pro- 
ceeded from  arithmetic  to  geometry,  and  at  length  comprehended 
both  classes  of  ideas.  Aristotle's  mighty  work  will  always  be  the 
most  admirable  monument  of  this  philosophy,  and  an  immortal  w-;- 
timony  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  human  reason  in  a  period  of  extreme 
speculative  imperfection,  passing  sagacious  judgment  on  the  sci- 
ences and  fine  arts,  and  omitting  from  his  range  of  conceptions  only 
the  industrial  arts,  which  were  then  thought  beneath  the  notice  of 
free  citizens.  When  the  Alexandrian  establishment  had  separated 
piiilosophy  into  natural  and  moral,  it  obtained  a  more  and  more 
active  social  existence,  and  strove  for  ever-increasing  influence  upon 
the  government  of  mankind.  Notwithstanding  the  strange  extrav- 
agances of  this  new  phase,  it  was  as  necessary  as  the  first  in  prep» 
aration  for  the  xno\\oi\\Q\s>t\c,  regime,  not  only  as  precipitating  the 
decline  of  polytheism,  but  as  unconsciously  supplying,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  germ  of  spiritual  reorganization.  If  we  made  a  thorough 
examination  into  the  series  of  speculations  on  the  supreme  good, 
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we  should  discover  a  tendency  to  conceive  of  social  economy  in 
complete  independence  of  all  theological  philosophy.  But  such  a 
liope  could  have  none  but  a  critical  influence,  like  all  tliat  sprang 
from  this  philosophy,  which  was  the  active  organ  of  an  intellectual 
and  moral  anarchy  very  like  our  own.  Its  radical  unfitness  to  be 
a  basis  of  even  mental,  and  much  more  social  oi-ganization,  is 
iinquestionabie,  at  the  time  of  its  chief  spiritual  activity,  as  we  see 
by  the  continuous  progress  of  universal  and  systematic  doubt,  lead- 
i!ig  every  school  from  Socrates  to  Pj'rrho  and  Epicurus  to  a  denial 
of  all  external  existence.  This  strange  issue,  directly  incompatible 
with  any  idea  of  natural  law,  discloses  the  radical  antipathy  be- 
tween the  metaphysical  spirit  and  the  positive,  from  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  philosophy  from  science  ;  a  separation  which  the  good 
sense  of  Socrates  saw  to  be  impending,  but  without  suspecting  either 
the  limits  or  the  dangers  involved.  Its  distinctive  social  action 
throughout  its  whole  course,  reprobated  as  it  will  ever  be  by  pos- 
terity, was  well  represented  by  the  noble  Fabricius,  when,  speaking 
of  Epicureanism,  he  regretted  tliat  such  a  moral  philosophy  as  that 
did  not  prevail  among  the  Samnites  and  the  other  enemies  of  Home, 
because  it  would  then  be  so  easy  to  conquer  them.  Its  intellectual 
action  was  scarcely  more  favorable ;  as  we  may  judge  by  the  fact 
tliat  wlien  tlie  separation  between  philosophy  and  science  had  gone 
sufficiently  far,  the  most  eminent  philosophers  were  ignorant  of 
knowledge  which  was  popularized  in  the  school  of  Alexandria;  as 
when  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  put  forth  those  strange  astronom- 
ical absurdities  which  the  poet  Lucretius  piously  repeated,  half  a 
century  after  the  time  of  Ilipparchus.  In  sliort,  metaphysics  de- 
sired to  be  so  independent  and  absolute  as  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  only  two  powers  that  can  organize, — theolog\'  and  science. 
The  Roman  or  Tlic  Romau  civiHzatioii  will  not  detain  us  so  long  as 
Military.  ^j^q  Greek.     It  is  more  simple  and  marked;  and   its 

influence  on  modern  society  is  more  complete  and  evident.  I  may 
point  out  here,  that  in  assigning  the  names  Greek  and  Roman  to 
certain  phases  of  civilization,  I  am  not  deserting  my  abstract 
method  of  research,  but  rendering  those  names  abstract,  by  making 
them  the  representatives  of  certain  collective  conditions.  An- 
tiquity JDresents  many  populations  animated  by  military  activity, 
but  prevented  by  circumstances  from  fulfilling  a  career  of  conquest ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  inverse  influences  liave  favored  an  opposite 
state.  Each  case  must,  in  its  extreme,  furnish  an  instance  of  pre- 
ponderant political  or  intellectual  superiority.  The  system  of  con- 
quest could  not  be  completely  carried  out  by  more  than  one  power : 
and  the  spiritual  action  which  was  compatible  with  the  age,  must 
operate  from  a  single  centre  first,  whatever  the  ulterior  propagation 
might  amount  to.  The  further  we  examine,  the  more  we  shall  see 
that  there  has  been  nothing  fortuitous  about  this  double  process  of 
human  advancement,  even  in  the  places  and  times  indicated  by 
these  representative  names.  As  to  the  places,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  two  movements,  "political  and  intellectual,  go  forward  in  scenes 
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sufficiently  but  not  too  remote,  so  that  at  the  outset  the  one  should 
not  be  absorbed  or  perverted  by  the  other,  while  yet  they  should 
be  able,  after  a  certain  progress  liad  been  made,  to  penetrate  each 
other,  so  as  to  conduce  and  converge  equally  to  the  monotheistic 
Tegime  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  which  we  shall  soon  see  to  have  issued 
from  this  memorable  combination.  As  to  the  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mental  progression  of  Greece  must  precede  by  some  cen- 
turies the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  premature  estab- 
lishment of  which  would  have  radically  impeded  it  by  crushing  the 
independent  activity  from  which  it  arose :  and  if  the  interval  had, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  been  too  great,  the  universal  propagation  and 
social  use  would  have  failed,  because  the  original  movement,  which 
could  not  be  of  any  great  duration,  would  have  become  too  much 
weakened  at  the  time  of  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
first  Cato  insisted  on  the  explulsion  of  the  philosophers,  the  political 
danger  from  metaphysical  contagion  w^as  pretty  nearly  gone  by, 
since  the  Roman  impulsion  was  by  that  time  too  decided  to  be 
really  liable  to  such  adulteration  :  but  if  a  permanent  contact  had 
been  possible  two  or  three  centuries  earlier,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  free  and  unmixed  course  of  the 
spirit  of  conquest. 

The  more  we  study  the  Roman  people,  the  more  we  see  that  it 
was  indeed  destined  to  universal  empire,  as  its  own  poet  said,  and 
as  every  citizen  perseveringly  and  exclusively  desired.  The  nation 
freed  itself  from  its  theocratic  beginning  by  the  expulsion  of  its 
kings,  but  securing  its  own  organization  by  means  of  the  senatorial 
caste,  in  which  the  sacerdotal  was  subordinated  to  the  military 
power.  When  this  wise  and  energetic  corporation  of  hereditary 
captains  failed  to  yield  to  the  people  or  the  army  such  influence  as 
might  attach  them  to  the  system  of  conquest,  the  natural  march  of 
events  had  the  needed  effect.  Generally  speaking,  the  formation 
and  improvement  of  the  internal  constitution,  and  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  external  dominion,  depended  on  each  other  much  more 
tlian  on  any  mysterious  superiority  of  design  and  conduct  in  the 
chiefs,  whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  individual  political 
genius,  to  which  a  vast  career  was  thus  opened.  The  flrst  cause 
of  success  was  the  convergence  of  all  the  means  of  education,  direc- 
tion, and  execution,  toward  one  homogeneous  and  permanent  end, 
more  accessible  than  any  other  to  all  minds,  and  even  to  all  hearts. 
The  next  cause  was  the  gradual  course  of  the  progression.  When 
we  see  this  noble  republic  devoting  three  or  four  centuries  to  the 
solid  establishment  of  its  power  in  a  radius  of  under  a  hundred 
miles,  about  the  same  time  that  Alexander  was  spreading  out  his 
marvellous  empire  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  though  the  one  usefully  pre- 
pared the  East  for  the  succession  of  the  other.  Another  cause  of 
success  was  the  course  of  conduct   steadilv   pursued     ^ 

1  •  1  •        •     1    "i      •  ii      i.       Conquest. 

toward  the  conquered  nations  ;  the  principle  being  that 
of  progressive  incorporation,  instead  of  the  instinctive  aversion  to 

38 
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forei'o^ners  wLicli  elsewhere  attended  the  military  spirit.  If  the 
world,  which  resisted  every  other  power,  rather  welcomed  than 
withstood  the  Roman  rule,  it  was  owing^  to  the  new  spirit  of  large 
and  complete  aggregation  which  distinguished  it.  When  we  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  Rome  toward  vanquished,  or  rather  incorpora- 
ted peoples,  with  the  dreadful  vexations  and  insulting  caprices  tiiat 
the  Arhenians  (who  were  otherwise  very  attractive)  heaped  upon 
tlieir  tributaries,  and  even  at  times  on  their  allies,  we  see  that  the 
Gieeks  aimed  at  making  the  most  of  a  pi-ecarious  sway,  while  the 
liomans  were  securely  advancing  toward  universal  supremacy. 
Never  since  that  period  has  the  political  evolution  been  manifested 
in  such  fullness  and  unity,  in  the  people  and  their  leadei-s — the  end 
„     ,.  being  kept  in  view.     The  moral  development  was  in 

Morality.  ,  ^  •    i     ^  i  ^  i        •       i  •     ■  i        i  i      • 

harmony  with  tlie  same  end — tlie  individual  man  being 
disciplined  for  military  life,  and  domestic  morality  being  un- 
questionably' higher  than  in  Greece.  The  most  eminent  Greeks 
wasted  much  of  tlieir  leisure  among  courtesans;  whereas  among 
the  Romans  the  social  consideration  and  legitimate  influence  of 
women  were  largely  increased,  while  their  moral  existence  was 
more  strictly  coniined  to  the  purposes  of  their  destination.  The  in- 
troduction of  family  names,  unknown  in  Greece,  is  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  the  growth  of  the  domestic  spirit. — Social  morals  also 
were  in  a  rising  state,  notwitstanding  the  hardness  and  cruelty  to 
slaves,  customary  in  that  period,  and  the  ferocity  encouraged  by 
the  horrible  nature  of  jwpular  amusements,  which  sliock  the  feel- 
ing of  a  modern  time.  The  sentiment  of  ]>atriotism  was  modified 
and  ennobled  by  the  best  disposition  toward  the  vanquished,  and 
had  something  of  the  character  of  the  universal  charity  soon  to  be 
proposed  by  monotheism.  This  remarkable  nation  presents  the  su- 
preme case  of  the  political  government  of  moi'ality;  so  that  the 
morality  may  be  divined  by  a  direct  consideration  of  the  polity. 
Born  to  command  in  order  to  assimilate;  destined  to  extinguish  by 
its  own  ascendancy  the  barren  military  activity  which  threatened 
to  disintegrate  humanity ;  accejiting  only  to  discard  the  common 
tciKJeiicies  of  original  civilization,  this  nol)le  nation  manifested, 
amid  its  prodigious  imperfections,  an  assemblage  of  qualities 
adapted  to  its  mission  ;  a  mission  which,  being  fulfilled  and  inca- 
pable of  reproduction,  will  immortalize  the  name  of  Rome  to  the 
Intellectual de-  reuiotest  agcs  of  political  existence.  The  intellectual 
veiopement.  development  could  be  no  nore  than  accessory  ;  consist- 
ing in  extending  the  mental  action  induced  by  Greek  civilization  ; 
and  this  it  accomplished  with  an  earnestness  that  contrasts  well 
Avith  the  peurile  jealousies  which  still  further  divided  the  Greek 
mind.  The  Roman  imitations  were  necessarily  inferior  to  the 
Greek  originals;  but  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  inferiority, 
especially  in  the  historical  department,  as  was  natural.  The  de- 
cline of  Rome  testifies  to  the  justice  of  our  estimate  of  its  mission. 
"When  its  dominion  could  be  extended  no  farther,  this  vast  organ- 
ism, having  lost  its  moving  principle,  fell  into  dissolution,  exhibiting 
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a  moral  corruption  without  parallel  in  the  liistor}'  of  society;  for 
nowhere  else  has  there  existed  such  a  concentration  of  means,  in 
the  form  of  power  and  wealth,  in  the  absence  of  any  end.  The 
passao^e  of  the  republic  to  imperial  government,  tliongh  evidently 
compelled  by  the  circumstance  which  converted  extension  into  pres- 
ervation, was  no  reorganization,  but  only  a  mode  of  chronic  de- 
struction of  a  system  which  must  perish  because  it  did  not  admit 
of  regeneration.  The  etnperors  were  mere  popular  chiefs,  and,  in- 
troducing no  fresh  principles  of  order,  only  accelerated  the  decline 
of  the  senatorial  caste,  on  which  everything  depended,  but  whose 
function  was  now  exhausted.  When  Csesar,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men,  sank  under  the  alliance  of  metaphysical  fanaticism  with  aris- 
tocratic rage,  this  foolish  and  odious  murder  had  no  other  issue 
tiian  raising  to  the  leadership  of  the  people  against  the  senate  men 
much  less  tit  for  the  government  of  the  world  ;  and  none  of  the 
changes  which  ensned'ever  admitted  of  any  return,  however  tempo- 
rary, to  the  genuine  Roman  organization,  because  its  existence  was 
inseparably  connected  with  the  gradual  extension  of  conquest. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  three  essential  phases  of  ancient  poly- 
theism, we  have  only  to  indicate  the  tendencv  of  the  whole  regime 
to  produce  the  monotheistic  order  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  which 
the  relative  character  of  polytheism  will  be  indisputably  established. 

In  an  intellectual  view,  the  iiliation  is  perfectly  clear;  Preparation  for 
the  necessary  and  continuous  destination  of  the  Greek  Monotheism, 
philosophy  being  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  the  irrevocable  decline 
of  polytheism,  in  preparations  for  the  advent  of  nionotheism.  The 
only  essential  rectilication  of  modern  opinion  required  in  this  matter 
is  to  I'ecognise,  in  this  great  speculative  revolution,  the  latent  influ- 
ence of  the  nascent  positive  spirit  in  giving  an  intermediary  character 
to  this  philosopliy,which,  ceasing  to  be  wholly  theological,  and  unable 
as  yet  to  be  scientific,  constitutes  that  temporary  chronic  malady, 
the  metaphysical  state.  The  confused  sense  of  the  necessary  ex- 
istence of  natural  laws,  awakened  by  the  introduction  of  geometri- 
cal and  astronomical  trutlis,  was  the  only  means  of  giving  any 
pliilosoj)liical  consistence  to  that  universal  disposition  to  monothe- 
ism which  arose  from  the  steady  progress  of  the  spirit  of  observa- 
tion, circumscribing  supernatural  intervention  till  it  was  condensed 
into  a  monotheistic  centre.  If  no  theological  unity  was  possible 
amidst  the  instability,  isolation,  and  discordance  of  primitive  obser- 
vations of  nature,  neither  could  reason  be  satisfied  amidst  the  con- 
tradictions of  a  multitude  of  capricious  divinities  when  the  regularity 
of  the  external  world  was  becoming  more  apparent  as  observation 
extended.  I  remarked  before  that  the  transition  was  facilitated  by 
the  belief  in  fate,  as  the  god  of  immutability,  to  whom  tlie  other 
gods  were  subordinated  more  and  niore  as  the  permanence  of 
natural  relations  was  revealed  by  accumulated  experience.  The 
irresistible  conviction  of  such  supremacy  was  the  original  and  un- 
disputed basis  of  a  new  mental  regimes  wliich  has,  at  this  day,  be- 
come complete  for  tlie  highest  order  of  minds.    The  mode  of  transi- 
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tion  can  not  be  questioned  if  we  consider  that  the  Providence  of 
the  monotlieists  is  nothing  else  than  the  Fate  of  the  polytheists, 
gradually  inheriting  and  absorbing  the  prerogatives  of  all  tlie  other 
deities,  and  only  assuming  a  more  determinate  and  concrete  char- 
acter, as  a  more  active  extension  succeeded  to  the  vague  and  ab- 
stract earlier  conception.  Absolute  monotheism,  as  presented  by 
metaphysical  deists, — that  is,  the  doctrine  of  one  supernatural 
being,  without  mediators  between  him  and  Man, — is  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, which  can  furnish  no  basis  for  any  religious  system  of  real 
efficacy,  intellectual,  moral,  or,  above  all,  social.  The  popular  idea 
of  monotheism  closely  resembles  the  latest  polytheistic  conception 
of  a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings,  subjected  directly,  regularly, 
and  permanently  to  the  sway  of  a  single  will,  b}'  which  their  re- 
spective offices  are  appointed  :  and  the  popular  instinct  justly  rejects 
as  barren  the  notion  of  a  god  destitute  of  ministers.  Thus  re- 
garded, the  transition,  through  the  idea  of  Fate,  to  the  conception 
of  Providence,  is  clear  enough,  as  effected  by  the  metaphysical  spirit 
in  its  growth. 

Besides  the  reasons  already  assigned  for  the  Greek  philosophy 
having  taken  the  lead,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  ready,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  accordance  of  tlie  spirit  of  doubt  and  intel- 
lectual decision  with  the  tendencies  of  the  contemporary  social 
state.  The  military  education  of  the  Greeks,  unprovided  with  an 
adequate  object ;  the  fluctuating  state  of  their  polity  ;  and  the  per- 
petual contentions  among  peoples  at  once  alike  and  mutually  re- 
pugnant,— were  all  predisposing  causes  of  the  reception  of  the 
metaphj'sical  philosopln%  which  in  due  time  disclosed  a  congenial 
career  to  the  Greek  mind.  It  could  never  have  obtained  a  footing 
in  Rome  while  a  single  clear  aim  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  the 
nation  ;  nor  did  it,  when  that  aim  was  accomplished.  When 
Home  was  mistress  of  the  world,  the  conflicts  of  Greek  i-hetori- 
cians  and  sophists  never  excited  more  than  a  factitious  kind  of 
interest. 

Fi'om  the  outset,  as  I  observed  before,  the  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy contemplated  some  sort  of  government  of  society  by  mind, 
under  the  direction  of  some  metaphysical  system  or  other.  This 
is  shown  bj'  the  convergence  of  all  manner  of  discordant  Utopias 
toward  the  same  end.  But  the  radical  incapacity  of  metaphysics 
■was  so  apparent  when  moral  philosoph}'  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  society,  that  it  became  necessar}'  to  draw  toward  mono- 
theism, which  was  the  centre  of  all  important  speculation,  the  only 
basis  of  the  needed  union,  and  the  only  fulcrum  of  genuine  spiritual 
authority.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  grandest  period  of  Boman  em- 
pire, the  various  philosophical  sects  were  more  theologically  inclined 
than  for  two  or  three  centuries  before,  busily  propagating  monothe- 
istic doctrine,  as  the  only  intellectual  basis  of  universal  association. 
As  science  was  then  only  nascent,  and  metaphysics  could  organize 
nothing  but  doubt,  it  was  necessary  to  recur  to  theology,  for  the  sake 
of  its  social  properties,  which  were  to  be  cultiviited  on  the  monotlie- 
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istic  principle.  The  Roman  sway  was  favorable  to  tliis  process, 
both  because  it  had  organized  wide  intellectual  coniniunication,  and 
because  it  exhibited  within  its  bounds  the  whole  collection  of  reli- 
gions in  all  their  barrenness,  and  thus  called  for  a  homogeneous 
religion  such  as  monotheism ;  the  only  one  which  offered  such 
dogmatic  generality  as  would  suit  all  the  elements  of  this  vast 
agglomeration  of  nations. 

The  social  aspect  of  this  revolution  (the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  except  the  one  in  progress)  also  shows  it  to  be  a  neces- 
sary result  of  that  combination  of  Greek  and  Roman  influence,  at 
the  period  of  their  interpenetration,  which  Cato  so  unavailingly  op- 
posed. The  fact  of  this  combination  throws  nnich  light  on  the 
division  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power,  which  appears 
paradoxical  till  its  causes  are  understood.  The  speculative  ambi- 
tion of  the  metaphysical  sects  impelled  them  to  aim  at  absolute  do- 
minion,— at  guiding  not  only  the  opinions  and  morals  of  men.  but 
their  acts  and  practical  affairs,  by  philosophers,  who  should  have 
become  supreme  in  authority.  It  was  yet  too  early  for  the  concep- 
tion of  a  regular  division  between  moral  and  political  government : 
neither  philosophers  nor  emperors  dreamed  of  it.  Thus,  philosophy 
was  in  perpetual,  though  latent  insurrection  against  a  political  sys- 
tem under  which  all  social  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
military  chiefs.  Its  professors,  the  independent  thinkers  who,  with- 
out any  regular  mission,  proposed  themselves  to  the  astonished  Ijut 
acquiescent  public  and  magistracy  as  intellectual  and  moral  guides 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  were,  in  their  very  existence,  a  germ  of 
future  spiritual  power,  apart  from  the  tetnpoi-al:  and  this  is,  in  a 
social  view,  the  mode  in  which  Greek  civilization  participated  in 
bringing  about  the  new  state  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Rome  graduall}^  conquered  the  woild,  nothing  was  further  from  her 
thoughts  than  ever  giving  up  the  system  which  was  the  basis  of 
her  greatness,  and  under  which  all  sacerdotal  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  military  chiefs :  and  yet,  she  contributed  her  share  toward  the 
formation  of  an  independent  spiritual  power.  It  happened  through 
her  finding  the  impossibility  of  keeping  together  portions  of  her 
empire  so  various  and  remote  by  any  temporal  centralization,  how- 
ever stringent ;  and,  again,  by  her  military  activity  passing  from  the 
offensive  to  the  defensive  state,  and  parting  off,  for  want  of  central 
aim,  into  independent  principalities,  requiring  the  advent  of  the 
spiritual  power,  to  unite  them  in  a  common  bond.  We  shall  see 
that  this  was  the  real  origin  of  the  feudality  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  third  way  was  that  a  universal  morality  became  necessary,  to 
unite  the  nations,  which  were  brought  forcibly  together  while  urged 
to  mutual  hatred  by  their  respective  forms  of  polytheism  ;  and  the 
need  was  met  and  satisfied  by  the  communication  of  those  higher 
and  more  general  views  and  feelings  which  the  conquering  nobles 
had  acquired  by  exercise  and  proof.  In  this  way  it  appears  that 
the  political  movement  had  as  much  sliare  as  tlie  philosophical  in 
causing  that  spiritual  organization  which  distinguished  the  iMiddle 
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Ages,  and  which  owed  its  attribute  of  generality  to  the  one  move- 
ment, and  that  of  morality  to  the  other. 

As  nothino;  was  fortuitous  in  this  ereat  revolution, 
but,  on  the  eontrarj',  every  leading  feature  migiit  be 
anticipated  after  due  consideration  of  the  conditions  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  may  be  interesting  to  obsei've  what  Roman  province  must 
be  the  scene  of  the  great  result  of  the  dualism  just  described.  It 
must  be  a  portion  of  the  empire  which  was  especially  ])repai'ed  for 
monotheism,  and  for  the  habitual  existence  of  an  independent  spirit- 
ual power.  It  must  have  an  intense  and  obstinate  nationality,  which 
would  make  it  suffer  under  isolation,  and  find  away  out  of  it,  with- 
out surrendering  its  peculiar  faith,  and  indeed  being  disposed  to 
propagate  it.  These  conditions  point  to  the  little  Jewish  theocracv, 
derived  in  an  accessory  way  from  the  Egyptian,  and  perhaps  also 
the  Chaldean  theocracy,  whence  it  probably  emanated  by  a  kind  of 
exceptional  colonization  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  the  superior  orders 
of  which,  become  monotlieists  by  their  own  intellectual  progi-ess, 
were  led  to  institute,  as  a  refuge  or  an  experiment,  a  monotheistic 
colony,  in  which  monotheism  preserved  a  difficult  but  avowed  ex- 
istence,— at  least,  after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes.  Before  the 
annexation  to  Rome,  this  anonuilous  people  was  only  the  more 
isolated  by  its  faith,  through  the  pi'ide  of  superiority  which  en- 
hanced, in  their  case,  the  superstition  of  exclusive  nationality 
proper  to  all  theocracies.  This  peculiarity  was  beneficial  to  the 
great  movement,  by  furnishing  the  first  direct  instruments  of  the 
universal  regeneration. 

This  view  seems  to  present  itself  naturally ;  but  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  our  analysis.  If  the  Jews  had  not  made  a  beginning,  some 
other  nation  would  have  offered  the  requisite  organs;  and  those 
organs  would  have  guided  the  advance  in  pi-ecisely  the  same  direc- 
tion, only  transferring  to  some  books,  now  probably  lost,  the  sacred 
chai-acter  which  is  still  attributed  to  others. 

The  slowness  of  this  immense  revolution  is  easily  accounted  for, 
if  we  only  consider  how  all  the  social  powers  of  the  poh'theistic 
7'egime  were  concentrated,  so  that  it  was  necessai-y  to  change  every- 
thing almost  at  once.  The  theocratic  elements  of  the  Roman  sys- 
tem were  once  more  in  the  first  rank ;  for  the  live  or  six  centuries 
which  intervened  between  the  emperors  and  the  kings  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vast  military  episode  in  the  long  period  projier  to 
ancient  tlieocracies  ;  and  the  sacerdotal  charactei",  which  had,  for 
that  interval,  been  effaced  by  the  military,  reappeared,  when  con- 
quest ceased.  With  the  re-establishment  of  the  \\\eoc.\-At\c.  regime^ 
now  much  weakened,  the  conservative  instinct  proper  to  it  revived, 
notwithstanding  the  instability  of  the  rulers  after  tiie  humiliation 
of  the  setuitorial  caste.  This  confusion  between  the  tempoi'al  and 
spiritual  power,  which  was  the  very  spirit  of  the  system,  explains 
why  even  the  wisest  and  most  generous  of  the  Roman  eir)pei-ors 
could  no  more  undei'stand  than  a  Chinese  empei-or  could  now,  the 
voluntary  renunciation  of  polytheism,  whicli  tlie^^  regarded,  and 
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feared  to  sanction,  as  a  demolition  of  their  whole  government,  till 
the  gradual  conversion  of  the  population  to  Christian  monotliei^m 
introduced  a  new  political  influence,  permitting  first,  and  then  re- 
quiring, the  conversion  of  the  leaders.  That  conversion  terminated 
the  preparatory  progression,  and  opened  the  new  system  by  a 
decisive  symptom  of  the  real,  independent  power  of  the  new  spirit- 
nal  authority  which  was  to  be  its  great  moving  force. 

Such  is  my  view  of  ancient  polytheism  as  a  whole,  contemplated 
in  its  intellectual  and  social  aspects,  and  examined  as  to  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  new  theological  phase  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
which,  again,  after  performing  higher  social  functions  than  its  )>red- 
ecessor,  is  making  way  for  the  advent  of  the  positive  philosojihy. 
In  the  examination  of  monotheism  to  which  I  shall  now  proceed,  I 
shall  be  obliged,  as  hitherto,  to  content  myself  with  proposing  my 
series  of  liistorical  views,  in  illustration  of  my  theory  of  human 
development;  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  supply  the  mass  of  histori- 
cal proof  which  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  limits 
of  my  work  for  me  to  set  before  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AGE   OF   MONOTHEISM. MODIFICATION   OF  THE   THEOLOGICAL    AND 

MILITARY    SYSTEM. 

When  Rome  had  united  the  civilized  world  under  her  sway,  the 
time  was  come  for  Monotheism  to  assume  and  complete  the  woi-k 
•of  preparation  for  a  new  and  higher  social  life.  The  intellectual 
decline  of  the  theological  philosophy  was  about  to  begin  :  but  it 
had  not  yet  attained  its  full  social  value:  and  this  action,  itiverse 
to  that  of  the  polytheistic  regime,  is  the  reason  why  we  should  con- 
sider its  social  qualities, — beginning  with  the  political,  before  ex- 
iimining  its  mental  attributes.  I  begin  with  the  political  because 
fin)Ugh  the  predominant  action  of  monotheism  is  moral,  its  moi"al 
efficacy  itself  has  always  depended  on  its  political  existence.  My 
task  will  be  shortened  by  a  new  facility,  which  will  attend  us  from 
this  point  onward, — that  of  attending  to  one  form  only  of  the  the- 
ological regiyne.  Hitherto,  we  have  had  to  separate  the  abstract 
•qualities  of  the  system  examined  from  the  various  modes  in  which 
they  were  realized.  Kow,  we  have  to  attend  only  to  Catholicism  the 
-the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  monotheism,  because,  while  ^*''''"- 
Mohammedanism,  the  Greek  faith,  and  every  other  form  of  mono- 
theism, presents  a  remarkable  general  conformity  wnth  all  the  I'est, 
it  is  the  Roman  Catholic  form  which  has  fulfilled  the  functions  of 
the  regvine  in  Western  Eui'ope :  and  it  must  tlierefore  be  tin;  single 
•object  of  our  examination.     I  prefer  tlie  tei'in  Catholicism  to  rli;.t; 
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of  Christianity,  not  only  because  it  is  more  distinctive,  but  because 
it  is  more  universal,  from  involving  no  name  of  any  individual 
founder,  but  comprehending  the  monotheistic  principle  without 
sectarian  limitation.  Every  one  knows  wliat  a  Catholic  is;  but  the 
wisest  man  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  a  Christian  is,  now  that 
the  title  belongs  to  all  the  thousand  varieties  which  separate  the 
primitive  Lutheran  from  the  pure  deist. 

As  the  chief  atti-ibute  of  the  political  sj'stem  of  monotheism  is 
the  introduction  of  a  spiritual  power  independent  of  the  temporal, 
we  must  first  examine  this  great  social  creation,  passing  on  after- 
ward to  the  temporal  organization. 

The  uniformity  of  belief  proper  to  monotheism,  and  enforced  by 
it,  admits  of  the  establishment  of  a  single  theological  system  among 
peoples  too  important  and  too  diverse  to  be  long  kept  together 
under  one  temporal  govermnent :  whence  such  a  consistence  and 
dignity  must  accrue  to  the  sacerdotal  class  as  affords  a  ground  for 
political  independence.  The  preparation  of  the  conditions,  begin- 
ning from  the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  power  with  the  Greek 
philosophy,  was  very  slow.  The  Greek  philosophy,  it  is  true,  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  power;  but  it  did  not 
contemplate  the  separation  of  the  temporal  power  fi'om  it:  hence 
it  merely  indicated,  as  every  Utopia  does,  the  social  need  of  the 
age,  and  prophesied  its  satisfaction  :  and  it  remained  for  Catholi- 
cism to  take  to  itself  whatever  was  true  and  practicable  in  all  other 
schemes,  dismissing  what  was  foolish  or  hurtful.  How  this  wa& 
done  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 

Principle  of  po-  Tliougli  intelligence  must  always  exert  a  powerful 
liticai  rule.  influence  ill  human  affairs,  and  though  a  certain  con- 
vergence of  opinion  is  necessary  to  all  association,  and  thei'efoi'e  to 
all  government,  such  supi'emacy  of  intellect  in  political  govern- 
ment as  the  Greek  philosophers  desired  can  never  be  more  than  a 
dream.  The  intellectual  life  is  feebler  than  the  affective  in  our 
organism,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said  ;  and  mental  superiority  is  too 
little  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  society  to  ob- 
tain an  immediate  and  practical  ascendency.  The  mass  of  man- 
kind, being  destined  to  action,  sympathize  most  with  oi'ganizations 
of  moderate  intelligence  and  eminent  activity.  The  genei'al  grati-. 
tude  also  waits  upon  services  which  satisfy-  the  sum  of  human  wants, 
among  which  those  of  the  intellect  are  very  far  from  holding  the 
most  conspicuous  place.  The  most  vivid  interest  and  the  most 
unqualified  gratitude  are  excited  by  practical  success,  military  or 
industrial,  though  such  achievement  requires  far  less  intellectual 
power  than  almost  any  theoretical  labors,  even  of  a  kind  very 
inferior  to  the  highest  speculations  in  art,  science,  and  philosophy. 
Though  these  speculative  services  are  the  loftiest  of  benefits,  and 
the  very  means  of  progress,  they  can  not  awaken  the  rapid  and 
ready  enthusiasm  excited  by  far  inferior  operations:  for  mental 
participation  in  them  is  too  i-emote  and  too  abstract  to  i)e  obtained 
orherwise  than   through  a  more  cr  less  difficult  analysis,  which  is- 
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not  favorable  to  sudden  fervor,  even  among  enlightened  men.  Even 
in  tlie  regions  of  science  and  philosophy,  the  most  general  concep- 
tions bring  less  honor  to  their  illusti-ions  creators  than  discoveries 
of  an  inferior  order,  as  an  Aristotle,  a  Descartes,  and  a  Leibnitz 
had  only  too  much  reason  to  know.     Tiie  value  of  such  men  is  not 
recoo-nized  till  their  mission  has  closed  ;  and  they  are  sustained  in 
their  labors,  not  by  an  immediate  supremacy  (which  would  be  sure, 
under  a  reign  of  mind,  to  be  seized  by  the  boldest  pretenders),  but 
by  their  secret  consciousness  of  their  intellectual  rank,  and  their 
instinctive  assurance  of  their  ulterior  influence  on  human  destiny. 
And  then,  again,   there  is  the  shortness  of  our  life,  on   which  I 
remarked  before  as  injurious  to  our  political  organism.     A  greater 
longevity  might  allow  a  better  social  classification  of  intellect,  by 
affording  more  time  for  the  recognition  of  choice  minds  ;  but  at 
present  the  cases  are  extremely  rare  of  thinkers  of   the  first  order 
being  appreciated  till  their  life,  or  their  genius,  has  passed  away. 
The  sacerdotal  sway  under  the  old  theocracies  may  seem  to  be  a 
contradiction  to  what  I  have  now  said  ;  but,  besides  that  the  case 
was  an  anomalous  one  which  can  never  recur,  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  system  can  happen  but  once,  we  must  remember  that  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  governing  power  showed  itself  in  a 
practical  form.     From  the  singular  concentration  of  functions  in 
the   priestly  caste,    their  speculative    labors,   which  were  seldom 
greater  than  occasion  required,  were  .professedly  and  complacently 
subordiiuited  to  practical  use,  whether  medical,  administrative,  in- 
dustrial,   or  any  other.     Thus  it  was  not    intellectual  superiority 
that  was  raised  to  supremacy :  and  it  could  not  be  so  in  a  society 
organized  by  the  hereditary  principle.     It  was  among  the  Greek 
philosophers  that  the  speculative  character  first  became  distinctly 
marked  ;  and  we  know  how  far  it  was,  amid  all  its  strenuous  efforts^ 
from  ever  obtaining  political  swa}'.     It  is  plain,  on  every  ground, 
that  the  real  social  office  of  mind  is  not  to  engi-oss  the  conduct  of 
life,  but  to  modify,  by  its  consultative  or  preparatory  influence,  the 
rule  of  material  or  practical  power,  whether  military  or  industrial  : 
and  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  philosophers  will  affect  an  order 
of  things  which,  being  natural,   must  be  most  in   harmony  with 
social  conditions.     The  direct  consideration  of  utility  is  so  narrow 
that  it  would  be  oppressive  and  dangerous  in  action  if  unmoditied  ; 
but  not  the  less  is  it  the  basis  of  all  sound  social  classification.     In 
social  as  in  individual  life,  judgment  is  more  necessary  than  genius, 
except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  a  new  elaboi'ation  or  special  ani- 
mation of  the  mass  of  social  thought  is  required.     Then  some  few 
eminent  thinkers  interpose  to  conduct  the  crisis,  and  set  forward 
the  ordinary  movement  again  for  another  long  period.     It  will  be 
seen,  if  we  inquire,  that  in  every  instance  of  the  appearance  of  an  j 
great  new  social  phase,  simple  good  sense,  after  having  given  place 
for  a  time,  quietly  resumes  its  social  sway  ;  and  the  more  fit  ab- 
stract speculation  is  to  conduct  such  crises,  the  less  adapted  is  it 
for  the  daily  direction  of  common  affairs.     Intellectually,  contem- 
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plative  minds  are  unprepared  for  special  and  pressing;  calls  on  their 
acriviry  ;  and  morally,  they  can  not  take  a  sufficient  interest  in  the 
obtrusive  and  detailed  reality  with  which  il  is  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment to  deal.     Again,  they  are  led   away   by  their  interest  in 
eume  special  study  from  that  consideration  of    the  whole  which  is 
the  first  attribute  of  good   government;  and  when   a  decision   is 
required  which  can  not  be  sound  unless  it  rests  upon  a  balance  of 
social  views,  the  philosopher  will  be  found  remotely  pursuing  his 
abstract  study  of  one  single  social  aspect.     The  very  few  who  are 
able  to  keep  the  whole  in  view  while  pursuing  their  own  order  of 
speculation  are  precisely  those  who  are  furthest  from  desiring  to 
rule  society,   because  they  best  know   how  mischievous   the  aim 
would  be  if  it  were  not  impracticable.     Mankind   can   not   there- 
fore too  eminently  honor  those  noblest  minds  which  devote  them- 
selves to  think  for  the  whole  race;  mankind  can  not  too  carefully 
cherish  these,  its    chief  treasures  and  adornments,  nor  too  eagerly 
support  their  functions  by  administering  all  possible  facilities,  and 
laying  society  open  to  their  vivifying  influence  ;  but  it  should,  at 
the  same  time,  carefully  avoid  committing  the   ordinary  direction 
of  society  to  men  whose  characteristic  qualities  render  them  essen- 
tially unlit  for  the  task.    We  must  remember,  too,  !iow  indispensa- 
ble constant  stimulus  is  to  this  least  active  part   of  human  nature, 
which  needs  opposition  to  rouse  it  to  work.     Mind  is  made  for  con- 
flict, and  not  for  rule,  and  it  would  sink  into  fatal  atrophy  from  the 
moment  when,  instead  of  liaving  to  modify  an  order  independent 
of  itself,  it  should  indulge  in  admiration  of  an  order  of  its  own  cre- 
ation and  appointment.     From  that  moment  it  would  follow  the 
conservative  course  of  theocratic  government ;  and  we  have  seen 
what  that  is.     It  is  needless  to  pomt  out  that  by  this  time  it  would 
not  be  the  first-rate  minds  that  would  be  in  the  seats  of  power,  but 
inferior  thinkers,  who,  with  the  lower  morality  wdiich  belongs  to 
tlieir  combined  intellectual  and  social  rank,  M'ould  use  their  power  to 
maintain  their  position.     Envying  and  hating  the  superiors  whose 
lionors  they  usurped,  and  repressing  the  mental  development  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  these  pretended  intellectual  princes  would, 
if  their  reign  were  possible,  teach  us  how  incompatible  with  order 
and  progress  is  a  nominal  reign  of  Mind.     If  the  ruling  powers  of 
tl»e  civilized  world  have  not,  in  fact,  systematically  hindered  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  human  mind,  it  is  (for  one  reason  among  others) 
because  they  did  not  suppose  mental  superiority  to  be  any  qualifi- 
cation for  political  rule,  and  were  therefore  not  afraid  to  encourage 
its  spi'ead. 

This  seems  to  be  a  long  digression  ;  but  I  have  pursued  it  de- 
signedly, not  only  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  called  for  by  some 
circumstances  of  our  times,  but  because  we  shall  find  it  a  valuable 
preparation  for  our  dynamic  studies,  saving  the  necessity  of  various 
elucidations  which  would  otherwise  be  called  foi-.  I  may  add  that 
it  may  obviate  some  natural  though  baseless  fears  of  a  sort  of  theo- 
cratic despotism,  such  as  might  otherwise  be  entertained  when  we 
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propose  the  idea  of  an  intellectual  reorganization  of  the  political 
system  of  modern  society.  It  enables  us,  on  our  return  to  our 
proper  historical  ground,  to  estimate  tlie  difficulty  wliich  tlie  mono- 
theistic system  had  to  surmount,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  foi-ming 
the  new  social  constitution  of  the  most  advanced  jiortion  of  the 
human  race.  The  great  political  problem  was  to  dis-  The  great  preh- 
eard the  dreams  of  Greek  philosophy  about  the  sov-  '®'"- 
ereignty  of  intellect,  while  satisfying  the  irresistible  desire  for 
social  ascendency  entertained  by  the  speculative  activity  of  a 
long  course  of  generations.  The  new  power  had  been  in  a 
state  of  latent  insurrection  under  the  Greek,  and  also  the  Ro- 
man 7'egime I  and  it  was  now  necessary,  under  ])ain  of  an  eternal 
and  fatal  conflict  between  the  men  of  action  and  the  men  of 
thought,  to  oi'ganize  some  ]iermanent  reconcilation,  which  should 
convert  this  vicious  antao^onism  into  a  useful  emulation,  assiirniniT 
to  each  great  force  a  share  in  the  political  system — a  participation 
independent  while  convergent,  and  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  prerogatives 
natui'ally  inherent  in  each.  This  was  the  vast  difficulty  encountered 
by  Catholicism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  admirably  surmounted  by 
means  of  that  fundamental  division  between  the  spii-it-  separation  of 
ual  and  the  temporal  authority  which  will  be  moi-e  and  tfmponii  pow^- 
more  recognized  as  the  greatest  advance  ever  made  in  ^'■• 
the  general  theory  of  the  social  organism,  and  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  superiority  of  the  modern  to  the  ancient  polity.  No  doubt  the 
solution  was  empirical  at  first;  and  it  was  not  till  long  afterward 
that  its  true  philosophical  conception  was  wrought  out  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  facts;  but  such  has  been  the  process  with  all  great 
political  issues,  because  a  rational  political  science,  qualified  to 
guide  and  enlighten  the  gradual  course  of  actual  operations,  has 
never  yet  existed.  The  cliaracter  and  efficacy  of  this  great  act  of 
progress  were  also  impaired  l)y  its  connection  with  the  provisional 
destiny  of  the  theological  philosophy,  even  then  on  the  decline : 
and  this  connection  is,  in  fact,  the  main  cause  of  the  repugnance 
which  modern  minds  are  apt  to  feel,  in  a  temporary  way,  toward 
the  distribution  of  power  which,  once  affected  under  any  foi-m,  will 
remain — wi,iatever  may  become  of  its  first  philosophical  basis — and 
]n-evail  even  in  the  minds  to  which  it  was  once  uiost  unacceptable, 
till,  philosophically  reconstructed,  it  becomes  the  grand  foundation 
of  modern  reorganization.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  theologi- 
cal aim  of  the  speculative  class  must  have  seriously  injured  their 
social  function  ;  because  their  intellectual  and  even  their  moral 
functions  must  have  been  insignificant  in  comparison  Avith  their 
charge  of  the  faith,  and  all  social  direction  of  minds  and  hearts  un- 
interesting in  comparison  with  the  salvation  of  souls.  Again,  the 
almost  indefinite  authority  possessed  by  the  exclusive  interpreters 
of  the  divine  will  and  judgments  were  favorable  to  abuse,  and  even 
vicious  usurpation,  such  as  was  only  too  congenial  to  ecclesiastical 
])ower,  through  its  natural  ambition,  and  the  vague  and  absolute 
character  of  its   essential   doctrines,  which   proposed  no   rational 
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limitation  of  the  various  kinds  of  human  authority.  These  evils 
liastened  the  decline  of  the  constitution  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  they  troubled  the  process  of  the  true  distribution  of  power  ; 
but  they  did  not  ruin  it.  They  did  not  prevent  its  aiding  the  con- 
temporary progression  of  the  race,  nor  its  establishment  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future  improvement  of  the  social  organism ;  these  being 
the  two  aspects  in  which  we  have  now  to  examine  it.  It  is  incom- 
patible with  the  limits  of  this  Work  to  give  such  an  account  of  the 
economy  of  the  Catholic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  could  con- 
vey any  idea  of  the  profound  admiration  I  entertain  for  it;  but  it  is 
the  positive  philosophy  •which  will  first  render  justice  to  this  great- 
est political  achievement  of  human  wisdom.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
examined  by  panegyrists,  who  were  necessarily  under  a  sort  of 
fanatcism  on  the  subject,  or  by  blind  detractors,  who  saw  nothing 
of  its  social  destination.  The  positive  philosophy,  as  free  from 
monotheistic  as  from  polytheistic  or  fetich  belief,  can  be  equally 
impartial  in  all  the  case,  and,  being  provided  with  a  theory,  can 
judge  of  the  participation  of  Catholicism  in  human  progress,  in  the 
way  that  iiistitutions,  like  men,  can  alone  be  truly  judged  :  that  is, 
after  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  principal  mission. 

We  have  seen  that  hitherto  morals  had  always  been 

Transposition  it  t  t    •       i  •  ^  •  mi  ^ 

of  morals  and  Subordinated  to  political  considerations.  Ihe  grand 
social  characteristic  of  Catholicism  was  that  by  con- 
stituting a  moral  power,  wholly  independent  of  the  political,  it  in- 
fused morality  into  political  government;  and  this  was  done  so 
naturally  in  the  course  of  human  progress,  that  it  has  survived  the 
decay  of  the  system  which  was  its  first  organ  ;  and  with  such  vigor, 
that  it  marks,  amidst  all  fluctuations,  and  more  than  any  other  char- 
acteristic whatever,  the  radical  superiority  of  modern  civilization 
over  that  of  antiquity.  From  the  outset,  this  new  power  took  up  a 
position  equally  remote  from  the  foolish  political  pi-etensions  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  the  degrading  servility  of  the  theocratic 
spirit,  prescribing  submission  to  established  governments,  while  sub- 
jecting these  governments  to  a  universal  morality  of  growing  strict- 
ness. Whether,  as  at  first,  under  Roman  sway,  or,  as  afterward, 
under  that  of  the  forces  of  the  North,  it  certainly  aimed  at  nothing 
more  than  modifying  by  moral  influence  a  pre-existing  and  indepen- 
dent political  power.  If  the  conflicts  between  the  two  powers  which 
abounded  so  much  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  duly  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  were  almost  defensive  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual 
power,  which  had  to  contend,  and  did  contend  nobl}^  though  often 
with  only  partial  success,  for  the  independence  which  was  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  its  mission.  The  tragical  story  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  with  a  multitude  more,  less  famous  in  history,  proves  that 
the  aim  of  the  clergy  in  such  conflicts  was  to  guard  their  choice  of 
their  own  functionaries  from  temporal  usurpation  ;  a  pretension 
which  must  be  admitted  to  be  legitimate  and  modest  enough.  Any 
rational  theory  about  the  boundaries  of  the  two  powers 

Function  of  each.  ,     .  •^  ^i  i  •        •     i      ^i      ^ 

must,  it  seems  to  me,  rest  on  the  general  principle  that 
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as  the  spiritual  power  relates  to  education,  and  the  temporal  one  to 
action,  the  influence  of  each  must  be  sovereign  in  its  own  depart- 
ment, and  only  consultative  in  that  of  the  other.  Thus,  the  function 
of  the  spiritual  power  is,  in  the  first  phice,  to  educate,  according  to 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  then  to  keep  up  and  apply,  in 
the  social  practice  of  individuals  and  classes,  the  principles  which 
education  had  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  tlieir  life.  As  to  still 
wider,  even  international  relations,  by  which  this  power  was  chiefly 
characterized  in  the  Middle  Ages,  they  were  simply  an  extension 
of  the  same  operation  to  peoples  so  remote  and  so  various  as  to  re- 
quire distinct  and  independent  temporal  government ;  and  which 
would  therefore  have  been  without  any  regular  political  connection 
if  the  spiritual  power,  equally  at  home  among  all  nations,  had  not 
employed  its  universal  privilege  in  arbitrating  in  all  their  disputes, 
and,  on  occasion,  promoting  their  collective  activity.  When  once 
we  have  summed  up  all  its  prerogatives  under  the  principle  of  Edu- 
cation, which  enables  us  to  take  a  single  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  vast  organism,  we  shall  be  so  far  from  imputing  to  the  Cath- 
olic power  any  serious  usurpation  of  temporal  authority,  that  we 
shall  admit  that  it  rarely  obtained  such  freedom  of  action  as  was 
essential  to  the  proper  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  even  in  the 
days  of  its  greatest  splendor, — from  about  the  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Through  all  obstacles, 
however,  Catholicism  fulfilled  its  great  provisional  office,  giving  to 
the  world,  by  its  mere  existence,  an  example  which  will  never  be 
lost  of  the  inestimable  influence  on  the  improvement  of  society  of  a 
genuine  spiritual  authority,  such  as  we  have  need  of  now,  and 
shall  obtain,  when  we  have  ascertained  an  intellectual  basis  for  it, 
more  direct,  broader,  and  more  durable  than  that  of  Catholicism. 

It  was  under  Catliolicism  that  the  speculative  class  The  speculative 
began  to  assume  the  character  assigned  to  it  by  the  '''''^^^■ 
immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  neither  engrossing  political  swav, 
as  in  theocracies,  nor  remaining  outside  of  the  social  organization, 
as  under  the  Greek  regime.  Henceforth  its  post  was  one  of  calm 
and  enlightened,  but  not  indifferent  observation  of  practical  life,  in 
which  it  could  interpose  only  in  an  indirect  manner,  by  its  moral 
iiTfluence.  Thus  placed  at  the  true  point  of  view  of  the  general 
economy,  beiitg  the  spontaneous,  faithful  organ,  and  the  natural 
adviser  of  its  needs,  it  was  eminently  adapted,  by  speaking  to  each 
in  the  name  of  all,  to  introduce  into  the  active  life  of  individuals, 
classes,  and  nations,  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  common 
good,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  effaced  amidst  the  diver- 
gences and  discordance  of  the  activity  of  the  age.  From  this  mem- 
orable period,  a  regular  division  between  theory  and  its  application 
began  to  be  established,  in  the  case  of  social  ideas,  as  it  had  already 
been,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  the  case  of  simpler  conceptions  : 
political  principles  were  no  longer  empirically  constructed  as  re- 
quired by  practical  urgency  :  social  necessities  came  to  be  wisely 
considered  in  advance  ;  and  a  legitimate  expansion  was  afforded  to 
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tlie  spirit  of  social,  and  even  of  political  improvement :  in  shorty 
political  action  began  to  assume,  in  its  intellectual  i-elations,  a 
character  of  wisdom,  extent,  and  even  rationality,  which  had  never 
existed  before,  and  which  would  have  been  more  nuirked  ah-eady 
but  for  the  mis/ortune  that  the  philosophy  involved  in  the  operation 
■was  the  theological.  Morally  regarded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  modification  of  the  social  organism  developed  among  even  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  nations  concerned  in  it  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
elevation  before  almost  nnknown  :  for  the  universal  morality,  thus 
established  by  general  conviction  outside  of  and  above  the  political 
sphere  of  action,  authorized  the  meanest  Christian  to  adduce,  on 
occasion,  to  the  most  powerful  noble,  the  inflexible  prescriptions  of 
that  common  doctrine  which  was  the  basis  of  obedience  and  respect ; 
an  obedience  and  respect  which  were  now  due  to  the  function,  and 
no  longer  to  the  person  ;  so  that  submission  might  henceforth  cease 
The  Catholic  ^o  be  scrvile,  and  remonstrance  to  be  hostile.  In  a 
system.  purely  political  view,  this  happy  regenei-ation  realized 

the  great  Utopia  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  in  all  that  was  useful 
and  reasonable,  while  excluding  its  follies  and  extravagances;  since 
it  constituted,  in  the  midst  of  an  order  founded  upon  biith,  fortune, 
or  military  valor,  an  immense  and  powei'ful  class  in  which  intellec- 
tual aTid  moral  superioi'ity  was  openly  entitled  to  ascendency,  and 
often  led  to  the  most  imminent  positions  in  the  heirarchy  ;  so  that 
the  same  capacity  which  would  have  been  disturbing  or  oppressive 
according  to  Greek  notions,  thenceforth  became  the  ordained  guide 
of  the  general  progress  :  a  settlement  so  satisfactory  that  we  have 
only  to  follow  its  lead  in  reconstructing  the  same  system  on  a  bet- 
ter ft)undation.  In  the  international  view,  we  can  not  but  perceive 
the  aptitude  of  the  spii'itual  organization  for  an  almost  indeiinite 
territorial  extension,  wherever  there  m\is  an  analogous  civilization 
admitting  of  a  S3'sttm  of  continuous  relations,  while  the  temporal 
could  not,  from  its  very  nature,  transcend  its  much  narrower  limits,, 
without  such  intolerable  tyi-anny  as  induced  its  own  destruction. 
The  papal  heirarchy,  in  fact,  constituted,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
main  l)ond  among  the  various  European  nations,  after  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  sway  :  and,  in  this  view,  the  Catholic  influence  ought 
to  be  judged,  as  De  Maistre  truly  remarked,  not  only  by  the  osten- 
sible good  which  it  produced,  but  yet  more  by  the  imminent  evil 
which  it  silently  obviated,  and  which,  on  that  account,  we  can  only 
inadequatelj'  appreciate.  If  we  measure  the  value  of  such  an  or- 
ganization by  the  Catholicity  from  which  it  derives  its  title,  we  shall 
find  that  it  allows  us,  better  than  any  other,  to  estimate  both  the 
superiority  and  the  imperfection  of  Catholicism  in  comparison  with 
the  system  which  preceded  and  with  that  which  must  follow  it. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Catholic  organization,  extending  to  India 
and  America,  embraced  an  extent  of  territory  and  population  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  Roman  dominion,  which  became  unmanage- 
able by  the  disjunction  and  remoteness  of  its  extremities  from  its 
active  centre;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Catholicism  could  incorpo- 
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rate  with  itself,  in  tlie  days  of  its  greatest  splendor,  only  a  sniall 
portion  of  tlie  civilized  world  ;  since,  before  it  was  matured,  the 
Moiiamniedan  monotheism  had  taken  possession  of  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  white  race  ;  and,  some  centuries  afterward,  the  Byzantine 
monotheism,  which  was  almost  as  unlike  it,  had  alienated  from  it 
for  ever  the  half  of  the  Roman  world.  These  restrictions,  so  far 
from  being  accidental,  must  be  philosophically  i-egarded  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  vague  and  arljitrary  character  of 
theological  belief,  which,  while  laboriously  organizing  a  dangerous 
but  temporary  intellectual  repression,  could  never  occasion  a  satis- 
factory mental  convergence  among  numerous  and  remote  peoples, 
which  can  enter  into  durable  communion  only  through  a  purely 
positive  philosophy,  amidst  any  possible  elevation  of  the  human  race. 

Having  thus  ascertained,  the  social  destination  of  the  Catholic 
power,  we  tnust  next  briefly  review  the  conditions  of  that  action  by 
which  it  achieved  the  moral  results  that  remain  imperishable  after 
the  decay  of  its  intellectual  basis. 

These  conditions  naturally  divide  themselves  into  the  Ecclesiastical 
two  classes  of  statical  and  dynamical  conditions;  the  "rgauizatiou. 
first  class  relating  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy; and  the  other  to  the  accoin[)lisliment  of  its  destination. 
Taking  the  statical  conditions  first — we  can  not  Ije  surprised  at 
the  universal  political  ascendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  superior  as  it  was  to  all  that  surrounded  it^ 
aTid  to  all  that  had  preceded  it.  Directly  based  upon  intellectual 
and  moral  desert,  at  once  flexible  and  stable,  connected  in  all  its 
chief  parts,  without  repressing  the  j)roper  activity  of  any,  this  ad- 
mirable hierarchy  could  not  but  inspire  in  the  humblest  of  its  wor- 
thy members  a  sense  of  superiority,  just,  though  sometimes  too 
haughty,  toward  the  ruder  organisms  with  which  it  was  at  first 
connected,  and  which  rested  chiefly  on  birth,  modified  by  fortune  or 
military  ability.  When  it  took  its  true  form,  the  Catholic  organ- 
ization, on  the  one  hand,  extended  the  elective  principle  by  admit- 
ting to  choice  of  office  the  whole  of  society,  the  lowest  Elective  princi- 
ranks  of  which  have  supplied  cardinals,  and  even  popes  ;  p'"- 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  advanced  the  nature  of  this  political 
principle  by  reversing  the  order  of  election,  by  causing  the  superi- 
ors to  be  chosen  by  the  inferiors.  The  characteristic  method  of 
election  to  the  supreme  spiritual  dignity  must  ever,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom,  in  which  the 
guarantees  of  stability  and  due  preparation  must  be  more  secure 
than  they  could  be  by  the  empirical  expedient  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion, while  the  soundness  of  the  choice  must  be  favored  botli  by  the 
superior  wisdom  of  the  well-adapted  electors,  and  by  the  careful 
encouragement  given  to  the  capacity,  wherever  found,  for  ecclesi- 
astical I'ule,  proved  by  an  active  noviciate  ;  these  collective  precau- 
tions being  in  full  accordance  with  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
eminent  function  which  Catholic  philosophers  have  ever  justly 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  their  ecclesiastical  system. 
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We  must  also  recognise  the  political  bearing  of  the  monastic 
institutions,  which,  apart  from  their  intellectual  services,  certainly 
wei'e  one  of  the  most  indispensable  elements  of  tlie  vast  organism. 
Monastic  institu-A'^'ising  out  of  the  Urgent  need  which,  in  the  early  days 
tions.  ^f  Catholicism,  was  felt  by  contemplative  minds  to  dis- 

engage themselves  from  the  excessive  dissipation  and  corruption  of 
contemporary  society,  these  special  institutions,  wliich  we  now  know 
chiefl}^  through  the  abuses  of  their  declining  period,  were  the  cradle 
wlience  issued  by  anticipation  the  chief  Christian  conceptions,  dog- 
matic and  practical.  Their  discipline  became  afterward  the  per- 
manent apprenticeship  of  the  speculative  class,  and  the  foundation 
whence  issued  the  reformation  of  orders ;  a  provision  for  the  bene- 
ficial exercise  of  political  genius  which  it  has  been  impossible  to 
appreciate,  since  the  inevitable  decay  of  this  vast  provisional  sys- 
tem of  spiritual  organization.  It  is  clear  that  the  Catliolic  system 
could  not  have  preserved,  among  its  European  relations,  the  attri, 
bute  of  generality,  secure  from  absorption  by  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality inherent  in  its  local  clergy,  if  these  contemplative  train-bands, 
who  were  placed  by  their  very  nature  at  the  universal  point  of  view- 
had  not  been  for  ever  reproducing  direct  thought,  while  exhibiting 
an  example  of  independence  which  thereby  became  more  generally 
practicable. 

Special  educa-  The  cllicf  COuditioU  of  cfficaCy  COmmOU  to  all  the  po- 
tion of  the  clergy.  jjticjj  qualities  of  the  Catholic  constitution  was  the 
powerful  special  education  of  the  Clergy,  which  rendered  the  eccle- 
siastical genius  habitually  superior  to  every  other,  not  only  in 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  but  in  political  aptitude.  The  modern  de- 
fenders of  Catholicism,  while  proving  that  this  education  was  al\va3'S 
kept  up  to  the  most  advanced  point  of  general  philosophy,  have 
overlooked  the  importance  of  the  introduction  into  that  education 
of  the  new  element  of  History,  which,  at  least  in  the  form  of  tlie 
liistory  of  the  Cliurch,  became  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  study.  If 
we  consider  the  filiation  which  connected  Catholicism  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  Roman,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Greek  Teghne^  and 
even  through  Judaism,  with  the  most  ancient  theocracies;  and  again, 
if  we  remember  its  continuous  intervention  in  all  great  human  affairs, 
we  shall  see  that,  from  the  time  of  its  full  maturity  under  the  great 
Hildebrand,  the  history  of  the  Church  was  a  kind  of  fundamental 
liistory  of  Immanity,  in  its  social  aspect.  Whatever  was  narrow  in 
this  view  was  compensated  for  by  the  unity  of  conception  and  com- 
position which  belonged  to  it,  and  which  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise obtained  :  so  that  it  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  philosophi- 
cal origin  of  universal  historical  speculation  is  due  to  the  genius  of 
modern  Catholicism.  Taking  for  granted  the  political  superiority 
which  must  have  belonged  to  disciplined  and  meditative  thinkers  in 
the  midst  of  an  ignorant  temporal  aristocracy,  wlio  cared  for  noth- 
ing else  in  history  than  the  genealogy  of  their  houses,  or  some  pro- 
vincial or  national  chronicles,  we  may  further  admit  that  the  pre- 
rogative still  rests  where  it  did,  for  want  of  being  claimed  by  any 
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other  body.  Amidst  the  intellectual  and  social  decay  of  Catholi- 
cism, we  shall  probably  find,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  its  hierarchy, 
more  minds  than  we  can  find  elsewhere  which  are  capable  of  as- 
suming the  true  point  of  view  of  human  affairs  as  a  whole,  though 
the  political  destruction  of  their  corporation  prevents  their  mani- 
festing, or  perhaps  cultivating  the  quality. 

One  more  quality  of  their  political  philosophy,  hitherto  Restriction  of 
unnoticed,  remains  to  be  pointed  out ; — I  mean  the  dis-  '"^P'rauon. 
cipline  by  which  Catholicism,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  dimin- 
ished the  political  dangers  of  the  religious  spirit  by  restricting  more 
and  more  that  right  of  supernatural  inspiration  which  no  theological 
system  can  dispense  with  entirely,  but  which  the  Catholic  organiza- 
tion reduced,  and  shackled  by  wise  and  powerful  ordinances,  the 
importance  of  which  can  be  understood  only  by  a  comparison  with 
the  preceding,  and  in  some  sort,  with  the  following  state.  Poly- 
theism was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  deity  to  protect  some  inspiration 
or  other ;  and  though  monotheism  reduced  its  extent,  and  modified 
its  exercise,  it  still  allowed  a  dangerous  scope  to  inspiration,  as  we 
see  by  the  case  of  the  Jews,  among  whom  prophets  and  seers 
abounded,  and  had  even  a  certain  recognized  though  irregular  func- 
tion. Catholicism,  as  the  organ  of  a  more  advanced  state,  repre- 
sented the  privilege  of  inspiration  as  eminently  exceptional,  limit- 
ing it  to  instances  more  and  more  serious,  to  fewer  and  fewer  chosen 
persons,  at  more  and  more  distant  intervals,  and  subjecting  it  to 
tests  of  growing  severity  ;  and  it  reached  its  last  degree  of  possible 
restriction  when  divine  communications  were  generally  reserved  for 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  exclusively.  This  papal  infal- 
libility, which  has  been  regarded  as  such  a  reproach  to  Catholicism, 
was  thus,  in  fact,  a  great  intellectual  and  social  advance.  As  De 
Maistre  observed,  it  was  simply  the  religious  condition  of  the  final 
jurisdiction,  without  which  society  would  have  been  forever  troubled 
b\^  the  inexhaustible  disputes  generated  by  such  vague  doctrines. 
It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  thoughtful  observer  that  we  find  here  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  great  proposition  of  historical  philosophy 
before  laid  down,  that,  in  the  passage  from  polytheism  to  monothe- 
ism, the  religious  spirit  underwent  an  intellectual  decline;  for  we 
find  Catholicism  constantly  employed  in  actual  life  in  extending  the 
domain  of  human  wisdom  at  the  expense  of  that,  once  so  vast  of 
divine  inspiration. 

I  can  not  afford  space  to  dwell  on  the  special  institutions  of 
Catholicism,  however  great  their  importance  in  the  working 
of  the  organism  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  employment  of  a  kind 
of  sacred  language,  by  the  preservation  of  Latin  in  a  sacerdotal 
corporation,  when  it  was  no  longer  the  popular  language ;  a  means 
of  facilitating  communication  and  concentration,  within  and  with- 
out, and  also  of  putting  off  the  inevitable  day  when  the  spirit  of  in- 
dividual criticism  should  attack  the  noble  social  edifice,  whose 
intellectual  bases  were  so  precarious.  But  there  are  still  two 
eminent  conditions,  the  one  moral  and  the  other  political,  which, 
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witliout  being  so  essential  as  those  I  have  just  noticed,  are  yet  in- 
dispensably connected  with  Catholicism,  Both  were  ordained  by 
the  special  nature  of  the  period  and  the  system,  rather  than  by  the 
general  nature  of  the  spiritual  organization  :  a  distinction  which  is 
important  to  their  clearness  and  relevancy  in  this  place.  They 
are,  the  institution  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  and  tlie  annexation  of 
a  temporal  principality  to  the  centre  of  spiritual  authority,  in  order 
to  secure  its  European  independence. 

Ecclesiastical  The  iustitutiou  of  ecclcsiastical  celibacy,  long  re- 
oeiibacy.  pressed,  but  at  length  established  by  the  powerful  II il- 

debrand,  has  ever  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  essential  bases 
of  sacerdotal  discipline.  Its  favorable  influence  on  the  perfornumce 
of  spiritual  and  social  functions,  in  a  general  way,  is  well  under- 
stood ;  and,  with  regard  to  Catholicism  in  particular,  it  is  seen  to- 
be  necessary  to  the  common  discharge  of  the  chief  moral  ofKces  of 
the  clergy,  especially  confession.  In  apolitical  view,  we  have  only 
to  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which,  without  celibacy,  the  Catholic 
liierarchy  could  certainly  never  have  acquired  or  maintained  either 
the  social  independence  or  the  freedom  of  mind  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  great  provisional  mission.  The  hereditary 
principle  was  still  prevalent  and  in  vigor,  eveiywhere  but  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical organization;  and  the  clergy  would  have  been  di-awn  away 
by  it,  butfor  the  institution  of  celibacy.  Whatever  nepotism  tliere 
was,  was  exceptional  ;  but  there  was  enough  to  show  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence  if  the  division  of  the  two  social  powers 
liad  been  put  to  risk  b}'  such  a  transmutation  as  the  popes  found  it 
so  difficult  to  restrain,  of  bishops  into  barons,  and  priests  into 
knights.  We  have  never  done  justice  to  the  bold  and  radical  inno- 
vation wrought  by  Catholicism  in  the  social  organism,  Avhen  it 
superseded  tiie  hereditary  principle  in  the  priesthood,  which  was 
incorporated  with  the  social  economy,  not  only  of  theocracies,  but 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  among  whom  pontifical  offices  of  im- 
portance were  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  some  privileged  families, 
or  at  least  of  a  caste.  The  great  political  service  of  Catholicism  in 
aimino;  this  fatal  blow  at  the  system  of  caste  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
how  far  it  was  in  advance  of  the  society  on  which  it  had  to  operate. 
Yet  the  blind  opponents  of  Catliolicism  may  be  seen  to  confound 
the  Catholic  regime  with  the  ancient  theocracies,  while  repi'oaching 
it  with  that  ecclesiastical  celibacy  which  renders  pui'e  theocracy 
impossible  by  guarantying  a  legitimate  access  to  sacerdotal  digni- 
ties for  all  ranks  of  societ3\ 

As  for  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Head  of  the 
eig™ty'^%/*'^the  Cliurcli, — it  must  uot  bc  forgotten  that  the  Catholic 
°'^^^'  system  arose  at  a  time  when  the  two  powers  were  con- 

founded, and  that  it  would  have  been  absorbed  or  politically  an- 
nulled by  the  temporal  power,  if  the  seat  of  its  authoi"ity  had  been 
included  in  any  particular  jurisdiction,  whose  lord  would  presentl}', 
after  the  manner  of  his  time,  have  humlded  the  pope  into  a  soi't  of 
chaplain:  unless,  indeed,  we  resort  to  the  artless  supposition  of  a 
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iniraciilous  succession  of  Charleinai^nes,  sagacious,  like  liiiii,  to 
discern  the  true  spirit  of  European  organization  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  therefore  disposed  to  respect  and  guard  the  independence  of 
the  pope.  Though  monotiieism  favored  the  separation  of  the  two 
powers,  it  could  not  be  with  such  energy  and  precision  as  would 
enable  it  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  political  conditions :  and  of 
these  the  most  evident  and  important  was  the  possession  of  a  terri- 
torial sovereignty,  containing  a  population  which  might  be  provis- 
ionally sufficient  to  itself,  and  which  might  thus  offer  a  secure  ref- 
uge to  all  members  of  the  vast  hierarchy,  in  case  of  collision  with 
the  temporal  powers  which,  but  for  such  a  resource,  would  have  held 
them  in  close  local  dependence.  The  seat  of  this  exceptional  pi-in- 
cipality  was  hardly  a  matter  of  choice.  The  centre  of  the  authority 
that  was  henceforth  to  rule  the  civilized  world  must  be  in  that  one 
city  in  which  alone  the  ancient  order  merged  without  interruption 
into  the  modern,  by  means  of  the  rooted  habits  which  for  long  ages 
liad  directed  thither  the  social  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  human  race. 
De  Maistre  has  shown  us  how,  in  the  famous  removal  to  Byzantium, 
Constantine  fled  morally  before  the  Church,  no  less  than  politically 
before  the  barbarians.  Tiie  necessity  of  this  temporal  appendage 
to  the  supreme  spiritual  dignity  must  not  however  make  us  forget 
the  serious  evils  arising  from  it,  both  toward  the  sacerdotal  author- 
ity Itself,  and  for  the  portion  of  Europe  set  apart  to  be  this  jiolitical 
anomaly.  The  purity,  and  even  the  dignity  of  the  pontifical  char- 
acter were  compromised  by  the  permanent  incorporation  of  the 
lofty  prerogatives  of  the  papacy  with  the  secondary  operations  of 
provincial  government.  Through  this  very  discordance,  the  popes 
have  ruled  so  little  in  Rome,  even  in  the  most  splendid  period  of 
Catholicism,  as  to  have  been  unable  to  repress  the  factions  of  great 
families,  whose  disgraceful  conflicts  so  often  defied  and  injured  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  papacy.  Italian  ambition  had  at  first 
favored  the  papal  system;  but  in  this  way  it  helped  to  disorganize 
it ;  and  the  spiritual  Plead  of  Europe  is  now  seen  transformed  into  a 
petty  Italian  prince,  elective  while  his  neighboi-s  are  hereditary,  but 
occupied,  just  as  they  are,  and  even  more  than  the}',  with  the  pre- 
carious maintenance  of  his  local  dominion.*  As  for  Italy  at  lai-ge, 
lier  intellectual  and  even  moral  development  was  accelerated  by 
such  a  settlement;  but  she  lost  her  political  nationality  by  it:  for 
the  popes  could  neither  pervert  their  function  by  including  all  Italy 
under  their  temporal  rule,  in  defiance  of  Europe  ;  nor,  from  a  regard 
to  theirown  independence,  permitany othergreatltalian  sovereignty 
to  border  upon  their  territory.  There  was  no  more  deplorable  con- 
sequence of  the  condition  of  existence  that  we  have  just  reviewed 
than  the  political  sacrifice  of  so  valuable  and  so  interesting  a  part 
of  the  European  community,  which  has  been  fruitlessly  struggling, 
for  ten  centuries,  to  establish  a  national  unity  incompatible  with 
the  political  system  founded  upon  Catholicism. 

These  statical  conditions  of  the  political  existence  of  Catholicism 
*  Published  in  1841. 
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have  been  noticed  with  so  much  distinctness,  because  they  are  open 
to  misconception  when  the  pliilosophical  principle  of  interpretation 
is  not  hiid  hold  of.  The  dynamical  conditions  ma^'  be  moi*e  briefly 
dismissed.  We  have  little  more  to  consider  than  the  great  elemen- 
tary prerogative  of  Education, — using  the  word  in  the  large  sense 
before  assigned  to  it. 
Educational  I^  wc  wd'c  phllosoplucal  ciiongh  to  judgc  of  the  Cath- 
funcuon.  ^jj^  svstem  of  Universal  ministration,  not  by  the  back- 
ward character  of  Catholic  education  in  the  present  day,  but  by 
what  it  was  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  state  of  things,  we 
should  better  estimate  its  importance.  The  polytheistic  regime 
doomed  the  mass  of  society  to  brutish  stupidity  :  not  only  slaves  but 
the  majority  of  free  men  being  deprived  of  all  regular  instruction, 
unless  we  may  so  call  the  popular  interest  in  the  line  ai'ts  and  ob- 
servance of  festivals,  finished  off  with  scenic  sports.  Military  edu- 
cation, in  which  free  men  alone  could  share,  was  in  fact  the  oidy 
one  in  ancient  times  that  could  be  appropriately  organized.  Yast, 
then,  was  the  elementary  progress  when  Catiiolicism  imposed  on 
every  disciple  the  strict  duty  of  receiving,  and  as  far  as  possible,  of 
procuring  that  religious  instruction  which,  taking  possession  of  the 
individual  from  his  earliest  days,  and  preparing  him  for  his  social 
duties,  followed  him  through  life,  keeping  him  np  to  his  principles 
by  an  admirable  combination  of  exhortations  of  exercises,  and  oT  ma- 
terial signs,  all  converging  toward  unity  of  impression.  In  an  in- 
tellectual view,  the  philosophy  which  formed  the  basis  of  popular 
catechisms  was  all  that  it  could  be  in  those  times, — all  that  existed 
except  the  metaphysical  teachings,  which  were  radically  unfit,  from 
their  anti-organic  nature,  to  enter  into  general  circulation,  and 
which  could  only  have  engendered  a  prevalent  skepticism.  The 
rudiments  of  science,  discovered  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  were 
too  weak,  disconnected,  and  abstract,  to  enter  into  popular  education, 
even  if  they  had  not  been  repelled  by  the  spirit  of  the  system.  So 
far  from  the  Catholic  system  liaving  always  been  repressive  of  pop- 
ular intelligence,  as  is  now  most  unjustly  said,  it  was  for  a  long 
period  the  most  efficacious  promoter  of  it.  The  prohibition  of  the 
indiscreet  and  popular  use  of  the  Scriptures  was  a  logical  necessity 
imposed  by  the  viewof  givingan  indefinitecontinuity  to  monotheism; 
and,  injurious  as  are  the  intellectual  and  social  consequences  of  such 
a  prohibition,  it  can  not  be  philosophically  regarded  as  a  step  back- 
ward toward  theocracy :  for,  so  far  from  favoring  the  monopoly 
of  knowledge  and  power  which  distinguished  theocracy,  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  for  ever  laboring  to  imbue  the  whole  of  society  with 
whatever  knowledge  they  had  themselves  obtained.  This  was 
indeed  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  division  of  powers,  which 
left  no  other  sufficient  support  for  the  spiritual  authority  than  the 
intellectual  development  of  society.  Our  estimate  of  the  mental 
and  moral  operation  of  the  Catholic  educational  system  will  come 
in  better  hereafter;  and  our  ])resent  business  is  with  its  political 
opei'ation  only.     The  i>olitical  influence  of  the  priesthood  arose  out 
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of  the  natural  ascendency  wliicli  accrues  to  the  original  directors 
of  all  education  that  is  not  confined  to  mere  instruction;  an  im- 
mediate and  general  ascendencj',  inherent  in  that  great  social  office, 
quite  apart  from  the  sacred  character  of  spiritual  authority  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  superstitious  terrors  which  were  connected 
with  it.  Furnished  from  the  beginning  with  the  empirical  wisdom 
of  the  Eastern  theocracies  and  the  ingenious  speculations  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  the  Catholic  clergy  had  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  steady  and  accurate  investigation  of  human  nature,  individual 
and  social;  and  they  made  as  much  progress  in  it  as  M'as  possible 
by  means  of  irrational  observations,  directed  or  interpreted  by 
theological  or  metaphysical  conceptions.  Such  knowledge,  possess- 
ed in  the  highest  existing  degree,  was  eminently  favorable  to  po- 
litical ascendenc}',  because  it  naturally  and  at  all  times  constitutes 
the  chief  intellectual  basis  of  spiritual  authority  ;  all  other  sciences 
operating  merely,  in  this  relation,  through  their  influence  on  specu- 
lation that  regards  Man  and  society.  The  institution  of  Confession  is 
an  all-important  function  of  the  prerogative  of  Education.  It  is  at 
once  a  consequence  and  a  complement  of  it.  For  it  is  impossible, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  directors  of  youth  should  not  be  the  coun- 
sellors of  active  manhood  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  social  efficacy 
of  their  early  influence  should  be  secure  without  such  a  protraction 
of  moral  influence  as  would  enaljle  them  to  watch  over  the  daily 
application  of  the  principles  of  conduct  which  they  had  instilled. 
There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  decay  of  the  old  spiritual  or- 
ganization than  our  present  inability  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  a 
function,  and  to  feel  its  adaptation  to  those  primary  needs  of  our 
moral  nature,  effusion  and  direction,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
could  not  be  better  satisfied  than  by  the  voluntary  submission  of 
every  believer  to  a  spiritual  guide,  freely  cliosen  from  a  vast  and 
eminent  corporation,  all  whose  members  were  usually  fit  to  give 
useful  advice,  and  incapable,  from  their  disinterested  position,  of 
abusing  a  confidence  on  which  their  pei'sonal  authority  was  founded. 
If  such  a  consultative  influence  over  human  life  were  denied  to  the 
spiritual  power,  what  social  prerogative  would  remain  that  might 
not  be  more  justly  contested?  The  moral  of  effects  of  this  noble 
institution,  which  purified  men  by  confession  and  rectified  them  by 
repentance,  have  been  so  effectually  vindicated  by  those  who  under- 
stand them  best,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  any  elaborate  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  rough  and  ineffectual  discipline,  equally  pre- 
carious and  vexatious,  by  which  the  magistrate,  under  the  poly- 
theistic system,  strove  to  regulate  morals  by  arbitrary  precepts,  in 
virtue  of  the  confusion  of  powers  which  then  prevailed.  We  have 
to  regard  it  now  only  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  spiritual 
government,  furnishing  the  information  and  the  moral  means  with- 
out which  it  could  not  perform  its  social  office.  The  evils  which  it 
produced,  even  in  its  best  days,  are  attributable  less  to  the  institu- 
tion itself  than  to  the  vague  and  absolute  nature  of  the  theological 
philosophy  on  which  the  spiritual  organization  was  founded.     The 
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right  of  absolution,  almost  arbitrary  under  the  best  securities,  arose 
necessarily  out  of  this  position  of  circumstances;  and  no  remon- 
strances could  avail  against  the  practical  need  of  it;  for  without  it, 
a  single  serious  fault  must  have  perpetually  occasioned  despair,  the 
consequences  of  which,  to  tlie  individual  and  to  societ)',  must  have 
convei-ted  this  salutary  discipline  into  a  source  of  incalculable  dis- 
turbance. 

Dogmatic  condi-  From  the  political  estimate  of  Catholicism,  we  must 
tious.  next  pass  on  to   a  brief  review  of  its  dogmatic  condi- 

tions, in  order  to  see  liow  secondary  theological  doctrines,  M'ijich 
a])pear  to  us  socially  indifferent,  were  yet  necessary  to  the  political 
ethcacy  of  a  system  so  complex  and  factitious  that  when  its  unity, 
laboriously  maintained,  M\as  once  infringed  by  the  desti'uction  of 
any  one  of  its  component  influences,  the  disorganization  of  the  whole 
was,  however  gradual,  absolutely  inevitable. 

The  amount  of  polytheism  involved  in  Catholicism  was  as  small 
as  the  needs  of  the  theological  spirit  would  at  all  admit.  But 
there  were  accessory  dogmas  which,  derived  more  or  less  spontane- 
ously from  the  characteristic  theological  conception,  have  expanded 
into  means  more  or  less  necessary  to  tJie  fulfilment  of  its  destina- 
tion in  regard  to  social  progress.  We  must  notice  the  most  im- 
portant of  these. 

The  vague  and  variable  tendency  of  theological  conceptions  im- 
pair their  social  efficacy  by  exposing  the  precepts  the}^  supply  to 
perpetual  modification  by  human  ])assions:  and  tliis  difficulty  can 
be  met  only  by  an  incessant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  corre- 
sponding spiritual  authority.  Catholicism  had  no  choice,  if  the 
unity  of  its  social  function  was  to  be  preserved,  but  to  repress  the 
irreconcilable  outbreaks  of  the  religions  spirit  in  individual  minds 
by  setting  up  absolute  faith  as  the  first  duty  of  the  Christian, 
because  there  was  no  other  basis  for  moral  obligation  of  other 
kinds.  This  was  a  I'eal  advance  of  the  moral  interests  of  societ}' ; 
for  the  great  practical  utility  of  religion  in  that  age  was  that  it 
permitted  the  provisional  elevation  of  a  noble  speculative  body, 
eminenth'  adapted  during  its  ascending  period  to  dii-ect  the  opinions 
and  morals  of  mankind.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the 
dogmatic,  as  well  as  the  directly  political  character  of  Catholicism 
ought  to  be  judged  ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  seize  the  true  char- 
acter of  some  doctrines,  dangerous  no  doubt,  but  imposed  by  the 
nature  or  the  needs  of  the  system  ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  we 
understand  the  importance  foi-merly  attributed  by  so  many  supei'ior 
minds  to  special  dogmas  which  might  at  first  appear  useless  to  the 
final  destination,  but  which  had  a  real  bearing  both  upon  the  ec- 
clesiastical unity  and  social  efficacy  of  Catholicism.  Some  of  these 
dogmas  were  the  very  means  of  the  destruction  of  the  system,  by 
the  mental  and  moral  insurrection  which  thev  iirovoked. 

Dogmas  of   ex-    -r-'         •  11  i  i  •  "  c     i        /-.      1 

elusive    saiva-  ij  ov  mstaiice,  the  dogma  that  the  reception  of  the  Catli- 

olic  faith  is  the  sole  means  of  salvation  was  the  only 

instrument  for  the  control  of  theological  divergence;  but  this  fatal 
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declaration,  which  involves  the  damnation  of  all  heretics,  involun- 
tary as  well  as  wilful,  excited  more  deep  and  unanimous  indignation 
than  any  other,  when  the  day  of  emancii)ation  arrived  ;  for  nothing 
is  more  confirmatory  of  the  provisional  destination  of  all  religious 
doctrines  than  their  gradually  leading  on  to  the  conversion  of  an 
old  principle  of  love  into  a  final  ground  of  insurmountable  hatred  ; 
as  we  should  see  more  and  more  henceforth  amidst  the  dissolution 
of  creeds,  if  their  social  action  did  not  tend  finally  toward  a  total 
and  common  extinction.     The  dogma  of    the  condem- 

.  1   •      1        1  1*1  1   •    1      ■  11  O^  ''°®  Fall. 

nation  of  mankind  through  Adam,  which  is,  morally, 
more  revolting  than  the  other,  was  also  a  necessary  element  of  the 
Catholic  philosophy,  not  only  for  the  theological  explanation  it 
supplied  of  human  suffering,  but,  more  specially,  because  it  afforded 
ground  for  the  scheme  of  redemption,  on  the  necessity  of  which 
the  whole  economy  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  based.  The  ^, 

■'  1  •  1        ■  1  ]     •     i       O'  purgatory. 

institution  of  purgatory  was  liappily  introduced  into 
the  social  practice  of  Catholicism,  as  a  necessary  cori-ective  of  the 
■eternity  of  future  punishment ;  for  without  it,  there  must  have  beeu 
either  fatal  relaxation  or  uncontrollable  despair, — both  alike  dan- 
gerous to  the  individual  and  society  ;  whereas,  by  this  intermediate 
issue  both  were  avoided,  and  the  religious  procedure  could  be 
exactly  adapted  to  each  case.  This  was  a  case  of  political  neces- 
sity ;  and  another,  yet  more  special,  is  that  of  the  as-  ofchrisfs 
signment  of  an  absolutely  divine  character  to  the  real  ^'^'""y- 
or  ideal  founder  of  this  great  system,  through  the  relation  of  such 
a  conception  to  radical  independence  of  the  spiritual  power,  which 
is  thus  at  once  placed  under  an  inviolable  authority  of  its  own, 
direct  though  invisible  :  whereas,  under  the  Arian  hypothesis,  the 
temporal  power,  addressing  itself  immediately  to  a  general  Provi- 
dence, must  be  less  disposed  to  respect  the  intervention  of  the 
sacerdotal  body,  whose  mystic  head  has  been  much  lowered  in 
rank.  "We  cannot  imagine,  at  this  day,  the  immense  difficulties  of 
every  kind  that  Catholicism  had  to  encounter  in  organizing  the 
separation  of  the  two  authorities  ;  and  therefore  we  can  form  no 
judp-ment  of  the  various  resources  required  by  the  struggle  ;  among 
which  resources  this  apotheosis  is  conspicuous,  tending  as  it  did  to 
raise  the  Church  in  the  eyes- of  monarchs  ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  rigorous  divine  unity  would  have  favored,  in  an  inverse  way,  too 
great  a  concentration  of  the  social  ascendency.  We  accordingly 
iind  in  history  a  varied  and  decisive  manifestation  of  the  obstinate 
predilection  among  the  kings  in  general  for  the  heresy  of  Arius,  in 
which  their  class  instinct  confusedly  discerned  a  way  to  humble  the 
papal  independence  and  to  favor  the  social  sway  of  temporal 
.authority.  The  same  political  efficacy  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  which,  intellectually  strange  as  it  oftheReai 
is,  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  preceding  dogma.  I'reseuce. 
By  it,  the  humblest  priest  is  invested  with  a  perpetual  power  of 
mirnculous  consecration,  which  must  give  him  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  rulers  who,  whatever  might  be  their  material   greatness,  could 
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never  aspire  to  such  sublime  operations.  Besides  the  perpetual 
stimulus  thus  administered  to  faith,  sucli  a  behef  made  the  minis- 
ter moi-e  absolutely  indispensable  :  wbereas,  amidst  simpler  con- 
ceptions and  a  less  special  worship,  teniporal  rulers  might  then,  as 
since,  have  found  means  to  dispense  with  sacerdotal  intervention, 
Worship.  ?"  condition  of  an  empty  orthodoxy.  If  we  proceeded 
from  the  dogma  to  consider  the  Catholic  worship  in  the 
same  way,  we  should  find  that  (apart  from  the  moral  instrumentiil- 
ity  in  regard  to  individual  and  social  action  which  it  affoi'ded)  it 
had  the  same  political  bearing.  The  sacraments,  in  their  graduated 
and  well-combined  succession,  roused  in  each  believer,  at  the  most 
important  periods  of  his  life,  and  through  its  regular  course,  the 
spirit  of  the  universal  system,  by  signs  specially  adapted  to  the 
character  of  each  position.  In  an  intellectual  view,  the  mass  of- 
fers a  most  unsatisfactory  spectacle,  appearing  to  human  reason  to 
be  merely  a  sort  of  magical  operation,  terminated  by  the  fulfilment 
of  a  pure  act  of  spirit-raising,  real  tliough  mystical ':  but  in  a  social 
view,  we  see  in  it  a  happy  invention  of  the  "theological  spirit,  su])- 
pressing  universally  and  irrevocably  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  polv- 
theism,  by  diverting  the  instinctive  need  of  sacrifice  which  is  in- 
herent in  every  religious  regime^  and  which  was  in  this  case  daily 
gratified  by  the  volutitaiy  immolation  of  the  most  precious  of  ima- 
ginable victims. 

What  I  have  said  may  suggest  some  conception  of  the  impoi'tance 
of  attending  to  the  dogma  and  worship  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
considering  its  operation  on  the  destiny  of  society.  The  moie 
Significance  of  closcly  WO  studv  Catholicism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
coufoversies.  ij^^tcr  WO  shall  "understand  the  interest  of  the^contro- 
versies  amidst  which  minds  of  a  high  order  b'lilt  up  the  wondei'ful 
organization  of  their  church.  The  indefatigable  labors  of  so  many 
scholars  and  pontiffs  in  opposition  to  Arianism,  M-hich  would  have 
destroyed  their  sacerdotal  independence;  their  struggles  against 
M;micheism,  which  threatened  the  very  basis  of  their  economj',  by 
substituting  dualism  for  unity;  and  many  other  well-knov.u/ con- 
troversies, had  as  serious  and  profound  a  j)Ui-pose,  even  of  a  ]K)liti- 
cal  kind,  as  the  fiercest  contests  of  our  time,  which  may  perhajis. 
appear  hereafter  quite  as  strange  to  philosophers  who  will  over- 
look the  serious  social  interests  involved  in  the  ill-conceived  ques- 
tions that  at  present  abound.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  ecclesi- 
astical liistory  will  confirm  the  suggestion  of  philosopliy  that  there 
must  liave  been  some  grave  meaning  in  controversies  pui-sued 
through  many  centuries  by  the  best  minds  of  the  time,  amidst  the 
vivid  interest  of  all  civilized  nations  :  and  there  is  truth  in  the 
remark  of  Catholic  historians,  that  all  lieresies  of  any  great  im- 
portance were  accompanied  by  serious  moral  or  political  error, — • 
the  logical  filiation  of  which  it  would  generally  be  easy  to  establish 
by  considerations  aiuilogous  to  those  that  I  applied  in  a  few  lead- 
ing cases. 

This  l)rief  sketch  is  all  that  my  objects  allow  me  to  give   of  tlie 
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spiritual  oi'gatiisni  which  was  gradually  wn-ought  out  through  a 
course  of  ten  centuries,  by  metliods,  various  but  united  in  aim,  from 
St.  Paul,  who  iirst  conceived  the  general  spirit  of  it,  to  Hildebrand, 
who  svstemized  its  social  constitution  ;  the  intermediate  period 
liaving  been  well  occupied  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  noblest 
men  of  whom  their  race  could  then  boast, — Augustine.  Ainbrosius, 
Jerome,  Gregory,  etc.,  etc, — whose  unanimous  tendency  to  the 
establishment  of  a  general  unity,  however  impeded  by  the  medioc- 
rity of  the  common  order  of  kings,  was  usually  supported  by 
sovereigns  of  high  political  ability, — such  as  Charlemagne  and 
Alfred.  From  the  spiritual  organism  we  may  now  pass  to  the  tem- 
poral ;  and  having  done  with  the  political,  we  shall  then  be  pre- 
pared for  an  analysis  of  the  moral  and  mental  character  of  the 
monotheistic  regime. 

Historical  interpreters  of  the  temporal  condition  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  apt  to  assign  afar  too  accidental  izationof  there- 
character  to  it,  by  exaggerating  the  influence  of  the  ^'"'^' 
Germanic  invasions.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  lii-st,  in  answer  to 
this,  that  the  condition  of  society  had  so  little  of  the  fortuitous 
about  it  that  it  might  have  been  actually  anticipated  (if  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  had  been  obtainable)  from  the  Roman  system, 
modified  by  the  Catholic;  and  that  the  feudal  system  The  Germanic 
would  have  arisen  without  any  invasions:  and,  again,  i^^^asions. 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  invasions  themselves  were  a  necessary 
result  of  the  final  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion.  After  our 
late  study  of  the  progressive  greatness  of  that  dominion,  and  of  its 
limitations,  we  easily  perceive  that  the  Roman  empire  must  be 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  great  oriental  theocracies,  which  were 
too  remote  and  too  incongenial  for  incorporation  ;  and  on  another 
side,  and  especially  westward,  by  nations,  hunters,  or  shepherds, 
who,  not  being  settled  down,  could  not  be  effectually  conquered  : 
so  that  about  the  time  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  the  system  had 
acquired  all  the  extension  it  could  bear,  and  might  soon  expect  a 
reaction.  As  to  the  reaction, — it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no 
real  conquest  M'here  the  agricultural  and  sedentary  mode  of  life 
does  not  exist  among  the  vanquished,  as  well  as  the  conqueroi-s; 
for  a  nomade  tribe,  driven  to  seek  refuge  by  removal,  will  be  for 
ever  passing  to  and  fro  between  its  refuge  and  its  old  haunts,  and 
the  return  will  be  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  gradualism  of  the 
process  of  dislodging  them  from  successive  territories.  In  this- 
way,  the  invasions  were  no  more  accidental  than  the  conquests 
which  provoked  them  ;  for  the  gradual  driving  back,  by  rendering 
the  conditions  of  nomade  existence  more  and  more  irksome,  ended 
by  greatly  quickening  the  transition  from  nomade  to  agricultui-al 
life.  The  readiest  method  was  to  seize  on  the  nearest  favorable 
and  prepared  territory,  whose  owners,  weakened  in  proportion  to 
the  extension  of  the  empire,  became  more  and  more  incapable  of 
resistance.  The  process  was  as  gradual  as  that  of  conquest,  though 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  otherwise  from  taking  into  the  account  none 
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but  tlie  successful  final  invasions:  but  the  truth  is,  that  invasion 
Lad  beojun.on  a  larije  scale,  several  centuries  before  Rome  attained 
the  summit  of  its  greatness;  though  its  success  could  not  be  of  a 
peiMiianent  nature  till  the  vigor  of  the  empire,  at  its  heart,  began 
to  be  exhausted.  So  natural  was  this  progressive  result  of  the 
situation  of  the  political  world,  that  it  occasioned  large  conces- 
sions, long  before  the  fifth  century ;  such  as  the  incorporation  of 
barbarians  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  the  abandonment  of  certain 
provinces,  on  condition  that  new  rivals  should  be  kept  in  check. 
Fledged  as  I  am  to  treat  only  of  the  advanced  rank  of  humanity, 
it  was  yet  necessary  to  say  thus  much  of  the  reacting  power,  be- 
cause from  it  mainly  the  military  activity  of  the  Middle  Ages  took 
its  rise. 

Bise  of  Defen-  Thougli  the  military  system  was  carried  on  through 
sive  system.  ^)jg  Middle  Agcs,  it  then  essentially  changed  its  char- 
acter, as  the  civilized  world  found  itself  in  a  new  position.  Mili- 
tary activity  lost  its  offensive  character,  and  assumed  that  defensive 
office  which  all  judicious  historians  point  out  as  the  characteristic 
•quality  of  the  feudal  system.  This  change,  powerfully  facilitated 
by  Catholicism,  was,  however,  a  necessary  result  of  antecedent 
■circumstances,  like  Catholicism  itself.  When  the  Roman  extension 
was  complete,  it  became  a  primary  care  to  preserve  its  dominions; 
and  the  increasing  pi-essure  of  the  nations  which  had  resisted  con- 
quest made  such  defence  continually  more  urgent  in  importance. 
Of  territorial  The  military  regime  must  thenceforward  undergo  that 
independence,  transformation  into  what  is  called  the  feudal  system,  by 
making  political  dispersion  prevail  over  a  concentration  which  was 
becoming  continually  more  difficult  as  its  aim  was  disappearing: 
for  the  dispersion  agreed  with  a  system  of  defence  which  required 
the  direct  and  special  participation  of  individuals;  whereas,  con- 
quest had  supposed  the  thorough  subordination  of  all  partial  move- 
ments to  the  directing  authority.  Then  was  the  time  when  the 
military  chief,  always  holding  himself  in  readiness  for  a  territorial 
defence  which  yet  did  not  require  perpetual  activity,  found  himself 
in  possession  of  independent  power  in  a  portion  of  territory  which 
he  was  al)le  to  protect,  with  the  aid  of  his  military  followers,  whom 
it  was  his  daily  business  to  govern,  unless  his  power  enabled  him 
to  reward  them  with  inferior  concessions  of  the  same  kind,  Mdiich, 
again,  might  in  time  become  susceptible  of  fui'ther  division,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  system.  Tlius,  without  any  Germanic  inva- 
sion, there  was,  in  tlie  Roman  system,  a  tendency  to  dismember- 
ment through  the  disposition  of  the  governors  in  general  to  ])reserve 
their  territorial  office,  and  to  secui'e  for  it  that  hei'editaiy  succes- 
^sion  which  was  the  natural  prolongation  and  the  most  certain  ])]cdge 
■of  their  independence.  The  tendency  was  evident  even  in  the  East, 
which  was  com])aiatively  untouched  by  invasion.  The  memorable 
concentration  wrought  by  Charlemagne  was  the  natural,  though 
temporary  result  of  the  general  prevalence  of  feudal  methods, 
achieving  the  political  separation  of  the  West  from  the  empire, 
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which  was  thencefortli  remanded  to  the  East,  and  preparing  for  the 
future  propagation  of  the  fiiedal  system,  without  being  able  to  re- 
strain the  dispersive  tendency  wliich  constituted  its  spirit.  The 
one  remaining  attribute  of  the  feudal  condition,  tliat  which  relates 
to  the  modification  of  the  lot  of  slaves,  was  another  result  of  the 
change  in  the  military  system,  which  could  not  but  occa-  slavery  become 
sion  the  transmutation  of  the  ancient  slavery  into  sei'f-  seifat-e. 
age,  which  was  consolidated  and  perfected  by  the  influence  of  Ca- 
tholicism, as  we  sliall  presently  see.  As  the  importation  of  slaves 
declined  with  the  decline  of  conquest,  and  Anally  came  to  an  end, 
the  internal  traflic  in  slaves  relaxed — their  owners  being  disposed 
to  make  an  hereditary  property  of  them  in  proportion  to  the  ditfi- 
culty  of  obtaining  new  supplies.  When  slaves  became  thus  attached 
to  families  and  their  lands,  they  became,  in  fact,  sei'fs.  Thus, 
whichever  way  we  look  at  it,  it  appears  that  the  feudal  system 
would  have  arisen  without  any  aid  from  barbaric  invasion,  which 
could  do  no  more  than  accelerate  its  establishment ;  and  thus  we 
get  rid  of  tliat  appearance  of  fortuity  which  has  disguised,  even  to 
the  most  sagacious  minds,  the  true  character  of  this  great  social 
change. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  temporal  characteristics  of  the 
feudal  system,  I  must  just  point  out  the  effect  of  the  spiritual  insti- 
tution in  preparing  for  it,  and  moderating  the  difficulties  of  the 
transition.  From  its  station  at  the  most  general  point  of  view,  the 
Catholic  authority  saw  the  impending  certainty  of  the  intervention  of 
■Germanic  invasions,  and  had  nobly  prepared  to  soften  "i*^ church, 
tlie  shock  by  means  of  courageous  missions  to  the  expected  inva- 
ders :  and  when  they  came,  the  northern  nations  found  awaiting 
them  a  powerful  clergy  ready  to  restrain  theii'  violence  toward 
those  whom  they  vanquished,  and  from  among  whom  the  ranks  of 
that  clergy  had  been  recruited.  The  moral  energy  and  the  intel- 
lectual rectitude  of  the  conquerors  were  more  favorable  to  the  action 
of  the  Church  than  the  sophistical  spirit  and  corrupt  manners  of 
the  enervated  Romans  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  comparative 
remoteness  from  the  monotheistic  state  of  mind,  and  their  contempt 
for  the  conquered  race,  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  civilizing 
influence  of  Catholicism.  It  was  the  functions  of  the  spiritual 
body  to  fuse  the  respective  favorable  qualities  of  tlie  conflicting 
races,  and  to  aid  their  subsidence  into  the  system  which  was  to 
ensue. 

The  influence  of  Catholicism  on  each  of  the  three  phases  under 
Mdiich  the  great  temporal  change  to  the  feudal  system  presents  it- 
self is  evident  enough.  It  aided  the  transfoi'mation  of  offensive  into 
defensive  war  by  its  own  predominant  desire  to  unite  all  Christian 
nations  into  one  great  political  family,  guided  by  the  Church.  By 
its  intervention,  it  obviated  many  wars — actuated,  no  doubt,  by  a 
desire  to  prevent  all  diminution  of  its  autliority  over  the  militaiy 
chiefs,  as  well  as  by  the  principles  and  spirit  proper  to  itself.  All 
gieat  expeditions  common  to  the  Catholic  nations  were,  in  fact,  of 
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a  defensive  character,  and  destined  to  put  an  end  to  successive  in- 
vasions which  might  become  liabitual :  sucli,  for  instance,  as  the 
wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons  and  tlie  Saracens,  and,  at 
a  later  time,  the  Crusades,  wliich  M-ere  intended  ns  a  barrier  against 
the  invasion  of  Moliammedanism.  Again  :  Catliolicism  aided  the 
breaking  up  of  the  temporal  power  into  small  territorial  sovereign- 
ties, favoring  the  transmutation  of  life-interests  into  hereditary  liefs, 
and  organizing  the  relation  of  the  principles  of  obedience  and  pro- 
tection, as  the  basis  of  the  new  social  discipline.  Excluding  the 
hereditary  principle  in  its  own  structure,  it  countenanced  it  here, 
not  under  the  form  of  custom  oj*  caste,  but  from  a  deep  sense,  how- 
ever indistinct,  of  the  trne  social  needs  of  the  age.  Capacity  was 
the  title  to  power  in  the  Church.  On  tlie  land,  capacity  was  best 
secured  by  that  permanent  attachment  to  tlie  soil  and  to  local  tra- 
ditions which  secured  stability  at  the  same  time,  and  involved  the 
admission  of  the  hereditary  principle. 

The  training  of  the  local  ruler  must  be  in  his  home,  where  he 
could  be  specially  prepared  for  his  future  office,  form  his  ideas 
and  manners,  and  become  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  vas- 
sals and  serfs;  and  all  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  heredi- 
tary principle,  the  great  advantage  of  which  consists  in  the  moral 
preparation  of  the  individual  for  his  social  function.  In  regu- 
lating the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  feudal  tenure,  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  Catholicism  is  unquestionable.  It  wrought  by 
that  admirable  combination,  unknown  to  antiqnit}^  of  the  instinct 
of  independence  and  the  sentiment  of  devotedness  which  established 
the  social  superiority  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  exhibited  a  new 
spectacle  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  among  privileged  families 
"who  were  few  at  first,  but  who  served  as  a  type  to  all  classes,  as 
they  successively  emerged  into  freedom.  Again  :  Catholicism  in- 
fluenced the  transmutation  of  slavery  into  serfage.  The  tendency 
of  monotheism  to  modify  slavery  is  visible  even  in  Mohammedan- 
ism, notwithstanding  the  confusion  between  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  power  Mdiich  it  still  involves.  It  is  therefore  eminently 
conspicuous  in  the  Catholic  system,  which  interposes  a  salutaiy 
spiritual  authority  between  the  master  and  his  slave,  or  the  lord 
and  his  serf ;  an  authority  which  is  equally  respected  by  both,  and 
which  is  continually  disposed  to  keep  them  up  to  their  mutual  duty. 
Traces  of  this  influence  may  be  observed  even  now,  thi-ough  a  com- 
parison of  negro  slavery  in  Protestant  and  Catholic  America ;  the 
superiority  of  the  lot  of  the  negro  in  the  latter  case  being  a  matter 
of  constant  remark  by  impartial  investigators,  though  unhappily  the 
Komish  clergy  are  not  clear  of  participation  in  this  gi'eat  modern 
error,  so  repugnant  to  its  whole  doctrine  and  constitution.  From 
the  earliest  days,  the  Catholic  power  has  tended,  everywhere  and 
always,  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which,  when  the  system  of  con- 
quest had  closed,  was  no  longer  a  necessary  condition  of  political 
existence,  and  became  a  mere  hindei'ance  to  social  development; 
and  not  the  less  because  this  tendency  has  been   disguised  and  al- 
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most  annulled,  on  occasion,  through  certain  obstacles  peculiar  to  a 
few  Catholic  nations. 

These  three  characteristics  of  the  temporal  organiza-  institution  of 
tion  of  the  Middle  Ages  seemed  to  be  summed  up  in  the  cinvairy. 
institution  of  Chivalry.  Whatever  were  the  abuses  attendant  upon 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  its  eminent  social  utility  during  an  inter- 
val when  the  central  power  was  as  yet  inadequate  to  tlie  direct  reg- 
ulation of  internal  order  in  so  new  a  state  of  society.  Thougii 
Mohammedanism  had,  even  before  the  Crusades,  originated  some- 
thing like  the  noble  associations  by  which  Chivalry  affords  a  natural 
correctiveof  insufficient  individual  protection,  itiscertain  that  their 
free  rise  is  attributable  to  the  Middle  Age  spirit ;  and  we  discern  in 
it  the  wisdom  of  Catholicism  converting  a  mere  means  of  military 
education  into  a  powerful  social  instrumentality.  Tiie  superiority 
of  merit  to  birth,  and  even  to  the  highest  authority,  which  was  a 
principle  of  tliese  affiliations,  is  quite  in  the  Catholic  spirit.  We 
must  however  bear  in  mind  the  dangers  involved  in  this  institution, 
and  especially  the  peril  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  regime 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  Crusades  created  those  exceptional  or- 
ders of  European  chivalry  which  united  the  monastic  to  the  military 
character,  for  the  purposes  of  their  enterprise.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, this  union  of  qualities  bred  a  monstrous  ambition,  which 
dreamed  of  that  very  concentration  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
that  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  been  occupied  in  dissolving.  The 
Templars,  for  instance,  were  instinctively  formed  into  a  kind  of  con- 
spiracy against  royalty  and  the  papacy  at  once  ;  and  kings  and 
popes  had  to  lay  aside  their  disputes  and  unite  for  the  destruction 
of  their  common  foe.  This  was,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  serious 
political  danger  that  social  oider  had  to  encounter  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  That  social  order  was,  in  fact,  so  remarkably  correspondent 
wirh  the  contemporary  civilization,  that  it  sustained  itself  by  its 
own  weight  as  long  as  the  correspondence  lasted. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  feudal  system  to  be,  in  a  tem-opp,.ationof  the 
poral  sense,  the  cradle  of  modern  society.  It  set  soci- ^®"'''*^  ^y*'®'"- 
ery  forward  toward  the  great  aim  of  the  whole  European  polity — 
rlie  gradual  transformation  of  the  military  into  the  industrial  life. 
Military  activity  was  then  employed  as  a  barrier  to  the  spirit  of 
invasion,  which,  if  not  so  cheeked,  would  have  stopped  the  social 
progress;  and  the  result  was  obtained  when,  at  length,  the  peoples 
of  the  North  and  East  were  compelled  by  their  inability  to  find 
settlements  elsewhere,  to  undergo  at  home  their  final  transition  to 
agricultural  and  stationary  life,  morally  guaranteed  by  their  conver- 
sion to  Catholicism.  Thus  the  progression  which  the  Roman  sys- 
tem had  started  was  carried  on  by  the  feudal  system.  The  Roman 
assimilated  civilized  nations;  and  the  feudal  consolidated  that 
union  by  urging  barbarous  peoples  to  civilize  themselves  also.  The 
feudal  system,  regarded  as  a  whole,  took  up  war  at  its  defensive 
stage,  and,  having  sufficiently  developed  it,  left  it  to  perish,  for 
want  of  material  and  object.     Within  national  limits  its  influence 
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liad  the  same  tendency,  both  by  restricting  military  activity  to  a 
diminishing  caste,  whose  protective  authority  became  compatible- 
with  the  industrial  progress  of  the  nascent  working  class,  and  by 
modifying  the  warlike  character  of  the  chiefs  themselves,  which 
gradnalU'  changed  from  that  of  defender  to  that  of  proprietor  of 
territory,  in  preparation  for  becoming  by-and-by  the  mere  dictator 
of  vast  agricultural  enterprise,  unless  indeed  it  should  degenerate 
into  that  of  Courtier.  The  great  universal  tendency,  in  short,  of 
the  economy  was  to  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  and  serfage,  and 
afterward,  the  civil  emancipation  of  the  industrial  class,  when  the 
time  of  fitness  should  arrive. 

From  the  political,  I  next  proceed  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
monotheistic  regime. 

Morality  under  ^^  ^hc  soclal  establishment  of  universal  morality  was 
Catholicism.  ^j^g  chief  destination  of  Catiiolicism,  some  may  wonder 
that  I  did  not  take  up  my  present  topic  at  the  close  of  my  account 
of  the  Catholic  oi-ganization,  without  waiting  till  I  had  exhibited  the 
temporal  order.  But  I  think  I  am  placing  the  subject  in  the  truest 
historical  light  by  showing  that  it  belongs  to  the  whole  system  of 
political  organization  proper  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  not  to  one  of 
its  elements  alone.  If  Catholicism  first  secured  to  morality  the 
social  ascendency  which  is  its  due,  feudalism,  as  a  result  of  the 
Rise  of  morality  I16W  social  situation,  introduced  precious  germs  of  a 
over  polity.  lofty  morality  peculiar  to  itself,  which  Catholicism  ex- 
panded and  improved,  but  without  which  it  could  have  had  no  com- 
plete success.  Both  issuing  from  antecedent  circumstances,  Cathol- 
icism was  the  active  and  rational  organ  of  a  progression  naturjilly 
occasioned  by  the  new  phase  which  human  development  had  assumed. 
The  military  and  national  morality  of  antiquity,  subordinate  to 
polity,  had  given  place  to  a  more  pacific  and  universal  morality,  pre- 
dominant over  polity,  in  proportion  as  the  system  of  conquest  became 
changed  into  one  of  defence.  Now  the  social  glory  of  Catholicism^ 
— a  glory  which  mankind  will  gratefully  commemorate  w^lien  all 
theological  faiths  shall  have  become  matters  of  mere  historical  I'e- 
membrance, — is  that  it  developed  and  regulated  to  the  utmost  a 
tendency  which  it  could  not  have  created.  It  would  be  to  exag- 
gerate most  mischievously  the  influence,  unhappily  only  too  feeble, 
of  any  doctrines  on  liumaTi  life,  to  attribute  to  them  the  power  of 
so  changing  the  essential  mode  of  human  existence.  If  Catholicism 
had  been  transplanted  untimely  among  nations  which  had  not 
achieved  the  preparatory  pi'ogress.  its  social  influence  would  not 
have  been  sustained  by  the  moral  efiicacy  which  distinguished  it  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Mohammedanism  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Its 
morality,  derived  from  Christianity,  and  no  less  pure,  is  far  from 
having  produced  the  same  results,  because  its  subjects  w^ere  insuf- 
ficiently prepared  for  a  monotheism  which  was, in  their  case.far  from 
spontaneous,  and  altogether  premature.  We  must  not  then  judge 
of  Middle  Age  morality  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view, without  the 
temporal ;  and  we  must  moreover  avoid  any  attempt  to  give  prece- 
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dence  to  either  element,  each  being  indispensable,  and  the  two 
therefore  inseparable. 

A  great  error  of  the  metaphysical  school  is  that  of  attributing 
the  moral  efficacy  of  Catholicism  to  its  doctrine  alone,  apart  from 
its  organization,  which  is  indeed  supposed  to  have  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. It  is  enough,  in  answer  to  this,  to  refer  to  what  I  have 
already  said  of  the  action  of  the  Catholic  oriranization,  and  to 
the  moral  inefficacy  of  Mohammedanism,  and  of  Greek  or  Byziinrinc 
Catholicism,  which,  with  abundance  of  doctrinal  power,  have  social- 
ly failed  for  want  of  a  spiritual  organization.  Like  them,  Cathol- 
icism would  have  produced  its  morality  in  feeljle  formulas  and 
superstitious  practices,  suitable  to  the  vague  and  unconnected  char- 
acter of  theological  doctrine,  if  it  had  not  provided  for  the  constant 
active  intervention  of  an  independent  and  organized  spiritual  power, 
which  constituted  the  social  value  of  the  religious  system.  In  order 
to  estimate  what  this  operation  was,  I  will  briefly  consider  tii'st  how 
the  doctrines  of  Catholicism  wrought  in  a  moral  view,  apart  from 
their  corresponding  organization. 

The  most  important  question,  in  this  connection,  is  source  of  moral 
whether  the  moral  influence  of  Catholicism  in  the  Mid-  i"fl"'^"ce. 
die  Aijes  was  owina:  to  its  doctrines  heino-  the  orofuns  for  the  con- 
stitution  of  certain  common  opinions,  which,  when  once  established, 
must  have  permanent  moral  j)o\ver  from  their  universalitv ;  or 
whether,  according  to  the  popular  view,  the  results  are  ascribable 
to  persoiud  hope,  and  yet  more,  fear,  with  regard  to  a  future  life^ 
which  Catholicism  applied  itself  to  co-ordinate  and  fortify  more 
completely  than  any  other  religion  has  ever  attempted  to  do,  pi-e- 
cisely  by  avoiding  all  dogma  on  the  subject,  and  leaving  every  one's 
imngination  to  create  there  wards  and  punishments  whicli  would  be 
most  effectual  in  his  case.  The  question  can,  it  is  obvious,  be  de- 
cided otdy  by  observation  of  exceptional  cases,  in  which  general 
opinion  and  religions  precepts  are  in  opposition  ;  for,  when  they 
co-operate,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  much  influence  to  assign  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  Rare  as  are  these  exceptional  cases,  "there 
are  enough  in  every  age  of  Catholicism  to  satisfy  us  in  regard  to  the 
great  axiom  of  social  statics, — that  public  prejudices  are  habitually 
more  active  than  religious  precepts,  when  any  antagonism  arises 
between  these  two  moral  forces,  which  are  usually  found  conveigent. 
The  instance  adduced  by  Condorcet — that  of  the  duel — appears  to 
me  sufficiently  decisive.  This  custom,  imposed  by  military  morals, 
induced  pious  knights  to  brave  the  strongest  religious  condemnation 
in  the  most  brilliant  ages  of  the  Church  ;  whereas,  at  this  day,  we 
see  the  duel  spontaneously  disappearing  by  degrees  under  the 
strengthening  sway  of  industrial  morals,  notwithstanding  the  entire 
practical  decay  of  religious  proiiibition.  This  one  instance  will 
guide  the  reader  in  his  search  for  analogous  cases,  all  of  which 
will  be  found  more  or  less  illustrative  of  the  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  brave  a  remote  danger,  however  fearful,  rather  than  im- 
mediate discredit  in  aflxed  and  unanimous  public  opinion.    It  seems. 
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at  first  sight,  as  if  nothing  could  counterbalaiice  the  power  of  reli- 
gious terror  directed  upon  an  eternal  future:  but  it  is  certain  that, 
by  the  very  element  of  eternitj^  the  threat  loses  its  foice  ;  and 
there  have  always  been  strong  minds  which  have  inured  themselves 
to  it  by  familiarity,  so  as  not  to  be  trammelled  by  it  in  the  indul- 
gence of  their  natural  impulses.  Every  continued  sensation  be- 
comes, by  our  nature,  converted  into  indifference;  and  when  Milton 
introduces  alternation  in  the  punishment  of  the  damned,  doomed 
"  from  beds  of  burning  fire  to  starve  in  ice,"  the  idea  of  the  Russian 
bath  raises  a  smile,  and  reminds  us  that  the  power  of  habit  extends  to 
alternation,  however  abrupt,  if  it  be  but  sufiiciently  repeated.  The 
same  energy  which  urges  to  grave  crimes  fortifies  minds  against 
such  a  future  doom,  which  may  also  be  considered  very  uncertain, 
and  is  always  becoming  familiarized  by  lapse  of  time  ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  people,  while  there  was  absolution  in  the  distance, 
as  there  always  was,  it  was  easier  to  violate  religious  precepts  to 
the  moderate  extent  their  character  of  mind  required,  than  to  con- 
front public  prejudice.  Without  going  further  into  this  kind  of  anal- 
ysis, we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  moral  power  of  Catholi- 
cism was  due  to  itssuitability  as  an  organ  of  general  opinions,  which 
must  become  the  more  powerfully  universal  from  their  active  repro- 
duction by  an  independent  and  venerated  clergy ;  and  that  personal 
interest  in  a  future  life  has  had,  comparatively,  very  little  influence 
at  any  time  upon  practical  conduct. 

The  moral  regeneration  wrought  by  Catholicism  was  begun  by 
the  elevation  of  Morals  to  that  social  supremacy  before  accorded 
to  polity.  This  was  done  by  subordinating  private  and  variable  to 
the  most  general  and  permanent  needs,  through  the  considera- 
tion of  the  elementary  conditions  of  human  nature  common  to  all 
social  states  and  individual  conditions.  It  was  these  great  neces- 
sities which  determined  the  special  mission  of  the  spiritual  power, 
whose  function  it  was  to  express  them  in  a  form  of  universal  doc- 
trine, and  to  invest  them  with  sanctity  in  real  life,  individual  and 
social ;  a  function  which  supposed  an  entire  independence  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  No  doubt,  this  beneficent  social  action  was  mucli 
impaired  by  its  connection  with  the  theological  philosophy, — by  the 
vagueness  withwhich  that  philosophyinfected  its  moral  prescriptions, 
— by  the  too  arbitrary  moral  authority  possessed  by  the  directing 
body,  whose  absolute  precepts  would  otherwise  have  been  imprac- 
ticable,— and  again,  by  the  inherent  contradiction  of  a  doctrine 
which  proposed  to  cultivate  the  social  affections  by  the  prior  en- 
couragement of  an  exorbitant  selfishness,  forever  occupied  with 
its  own  future  lot,  looking  for  infinite  reward  for  the  smallest  well- 
doing, and  thus  neutralizing  the  sympathetic  element  which  resides 
in  the  benign  universal  affection  of  the  love  of  God;  yet  these  great 
and  inevitable  evils  have  not  prevented,  but  only  impaired,  a  regen- 
eration which  could  not  have  begun  in  any  other  way,  though  it 
must  be  carried  on  and  perfected  on  a  better  intellectual  basis  in 
time  to  come. 
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Thus  was  Morality  finally  placed  at  the  head  of  social :  tocessities, 
by  conceiving  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature  as  means  subordinate 
to  the  great  end  of  human  life,  directly  sanctioned  by  a  universal 
doctrine,  properly  erected  into  a  type  of  all  action,  individual  and 
social.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  something  thor- 
oughly hostile  to  human  development  in  the  way  in  which  Christian- 
ity conceived  of  the  social  supremacy  of  morality, — greatly  as 
this  opposition  has  been  exaggerated :  but  Catholicism,  at  its  best 
period,  restrained  this  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it  recognised  ca- 
pacity as  the  basis  of  its  ecclesiastical  constitution :  but  the  ele- 
mentary disposition,  whose  philosophical  danger  became  apparent 
only  when  the  Catholic  system  was  in  its  decline,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  radical  justness  of  the  social  decision  which  subordinated 
mind  itself  to  morality.  Superior  minds,  which  multiplied  in  num 
ber  by  means  of  spreading  cultivation,  have  always,  and  especially 
of  late,  secretly  rebelled  against  a  decision  which  restrained  their 
unlimited  ambition ;  but  it  will  be  eternally  confirmed,  with  deep- 
felt  gratitude,  amidst  all  disturbances,  both  by  the  multitude  to  whose 
welfare  it  is  directed,  and  by  philosophical  insight,  which  can  fitly 
analyze  its  immutable  necessity.  Though  mental  superiority  is  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable  of  all,  it  can  never  realize  its  highest  ex- 
pansion unless  it  is  subordinated  to  a  lofty  morality,  on  account  of 
the  natural  feebleness  of  the  spiritual  faculties  in  human  nature. 
Without  this  condition  the  best  developed  genius  must  degenei  ate 
into  a  secondary  instrument  of  narrow  personal  satisfaction,  instead 
of  pursuing  that  large  social  destination  which  can  alone  offer  it  a 
field  and  sustenance  worthy  of  its  nature.  Hence,  if  it  is  philo- 
sophical, it  will  strive  to  systemize  society  in  accordance  with  its 
own  inclinations :  if  scientific,  it  will  be  satisfied  with  superficial 
conceptions,  such  as  will  procure  an  easy  and  profitable  success :  if 
aesthetic,  it  will  produce  unprincipled  works,  aspiring,  at  almost 
any  cost,  to  a  rapid  and  ephemeral  popularity :  and  if  industrial,  it 
will  not  aim  at  capital  inventions,  but  at  lucrative  modifications. 
These  melancholy  results  of  mind  deprived  of  moral  direction, 
which  can  not  annul  the  value  of  social  genius,  though  largely  neu- 
tralizing it,  must  be  most  vicious  among  men  of  second-rate  ability, 
who  have  a  weaker  spontaneousness  ;  and  then  intelligence,  which 
is  valuable  only  in  improving  the  prevision,  the  appreciation,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  chief  real  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  so- 
ciety issues  in  an  unsocial  vanity,  or  in  absurd  pretensions  to  rule 
society  in  virtue  of  capacity,  which  released  from  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  general  welfare,  become  equally  injurious  to  private  and 
public  happiness.  In  the  view  of  all  who  have  studied  human  na- 
ture, universal  love,  as  proposed  by  Catholicism,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  intellectual  good  itself,  because  love  makes  the  most  of 
even  the  humblest  mental  faculties,  for  the  benefit  of  each  and  all ; 
whereas,  selfishness  perverts  or  paralyzes  the  most  eminent  powers, 
which  then  become  more  disturbing  than  beneficial  to  both  public 
and  private  welfare.     Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  profound  wisdom 
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of  Catholicism  in  placing  morality  at  the  head  of  human  interests^ 
as  the  guide  and  controller  of  all  human  action.  Tt  thus  certainly 
establislied  the  main  principle  of  social  life :  a  principle  which, 
however  occasionally  discredited  or  obscured  by  dangerous  sophisms^ 
will  ever  arise  with  increasing  clearness  and  power  from  a  deepen- 
ing study  of  the  true  nature  of  Man. 

In  all  moral  appreciation  of  Catholicism,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  power,  and  therefore  of  the  independence  of 
>pe'.  morality  in  regard  to  polity,  the  moral  doctrine  must 
be  composed  of  a  series  of  types,  which,  not  expressing  immediate 
practical  reality,  fix  the  ideal  limit  to  which  our  conduct  must  ap- 
proximate more  and  more.  These  moral  types  are,  in  nature  and 
ol)ject,  analogous  to  the  scientific  and  aesthetic  types  which  guide 
our  various  conceptions,  and  which  are  needed  in  the  simplest 
human  operations,  even  the  industrial.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  re- 
proach the  artist  for  the  unattainable  perfection  of  his  ideal  model, 
as  Catholic  morality  for  the  supposed  exaggeration  of  its  require- 
ments. In  both  cases  the  attainment  will  fall  short  of  the  ideal ; 
but  it  will  be  greater  than  it  could  be  without  the  ideal.  The  phil- 
osophical instinct  of  Catholicism  led  it  to  fulfil  the  practical  con- 
ditions of  the  case  by  transferring  the  type  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete  state.  It  applied  its  social  genius  in  gradually  concentra.- 
ting  in  the  Founder  of  their  system  all  the  perfection  that  they  could 
imagine  in  human  nature,  tlius  constituting  a  universal  and  operative 
type,  admirably  adapted  to  the  moral  guidance  of  humanity,  and  in 
which  the  highest  and  the  humblest  could  alike  find  a  model  for 
human  conduct ;  and  they  completed  the  lesson  by  the  addition  of 
tliat  yet  more  ideal  conception  which  offers  as  the  feminine  type 
the  l)eautiful  mystic  reconciliation  of  purity  with  maternity. 

There  is  no  department  of  general  morality  which  was  not  emi- 
nently improved  by  Catholicism,  as  I  could  show,  if  my  space  and 
my  purpose  admitted  of  it.  I  can  only  briefly  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant instances  of  advancement,  under  the  three  heads  of  personal, 
domestic,  and  social  morality. 

Personal  mon.i  '^^'^  grctit  aim  bciug  thc  exaltation  of  reason  over 
•ty-  passion,  Catholicism,  justly  regarded  personal  virtues 

as  the  basis  of  all  others.  Tlie  sanitary  practices  and  the  personal 
privations  it  imposed  had  therefore  some  social  efiicacy,  being,  at 
the  least,  beneficial  auxiliaries  to  moral  education, — especially  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Again,  the  personal  virtues  which  were  recom- 
mended in  more  ancient  times  as  a  matter  of  individual  prudence 
were  now  first  conceived  of  in  a  social  connection.  Humility,  so 
Btrongly  enforced  by  Catholicism  as  to  form  a  popular  reproach 
against  it,  was  of  eminent  importance,  not  only  during  a  period  of 
haughty  oppression  which  proved  its  necessity,  but  in  reference  to 
the  })ermanent  moral  wants  of  human  nature,  in  which  we  need  not 
f ';i.r  that  ])ride  and  vanity  will  ever  be  too  nnich  repressed  Noth- 
ing is  more  remarkable,  under  tliis  head,  than  the  r(!pro'iation  of 
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suicide,  which  had  been  erected  into  a  sort  of  lionor  among  the 
ancients,  who  valued  their  own  lives  no  more  than  other  people's ; 
or,  at  least,  into  a  resource  which  their  philosophers  were  not 
blamed  for  recurring  to.  This  anti-social  practice  would  no  doubt 
have  declined  with  the  predominance  of  military  manners,  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  moral  glories  of  Catholicism  to  have  organized 
an  energetic  condemnation  of  it. 

Under  Catholicism,  domestic  morality  issued  forth  Domestic  mo- 
from  the  subjection. to  polity  in  which  the  ancients  had  »"''t.v- 
placed  it,  and  assumed  its  proper  rank.  When  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  orders  were  separated,  it  was  felt  that  the  domestic  life 
must  henceforth  be  the  most  important  for  the  mass  of  mankind, — 
political  life  being  reserved  for  the  exceptional  few,  instead  of  ab- 
sorbing everything  else,  as  it  did  when  the  question  concerned  the 
minority  of  free  men  in  a  population  of  slaves.  The  special  care 
of  Catholicism  for  domestic  life  induced  such  a  multitude  of  happy 
results  as  defies  even  the  most  summary  analysis  here.  The  reader 
must  imagine  for  himself  the  improvement  in  human  families  when 
Catholic  influence  penetrated  every  relation,  to  develop  without 
tyranny  the  sense  of  reciprocal  duty, — solemnly  sanctioning,  for 
instance,  the  paternal  authority,  while  abolishing  the  ancient  patri- 
archal despotism,  under  which  infants  were  murdered  or  abandoned, 
— as  they  still  were,  beyond  the  pale  of  monotheism.  I  can  spe- 
cially notice  only  what  relates  to  the  closest  tie  of  all,  with  regard 
to  which  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  only  to  consolidate  and 
complete  what  Catholicism  has  happily  organized.  No  one  now 
denies  that  it  essentially  improved  the  social  condition  of  women  ; 
but  it  is  seldom  or  never  remarked  that  it  deprived  them  of  all 
participation  whatever  in  sacerdotal  functions,  even  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  monastic  orders  to  which  they  were  admitted.  I  may 
add  that  it  also,  as  far  as  possible,  precluded  them  from  royalty  in 
all  countries  in  which  it  had  political  influence  enough  to  modify, 
by  the  consideration  of  aptitude,  the  theocratic  principle  of  heredi- 
tary succession,  embodied  in  caste.  The  benefit  bestowed  on  wo- 
men by  Catholicism  consisted  in  rendering  their  lives  essentially 
domestic,  in  securing  the  due  liberty  of  their  interior  existence, 
and  in  establishing  their  position  by  sanctifying  the  indissolubleness 
of  marriage ;  whereas,  even  among  the  Romans,  who  married  but 
one  wife,  the  condition  of  women  was  seriously  injured  by  the 
power  of  divorce.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  treat  of  the 
evils  attending  the  power  of  divorce.  In  the  intermediate  period 
of  human  history,  when  Catholicism  interdicted  it,  that  benefi- 
cent influence  so  connected  the  two  sexes  that,  under  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  system,  the  wife  acquired  an  imprescriptible 
right,  independent  even  of  her  own  conduct,  to  an  unconditional 
participation,  in  not  only  all  the  social  advantages  of  him  who  had 
once  chosen  her,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  consideration  he 
enjoyed  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  practicable  ar- 
r.iugcinents  more  favorable  to  the  dependent  sex.     As  civilization 
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develops  the  essential  diflferences  of  the  sexes,  among  others,  it 
has  excluded  women  more  and  more  from  all  functions  that  can 
withdraw  them  from  their  domestic  vocation.  It  is  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society  that  women  work  out  their  destination  with  the 
least  hinderance  ;  and  it  is  there,  in  consequence,  that  we  may  look 
for  a  kind  of  spontaneous  type,  toward  which  the  condition  of  wo- 
men must,  on  the  whole,  tend  ;  and  looking  there,  we  apprehend 
at  once  the  law  of  social  progression,  as  regards  the  sexes,  which 
consists  in  disengaging  women  more  and  more  from  all  employment 
that  is  foreign  to  their  domestic  functions ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
we  shall  hereafter  reject,  as  disgraceful  to  Man,  in  all  ranks,  as 
now  in  the  higher,  the  practice  of  subjecting  women  to  labori- 
ous occupations  ;  whereas  they  should  be  universally,  and  more  and 
more  exclusively,  set  apart  for  their  characteristic  offices  of  wife 
and  mother. 

In  regard  to  social  morality,  properly  so  called,  every 
moraity.  ^^^  ^.^y^  admit  the  distinctive  influence  of  Catholicism 
in  modifying  the  energetic  but  savage  patriotism  of  the  ancients  by 
the  higher  sentiment  of  humanity  or  universal  brotherhood,  so  hap- 
pily popularized  by  it  under  the  sweet  name  of  charity.  No  doubt 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  the  religious  antipathies 
which  resulted  from  them,  greatly  restricted  this  hypothetical  mii 
versality  of  affection,  which  was  generally  limited  to  Christian 
peoples ;  but  within  these  limits  the  brotherly  affections  of  differ 
ent  nations  were  powerfully  developed,  apart  from  the  common  faith 
which  was  its  principle,  by  their  uniform  habitual  subordination  to 
one  spiritual  authority,  whose  members  were,  notwithstanding  their 
separate  nationalities,  fellow-citizens  of  Christendom.  It  is  a  true 
remark  that  the  improvement  of  European  relations,  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  and  the  humane  conditions  imposed, 
more  and  more,  on  war  itself,  may  all  be  referred  to  the  period 
when  Catholic  influence  brought  all  parts  of  Europe  into  connec- 
tion. In  the  interior  condition  of  each  nation  to  duties  which  arise 
out  of  the  great  Catholic  principle  of  universal  brotherhood,  and 
which  have  temporarily  failed  only  through  the  decay  of  the  the- 
ological system  which  imposed  them,  afibrded  the  best  obtainable 
means  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  inseparable  from  the  social 
state  ;  and  especially  the  imperfect  distribution  of  wealth.  This 
was  the  source  of  so  many  admirable  foundations  devoted  to  the 
solace  of  human  suffering,  institutions  unknown  in  ancient  times, 
and  the  more  remarkable  because  they  usually  grew  out  of  private 
munificence,  in  which  public  co-operation  has  seldom  any  part. — 
While  expanding  the  universal  sentiment  of  social  union,  Catholi- 
cism did  not  neglect  that  of  perpetuity,  which  is,  as  I  have  before 
pointed  out,  its  natural  complement,  connecting  all  times  as  well 
as  all  places.  This  was  the  general  use  of  the  great  system  of 
customary  commemoration,  so  happily  constructed  by  Catliolicism, 
in  wise  imitation  of  polytheism.  If  I  had  space,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  how  wise  were  the  pi'ccautions   introduced  by  (.atholicism 
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and  usually  respected,  to  make  canonization,  replacing  deificatior^ 
fulfil  its  social  purpose  by  avoiding  the  disgraceful  abuses  caused 
by  the  confusion  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  among  the 
Greeks,  and  yet  more  the  Romans,  in  their  declining  period :  so 
that  the  lofty  recompense  was  very  rarely  decreed  to  men  who 
were  not  more  or  less  eminently  worthy,  remarkable,  or  useful, 
while  they  were  selected,  with  careful  impartiality,  from  every  class 
of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

We  may  now  form  some  idea  of  the  vastncss  of  the  moral  re- 
generation accomplished  by  Catholicism  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Im- 
paired as  it  was  by  the  imperfections  of  the  philosophy,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  social  phase  of  the  time,  it  manifested  the  true 
nature  of  the  requisite  improvement,  the  spirit  which  must  guide 
it,  and  the  attendant  conditions,  in  preparation  for  the  time  when 
a  sounder  philosopliy  should  permit  the  completion  of  the  M^ork. 
It  remains  for  us  to  review  the  intellectual  attributes  of  the  system. 
It  may  appear  that  the  supreme  importance  of  the  social  mission 
of  Catholicism  could  not  but  restrict  the  development  of  its  intel- 
lectual characteristics  :  but  the  consequences  of  those  attributes 
make  up  our  present  experience ;  and  all  that  has  happened  in  hu- 
man history,  from  the  Catholic  period  till  now,  is  an  unbroken 
chain  of  connection  which  links  our  own  period  with  that  cradle  of 
modern  civilization.  We  shall  see  that  the  entire  spiritual  move- 
ment of  modern  times  is  referrible  to  that  memorable  season  in 
human  history,  which  Protestantism  is  pleased  to  call  the  dark 
ages. 

Our  theory  explains  how  the  intellectual  movement  intrn^-ctuai  con- 
of  the  monotheistic  system  might  be  retarded  without  '^'''°n  ""'^er 
its  following  tliat  the  system  was  hostile  to  human  pro- 
gression. It  never  was  so  except  during  its  decline  (and  then 
much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed),  when  it  was  engrossed  with 
the  cares  of  self-preservation.  It  is  an  exaggeration  also  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Germanic  invasions  the  retardation  of  intellectual 
development  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  the  decline  was  taking 
place  ibr  centuries  before  the  invasions  were  of  any  engrossing 
importance.  Two  facts,  one  of  time  and  one  of  place,  may  throw 
light  upon  this  ill-understood  question.  The  supposed  revival  of 
human  intelligence  (which  however  had  not  been  asleep,  but  only 
otherwise  employed),  in  other  words,  the  acceleration  of  the  men- 
tal movement,  immediately  followed  upon  the  full  maturity  of  the 
Catholic  system,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  took  place  during  its 
high  social  ascendency.  Again,  it  was  in  the  very  centre  of  this 
dominion,  and  almost  before  the  eyes  of  the  supreme  sacerdotal 
authority,  that  the  acceleration  appeared ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  superiority  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  all  the  four 
aspects  of  intellectual  action.  These  two  facts  are  enough  to 
show  how  favorable  Catholicism  then  was  to  liuman  development. 
The  preceding  inactivity  was  owing  to  the  laborious  and  anxious 
character  of  the  task  of  organizing  the  system  ;  a  work  of  supreme 
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importance,  absorbing  almost  the  whole  intellectual  resources,  and 
commanding  the  strongest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned :  so 
that  the  provisional  direction  of  the  mental  movement  was  left  to 
second-rate  minds,  amidst  a  state  of  affairs  which  was  unfavorable 
to  marked  progression,  and  which  barely  allowed  the  preservation 
of  what  had  been  gained.  This  seems  to  me  the  simple  and  ra- 
tional explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly :  and  it  releases  u3 
from  the  necessity  of  imputing  to  any  men,  institutions,  or  events, 
any  tendency  to  repress  tlie  human  mind,  while  it  refers  us  to  the 
great  obligation  to  devote  the  highest  abilities  to  the  task  required, 
in  each  age,  by  the  chief  needs  of  mankind  :  and  certainly  nothing 
could,  in  this  view,  be  more  interesting  to  all  thinkers  than  tlie  pro- 
gressive development  of  Catholic  institutions.  The  intellectual 
movement,  which  had  never  stopped,  was  joined,  in  the  time  of 
Hildel)rand,  by  all  the  intellect  that  was  set  free  by  the  completion 
of  the  Catholic  system,  and  of  its  application  to  political  life  ;  and 
then  were  realized  the  vast  consequences  which  we  shall  have  to 
review  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  share  attributed  to  the  Arabs 
in  the  revival  is  much  exaggerated,  tliough  they  may  have  assisted 
a  movement  which  would  have  taken  place,  somewhat  more  slowly, 
without  them:  and  their  intervention  had  nothing  accidental  about 
it.  Mohammed  attempted  to  organize  monotheism  among  a  })eople 
who  were  in  every  way  unprepared  for  it :  the  eftbrt  issued  in  a 
monstrous  political  concentration,  in  the  form  of  a  military  the- 
ocracy ;  yet  the  intellectual  qualities  inherent  in  monotheism  could 
not  be  wholly  annulled ;  and  they  even  expanded  with  tlie  more 
rapidity  from  the  failure  of  the  corresponding  regime,  whereby  the 
highest  spiritual  capacities  were  left  free  for  intellectual  pursuits ; 
and  especially  for  those  which  had  been  remanded  to  the  East, 
while  tlie  West  was  occupied  with  the  develoi)moiit  of  the  Catholic 
system.  Thus  the  Arabs  make  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
the  western  interregnum,  without  their  intervention  being  at  all 
necessary  in  the  transition  from  the  Greek  to  the  modern  evolution, 
The  special  reasons  for  the  intellectual  properties  of  the  mono- 
theistic system  being  developed  only  in  the  age  of  its  decline,  will 
be  best  considered  when  I  treat  of  that  decline.  Having  as- 
signed the  general  grounds  of  the  delay,  I  have  to  notice  !)riefly 
tlie  four  aspects  in  which  the  mental  influence  of  Catliulicism  pre- 
sents itself. 

The  aptitude  of  Catholicism  for  philosophy  is  as  rc- 
Phiiosophy.  markable  as  it  is  ill-appreciated.  However  imperfect  we 
now  know  the  theological  philusophy  to  be,  it  exercised  a  happy 
influence  over  the  intellectual  development  of  the  multitude,  among 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  system  to  have  spread 
its  educational  benefits.  They  were  lifted  above  the  narrow  circle 
of  their  material  life  ;  tlieir  habitual  feelings  were  purified  ;  and 
sound,  though  empirical  notions  of  the  moral  nature  of  Man, 
and  even  some  dawn  of  historical  conception,  through  the  connec- 
tion of   general  history  with   the  Church,   were  conveyed  to  the 
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whole  rano-e  of  classes  of  society.  Through  the  eflbrts  of  Cathol- 
icism to  prove  its  superioi'ity  to  former  systems,  even  the  great 
philosophical  principle  of  human  progression  began  to  arise  through- 
out Christendom, — however  inadequate  in  strength  or  quality.  "When 
each  individual  thus  became  empowered  to  judge  of  human  actions, 
personal  and  collective,  by  a  fundamental  doctrine,  the  spirit  of 
social  discussion  which  distinguishes  modern  periods  began  to 
arise.  It  could  not  exist  among  subordinate  persons  while  the  two 
authorities  were  concentrated  in  the  same  holders  :  and,  when  the 
separation  was  efiectod,  the  spirit  of  discussion  was  long  restrained 
by  the  intellectual  discipline  im])osed  by  the  vague  and  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  theological  philosophy:  but  it  was  at  this  time  that  it 
began  to  move. — As  for  the  cultivated  class,  the  leading  fact  on 
their  behalf  was  that  Catholicism  generally  allowed  free  scope  to 
the  metaphysical  philosophy,  to  which  the  polytheistic  reg;ime  was 
hostile.  It  was  under  Catholicism  that  the  metaphysical  philosophy 
was  extended  to  moral  and  social  questions ;  and,  in  proof  of  the 
protecting  disposition  of  the  rcg'ime,  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
calumniated  Middle  Ages  gave  the  first  worthy  reception  to  the 
most  advanced  part  of  Greek  philosophy, — that  is,  to  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle,  which  had  certainly  never  been  so  appreciated  before, 
— even  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  We  must  point  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  as  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  social  service,  because  it  separated  at  the  same  time  social  theory 
fi'om  practice,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  social  science,  in  dis- 
tinction from  mere  Utopias.  Earnestly  as  I  have  insisted  that 
social  science  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  formed,  I  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  that  its  source  lies  in  that  remote  age,  called  dark : 
where  it  is  seldom  sought  for  by  those  who  make  the  freest  use  of 
its  benefits.  The  scientific  influence  of  Catholicism 
was  equally  favorable.  Monotheism  is  not,  it  is  true, 
very  consistent  with  the  conception  of  the  invarialjleness  of  natural 
laws ;  and  there '  is  a  stage  of  human  development  at  which  the 
monotheistic  doctrine,  with  its  conception  of  an  arbitrary  will  as 
the  universal  governing  power,  is  the  only  essential  obstacle  to  the 
view  which  lies  at  tlie  base  of  science.  But  that  stage  was  not  in 
the  Middle  Age  period  ;  and  monotheism  was  of  immense  service 
in  disengaging  the  scientific  spirit  from  the  trammels  imposed  by 
polytheism.  Before,  a  few  simple  mathematical  speculations  were  all 
that  was  possible,  when  all  scientific  inquiry  must  clash  with  the  theo- 
logical explanations  which  extended  to  the  minutest  details  of  all 
phenomena.  When  monotheism  concentrated  the  supernatural  ac- 
tion, it  opened  a  much  freer  access  to  these  secondary  studies,  and 
did  not  interpose  any  sacred  doctrine  as  an  obstacle,  as  long  as 
some  vague  and  general  formulas  were  respected  ;  and  at  that  time, 
the  religious  disposition  to  admiration  of  divine  wisdom,  whicli  has 
since  proved  a  retrograde  influence,  was  promotive  of  scientific  in- 
•quiry,  I  need  not  point  out  that,  as  polytheism  was  a  state  of  roii- 
.gious  decline,  in  comparison  with  fetichism,  so  was  monotlieism  in 
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r(3gard  to  polytheism.  The  suppression  of  inspiration,  with  all 
its  train  of  oracles  and  prophecies,  apparitions  and  miracles,  tesli- 
lies  to  the  noble  eflbrts  of  Catholicism  to  enlarge,  at  the  expense  of 
the  theological  spirit,  the  as  yet  narrow  field  of  human  reason, 
as  far  as  the  philosophy  of  the  period  would  allow.  Adding  to  these 
considerations  that  of  the  facilities  which  sacerdotal  life  afforded 
to  the  intellectual  culture,  we  may  conceive  of  the  happy  influence 
of  the  monotheistic  rigime  on  the  growth  of  the  chief  natural  sci- 
ences:— in  the  creation  of  Chemistry,  founded  on  Aristotle's  con- 
ception of  the  four  elements,  and  sustained  by  the  wild  hopes  which 
were  necessary  to  stimulate  nascent  experimentation : — in  the  im- 
provement of  Anatomy,  so  restricted  in  more  ancient  times  : — and 
in  the  development  of  pre-existing  mathematical  speculation  and 
astronomical  knowledge  ;  a  progression  which  was  attested  by  tlio 
rise  of  algeljra,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  ancient  arithmetic,  and  l)y 
that  of  trigonometry,  which  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  too 
imperfect  and  limited  for  the  growing  requirements  of  Astronomy. 
The  aBsthetic  influence  of  monotheism  did  not  reach 
its  highest  point  till  the  next  period ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  be  blind  to  its  scope  when  we  consider  the  progress  made  by 
music  and  architecture  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  introduction 
of  musical  notation  and  the  development  of  harmony  gave  a  wlioUy 
new  character  to  Song ;  and  the  same  extension  was  given  to  in- 
strumental music  by  the  creation  of  its  most  powerful  and  complete 
organ ;  and  the  share  borne  by  Catholic  influence  in  each  needs  no 
pointing  out.  Its  eflect  on  the  progress  of  Architecture  is  equally 
clear.  It  was  not  only  that  there  was  a  great  change  in  ordinary 
habitations,  in  consequence  of  the  private  relations,  under  Catholic 
and  feudal  encouragement,  succeeded  to  the  isolation  of  the  domes- 
tic life  of  the  ancients.  Besides  these  improvements  in  private  life, 
there  arose  those  religious  edifices  wliich  are  the  most  perfect  mon- 
umental expression  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  our  moral  nature, 
and  which  will  for  ever,  notwitlistanding  the  decay  of  the  corre- 
sponding beliefs,  awaken  in  every  true  philosopher  a  delicious  emotion 
of  social  sympathy.  Polytheism,  besides  that  its  worship  was  out- 
side the  temples,  could  not  originate  an  improvement  which  was 
appropriate  to  a  system  of  universal  instruction,  followed  up  by  a 
continuous  habit  of  personal  meditation.  In  regard  to  poetry,  it  is 
enough  to  name  Dante  to  show  what  the  system  could  effect,  not- 
withstanding the  obstacles  presented  by  the  slow  and  laborious 
elaboration  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  equivocal  and  unstable  character  of  the  corresponding  social  state,. 
which  was  unfavorable  to  poetical  inspiration.  I  noticed  before  the 
superior  aptitude  of  polytheism  in  this  respect  even  to  this  day,  as 
is  shown  by  the  inability  of  even  our  best  poets  to  free  modern 
poetry  from  its  traces.  As  to  the  rest,  the  influence  of  the  period^ 
in  tliis  case  as  in  others,  so  stretches  forward  into  the  next,  that 
Ave  can  not  apjireciate  its  services  fully  till  we  arrive  at  that  part 
of  our  analysis. 
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Turning  now  to  the  lower  and  more  universal  aspect 
of  the  mental  movement, — the  industrial, — it  is  clear  that,  ""^^  * 
Starting  from  tlie  time  of  personal  emancii)ation,  we  must  adjourn 
the  estimate  of  industrial  progress  to  the  next  period.  Tlie  greatest 
industrial  improvement  of  all  however  must  be  the  gradual  abolition 
of  serfage,  accompanied  by  the  progressive  enfranchisement  of  com- 
munities such  as  Avas  accomjdislied  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Catholic  system,  and  furnished  the  basis  of  the  vast  success  of  a  later 
time.  We  may  notice  here — what  we  must  dwell  longer  on  hereafter 
— the  new  character  of  industry,  shown  in  the  substitution  of  external 
forces  for  human  efforts.  It  was  not  only  that  men  were  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  nature :  a  stronger  reason  was  that  the 
Catholic  and  feudal  world  were  placed  in  a  wholly  new  position  by 
the  emancipation  of  laborers,  whence  arose  the  general  ol)ligation 
to  spare  human  forces  by  using  inorganic  or  brute  assistance.  As 
evidence  of  this,  we  may  notice  the  invention  of  water-mills,  wind- 
mills, and  other  machines,  the  origin  of  which  we  are  too  apt 
to  overlook.  It  was  the  slavery  more  than  the  ignorance  of  a 
prior  time  that  prevented  the  use  of  machinery,  which  could  not  be 
sufficiently  desired  while  there  was  an  abundant  provision  of  intel- 
ligent muscular  force  always  at  hand ;  and  when  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery had  begun,  we  trace  the  wisdom  of  the  Catholic  system  in 
interposing  between  this  inevitable  improvement  and  the  theolo- 
gical discouragement  which  must  forbid  any  great  industrial  modi- 
fication of  the  external  world  as  a  direct  offence  against  the  prov- 
idential optimism  which  had  succeeded  to  the  polytheistic  fatalism. 

This  brief  survey  seems  to  prove  the  injustice  of  the  reproach  of 
barbarism  and  darkness  brought  against  the  period ;  against  the 
very  age  illustrated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  Roger 
Bacon,  Dante,  and  others.  To  conclude  our  analysis  of  the  period, 
I  have  only  to  exhibit  the  principle  of  the  irrevocable  decay  of  this 
transitory  system,  the  great  destination  of  which  was  to  prepare  for 
the  gradual  and  safe  decomposition  of  the  theological  and  military 
reg'inie,  taking  place  at  the  same  time  with  the  rise  and  expansion 
of  the  new  elements  of  order. 

Whichever  way  we  look  at  the  organization  proper  p,.,,,,;^;^^^^,  ^^ 
to  tte  Middle  Ages,  its  provisional  nature  is  evident  tnro  of  the  re- 
from  the  fact  that  the  developments  it  encouraged  were  ^'""'' 
the  first  causes  of  its  decay.  In  the  spiritual  region  the  concentra- 
tion of  deity  into  one  object  was  the  last  possible  modification,  as 
the  reduction  could  go  no  further  without  a  total  perversion  of  the 
theological  philosophy,  and  the  loss  of  its  social  ascendency  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  more  rapid  and  extensive  rise  of  the  positive 
spirit,  not  only  among  educated  men,  but  among  the  masses  of 
civilized  nations,  could  not  but  bring  on  such  fatal  modifications. 
We  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  system  depended 
on  numerous  conditions,  the  failure  of  any  one  of  which  involved 
the  destruction  of  the  whole;  and  we  have  ascertained  tlie  ])reca- 
\iousness  of  the  greater  number  of  those  conditions.     The  system 
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was  not,  as  I  have  shown,  hostile  to  intellectual  progress  :  oi  the 
contraiy,  it  favored  it ;  but  it  never  incorporated  that  improvement 
with  itself.  The  improvement  grew  up  under  the  shelter  of  Cathol- 
icism ;  but  it  outgrew  the  provisional  protection,  which  was  thence- 
forth done  with.  The  great  intellectual  office  of  Catholicism  was  to 
prepare,  under  the  theological  r(g-ime,  the  elements  of  the  positive 
r  gime.  In  the  same  way,  in  morals  it  prepared  men  for  the  new 
system  by  encouraging  the  exercise  of  human  reason  in  judging  of 
conduct ;  and  thus  it  rendered  the  downfall  of  theological  influence 
inevitable — apart  from  the  instruction  it  gave  to  Man's  moral  nature 
to  revolt  against  its  own  violations  of  his  noblest  feelings  in  support 
of  its  declining  existence — thus  oifending,  in  its  hour  of  necessity, 
the  moral  sentiments  which  were  its  own  best  work. 

If  we  are  to  trace  the  principle  of  decay  through  its  whole  exist- 
ence, we  must  admit  that  it  was  older  than  the  system  itself;  for 
we  find  it  in  the  great  division,  considered  in  a  former 
N?im4i  im:i  Mm-  cliaptcr,  betwccn  natural  and  moral  philosophy ;  the 
si  iijiiosophy  pliilosophy  of  the  inorganic  world,  and  that  of  moral 
and  social  Man.  This  division,  proposed  by  the  Greek  philosophers 
a  little  before  the  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  by 
which  it  was  openly  sanctioned,  was  the  first  logical  condition  of 
all  future  progress,  because  it  permitted  the  independent  growth 
of  inorganic  philosophy  (then  in  the  metaphysical  stage)  whose 
more  simple  speculations  might  be  rapidly  perfected  without  injury 
to  the  social  operation  of  moral  philosophy  (then  in  its  theological 
stage),  which  was  much  less  occupied  with  the  abstract  improve- 
ment of  its  doctrines,  than  with  trying  the  fitness  of  theological 
conceptions  for  civilizing  mankind.  A  rivalry,  extending  from 
doctrines  to  persons,  immediately  grew  up  between  the  metaphysi- 
cal spirit,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  scientific  domain,  and  the 
theological,  which  governed  morals  :  and  it  was  the  social  ascend- 
ency of  moral  philosophy  which  kept  down  intellectual  enterprise 
in  the  direction  of  natural  philosophy,  and  was  the  first  cause  of 
the  retardation  of  science  which  I  explained  just  now.  We  see  the 
conflict  reflected  in  the  struggles  of  such  a  man  as  St.  Augustine 
against  the  mathematical  reasonings,  already  popularized  among 
students  of  natural  philosophy,  by  which  the  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phers proved  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  necessary  existence  of 
antipodes.  One  of  the  must  illustrious  founders  of  the  Catholic 
philosophy  was  seen  enforcing  objections  so  puerile  that  the  lowest 
understandings  would  not  now  condescend  to  them.  Comparing 
this  case  with  that  before  mentioned,  of  the  astronomical  extrava- 
gances of  Epicurus,  we  shall  see  how  thorough  was  this  separation 
— very  like  antipathy — between  natural  and  niorul  philosophy, 
nie  M.tnpiiy^.  ^^  ^^"^^  tlio  uictapli vsical  spirit  which  had  wrought  the 
cai spirit.  transition  from  fetichism  to  polytheism;  and,  quite  re- 

cently, from  polytheism  to  monotheism  ;  and  it  was  not  likely  to 
desist  from  its  office  of  modification  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
most  earnest  and  strong.     As  there  was  nothing  beyond  monothe- 
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ism  but  a  total  issue  from  the  theological  state,  which  was  then  im- 
practicable, the  inetapliysical  action  became  destructive,  and  more 
and  more  so ;  its  propagators  being  unconsciously  employed  in 
spoiling,  by  their  antisocial  analyses,  the  very  conditions  of  exist- 
ence of  the  monotheistic  system.  The  more  Catholicism  aided  the 
intellectual  movement,  the  faster  did  the  destruction  proceed,  be- 
cause every  scientific  and  other  intellectual  advance  added  honor  to 
the  metaphysical  spirit  which  appeared  to  direct  it.  The  antas-o- 
nism  was  certain  to  overtake  Catholicism  when  it  had  fulfilled  the 
social  conditions  which  were  its  proper  office,  and  when  intellectual 
conditions  should  become  the  most  important  to  human  develo|> 
ment.  Thus  the  general  cause  of  the  mental  dissolution  of  Cathol- 
icism was  its  inability  to  incorporate  with  itself  the  intellectual 
movement,  by  which  it  was  necessarily  left  Ijehind  ;  aud,  from  that 
time,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  maintain  its  empire  was  by 
exchanging  its  progressive  for  a  stationary,  or  even  retrograde 
character,  such  as  sadly  distinguishes  it  at  this  day.  It  may  be 
thought,  in  a  superficial  way,  that  the  intellectual  decline  may  be 
reconciled  with  an  indefinite  protraction  of  that  moral  sway  to  whicK 
Catholicism  seems  to  be  entitled  by  the  excellence  of  its  own  mo- 
rality, which  will  be  respected  when  the  prejudices  of  its  enemies 
have  died  out :  but  it  is  philosophically  true  that  moral  influence  is 
inseparable  from  intellectual  superiority  ;  for  it  can  never  be  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  for  men  to  give  their  chief  confidence,  in 
the  dearest  interests  of  their  life,  to  minds  which  they  respect  so 
little  as  not  to  consult  them  about  the  simplest  speculative  ques- 
tions. Catholicism  was  once  the  organ  of  universal  morality  ;  and 
we  now  accept  it  as  a  precious  legacy,  without  insisting  that  the 
giver  shall  not  die,  or  refusing  the  gift  because  the  bestower  is 
dead.  We  have  derived  valuable  truth  from  astrology  and  alchemy, 
finding  the  truth  remain  when  the  vehicle  was  broken  up  :  and  the 
process  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  moral  and  political  progress 
set  on  foot  by  the  theological  i)hilosophy.  It  could  not  perish  with 
the  philosophy,  if  another  spiritual  organization  had  been  meantime 
prepared  to  receive  it — as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  temporal  decline  of  the  Middle  Age  system  pro-  T-mporai  de- 
ceeded  from  a  cause  so  evident  as  to  require  little  ^''"''• 
remark.  In  all  the  three  aspects  of  the  feudal  rtgime,  its  transi- 
tory character  is  distinctly  nuirked.  Its  defensive  organization  was 
required  only  till  the  invaders  should  have  settled  down  into  agri- 
cultural life  at  home,  and  become  converted  to  Catholicism  :  and 
military  pursuits  thenceforth  became  more  and  more  exceptional,  as 
industry  strengthened  and  extended  itself.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
temporal  power  into  partial  sovereignties,  which  was  the  second 
feature  of  the  feudal  system,  was  no  less  a  transient  arrangement, 
which  must  give  i)lace  to  a  new  centralization  ;  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see  that^it  did.  As  for  the  third  feature — the  transformation 
of  slavery  into  serfage — it  is  unquestionable  that  while  slavery  may 
oxist  a  long  time  under  suitable  conditions,  serfage  can  be  no  more 
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than  a  transition  state,  sure  to  be  speedily  modified  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  communities,  and  serving  no  other  special 
purpose  than  gradually  leading  on  the  laborers  to  entire  personal 
freedom.  Thus,  it  is  the  same  with  feudalism  as  with  Catholicism 
— the  better  it  discharged  its  functions,  the  more  it  accelerated  its 
own  destruction.  External  circumstances,  however,  which  were  in 
themselves  in  no  degree  accidental,  prolonged  the  duration  of  the 
system  very  unequally  among  the  European  nations — its  political 
rule  having  lasted  longest  on  the  various  frontiers  of  Catholic  feu- 
dal civilization,  that  is,  in  Poland,  Hungary,  etc.,  with  regard  to 
Tartar  and  Scandinavian  invasions ;  and  even,  in  some  respects,  in 
Spain  and  the  larger  Mediterranean  islands,  especially  Sicily,  with 
regard  to  Arab  eucroaclmients  :  a  distinction  which  it  is  well  to 
notice  here  in  its  germ,  as  we  shall  find  an  interesting  application 
of  it  in  a  future  part  of  our  analysis.  This  short  explanation  will 
help  us  to  fix  on  the  class  by  whom  the  disintegration  of  the  feudal 
system  was  conducted.  The  advent  of  the  industrial  class  was  the 
issue  from  it ;  but  it  could  not  be  that  class  which  should  conduct 
the  process,  on  account  of  its  subordinate  position,  and  of  its  having 
enough  to  do  in  its  own  interior  development.  The  work  was  done 
by  the  legists,  who  had  risen  in  social  influence  as  military  activity 
declined.  Like  the  metaphysicians,  they  had  a  provisional  office ; 
and  the  one  class  in  philosophy,  and  the  other  in  polity,  effected  the 
critical  modifications  required,  and  founded  nothing. 

The  reflection  which  naturally  occurs  at  the  end  of 
our  survey  of  the  monotheistic  rcg-ime  is  that  the  im- 
mense time  required  for  its  slow  political  elaboration  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  short  period  of  its  social  sway :  its  rise  having 
occupied  ten  centuries ;  whereas  it  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
European  system  for  only  two — from  Gregory  VII.,  who  completed 
it,  to  Boniface  YIIL,  under  whom  its  decline  conspicuously  com- 
menced— the  five  following  centuries  having  exhibited  only  a  kind 
of  chronic  agony  perpetually  relaxing  in  activity.  The  only  possi- 
ble solution  of  this  great  historical  problem  is  that  the  part  of 
Catholicism  which  was  thus  destined  to  expire  was  the  doctrine, 
and  not  its  organization,  which  was  only  transiently  spoiled  through 
its  adherence  to  the  theological  philosophy ;  while,  reconstructed 
upon  a  sounder  and  broader  intellectual  basis,  the  same  constitution 
must  superintend  the  spiritual  reorganization  of  modern  society, 
except  for  such  differences  as  must  be  occasioned  by  diversity  of 
doctrine.  We  must  either  assent  to  this,  or  suppose  (what  seems 
to  contradict  the  laws  of  our  nature)  that  the  vast  efforts  of  so 
many  great  men,  seconded  by  the  persevering  earnestness  of  civil- 
ized nations,  in  the  secular  establishment  of  this  masterpiece  of 
human  wisdom,  must  be  irrevocably  lost  to  the  most  advanced  por- 
tion of  humanity,  except  in  its  provisional  results.  This  general 
explanation  is  grounded  on  the  considerations  we  have  just  re- 
viewed, and  it  will  be  confirmed  by  all  the  rest  of  our  analysis,  of 
which  it  will  be  the  main  political  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

METAPHYSICAL  STATE,  AND  CRITICAL  PERIOD  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY. 

We  have  seen  the  theological  philosophy  and  the  military  polity 
supreme  in  antiquity :  we  have  seen  them  modified  and  enfeehled  in 
the  Middle  Ages :  and  we  have  now  to  study  their  final  decline  and 
dissolution  in  the  transitional  modern  period,  in  preparation  for  a 
new  and  permanent  organic  state  of  society.  The  task  seems  to 
mark  out  its  own  division.  I  must  first  review  the  process  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  systems :  and  this  will  be  tlie  work  of  the 
present  chapter :  and  next,  I  shall  exhibit  the  progressive  evolution 
of  the  chief  elements  of  the  positive  system.  The  two  processes  are 
inseparably  connected  in  practice,  as  we  must  carefully  eondnct  of  the 
remember :  but  they  must  be  divided  in  analysis,  or  the  i"q"iiy. 
conjunction  of  two  orders  of  considerations  so  opposite  as  decompo- 
sition and  recomposition  would  introduce  endless  confusion  into  our 
s])eculations.  Such  a  division  was  not  necessary  in  treating  of 
earlier  periods,  because  such  opposing  movements  as  then  existed 
were  convergent ;  and  such  transitions  as  took  place  were  from  one 
phase  of  the  theological  system  to  another.  But  the  case  is  difler- 
ent  when  we  have  to  study  tlie  issue  from  the  theological  system 
into  one  which  is  of  a  wholly  different  nature — that  is,  the  greatest 
revolution,  intellectual  and  social,  that  the  human  race  could  un- 
dergo at  any  period  of  its  career.  We  should  even  lose  sight  of 
the  organic  elements  of  the  case  in  their  critical  investiture,  if  we 
did  not  study  them  hy  themselves,  and  after  the  others.  In  a  con- 
crete history,  of  course,  this  process  would  be  out  of  the  question : 
but  tlie  form  of  our  historical  review  has  been  abstract  througliout ; 
and,  this  being  the  case,  we  are  not  only  permitted  but  bound  to 
use  such  a  method  as  may  best  illustrate  our  subject.  Such  a  method 
is  the  division  I  propose.  What  we  liave  to  be  careful  of  is  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  two  processes,  though  separated  here  for  purposes 
of  investigation,  are  for  ever  co-operating;  —  the  destruction  of  old 
elements  being  the  very  means  of  disclosing  the  new ;  the  motive 
force  of  one  period  naturally  imparting  itself  to  the  next;  and  the 
mutual  reaction  of  the  antagonistic  systems  being  favorable  to  the 
functions  of  both.  One  side  of  this  view  is  evident  enough  :  we  all 
Bee  how  the  disorganization  of  tlie  theological  and  military  system 
aided  the  scientific  and  industrial  development  of  a  later  time  :  but 
the  reverse  action  is  less  understood,  though  it  is  not  less  important. 
We  shall  see  as  we  proceed,  however,  that  it  was  the  latent  devel- 
opment of  the  positive  spirit  which  sustained  and  substantiated  the 
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gradual  ascendency  of  the  metaphysical  spirit  over  the  theological 
— saving  it  from  utter  waste  in  bootless  discussion,  and  directing  it 
toward  a  genuine  philosophical  renovation.  The  same  office  is  ful- 
filled by  tiie  industrial  spirit  in  the  temporal  system  :  it  in  like  man- 
ner saves  the  legists  and  the  military  class  from  sterile  conflict,  and 
points  out  the  radical  incompatibility  between  the  military  system, 
which  the  legists  can  only  revile,  and  the  characteristic  nature  of 
modern  civilization.  Remembering,  therefore,  these  considerations, 
that  we  may  avoid  supposing  the  two  movements  to  be  unconnected, 
we  may  now,  seeing  them  to  be  heterogeneous  and  convergent,  crit- 
ical and  organic,  proceed  to  consider  them  separately ;  taking  the 
critical  process  first,  by  reviewing  the  growing  disorganization  of 
the  theological  and  military  system  for  the  last  five  centuries. 

The  negative  character  of  this  great  revolutionary  operation  nat- 
urally arouses  a  sort  of  philosophical  repugnance,  which  must  be 
met  by  the  consideration  that  this  social  phase,  with  all  its  errors 
and  disorders,  is  as  necessary  in  its  intermediate  place  as  any  other 
to  the  slow  and  laborious  progress  of  human  development.     The 
ancient  system  was  irrevocably  doomed :  the  new  elements  were 
in  course  of  disclosure :  but  it  must  be  long  before  their  political 
tendencies  and  their  social  value  could  be  verified,  so 
^*tr^nsitionai     as  to  foHn  tho  basis  of  a  new  organization.     An  imme- 
'*'"''•  diate  substitution  of  the  new  for  the  old  was  therefore 

impossible,  even  if  there  had  been  no  existing  human  feelings  and 
interests  connected  with  the  past :  and  it  was  necessary  for  modern 
society  to  go  through  the  process  which  we  now  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of^through  that  thoroughly  exceptional  and  transitional 
state,  in  whicli  the  chief  political  progress  must  be  of  a  negative 
character,  while  public  order  is  maintained  by  a  resistance  ever  be- 
coming more  retrograde.  The  revolutionary  doctrine  which  is  the 
agent  of  the  change  does  its  work  by  exhibiting  the  insufficiency  of 
tiie  old  organization,  and  protecting  the  elements  of  progress  from 
the  interference  of  old  impediments.  Without  the  impulsion  of  this 
critical  energy,  humanity  would  have  been  stationary  ;  and  its  office 
could  not  liave  been  fulfilled  if  the  critical  movement  had  not  been 
urged  to  its  last  natural  degree,  and  especially  in  its  mental  action  ; 
for  nothing  short  of  the  entire  suppression  of  the  religious  and  po- 
litical prejudices  relating  to  the  old  organization  could  have  saved 
us  from  a  series  of  fruitless  attempts  at  modifying  what  was  fit  only 
for  dismissal.  Such  a  preparation  of  the  ground  may  be  considered 
a  negative  condition  ;  but  it  is  an  indispensable  one  ;  and  all  repug- 
nance attendant  upon  the  spectacle  of  destruction  ought  to  give 
way  before  this  consideration. 

It.  commence-  ^or  thc  datc  of  thc  beginning  of  this  disorganization, 
nient.  -^^e  must  go  back  further  than  the  time  usually  assigned, 

which  is  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Catholic  constitution  had, 
however,  fulfilled  its  office  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  conditions  of  its  political  existence  had 
become  seriously  impaired.     I  therefore  fix  on  the  opening  of  the 
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fourteenth  century  as  the  origin  of  the  revolutionary  jjrocess,  which 
has,  from  that  date,  been  participated  in  by  every  social  class,  each 
in  its  own  way.  In  the  spiritual  domain,  Catholicism  transcended 
its  bounds,  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.,  by  setting  up 
an  absolute  domination,  which  of  coiu'se  excited  universal  resist 
ance,  as  formidable  as  it  was  just,  at  the  very  time  when  it  had 
manifested  its  radical  incompetency  to  direct  the  intellectual  move- 
ment, which  was  becoming  of  more  social  importance  every  day. 
Serious  precursory  symptoms  of  decline  began  to  appear ;  such  as 
the  relaxation  of  the  sacerdotal  spirit,  and  the  growing  vigor  of 
Heretical  tendencies.  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  whose  in- 
stitution was  then  a  century  old,  were  as  powerful  a  reformatory  and 
preservative  power  as  the  system  admitted ;  and  they  effectually 
counteracted  the  decay  for  a  time ;  but  their  power  did  not  long 
avail ;  and  the  very  necessity  for  its  use  was  a  prediction  of  the 
speedy  downfall  of  a  system  which  received  such  a  support  in  vain. 
Another  symptom  was  the  violent  means  resorted  to  on  a  great  scale 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresies ;  for  as  spiritual  authority  can  finally 
rest  only  on  the  voluntary  assent  of  men's  minds,  all  resort  to  ma- 
terial force  is  an  unquestionable  token  of  imminent  and  conscious 
decline.  These  indications  assign  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as  the  date  of  the  concussion  received  "by  the  Catholic 
system  in  its  most  central  prerogatives. 

In  the  temporal  order,  in  the  same  way,  the  feudal  system  fell 
into  decay  because  it  had  fulfilled  its  military  office.  Two  series 
of  efforts  had  been  required  during  the  defensive  period, — one  to 
guard  the  uprising  civilization  from  the  incursions  of  the  wild  poly- 
theists  of  the  north,  and  the  other  to  protect  it  from  Mussulman 
monotheism.  In  the  first,  the  great  hero  of  the  Middle  Ages  found 
a  field  for  his  energy  ;  but  the  struggle  was  harder  in  the  second 
case.  Catholicism  could  put  the  seal  on  the  conquest  of  the  northern 
nations  by  converting  them ;  whereas,  there  could  be  no  conversion 
where  the  hostile  powers  were  both  monotheistic,  and  each  insisting 
that  his  form  of  monotheism  should  prevail.  The  great  result  of 
the  Crusades,  among  many  which  have  engrossed  more  attention, 
was  that  they  preserved  the  Western  progression,  and  remanded  the 
Mussulman  proselytism  to  the  East,  where  its  action  might  be  really 
progressive.  The  success  of  the  Crusades  could  not  be  complete 
till  the  Northern  migrations  had  been  brought  to  an  end  by  stout 
resistance  and  wise  concessions :  and  this  is  why  the  defence  of 
Catholicism  against  Islamism  became  the  chief  objeci  of  military 
activity  during  the  two  centuries  when  the  Middle  Age  polity  was 
in  its  perfection.  The  great  defensive  operation  may  be  regarded 
as  complete  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  though  there 
were  occasional  irruptions  from  the  East  till  the  seventeenth,  and 
the  habit  of  crusading  excitement  required  time  for  subsidence. 
"When  the  protective  and  conservative  office  of  the  feudal  rep;ime 
was  accomplished,  the  military  spirit  became  disturbing ;  and  the 
more  so  as  the  Eurojiean  authority  of  the  papacy  declined.     Its  ser- 
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vices  were  partial,  in  guarding  the  nationality  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean peoples  ;  but  then  it  was  through  this  very  military  spirit  that 
those  nationalities  were  endangered.  It  declined,  together  with  the 
spiritual  power,  when  its  political  ascendency  would  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  progress. 

Division  of  the  ^^  ^^J  scicntific  analysis  of  the  whole  critical  period 
criricii perind.  of  fivo  ccnturics, — from  the  fourteenth  to  our  own, — 
the  period  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  comprehending 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  which  the  critical  movement 
was  spontaneous  and  involuntary,  without  any  intervention  of  sys- 
tematic doctrine  ;  and  the  other  comprehending  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, during  which  the  disorganization  has  proceeded  under  the 
growing  influence  of  an  avowedly  negative  doctrine,  extended  by 
degrees  to  all  social  ideas,  and  indicating  the  tendency  of  modern 
society  to  renovation,  though  the  principle  of  renovation  has  re- 
mained undisclosed. 

By  what  has  gone  before,  we  see  that  the  critical  doctrine  was 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  system  that  was  passing  away.  And  nothing  exhibits 
so  plainly  the  provisional  character  of  the  Catholic  regime  as  the 
spectacle  of  its  sinking  under  the  mutual  conflict  of  its  own  instru- 
ments, without  any  systematic  external  attack :  but  the  decay  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for,  after  what  we  have  seen  of  its  germs, 
included  in  the  organism  in  its  best  days,  and  sure  to  grow  with  a 
rapidity  proportioned  to  its  decline. 

^lufe^  of  spon-  The  Separation  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
ta,ieoii8  decline,  powcr  was  Itsclf  a  causc  of  decline,  both  from  the 
want  of  conformity  of  the  existing  civilization,  and  from  the  imper- 
fection of  the  only  existing  philosophy.  The  military  spirit  is 
always  aiming  at  exclusive  rule,  even  when  it  has  arrived  at  the 
defensive  stage  of  character ;  and  therefore  the  division  of  authority, 
desirable  and  useful  as  it  was,  was  a  premature  attempt  at  what 
can  be  fully  accomplished  only  when  the  industrial  spirit  shall  have 
completely  superseded  the  military.  The  theological  spirit  was  no 
less  disposed  to  pass  its  limits,  the  sacerdotal  boundary  being  more- 
over thoroughly  empirical  and  indeterminate.  The  mental  disc) 
pline,  which  became  more  and  more  stringent  and  oppressive  as  the ' 
necessary  convergence  became  more  difficult,  strengthened  the 
sacerdotal  disposition  to  usurpation.  Again,  though  the  temporal 
dominions  annexed  to  the  papacy  became  important  among  European 
sovereignties  only  when  the  Catholic  system  was  in  a  state  of 
political  decline,  the  temporal  sovereignty  no  doubt  aided  the 
spirit  of  ambition  in  the  popes.  Between  an  imperfect  civilization 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  vicious  philosophy  on  the  other,  the  fundamen- 
tal division  which  it  was  the  glory  of  the  period  to  have  proposed, 
was  overthrown ;  and  the  wonder  would  be  that  it  lasted  so  long 
as  to  the  fourteenth  century,  if  we  had  not  seen  how  slow  and 
feeble  was  the  growth  of  the  new  social  elements,  and  how  much 
remained  to  be  done,  to  the  last,  before  the  function  of  the  Catholic 
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and  feudal  system  was  fulfilled.  Our  conclusions  will  be  the  same 
if  we  study  the  principal  subdivision  of  each  of  these  main  powers  : 
that  is,  the  corresponding  relation  between  the  central  and  the  local 
authorities.  We  shall  see  that  the  interior  harmony  of  each  power 
could  have  no  more  stability  than  their  mutual  combination.  In 
the  spiritual  case  there  was  a  stronger  peril  of  discord  between  the 
central  sacerdotal  authority  and  the  national  clergies,  than  always 
attends  upon  human  imperfection.  The  system  had  special  liabili- 
ties of  its  own.  When  the  severe  discipline  necessary  to  preserve 
unity  in  the  Church  began  to  react,  any  partial  rebellion  might  be- 
come important  by  attaching  itself  to  national  rivalries,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  respective  temporal  powers.  The  same  causes 
which  limited  the  territorial  extension  of  Catholicism  were  fatal  to 
its  interior  constitution,  quite  apart  from  dogmatic  difficulties.  In 
the  most  favoring  countries  the  national  clergy  claimed  special 
privileges,  which  the  popes  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
political  existence  of  Catholicism ;  and  the  opposition  was  doubt- 
less as  real  in  more  remote  countries,  though  less  formally  expressed. 
At  the  same  time  the  papal  tendency  to  centralization,  which  in- 
dulged Italian  ambition  at  the  expense  of  all  other,  aroused  very 
energetic  and  obstinate  national  susceptibilities  on  every  hand. 
Thus  there  was  danger  of  a  breaking-up,  from  the  formation  of 
independent  national  Churches  before  doctrinal  schism  was  heard 
of.  Considering  the  liabilities  of  such  a  system,  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  intellectual  bases,  it  is  clear  that  no  excellences  of  or- 
ganization could  preserve  it  from  decay  when  once  its  discordant 
forces  were  set  free  from  their  combined  pursuit  of  a  common  end ; 
that  is,  when  the  system  had  once  reached  its  culminating  point. 
As  for  the  temporal  case,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  central  power  of  royalty  and  the  local  powers  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  feudal  hierarchy.  No  eflbrts  to  reconcile  the 
contradictory  tendencies  of  isolation  and  centralization,  both  of 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  feudal  spirit,  could  possibly  avail  for 
any  length  of  time ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  system  must  follow  upon 
the  victory  of  either  of  them. 

The  spectacle  of  this  spontaneous  decomposition  suggests  the  re- 
flection, first,  that  it  confirms  the  estimate  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  transitoriness  of  this  extreme  phase  of  the  theological  and 
military  system ;  and  again,  that  as  the  spontaneous  decay  was 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  new  social  elements,  it  becomes  a 
fresh  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  reg-ime  to  carry  on  the  great 
human  evolution  ;  and  again,  that  the  spontaneousness  of  the  decay 
is  really  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Catholic  and  feudal  regime. 
inasmuch  as  it  was  far  more  marked  than  in  any  preceding  instance. 
In  the  spiritual  order,  carefully  organized  as  it  was,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  first  agents  of  disorganization  always  and  everywhere  issued 
from  the  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  whereas,  there  was  nothing 
analogous  to  this  in  polytheism,  in  which  the  two  powers  were  con- 
founded.    So  provisional  is  the  theological  philosophy,  that,  in  prcK 
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portion  as  it  advances,  intellectually  and  morally,  it  becomes  less 
cousistent  and  less  durable, — a  truth  which  is  confirmed  by  all  his- 
torical observation.  Fetichism  was  more  deeply  rooted  and  stable 
tlian  polytheism,  yet  gave  way  before  it.  Polytheism  had  more  in- 
trinsic vigor  and  a  longer  duration  than  monotheism ;  and  this  ap- 
pears, on  ordinary  principles,  thoroughly  paradoxical ;  while  our 
theory  explains  it  all  by  showing  that  the  rational  progress  of  theo- 
logical conception  consists  in  a  perpetual  diminution  of  intensity. 
D.-.iiTie undpr  TuHiiug  uow  to  thc  sccoud  pcriod, — that  in  which 

II  g.tive  doc-  the  destruction  of  the  old  system  proceeded  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  systematic  negative  doctrine, — 
we  must  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  indispensable 
need  of  such  a  doctrine,  to  shelter  the  growing  germs  of  the  sys- 
tem to  come,  and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  eternal  fruitless  conflict, 
or  of  a  return  to  an  exhausted  regime.  As  to  the  inevitableness 
of  such  a  negative  doctrine,  that  is  easily  established :  for  instance, 
we  see  it  to  be  certain  that  Protestantism  must  arise,  in  course  of 
time,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  monotheistic  regime.  Mono- 
theism introduced  into  the  very  heart  of  theology  a  spirit  of  individ- 
ual examination  and  discussion,  by  leaving  comparatively  unsettled 
those  secondary  matters  of  belief  which  polytheism  dogmatically 
fixed  to  their  last  particulars  ;  and  thus  a  natural  though  restricted 
philosophical  liberty  was  admitted,  at  least  to  determine  the  proper 
mode  of  administering  the  supernatural  power  in  each  particular 
case.  Thus  theological  heresy  is  impossible  in  polytheism,  and  al- 
ways present  in  monotheism  ;  because  speculative  activity  must  fall 
into  more  or  less  divergence  with  regard  to  essentially  vague  and 
arbitrary  conceptions  ;  and  the  division  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  greatly  enhanced  the  tendency  in  the  case  of 
Catholicism,  because  it  incited  free  inquiry  to  extend  itself  from 
theological  questions  to  social  problems,  in  order  to  esta-blish  among 
them  the  special  applications  of  the  common  doctrine  which  could  be 
proved  legitimate.  The  tendency  gained  strength  perpetually  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  decay  of  the  system,  while  the  temporal 
powers  were  fighting  against  the  spiritual,  and  the  national  clergies 
against  the  papacy ;  and  we  see  in  it  the  origin  of  the  appeal  to 
free  inquiry  which  characterizes  Protestantism,  the  first  general 
phase  of  the  revolutionary  philosophy.  The  scholars  who  supported 
the  authority  of  kings  against  the  popes,  and  the  national  Churches 
which  resisted  the  decisions  of  Rome,  could  not  but  claim  for  them- 
selves a  right  of  inquiry,  urged  more  and  more  systematically,  and 
unavoidably  extended  to  all  individuals  and  all  questions,  till,  by 
mental  and  social  necessity,  it  brought  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  discipline  first,  then  of  the  hierarchy,  and,  finally,  of  the 
dogma. 

Thp  provii^ionai  ^^  ^^^  '^^^'^  charactcr  of  the  provisional  philosophy, 
philosophy,  jt  jg  determined  by  the  nature  of  its  function.  Popular 
sense  has  given  its  character  in  its  title  of  Protestantism,  which 
3] (plies  to  the  whole  revolutionary  philosophy,  though  commonly 
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confined  to  the  first  state  of  the  doctrine.  In  fact,  this  pliilosophy 
lias,  from  the  rise  of  primitive  Lutheranism  up  to  the  deism  of  the 
last  century,  without  f'xcepting  the  systematic  atheism  which  is 
its  extreme  phase,  been  nothing  more,  historically  speaking,  than  a 
growing  and  increasingly  methodical  protest  against  the  intellectual 
basis  of  the  old  social  order,  extended,  in  virtue  of  its  absolute 
character,  to  all  genuine  organization  whatever.  Serious  as  are 
the  perils  attending  this  negative  spirit,  the  great  necessary  renova- 
tion could  not  take  place  without  it.  In  all  preceding  times  the 
destruction  of  each  form  could  be  subordinated  by  the  human 
mind  to  the  institution  of  a  new  form,  which  had  some  perceived 
character  and  purpose  ;  but  now  a  total  renovation  was  needed, — 
a  mental  as  well  as  social  renovation, — more  thorough  than  the 
experience  of  mankind  can  elsewhere  show.  As  the  critical  opera- 
tion was  necessary  before  the  new  elements  were  ready,  the  an- 
cient order  had  to  be  broken  up,  while  the  future  remained  wholly 
unsettled  ;  and  in  such  a  case  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  giving 
an  absolute  character  to  critical  principles ;  for,  if  any  conditions 
had  been  regularly  imposed  on  the  negative  rights  which  they  pro- 
claimed, such  conditions  must  have  been  derived  from  the  very 
system  proposed  to  be  destroyed  (no  other  social  system  being 
then  in  view),  and  thus  the  whole  work  would  have  been  a  mere 
abortion.  The  critical  dogmas  concerned  in  the  process  I  shall 
notice  hereafter,  more  or  less  explicitly ;  meantime,  I  have  so  ex- 
hibited the  grounds  of  the  hostility  and  defiance  manifested  by  this 
negative  philosophy  toward  all  authority  whatever,  and  of  its  in- 
stinctive and  absolute  tendency  to  control  and  reduce  all  social 
powers,  and  both  the  origin  and  aim  of  such  tendencies,  that  the 
thoughtful  reader  may  obtain  for  himself  the  elucidations  which  it 
is  not  within  my  scope  to  provide. 

One  more  division  remains  to  be  made — of  the  last  chnstian  period 
period  of  three  centuries  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  °^  ^'^  doctrine. 
In  the  first,  which  comprehends  the  chief  form  of  Protestantism, 
properly  so  called,  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  while  fully  admitted, 
was  restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  theology  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  spirit  of  discussion  was  chiefly  employed  in  de- 
stroying, in  the  name  of  Christianity,  the  admirable  system  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  which  was,  in  a  social  sense,  the  only  thorough 
realization  of  it.  In  this  appeared  conspicuously  the  inconsistency 
which  characterizes  the  whole  of  the  negative  philosophy,  propo- 
sing, as  we  here  find  it,  to  reform  Christianity  by  destroying  the 
indiifpensable  conditions  of  its  existence.  The  second  phase  pre- 
sents the  various  schemes  of  deism  which  constitute  what  is  called 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  its 
methodical  formation  really  belongs  to  the  middle  of  "' """  ^"'^  " 
the  preceding  century.  In  this  case  the  right  of  free  inquiry  was 
declared  to  be  indefinite  ;  but  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  meta- 
physical discussion  would  remain  within  the  general  limits  of  mono- 
theism, whose  foundations  were  supposed  to  be  unalterable.     They 
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were,  in  their  turn,  however,  broken  up  before  the  end  of  the 
period,  by  a  prolongation  of  the  same  process.  The  intellectual 
inconsistency  was  notably  diminished  by  this  extension  of  the  de- 
structive analysis ;  but  the  social  dissolution  appeai-s  more  evident, 
through  the  absolute  disposition  to  establish  political  regeneration 
on  a  series  of  mere  negations,  which  can  produce  nothing  but 
anarchy.  It  was  through  Socinianism  that  tlie  historical  transition 
from  the  one  phase  to  the  other  was  made.  Our  preceding  survey 
explains  enough  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  these  two  phases ; 
for  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  right  of  free  inquiry 
must  have  appeared  to  be  limited,  or  it  would  not  have  been  admit- 
ted ;  and  in  the  next,  its  limits  could  not  but  be  found  to  be  move- 
able ;  and  the  extravagances  and  disturbances  which  were  sure  to 
ensue  must  have  compelled  the  strongest  minds  to  withdraw  alto- 
gether fix)m  an  order  of  ideas  so  arbitrary  and  discordant,  and 
therefore  so  perverted  from  their  original  destination.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  phases  is  so  indispensable  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  extension  among  all  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  under 
forms  which,  though  various,  are  politically  equivalent,  they  could 
not  have  the  same  principal  seat,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  There 
was  also  a  difierence  between  them  as  to  their  share  in  the  new 
social  elements ;  for  the  positive  spirit  was  at  first  too  restricted 
and  concentrated,  as  to  topics  and  minds,  to  have  much  effect  on 
the  advent  of  Protestantism,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  rendered 
great  services  to  positivism ;  whereas,  under  the  second  phase,  the 
powerful  though  indirect  intervention  of  positivism  imparted  a 
rational  consistency  to  anti-theological  analysis  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  obtained,  and  which  will  prove  to  be  the  chief  basis 
of  its  ulterior  efficacy. 

The  course  of  progress  during  the  whole  five  centuries  encoun- 
tered no  serious  opj^osition,  except  from  the  legitimate  apprehen- 
sion of  an  entire  overthrow  of  society ;  and  it  was  this  fear  which 
imparted  such  energy  as  there  was  in  the  resistance  of  the  ancient 
powers,  which  were  themselves  drawn  in  to  participate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  universal  unsteadiness.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  necessarily  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, and  especially  after  the  sixteenth  century ;  their  office  being 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  both  order  and  progress,  which  became  im- 
perative in  proportion  as  they  were  found  to  be  nearly  irreconci- 
lable. During  the  whole  period,  the  highest  political  capacity  was 
that  which  could  most  wisely  carry  on  the  steady  demolition  of  the 
ancient  system  while  avoiding  the  anarchical  disturbances  which 
were  always  imminent  where  the  critical  philosophy  was  at  work. 
The  ability  to  derive  social  benefit  from  the  spirit  of  logical  incon- 
sistency was  quite  as  important  and  quite  as  delicate  as  that  which 
is  so  much  honored  for  its  beneficent  social  application  of  the  the- 
ological doctrine,  in  the  preceding  ages.  At  the  same  time,  the 
social  success  of  tlio  critical  doctrine,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  logi- 
cal imperfection,  sliows  its  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  time ; 
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out  for  which  tlie  success  would  be  inexplicable.  We  must  there- 
fore regard  this  memorable  critical  movement  as  being  no  acciden- 
tal disturbance,  but  one  of  the  necessary  stages  of  the  great  social 
evolution,  however  serious  are  the  dangers  involved  in  its  irrational 
protraction  to  the  present  day. 

When  we  study  the  organs  of  the  operation  which  oreans  of  the 
we  have  surveyed  in  the  abstract,  we  shall  find  it  diffi-  ''"^-"-in.'. 
cult  or  impossible  to  follow  up,  steadily  and  clearly,  the  separation 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  though  at  intervals,  we 
shall  find  it  reappear,  under  all  the  main  aspects  of  modern  civili- 
zation. One  division,  however,  among  the  social  forces  which  super- 
intended the  transition  of  the  last  three  centuries,  is  naturally  dis^ 
tinct  enough, — that  between  the  metaphysicians  and  the  legists, 
who  are,  in  some  sort,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  elenrents  of  the 
mixed  and  equivocal  regime  that  corresponds  with  the  inconsistent 
and  exceptional  social  condition  of  the  period.  Both  must  neces- 
sarily arise,  as  I  shall  show,  from  the  respective  elements  of  the 
ancient  system, — the  one  from  the  Catholic,  and  the  other  from  the 
feudal  power, — and  grow  up  in  rivalry  to  them  first,  and  then  in 
hostility.  Their  rise  is  plainly  distinguishable  in  the  reason  of 
the  greatest  splendor  of  the  monotheistic  rrg-i?ne,  especially  in 
Italy,  which  was  always  foremost  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  which 
the  metaphysicians,  and  also  the  legists,  were  rising  in  importance, 
from  the  twelfth  century, — chiefly  in  the  free  towns  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany.  Their  character  and  ofiice  could  not  however  be 
fully  revealed  till  the  rise  and  spread  of  change  called  for  their  in- 
tervention in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  exceptional  system 
which  they  have  since  administered.  They  found  their  instrument- 
ality in  the  universities  and  parliaments,  which  have  been  from  that 
time  the  organs  of  the  metaphysical  action  and  of  the  power  of  the 
legists.  The  Heads  of  faculties  or  doctors,  who  represented  the 
metaphysical  power,  produced  the  men  of  letters  as  a  secondary 
class ;  and  thg  legists,  in  like  manner,  yielded  an  accessory  class 
in  the  judges  and  lawyers.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  the  second- 
ary classes  have  now  obtained  the  ascendency,  thereby  indicating 
that  the  end  of  this  singular  anomaly  is  near  at  hand. 

Fixing  our  attention  now  upon  the  spiritual  element  _.  . 
which  continues  to  be  the  most  characteristic,  even  in  "  ' 
this  case,  —  we  have  seen  how  the  metapliysical  spirit  must  natural- 
ly obtain  social  sway  at  this  period.  After  the  Greek  division  of 
philosophy  into  natural  and  moral,  the  metaphysical  spirit  assumed 
two  forms,  which,  in  harmony  with  the  distinction,  became  gradually 
antagonistic.  The  first,  of  which  Plato  must  be  considered  the 
chief  organ,  most  resembled  the  theological  philosophy,  which  it  at 
first  tended  rather  to  modify  than  to  destroy.  The  second,  whose 
type  was  Aristotle,  approached  much  nearer  to  the  positive  philos- 
ophy, and  tended  to  disengage  the  human  understanding  from  all 
theological  guardianship.  The  one  was  critical  only  on  the  side  of 
polytheism,  and  superintended  tlie  organization  of  nionothoism,  un- 
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der  which  it  was  itself  absorbed  by  the  theological  spirit,  and  trans- 
muted into  religious  philosophy :  whereas,  the  other,  occupied  at 
first  with  the  study  of  the  external  world,  could  not  but  be  alto- 
gether critical,  from  its  anti-theological  tendency,  in  combination 
with  its  total  lack  of  power  to  produce  any  organization  whatever. 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  this  last  that  the  great  revolutionary 
movement  went  on.  Discarded  by  Platonism,  while  the  best  minds 
were  engaged  in  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  system,  the 
Aristotelian  spirit,  which  had  been  perpetually  extending  its  in- 
organic domain,  began  to  assume  the  ascendency  in  philosophy,  by 
gradually  comprehending  the  moral,  and  even  the  social  world  under 
its  sway,  as  soon  as  the  need  of  a  rational  philosophy  began  to 
prevail.  It  was  thus  that,  after  the  twelfth  century,  when  tlie  mono- 
theistic system  was  in  its  glory,  the  growing  triumph  of  scholasticism 
was  actually  working  the  destruction  of  the  theological  pliilosophy 
and  authoi'ity.  It  assumed  consistency  from  its  natural  aptitude  for 
engrossing  public  instruction  in  the  universities,  which  were  no 
longer  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  education  alone,  but  embracing  all 
the  chief  kinds  of  intellectual  culture.  The  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  even  of  Dante,  show  that  the  new  metaphysical  Sj)irit 
had  invaded  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  study  of  individual 
Man,  and  was  already  extending  to  social  speculations  so  as  to  in- 
dicate the  approaching  emancipation  of  human  reason  from  all  pure- 
ly theological  guardianship.  The  canonization  of  the  great  schol- 
astic doctor  was  his  due  for  his  eminent  political  services ;  but  it 
shows  the  involuntary  implication  of  the  popes  in  the  new  mental 
activity,  and  their  prudence  in  incorporating  with  their  system 
whatever  was  not  directly  hostile  to  it.  At  first,  the  anti-theologi- 
cal character  of  metaphysics  could  disclose  itself  only  in  the  form 
of  a  livelier  and  more  pertinacious  heresy  and  schism:  but  the  great 
decisive  struggles  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  against 
the  European  power  of  the  popes  and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  papal  see,  occasioned  a  large  and  permanent  application  of 
the  new  philosophy  to  social  questions.  Having  attained  all  the 
speculative  perfection  it  admitted  of,  it  entered  henceforth  more  and 
more  into  political  controversy ;  and,  as  it  grew  more  negative  in 
regard  to  the  old  spiritual  organization,  it  became  necessarily  de- 
structive also  of  the  corresponding  temporal  power,  which  it  had  at 
first  stimulated  in  its  universal  encroachments.  Thus  it  is  that,  up 
to  the  last  century,  the  metaphysical  power  of  the  universities  came 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  destructive  change.  AVhen  we  here 
after  review  the  results  of  the  movement,  we  shall  find  abundant 
light  cast  upon  the  analysis  here  presented. 

If  we  turn  to  the  corresponding  temporal  state,  we  can 
^  '■  now  see  how  necessary  was  the  relation,  in  regard  l)otb 
to  doctrines  and  persons,  between  the  class  of  scholastic  mctapliysi- 
cians  and  that  of  the  contemporary  legists.  Through  the  study  of 
scclesiastical  law,  the  new  philosophical  spirit  must  enter  into  the 
study  of  social  (questions  and  of  law  in  general ;  and  next,  tho 
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ieaching  of  law  must  be  a  privilege  of  the  universities  ;  besides  that 
the  canonists,  properly  so  called,  who  were  the  immediate  oflspring 
of  the  Catholic  system,  were  the  first  order  of  legists  subjected  to 
a  distinct  organization.  The  affinity  of  the  two  orders  is  so  marked 
that  it  might  be  natural  to  look  upon  the  legists  as  metaphysicians 
passed  from  the  speculative  into  the  active  state :  but  ttiey  are  not 
so ;  but  rather  an  emanation  of  the  feudal  power,  whose  judiciary 
functions  fell  into  their  hands :  and  their  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
power  was  naturally  for  ever  on  the  increase  through  the  collisions 
between  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  and  the  civil  jurisdictions,  royal 
and  seigneurial.  They  began  to  be  powerful  before  the  decline  of 
the  Catholic  system  ;  their  influence  increased  during  the  absence 
of  the  feudal  chiefs  in  the  Crusades,  from  the  judiciary  administra- 
tion of  affairs  at  home  remaining  in  their  hands ;  and  the  great  con- 
flicts of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  opened  boundless  scope 
and  congenial  employment  to  their  activity.  This  was  the  season 
of  their  highest  triumph,  because  their  political  ambition  was  then 
in  harmony  with  their  real  service  in  aid  of  human  progression:  and, 
in  regard  to  both  classes,  this  was  the  age  of  lofty  intellect  and  noble 
character.  When  this  new  social  element  had  sufficiently  aided,  first, 
the  efforts  of  the  kings  to  free  themselves  from  the  control  of  the 
popes,  and  then,  the  opposition  of  the  national  churches  to  the  papal 
supremacy,  it  had  done  its  highest  work  on  behalf  of  modern  society, 
and  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  guard  the  results  obtained  from 
the  always  threatening  reaction  of  the  discomfited  forces  of  the  old 
organization.  What  its  later  action  has  been,  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  observe.  All  that  I  need  point  out  here  is  that,  as  these 
two  bodies  never  had  any  organizing  principle  or  power,  their  sway 
could  be  only  temporary,  and  for  purposes  of  mere  preparation  for 
a  future  organic  state ;  and  that  such  social  order  as  was  preserved 
during  their  rule  must  be  attributed  to  the  resistant  action  of  the 
ancient  powers,  which  still  retained  the  direction  of  the  society, 
though  more  and  more  encroached  upon  by  revolutionary  modifica- 
tions. If  led  to  any  attempt  to  construct  and  organize,  the  meta- 
physicians have  no  other  resort,  for  principles  and  materials,  than 
to  the  theological  system,  nor  the  legists  than  to  the  military  system, 
which  it  is  their  very  function  to  discredit  and  destroy ;  and  thus, 
we  know  by  anticipation  that  their  power  must  expire  with  tlie  last 
remains  of  the  ancient  regime. 

Having  suiTcyed  the  revolutionary  movement  of  modern  society 
in  its  nature,  its  course,  and  its  organs,  we  have  now  only  to  observe 
its  fulfilment. 

The  spontaneous  stage  of  the  spiritual  decay  is  the 
first  aspect  which  claims  our  attention,  because  it  brings  t,nn!-mi8  "pirK 
after  it  all  the  rest.  It  was  not  only  the  first  to  be  ful-  ''''"'''"' 
filled,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  decisive ;  but  it  involved  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  regime.  The  efforts  of  the  kings  to  overthrow 
the  European  power  of  the  popes,  which  constitute  the  first  aspect 
<of  the  decline,  may  be  referred  to  the  fourteenth  century,  l»cgiiiniiig 
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with  the  strong  reaction  of  Philippe-le-Bel,  followed  by  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  See  to  Avignon:  while  the  fifteenth  century  is  the 
date  of  the  second  series  of  eftbrts,  —  that  of  the  national  churches 
against  the  papacy ;  beginning  with  the  schism  which  arose  out  of 
the  removal  of  the  Holy  See,  and  strengthened  by  the  impulse  im- 
parted by  fie  spontaneous  union  of  the  various  churches  against  the 
papacy,  in  the  celebrated  Council  of  Constance.  The  first  move-, 
ment  was  essential  to  the  second ;  as  the  national  clergies  could  not 
place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  chiefs  till 
the  chiefs  themselves  had  escaped  from  the  papal  thraldom.  Of  all 
revolutionary  operations,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  greatest;  for 
it  broke  up  the  foundations  of  the  monotheistic  regime  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  occasioning  the  spiritual  power  to  be  absorbed  by  the  tem- 
poral. The  kings  were  blind  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts 
when  they  destroyed  the  intellectual  and  moral  foundations  of  the 
supremacy  which  they  hoped  to  usurp,  but  which  was  effectual  only 
in  virtue  of  being  independent  of  temporal  power ;  and  the  various 
clergies,  striving  for  nationality  in  order  to  escape  from  Romish 
centralization,  were  unaware  that  they  were  degrading  their  order 
by  passing  over  from  the  authority  of  a  single  natural  head  to  that 
of  a  multitude  of  military  powers  whom  they  must  regard  as  their 
spiritual  inferiors ; — thus  placing  each  church  in  an  oppressive  state 
of  political  dependence,  through  their  own  desire  for  an  irrational 
independence.  The  reaction  of  these  movements  upon  the  popes 
tended  to  aggravate  the  injury  to  the  Catholic  constitution.  From 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  sagacity  of  the  popes 
assured  them  of  the  approaching  emancipation  of  the  kings  in  Eng- 
land, France,  etc.,  while  the  eagerness  of  the  national  clergies  in 
supporting  all  restrictions  on  papal  power  indicated  their  approach- 
ing nationalization,  it  is  evident  that  the  popes  began  to  occupy 
themselves  with  their  principality,  which  had  before  been  merely  an 
accessory  object  of  solicitude,  but  which  was  now  becoming  the  only 
real  part  of  their  political  power.  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  ancient  chief  of  the  European  system  had  sunk  down 
to  be  the  elective  sovereign  of  a  part  of  Italy,  no  longer  ruling  the 
civilized  world,  but  striving  for  his  own  territorial  aggrandizement, 
and  to  obtain  a  royal  station  for  the  long  series  of  pontifical  families, 
80  as  to  make  the  absence  of  the  hereditary  princi})le  almost  an  evil 
in  the  midst  of  this  flood  of  nepotism.  The  papal  power  was  now 
merely  Italian:  it  had  abdicated  its  noblest  political  attributes:  and 
it  lost  its  social  utility,  so  as  to  become,  more  and  more,  a  foreign 
element  in  the  constitution  of  modern  society.  Hence  dates  the 
retrograde  character  of  the  Catholic  polity,  which  had  been  so  long 
progressive.  Thus  it  was  that  all  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Middle  Age  polity  concurred,  in  their  several  ways,  in  the  irrevoca- 
ble decline  of  the  spiritual  ]X)wer,  which  constituted  its  strength  and 
dignity.  And  thus  it  is  clear  that  the  first  disoi-ganization  was  al- 
most accomj)lis]ied  ])efore  the  advent  of  Protestantism,  whicli  was 
\U  result  and  not  its  cause,  whatever  nmy  have  been  the  subsequent 
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influence  which  flowed  from  its  systematic  sanction  of  the  demolition 
of  tlie  Catholic  system. 

Indispensable  as  this  demolition  was,  it  left  an  immense  gap  in 
the  body  of  European  polity,  the  elements  of  which  were  now  de- 
livered over  to  conflict  without  restraint.  A  melancholy  example 
of  this  is  aff"orded  by  the  frivolous  and  fierce  wars  of  the  principal 
countries,  and  especially  by  those  between  England  and  France, 
while  tlie  unavailing  eflbrts  of  the  popes  to  make  peace  proved  mere- 
ly that  their  European  authority  was  gone.  An  exuberant  military 
activity  remained  over  from  the  system  of  defensive  war ;  and  the 
protracted  ascendency  of  the  military  caste  united  with  it  to  give 
that  strange  character  to  the  wars  of  the  period  which  contrasts  so 
unfavoral)ly  with  the  social  interest  of  wars  of  an  earlier  time,  and 
even  with  that  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  next  century.  The  evils 
of  tha  situation  were  aggravated  by  the  decline,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  political  influence  which  had  hitherto  regulated  international 
relations.  Two  centuries  before,  the  papacy  had  struggled  success- 
full}  with  a  similar  difficulty :  but  now  it  was  decrepit.  Its  period 
of  splendor  was  not  long  gone  by,  and  its  will  was  ardent  and 
sincere  as  ever;  but,  in  accordance  with,  and  in  proof  of  its  tempo- 
rary character,  it  ftiiled  utterly  in  its  political  vocation,  through  no 
accidental  obstacles,  but  in  consequence  of  its  early  disorganization. 
Wc  shall  soon  see  by  what  provisional  expedient  modern  polity- 
endeavored  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  this  vast  defalcation. 

The  disorganization  of  the  temporal  system,  though 
proceeding  throughout  the  thirteenth  century,  could  not  Te^porauie! 
show  its  effects  while  the  Catholic  system  remained  '^^''"''' 
unimpaired :  but  no  sooner  did  the  spiritual  system  begin  to  fall 
asunder  than  there  was  such  disorder  in  the  temporal  as  threatened 
the  entire  subversion  of  the  feudal  system,  by  destroying  the  balance 
of  powers  of  the  kings  and  the  nobles.  The  local  force  of  the 
nobles  had,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  almost  entirely 
absorbed  the  central  force  of  the  kings,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
power, —  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  industrial 
spirit,  and  the  attendant  antipathy  to  the  old  military  temper.  It 
may  seem  as  if  the  struggles  of  that  time  showed  anything  but  a 
release  from  a  military  state  of  society:  but,  in  fact,  such  wars  as 
were  taking  place  were  fatal  to  the  social  consideration  of  the 
dominant  military  class,  who,  in  warring  against  the  civilization 
which  it  had  been  their  function  to  protect,  were  manifesting  the 
most  unquestionable  of  all  symptoms  of  decay, —  that  of  turning 
against  their  original  aim.  The  feudal  organism  was  near  its  end 
\vhen,  instead  of  restraining  the  system  of  invasion,  it  became  the 
general  invader.  The  memorable  institution  of  standing  armies, 
begun  in  Italy  and  fully  developed  in  France,  marked  the  complete 
dissolution  of  the  temporal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  both  by 
manifesting  the  repugnance  of  industrial  society  to  feudal  service, 
and  by  substituting  a  wholly  new  military  subordination  for  that  of 
feudal  warriors  to  their  chiefs.     The  change  was  highly  beneficial 
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to  industry ;  but  it  deprived  the  ancient  military  caste  of  its  special 
prerogative.  In  this  process  of  change,  the  gain  was  certain  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  kings.  When  the  balance  was  once  destroy- 
ed, the  nobles  were  sure  to  be  the  sufferers,  from  the  encourage- 
ment that  the  feudal  system  offered  to  the  growth  of  the  central 
power.  As  tlie  decline  of  the  spiritual  power  wrought  in  the  con- 
trary direction, — that  is,  against  the  kings, — all  Europe  would  have 
been  in  a  state  of  complete  dismemberment,  but  for  the  advantage 
given  to  the  central  power  by  the  temporal  dissolution.  Of  the  few 
exceptional  cases  of  the  political  ascendency  of  the  aristocracy  over 
royalty,  the  most  remarkalile  is  that  of  England  ;  and  that  it  is  an 
exceptional  case  should  be  well  understood  by  those  who  would 
^^ransplant  the  temporary  system  peculiar  to  England  to  the  con- 
tinent, with  the  idea  that  the  work  of  political  renovation  was  then 
complete.  The  case  and  polity  of  England  are  perfectly  singular, 
owing,  I  think,  to  the  two  circumstances  of  her  insular  position  and 
the  double  conquest  she  has  undergone ;  the  first  admitting  of  an 
undisturbed  course  of  social  development ;  and  the  other  provoking 
a  coalition  of  the  nobles  against  royalty,  as  a  result  of  the  Norman 
conquest.  Moreover,  that  conquest,  by  its  results,  favored  the 
combination  of  the  aristocratic  league  with  the  industrial  classes, 
by  means  of  the  valuable  intermediary  class  of  the  Saxon  nobles ; 
an  intervention  which  existed  nowhere  else.  As  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  altstract  character  of  my  inquiry  to  go  further  into  detail, 
I  must  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  case  of  Scot- 
land, in  proof  that  the  double  conquest  had  more  influence  than 
insular  position-'in  determining  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  case ; 
and  to  those  of  Venice  first  and  afterward  of  Sweden,  as  instances 
of  the  political  development  of  which  England  is  the  most  striking 
example. 

Thus,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  see  that  the 
spiritual  power  was  absorbed  by  the  temporal ;  and  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  temporal  power  thoroughly  subordinated  to  the  other : 
so  tliat  the  whole  of  the  vast  organism  was  dependent  on  one  active 
central  power — generally  royalty — when  the  disintegration  of  the 
whole  system  was  about  to  become  systematic.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  process  occupied  two  periods,  the  protestant,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  deistical. 

Tru  •  <iifir,-,<t  r of  Aftcr  what  wc  have  seen,  we  shall  easily  understand 
the R.iorniatio.i.  -(^,1)^^  ^j^g  Reformation  simply  put  the  seal  on  the  state 
of  modern  society,  such  as  it  was  after  the  changes,  particularly  of 
the  spiritual  power,  of  tlie  two  preceding  centuries.  The  revo- 
lutionary condition,  I  must  observe,  was  as  marked  among  tlie 
nations  wlio  remained  Catliolic,  as  among  those  wlio  proiossed 
Protestantism;  though  the  characteristics  of  the  change  were  (Ht- 
ferent.  The  subordination  of  the  spiritual  power  affected  all  the 
West  of  Europe,  and  all  orders  of  persons  who  inhabited  it — ])riests 
and  popes,  as  well  as  kings,  nobles,  and  people.  Wlion  Ilenry 
VIII.  separated  from  Rome,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  1.  wore  alujost 
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as  fully  emancipated  as  lie.  The  two  points  of  change  which  alone 
have  rejiained  common  to  all  sects  were  the  breaking  up  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  papal  power,  and  the  national  subjection  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  temporal  authority  :  and  the  achievement  of  Luther, 
with  all  its  stormy  grandeur  still  investing  it,  was  in  fact  a  simple 
realization  of  this  first  stage  of  Catholic  decline  ;  for  its  dogma  was 
at  first  a  collateral  aflair ;  and  it  essentially  respected  the  hierar- 
chy, and  seriously  attacked  only  the  discipline.  If  we  look  more 
closely  at  the  nature  of  the  changes,  we  shall  find  them  such  as  not 
■only  propitiated  the  human  passions  which  exist  in  clergy  as  in 
other  men,  but  confirmed  the  destruction  of  sacerdotal  independ- 
■ence — namely,  the  abolition  of  clerical  celibacy  and  of  general  con- 
fession. Such  being  the  earliest  character  of  Protestantism,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  it  made  its  first  appearance  among  nations  remote 
from  the  centre  of  Catholicism,  and  to  whom  the  Italian  tendencies 
of  the  papacy  during  the  last  two  centuries  were  especially  vexa- 
tious. At  the  same  time  (the  time  of  Luther),  the  kings  of  Cath- 
olic countries — of  France,  Spain,  Austria,  etc. — were  as  completely 
the  masters  of  their  clergy,  and  as  completely  independent  of  the 
papal  power,  as  the  Protestant  princes,  though  they  did  not  openly 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  useless  and  absurd  spiritual  supremacy. 
But  the  Lutheran  movement,  especially  when  it  had  reached  the 
Calvinistic  phase,  wrought  powerfully  in  converting  the  clergy  to 
such  a  political  subjection,  which  had  been  repugnant  to  them  be- 
fore, but  in  which  they  now  saw  the  only  security  for  their  social 
■existence  amidst  the  universal  passion  for  religious  emancipation. 
It  was  then  that  the  coalition  of  social  interests  began,  between 
Catholic  influence  and  royal  power,  which  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  best  days  of  Catholicism,  when  that  system  was  in 
fact  glorious  for  its  antagonism  to  all  temporal  power.  It  is  another 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  opposition  to  human  progress  is  more 
attributable  to  modern  Catholicism  than  to  Lutheranism,  which,  in 
its  English  or  Swedish  or  any  other  form,  is  yet  more  hostile  to 
progress,  having  never  proposed  to  be  independent,  but  been  insti- 
tuted from  the  beginning  for  perpetual  sulyection.  From  whatever 
cause,  the  Catholic  church,  finding  itself  powerless  in  regard  to  its 
highest  offices,  and  restricted  to  the  control  of  the  individual  life, 
with  some  little  remaining  influence  over  the  domestic,  has  applied 
itself  more  and  more  exclusively  to  the  preservation  of  its  own 
existence  by  making  itself  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  royalty,  in 
which  alone  the  remains  of  the  life  of  the  monotheistic  age  were 
concentrated.  It  needs  no  showing  that  this  was  a  vicious  circle, 
out  of  which  nothing  could  issue  but  ruin  both  to  Catholicism  and 
to  royalty.  Catholicism  oflered  itself  as  a  support  precisely  because 
it  was  itself  in  need  of  support ;  and  it  lost  its  popular  credit  by 
thus  renouncing  its  ancient  and  most  prominent  political  office,  re- 
taining only  tlie  empty  power  of  preachment,  which,  however  sub- 
lime in  eloquence,  was  essentially  declamatory,  and  very  inoflensive 
v«  the  now  superior  power.     At  the  same  time,  royalty  had  con- 
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nected  its  political  fate  with  a  system  of  doctrines  and  institutions 
certain  to  excite  in  time  universal  repugnance,  intellectual  and 
moral,  and  doomed  to  universal  and  speedy  dissolution. 

The  dissolution  was  systemized,  from  the  beginning, 
The  josuits.  c]^iefly  by  the  institution  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits, 
which,  eminently  retrograde  in  its  nature,  was  founded  to  serve  as 
a  central  organ  of  Catholic  resistance  to  the  destruction  which 
threatened  on  every  side.  The  papacy,  of  late  chiefly  engrossed 
by  the  interests  and  cares  of  its  temporal  sovereignty,  was  no  long- 
er fit  for  the  necessary  opposition  to  spiritual  emancipation  ;  and 
the  Jesuit  leaders,  who  were  usually  eminent  men,  assumed,  under 
all  modest  appearances,  the  function  of  the  popes,  in  order  to  bring 
into  convergence  the  partial  efforts  w^hich  were  more  and  more 
scattered  by  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  Without  them  Catholicism 
could  not,  it  appears  to  me,  have  offered  any  substantial  resistance 
for  the  last  three  centuries  ;  but  not  the  less  must  the  Jesuit  influ- 
ence, from  its  hostility  to  human  progress,  be  eminently  corrupting 
and  contradictory  in  its  character.  It  engaged  all  the  social  influ- 
ence it  could  lay  hold  of  in  the  service  of  Catholicism,  by  persuad- 
ing the  enlightened  that  their  own  power  depended  on  their  support 
of  a  system  of  sacerdotal  authority  over  the  vulgar,  while  they 
themselves  might  enjoy  a  secret  emancipation  ; — a  procedure  which 
was  possible  only  as  long  as  such  emancipation  was  exceptional, 
and  sure  to  become  ridiculous  when  religious  liberty  should  be  more 
widely  spread,  when,  of  necessity,  Jesuitism  must  be  reduced  to  an 
organized  mystification,  in  which  every  person  concerned  must  be 
at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  purpose  deceiver  and  deceived. 
Again,  by  striving  for  the  direction  of  education,  Jesuitism  helped 
to  propagate  the  intellectual  movement ;  for,  however  imperfect  its 
teachings,  they  were  an  apparatus  directed  against  the  end  of  its 
own  institution.  Its  famous  foreign  missions  offer  the  same  contra- 
diction between  the  means  ;  for  they  offered  homage  to  the  intellec- 
tual, and  especially  the  scientific,  development  of  modern  society, 
which  it  was  their  object  to  contravene ;  and  derived  their  own 
spiritual  power  from  that  intellectual  teaching  which  they  made  the 
means  of  introducing  articles  of  faith  that  they  at  first  were  com- 
pelled to  disown  or  conceal.  I  need  not  point  out  the  perils  to 
which  such  an  institution  must  have  been  exposed,  holding  so  ex- 
ceptional a  position  amidst  the  Catholic  organism,  and  by  the  supe- 
riority of  its  special  destination  provoking  the  jealousy  of  all  other 
religious  bodies,  whose  attributes  it  absorbed,  one  by  one,  and 
whose  antipathy  became  so  intense  as  to  neutralize,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  themselves,  all  regret  for  the  final  fall  of  the 
only  possible  support  of  their  Church. 

Final  dpcH  of  Jcsultism  was  indeed  the  only  barrier  set  up,  with 
Catholicism.  auy  chancc  of  success,  against  the  incursions  of  religious 
liberty ;  and  the  Spanish  monarchy,  as  secluded  from  heresy,  was 
the  only  effectual  sui)port  of  Jesuitism.  Nothing  better  than  a  neg- 
ative result  was  given  forth  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  the  popea 
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seem  to  have  foreseen,  judging  by  their  reluctance  to  summon  and 
prolong  the  Assembly,  which  could  only  reproduce,  after  a  long  and 
conscientious  revision,  the  Catholic  system,  with  a  fruitless  admira- 
tion of  the  consistency  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  conclusion  that,  with 
every  conciliatory  desire,  they  could  consent  to  none  of  the  conces- 
sions proposed  for  the  sake  of  peace.  I  pointed  out  before  that  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  had  offered,  three  centuries  earlier, 
the  only  real  promise  of  Catholic  reformation  ;  and,  as  they  failed, 
there  was  no  hope.  The  universal  prayer  of  the  Catholic  world  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  Church  had  for  some  time  shown  that  tlie 
critical  spirit  was  predominant  even  there.  Thus  far  advanced 
toward  dissolution,  no  ground  was  left  to  Catholicism  but  that  of 
resistance  to  human  development ;  and  thus  reduced  to  be  a  mere 
party  in  Europe,  it  lost  not  only  the  power  but  the  desire  to  fulfil 
its  old  destination.  Absorbed  in  the  care  of  its  own  preservation, 
degraded  by  the  perpetration  of  foul  and  suicidal  acts,  through  its 
partnership  with  royalty,  and  resorting  to  material  repression,  its 
activity  of  resistance  only  disclosed  its  intellectual  and  moral  impo- 
tence, and  indirectly  hastened  the  decay  which  it  strove  to  arrest. 
From  the  first  days  of  decline  to  the  present — from  the  time  of 
Philip  II.  to  that  of  Bonaparte — there  has  been  the  same  struggle 
between  the  retrograde  instinct  of  the  ancient  organization  and  the 
spirit  of  negative  progression  proper  to  new  social  forces  :  only  the 
situation  was  at  first  inevitable ;  whereas  now  it  is  protracted  for 
want  of  a  philosophy  appropriate  to  the  actual  phase  of  human 
development.  It  does  not  follow  that  Catholicism  was  not  illus- 
trated in  its  decline  by  many  men  of  eminence,  intellectual  and 
moral ;  but  the  number  rapidly  decreased,  and  the  social  decay  of 
Catholicism  was  made  manifest  in  the  very  men  who  most  adorned 
it.  The  finest  logic  was  employed  in  defending  inconsistencies  and 
humiliations,  as  in  the  instance  of  Bossuet ;  and  the  virtues  of  such 
men  as  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  had  no  char- 
acteristics which  attached  them  to  Catholicism,  as  must  have  been 
the  case  in  earlier  times.  Their  natures  must  have  received  an 
equivalent  development,  though  under  a  different  expression,  under 
any  religious  sect,  or  outside  of  all. 

We  must  beware  of  attributing  the  vices  of  hypoc-  vices  of  Protest 
risy  and  hostility  to  progress  to  Catholicism  alone.  a>iti'""»- 
From  the  moment  that  Protestantism  chang^ed  its  natural  attitude 
of  simple  opposition,  it  shared  those  vices  to  the  full.  Catholicism 
became  retrograde  against  its  nature,  in  consequence  of  its  subjection 
to  temporal  power  ;  and  Protestantism,  erecting  that  subjection  into 
a  principle,  could  not  but  be  retrograde  in  at  least  an  equal  degree. 
For  instance,  Anglican  orthodoxy,  rigorously  required  from  the 
vulgar  for  the  political  needs  of  the  coexisting  system,  could  not 
generate  very  deep  convictions  and  very  high  respect  among  those 
same  Lords  of  Parliament  whose  decisions  had  so  often  arbitrarily 
changed  various  articles  of  faith,  and  who  must  officially  claim  the 
regulation  of  their  own  belief  as  one  of  the  essential  prerogatives 
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of  their  order.  The  forcible  repression  of  religious  liberty  was,  in 
Catholicism,  simply  a  consequence  of  its  modern  disorganization ; 
whereas,  it  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Protestantism,  from 
its  confounding  the  two  kinds  of  discipline ;  and  it  could  not  but 
manifest  itself  as  soon  as  it  had  the  power,  as  long  experience  has 
only  too  well  proved.  And  this  has  been  the  case,  not  only  with 
primitive  Protestantism,  through  the  despotic  spirit  of  Lutheranism 
toward  all  that  goes  beyond  it :  it  has  been  the  case  in  all  the 
more  advanced  sects  from  the  moment  that  power  passed  into  their 
handF,  for  however  short  a  time.  The  deist  Rousseau  proposed 
the  juridical  extermination  of  all  atheists ;  and  he  is  only  a  fair 
exeiiiplification  of  the  doctrines  which  pretend  to  tolerance  while 
subjecting  the  spiritual  to  tlie  temporal  order  of  affairs. 

Before  quitting  the  study  of  modern  Catholic  resistance,  I  must 
remark  that,  so  Itir  from  being  merely  hurtful  to  social  improve- 
ment, as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  it  has  aided  political  progress  for 
three  centuries  past.  Besides  its  office  in  preserving  public  order, 
of  which  I  have  already  said  enough,  we  must  consider  the  social 
benefit  that  has  accrued  from  its  active  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
the  Protestant  movement.  The  imperfect  operation  of  the  spirit 
of  free  inquiry  must  have  retarded  the  emancipation  of  the  intel- 
lect, especially  among  the  multitude,  by  humoring  the  indolence 
of  proud  human  reason :  and  in  political  matters.  Protestantism 
proposes  modifications  which,  in  spite  of  their  insufficiency,  keep 
up  a  delusive  notion  of  the  tendency  of  society  to  true  regenera- 
tion. Thus  Protestant  nations,  after  first  outstripping  their  Cath- 
olic neighbors,  have  stood  still,  in  a  position  further  removed  than 
the  Catholic  nations  from  any  real  issue  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment :  and  such  would  have  been  the  disastrous  state  of  suspen- 
sion of  the  whole  civilized  world,  if  it  had  been  all  pervaded  by 
Protestantism.  Instead  of  the  final  organic  state  being  made  to 
depend  on  the  indefinite  duration  of  the  old  organism  in  that  state 
of  half-decay  sanctioned  by  Protestantism,  it  is  aided  by  the  action 
of  Catholicism  in  retarding  the  revolutionary  movement,  intellectual 
and  political,  till  it  could  become  decisive  in  both  relations. 
^         ,  ,.  ,         As  for  the  effect  of  the  critical  spirit  on  the  temporal 

i  siTiporal  dicta*  n     i        -t  •*  •  f^      t    *  i       i.  i 

tor.hip.  changes  of  the  last  three  centuries, — we  find  it  at  work 

among  the  social  powers  which  gathered  round  the  preponderant 
temporal  element,  whether  it  were  the  royal  power,  as  in  France, 
or  the  aristocratic  power,  as  in  England  and  some  other  countries. 
The  only  active  element  in  either  case  was  naturally  invested  with 
a  sort  of  permanent  dictatorship,  the  establishment  of  which  was 
so  far  retarded  by  religious  troubles  as  not  to  have  been  fully  char- 
acterized till  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
remains  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  its  exceptional  nature,  to- 
gether with  the  corresponding  social  situation ;  because  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  special  agents  of  the  transition  to  conduct  it  to  its 
issue.  This  long  dictatorship,  royal  or  aristocratic,  was  at  once 
the  consequence  and  ihe  corrective  of  the  spiritual  disorganization 
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"which  would  otherwise  have  destroyed  society  altogether.    We  sliall 
hereafter  see  what  its  influence  has  been  in  hastening  the  develop- 
ment of  new  social  elements,  and  even  aiding  their  political  advent. 
The  operation  of  the  dictatorship,  in  the  one  case  in   ,^q,.,]  ,„„j  ^ns. 
England,  and  in  the  other  in  France,  is  full  of  interest  t<'"»t'c. 
and  instruction.     Both  have  equally  broken  up  the  feudal  equilib- 
rium ;  but  France,  from  the  predominance  of  the  regal  element,  is 
nearer  to  a  permanent  settlement  than  England,  with  its  aristocratic 
Bystem :  and  the  royal  element  being  more  indispensable  to  the 
issue  than  the  aristocratic,  France  has  been  better  able  to  dispense 
with  a  peerage  than  England  with  a  sovereign ;  so  that  the  aris- 
tocratic power  has  been  more  subordinated   in  France  than  the 
regal  in  England.     Royalty  in  France,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  bent  on  emancipation,  has  opposed  less  obstruction  to  prog- 
ress than  the  English  aristocracy,  who,  equally  disposed  to  the 
stationary  or  retrograde  policy,  have  more  power  to  sustain  it,  by 
their  closer  connection  with  the  people  at  large.     Again,  the  prin- 
ciple of  caste,  which  in  France  has  long  been  confined  to  royalty, 
is   sustained  in  England  by  a  great  number  of  distinct  families, 
whose  continual  renewal  maintains  its  vigor,  though  its  character 
is  certainly  not  ameliorated  by  the  new  additions.     However  proud 
the  English  oligarchy  may  be  of  their  old  historical  prerogative  of 
making  and  unmaking  kings,  the  rare  exercise  of  such  a  privilege 
could  not  afiect  the  spirit  of  the  temporal  organization  so  much  as 
the  daring  permanent  power  of  making  nobles  which  the  sovereigns 
of  France  appropriated  as  long  ago,  and  which  they  have  used  so 
recklessly  as  to  make  their  noblesse  almost  ridiculous,  since  the 
revolutionary  phase  began.     I  must  observe  in  this  connection  that 
Protestantism  has  nowhere,  and  least  of  all  in  England,  shown  it- 
self averse  to  the  spirit  of  caste,  which  it  has  even  tended  to  re- 
store, by  re-establishing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sacerdotal  character, 
of  which  the  Catholic  philosophy  had  deprived  it.     For  one  in- 
Btance,  the  spirit  of  Catholicism,  opposed  to  the  principle  of  caste, 
and  favorable  to  that  of  capacity,  has  always  opposed  the  succession 
of  women  to  the  throne  or  to  feudal  authority ;  whereas  official 
Protestantism,  in  England,  Sweden,  etc.,  has  sanctioned  the  politi 
cal  existence  of  queens  and  even  of  peeresses :  a  contrast  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  from  Protestantism  having  made  royalty  a 
genuine  national  papacy. 

In  both  the  cases  of  temporal  dictatorship.  Protestantism  has 
done  something  to  retard  the  disorganization  which  in  other  respects 
it  accelerated,  by  reinforcing  the  element  which  was  to  succumb. 
In  England,  and  in  cases  analogous  to  the  English,  this  was  done 
by  means  of  the  national  papacy  instituted  by  Protestantism, — a 
spiritual  authority  which,  without  being  able  to  inspire  very  serious 
convictions,  did  for  a  time  partially  compensate  to  the  multitude 
for  the  loss  of  the  real  papal  guidance,  and  hence  grew  to  an  ex- 
cess which  occasioned  great  political  convulsion.  An  equivalent, 
but  opposite  result  of  Protestantism  took  place  on  the  continent, 
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and  even  in  Scotland,  but  especially  in  France,  by  the  noblesse  be- 
ing supplied  with  fresh  means  of  resistance  to  the  growing  ascen 
dency  of  royalty :  and  in  this  second  case  it  took  the  Presbyterian 
or  Calvinistic  form,  as  best  suited  to  opposition,  instead  of  the 
Episcopalian  or  Lutheran  form,  which  is  best  adapted  for  govern- 
ment. Hence,  violent  repression  or  convulsive  agitation,  as  the 
two  powers  alternately  struggled  to  repair  their  former  decline ; 
the  mass  of  the  people  shrill,  as  before,  interfering  no  otherwise  than 
as  a  natural  auxib'ary,  though  certain  to  obtain  a  personal  interest 
ere  long  in  the  controversy,  by  means  of  their  co-operation.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  trim  account  of  the  memorable  social 
troubles  of  P]ngland,  France,  and  all  the  west  of  Europe,  from 
about  the  middlo  of  the  siyieecth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  thus  is  explained  the  thorough  unpopularity,  general- 
ly speaking,  of  French  Calvinism,  which  was  welcomed  by  the 
noblesse  as  a  means  of  recovering  their  ancient  feudal  indepen- 
dence, in  opposition  to  royalty,  and  which  was  therefore  repugnant 
to  the  old  anti-aristocratic  instinct  of  the  mass  of  the  population. 

If  we  look  to  the  general  social  efiFect  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
temporal  power,  in  either  of  its  aspects,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  that, 
when  its  authority  was  fully  consolidated,  it  raised  up  its  old  antag- 
onist, which,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted,  more  or  less  explicitly, 
a  final  political  suoordination.  It  was  quite  natural  that  it  should 
be  so,  considering  how  much  alike  royalty  and  aristocracy  were  in 
origin,  caste,  and  education,  and  how  congenial  they  must  there- 
fore be,  wlien  once  their  rival sliip  was  brought  to  an  end.  From 
that  moment  the  explanation  of  any  democratic  tendencies  shown 
by  either  was  clear  enough ;  for  each  invariably  employed  its  as- 
cendency in  lavor  of  its  old  rival,  and  against  its  steady  ally. 
Such  was  the  altitude  of  the  English  aristocracy  in  regard  to  roy- 
alty, on  which  it  lavished  a  more  and  more  affectionate  guardian- 
ship ;  and  such  was  in  France,  from  Louis  XIV.  onward,  the  grow- 
ing predilection  of  royalty  for  its  humbled  noblesse.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  these  transactions  took  place  for  calculated  rea- 
sons. On  the  contrary,  tliey  were  the  inevitable  results  of  natural 
affinities,  though  the  consideration  might,  and  no  doubt  did,  after- 
ward, occur,  of  the  utility  of  such  unions  as  a  means  of  resistance 
to  the  revolutionary  movement,  which  was  about  to  become  system- 
atic. We  observe  here  a  repetition  of  the  error  of  the  preceding 
period, — that  of  mistaking  a  charge  for  a  support :  and  here  we 
also  recognise  the  natural  term  of  the  spontaneous  disorganization 
which  characterized  the  preceding  period,  and  which  was  extended 
into  this  till  the  remains  of  the  ancient  system  were  gathered  round 
the  element  which  was  to  prevail.  The  dissolution  being  complete, 
we  shall  see  the  critical  action  assume  a  new  direction  toward  a 
decisive  revolution,  for  which  the  way  was  now  open.  From  this 
juncture,  the  dictatorship  of  both  kinds  assumed  the  retrograde 
character  which  was  impossible  till  the  respective  positions  of 
royalty  and  aristocracy  were  settled  ;  and  now  was  that  system  of 
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retrograde  resistance  matured  which  had  been  begun  by  Philip  II. 
under  Jesuit  inspiration,  and  against  which  the  whole  revolutionary 
spirit,  now  also  matured,  was  to  be  brought  to  bear. 

When  the  kings  had  ceased  to  be  mere  warrior  chiefs,  r;,^  „,.  ^jj^j^^^ 
alid  engrossed  prerogatives  and  offices  too  vast  to  be  ""i  function""  ^ 
wielded  by  themselves  alone,  the  ministerial  function  arose,~a 
new  symptom  of  the  times,  and  a  new  political  power.  Louis  XL 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  (with  the  exception  of  the  analogous  case 
of  Frederick  the  Great)  the  last  European  sovereign  who  really 
directed  all  his  affairs  himself.  Richelieu's  elevation  was  not  attrib- 
utable solely  to  his  personal  qualities :  for  both  before  and  after 
him,  men  of  a  far  inferior  genius  acquired  an  authority  quite  as 
real,  and  perhaps  more  extended.  Now,  such  an  institution  is  an 
involuntary  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  a  power  which, 
having  engrossed  all  political  functions,  is  compelled  to  abdicate 
the  practical  direction  of  them',  to  the  great  injury  of  its  own  social 
dignity  and  independence.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  new 
position  is  the  surrender  of  that  military  command  which  was  once 
the  primary  attribute  of  sovereignty  :  and  this  surrender  took  place 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  behind  some  official  disguises.  In  the 
same  way,  the  aristocratic  dictatorship  resigned  its  actual  political 
power  and  military  leadership.  The  English  oligarchy  confided 
its  chief  prerogatives  to  ministers  derived  from  the  nobility,  and 
chose  out  of  a  lower  rank  the  real  leaders  of  military  operations, 
both  by  land  and  sea :  but  in  the  English  case,  the  change  was  lesa 
marked  than  in  the  converse,  because  the  peerage  could  incorporate 
its  ministers  with  itself,  and  thus  disguise  its  own  weakness.  The 
Venetian  aristocracy  had  already  gone  through  the  same  process, 
though  with  less  remark,  because  the  situation  was  less  conspicuous. 
It  is  evident  that  not  only  is  the  decay  of  the  military 
regime  signalized  by  the  substitution  of  standing  armies  '^'""^'"^'  ^'"'""''' 
for  a  feudal  militia,  but  the  profession  of  arms  was  completely  de- 
graded when  the  ministerial  power  arose,  and  was  usually  exercised 
by  men  entirely  unversed  in  war,  at  the  very  time  that  kings  were 
retiring  from  military  command.  If  any  superficial  thinker  should 
object  that  we  have  had  great  wars  up  to  very  recent  times,  I  need 
only  refer  him,  for  a  proof  that  these  recent  wars  do  not  indicate  a 
military  rrg-ime,  to  the  difference  in  position  and  power,  between 
the  greatest  of  modern  generals,  who  are  merely  the  agents  of  a 
jealous  and  distrustful  civil  authority,  and  the  ancient  generals, 
especially  the  Roman,  who  enjoyed  an  almost  absolute  and  indefinite 
empire  during  the  whole  course  of  their  operations.  The  best  proof 
that  the  modern  position  of  military  commanders  is  no  accident, 
but  accordant  with  the  natural  course  of  affairs,  is  the  acquiescence 
of  the  generals  themselves,  who  have  never  yet  been  deterred  by 
the  most  irksome  conditions  from  eagerly  soliciting  the  command  of 
modern  armies.  Nothing  can  verify  more  strikingly  than  such  a 
change,  natural  and  universal  as  it  is,  the  anti-military  character  of 
modern  society,  to  which  war  is  more  and  more  an  exceptional  statc- 
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the  very  crisis  of  which  yield  only  an  accessory  social  interest,  out 
of  the  military  profession. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  great 
modern  wars,  which  are  hastily  cited  in  contradiction  to  it.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  these  wars  in  no  degree  proceeded  from  any  feudal 
exuberance  of  military  activity,  after  the  abasement  of  the  European 
authority  of  the  popes.  The  last  wars  that  can  be  referred  to  such 
an  origin  are,  I  think,  those  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  during  the  rivalship  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V., 
consequent  on  the  French  invasion  of  Italy.  That  very  struggle 
presently  became  defensive  on  the  part  of  France,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  her  nationality  against  the  dangerous  pretensions  of  Charles 
V.  to  a  kind  of  universal  monarchy.  From  that  time.  Protestant- 
ism checked  the  spirit  of  conquest  by  the  preoccupation  of  intestinal 
troubles,  and  by  assigning  anew  end  and  course  to  military  activity, 
thenceforth  connected  with  the  great  social  struggle  between  the 
system  of  resistance,  and  the  instinct  of  progression  ; — to  say  noth- 
ing at  this  time  of  what  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  hereafter, — the 
anti-military  tendency  of  Protestant  ways, — encouraging  habits  of 
discussion  and  free  inquiry  evidently  hostile  to  the  commonest 
conditions  of  military  discipline.  To  this  time  then  we  must 
refer  the  origin  of  the  revolutionary  wars,  properly  so  called, 
in  which  foreign  war  was  complicated  with  civil  conflict,  for  the 
solenui  sake  of  an  important  social  principle,  by  which  pacific  men 
were  brought  into  the  struggle  by  the  force  of  their  convictions,  so 
that  military  energy  might  be  very  intense  and  sustained  without 
being  more  "than  a  mere  means,  and  without  indicating  any  general 
predilection  for  military  life.  Such  was,  in  my  view,  the  new  char- 
ajcter,  not  only  of  the  long  wars  which  agitated  Europe,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not 
even  excepting  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  but  of  the  yet  more  extended 
war  which  lasted  from  the  above  period  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  No 
doubt  there  was  ambition  of  conquest  in  each  case,  and  the  more  as 
the  first  religious  and  political  fervor  declined;  but  it  was  an  ac- 
cessory and  not  a  primary  influence.  These  wars,  like  the  former, 
bear  the  revolutionary  impress,  inasmuch  as  they  related  to  the  pro- 
longation of  the  universal  struggle  between  Catholicism  and  Prot- 
estantism. Tliere  was  a  further  change  in  the  character  of  the 
wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  the  humbler  aim 
of  the  European  states, — to  maintain  the  hostile  systems  in  their 
existing  positions,  in  order  to  leave  scope  for  the  industrial  devel- 
opment whose  social  importance  was  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
Sj)icuous.  From  that  time,  military  activity  was  mainly  subordi- 
nated to  commercial  interests,  till  the  advent  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  during  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  great  natural  outbreak 
of  war,  the  military  spirit  began  to  undei'go  a  final  transformation, 
whicli,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  marks  more  clearly  than  any  other 
its  doom  of  inevitable  extinction. 

The  chief  agency  in   accomplishing  the    changes  that  we  have 
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just  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  military  ,,:  .  ,->.  , 
system  was  that  small  but  very  remarkable  class, — the  inaticfuncuoii. 
diplomatists.  This  class  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  tlie 
political  relations  between  different  states  which  the  papacy  had 
hitherto  taken  charge  of:  and  the  Catholic  constitution  supplied  its 
first  elements  by  offering  many  intelligent  and  active  men,  naturally 
placed  at  the  highest  social  point  of  view,  without  being  in  any  de- 
gree military ;  and  we  observe  in  fact,  that  the  diplomatists  were 
for  some  time  taken  from  the  Catholic  clergy,  some  of  whom  were 
glad  to  employ  in  this  way  the  political  capacity  which  was  no 
longer  required  by  their  declining  corporation.  Though,  from  circum- 
stances, apparently  aristocratic,  the  spirit  of  the  class  is  essentially 
progressive,  capacity  being  always  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  per- 
sonal titles,  behind  the  disguises  of  official  forms :  and  there  has 
certainly  not  been  in  Europe,  for  three  centuries  past,  any  other  class 
so  emancipated  from  political  and  perhaps  philosophical  prejudiced, — 
in  virtue  of  the  superiority  of  its  habitual  point  of  view.  This  civil 
class,  born  and  bred  side  by  side  with  the  ministerial  power,  of 
which  it  is  a  sort  of  natural  appendage,  has  always  wrought  well 
in  stripping  military  leadership  of  its  ancient  political  prerogatives, 
reducing  it  more  and  more  to  the  condition  of  an  instrument,  more 
or  less  passive,  of  designs  conceived  and  directed  by  the  civil  au- 
thority. It  especially  contributed  to  the  decline  of  military  power 
by  appropriating  the  work  of  negotiation  for  peace  or  alliance, 
which  was  once  an  inseparable  part  of  the  military  function  ;  and 
this  easily  explains  the  instinctive  antipathy  which  has  always  ex- 
isted in  modern  times,  under  forms  more  or  less  expressive,  between 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  two  classes. 

This  last  view  leads  us  on  to  the  final  consideration  in  regard  to 
the  temporal  dictatorship, — of  the  efforts  which  it  made  to  fill  up 
the  immense  chasm  which  was  left  in  the  political  system  of  Europe 
by  the  extinction  of  the  universal  authority  of  the  popes.  The 
difficulty  arose  early  in  the  transition  period  ;  but  its  solution  was. 
necessarily  deferred ;  for  the  only  discernible  remedy  was  a  regu- 
lated material  antagonism  among  the  states  of  Europe  ;  anc^  this 
could  not  be  had  till  they  had  composed  their  internal  troubles;  and 
decided  on  the  character  of  the  temporal  dictatorship  of  each.. 
When  that  time  came  the  diplomatists  went  to  work  with  zeal,  sus- 
tained by  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  mission,  to  institute  that 
balance  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  almost  equal  division 
of  Europe  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  The  great 
treaty  of  Westphalia  is  a  monument  of  their  office  in  the  system  of 
modern  civilization,  manifesting,  as  it  does,  a  generous  spirit  of 
universal  and  permanent  pacification.  The  diplomatic  solution  is, 
no  doubt,  very  inferior  to  the  old  Catholic  intervention  ;  for  the  in- 
ternational organism  needs,  as  much  as  the  national,  an  intellec- 
tual and  moral  basis,  such  as  the  Catholic  constitution  afforded  ; 
and  the  mere  physical  antagonism,  which  was  all  that  diplomacy 
CO!. hi  establish,  could  never  attain  any  solidity,  and  has  been  of 
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very  doubtful  utility,  if  not  mischievous,  in  as  far  as  it  afforded 
scope  for  political  ambition.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  require  that 
a  provisional  expedient  should  have  the  virtues  of  a  normal  instru^ 
mentality ;  and  the  diplomatic  function  has  at  least  kept  alive, 
among  the  European  states,  the  idea  of  some  sort  of  organization, 
however  loose  and  inadequate,  in  readiness  for  the  time  when  a 
thorough  intellectual  reorganization  shall  close  the  great  revolu- 
tionary period. 

Such  was  the  process  of  temporal  disorganization  during  the 
Protestant  period  ;  and  it  was  carried  out  in  the  same  direction, 
without  any  essential  change,  through  the  deistical  period  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution.  Here  then  we  may  dis- 
miss the  first  phase  of  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  old  social 
system  ;  and,  having  established  the  starting-point  of  the  great  rev- 
olutionary movement,  we  can  proceed  all  the  more  rapidly  and 
clearly  to  estimate  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  Protestant  period. 
,  „  , .  ^  Besides  the  political  action  proper  to  Protestantism, 
eiue  01  I'roieet-  it  scrvcd  as  the  organ  oi  the  universal  spirit  oi  eman- 
a.itism.  cipation,  by  preparing  for  the  dissolution,  intellectual 

and  social,  that  the  old  system  must  undergo.    Though  not  answer- 
able for  the  critical  doctrine,  properly  so  called,  it  laid  the  main 
foundations  of  it ;  and  thus  the  Protestant  concussion  formed  an 
intermediate  situation,  which,  however  transient,  could  not  have 
been  dispensed  with.     We  may  consider  the  whole  critical  doctrine 
as  reducible  to  the  absolute  dogma  of  individual  free  inquiry ;  for 
this  is  certainly  its  universal  principle.    We  have  already  reviewed, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  the  operation,  individual,  social, 
and  national,  of  this  principle ;  and  there  can  be  no  dispute  about 
the  fitness  of  Protestantism  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  revo- 
lutionary philosophy,  by  proclaiming  the  right  of  eVevy  individual 
to  free  inquiry  on  all  subjects  whatever,  notwithstanding  the  illogical 
restrictions  for  ever  attempted  by  itself;  restrictions  which  were, 
of  course,  successively  rejected  by  various  sects,  and  which,  by  their 
very  inconsistency,  facilitated  the  universal  admission  of  the  general 
principle.     It  was  in  this  way  that  Protestantism  indirectly  influen- 
ced the  nations  that  had  not  expressly  adopted  it,  but  could  not  but 
suppose  themselves  as  well  qualified  as  others  for  religious  eman- 
cipation ;  the  greatest  philosophical  results  of  which  were,  in  fact, 
specially  reserved  for  them,  as  we  shall  presently  see.     Now,  the 
universal  inoculation  with  the  critical  spirit  certainly  could  not 
operate  in  a  more  unmistakable  manner ;  for,  after  having  audacious- 
ly discussed  the  most  respected  opinions  and  the  most  sacred  powers, 
human  reason  was  not  likely  to  recoil  before  any  social  maxim  or 
institution,  when  the  process  of  analysis  should  be  directed  that 
way.    Thus,  the  first  step  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  that 
relate  to  the  formation  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine. 

The  princii)le  of  free  inquiry  was  at  first  a  simple  consequence 
of  the  social  (tliangcs  which  had  been  preparing  during  the  two 
j.irecediiig  ct'iiti:!-h:>.     It  w;is  luirely  negative  in  its  character,  being 
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nothing  more  than  a  sanction  of  the  state  of  no-government  wliich 
intervened  between  the  decay  of  the  ohi  disci])line  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  spiritual  ties.     It  was  simply  an  abstract  declaration 
of  a  general  fact ;  and  its  existence  would  otherwise  have  been  in- 
comprehensible.    There  could  never  be  any  hinderance  to  any  one 
exercising  the  right,  but  the  restraint  of  former  convictions  ;  and 
the  general  jn'oclamation  of  the  will  to  use  the,riglit  merely  testified 
to  the  decay  of  the  restraining  convictions.     The  long  discussions 
of  the  fourteenth  century  about  the  European  power  of  the  popes, 
and  that  of  the  following  century  about  the  independence  of  the 
national  Churches,  had  occasioned  a  large  spontaneous  exercise  of 
the  right  of  free  inquiry,  long  before  that  right  was  set  up  in  dog- 
matic form  ;  and  the  Lutheran  proclamation  of  the  dogma  was  a 
mere  extension  to  the  Christian  public  of  a  privilege  which  had  been 
abundantly  used  by  kings  and  scholars.    Thus,  the  spirit  of  discus- 
sion which  is  inherent  in  all  monotheism,  and  especially  in  Catholi- 
cism, had  anticipated,  throughout  Europe,  the  direct  appeal  of  Prot- 
estantism.    Indeed,  the  Lutheran  revolution  produced  no  innova- 
tion, in  regard  to  discipline,  ecclesiastical  orders,  or  dogma,  thai 
had  not  been  perseveringly  proposed  long  before :  so  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Luther,  after  the  failure  of  various  premature  reformers, 
was  mainly  due  to  the  ripeness  of  the  time :  a  confirmation  of  which 
is  found  in  the  rapid  and  easy  propagation  of  the  decisive  explosion. 
The  spirit  of  personal  emancipation  was  animated  by  the  subjection 
of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  power,  which  had  now  taken  place 
for  some  time  ;  the  late  rightful  guides  of  opinion  and  belief  were 
subordinated  to  incompetent  temporal  authorities  ;  and  when  the 
ancient  intellectual  prerogatives  of  Catholicism  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  kings,  they  could  not  be  regarded  with  the  ancient  venera- 
tion, but  must  soon  yield  to  that  passion  for  spiritual  freedom  to 
which  the  kings  had  no  objection  as  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with 
material  order.     And  thus  was  Protestantism,  with  its  dogma  of 
free  inquiry,  a  mere  sanction  of  the  pre-existing  state  to  which  all 
Christian  nations  had  been  tending  for  two  centuries.     Comparing 
it  with  the  corresponding  social  state,  wg  shall  see  it  to  be  the  ne- 
cessary corrective  of  the  temporal  dictatorship,  in  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  theological  and  military  system  had  merged.     With- 
out it  the  temporal  power  would  have  degenerated  into  a  dark  des- 
potism, extinguishing  all  intellectual  and  social  vigor  under  the 
tyranny  of  an  absolute  authority  which  could  naturally  conceive  of 
no  other  method  of  mental  discipline  than  forcible  repression.    How- 
ever great  tlie  dangers  of  abuse  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine,  we 
can  easily  understand  the  invincibte  attachment  of  the  European 
peoples  to  it,  when,  amidst  the  consolidation  of  aristocratic  or  regal 
absolutism,  it  became  the  organ  of  social  progression.     And,  neg- 
ative as  was  its  essential  character,  it  was  the  fitting  and  necessary 
preparation  for  the  establishment  of  new  social  elements,  from  its 
encouragement  of  the  spirit  of  individuality,  and  the  consequent 
development  wliich  it  caused  (>f  personal  energy,  whether  industrial, 
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aesthetic,  or  scientific.  The  two  great  anomalies, — the  temporal 
dictatorship  and  the  revolutionary  doctrine,  —  must  be  regarded  as 
inseparable,  mutually  antagonistic,  equally  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  society,  and  together  constituting  the  final  phase  of  the 
general  movement  of  social  decomposition.  The  one,  by  its  blind 
reverence  for  the  past,  was  for  ever  restraining  the  innovations  of 
the  other ;  while  the^  absolute  character  of  negation,  on  which  the 
critical  doctrine  prided  itself,  gave  it  its  counteracting  energy;  and 
thus  they  liad  in  common  the  absolute  tendencies  which  belong  alike 
to  the  theological  and  metaphysical  philosophies.  Thus  it  is  that 
by  an  increasing  restriction  of  political  action  modern  governments 
have  more  and  more  abandoned  the  direction  of  the  social  move- 
ment, and  have  contented  themselves  with  the  care  of  material  or- 
der, which  it  became  increasingly  difticult  to  reconcile  with  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  mental  and  moral  anarchy.  In  sanctioning 
such  a  political  situation,  the  revolutionary  doctrine  has  erred  only 
in  setting  up  as  a  normal  and  permanent  state  of  things  an  ex- 
ceptional and  transient  phase,  to  which  its  dogmas  were  perfectly 
suitable. 
^  ^  ,.     ,  Meantime  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  the  effect  of 

Catholic  snare  .  .  ,  .    ,  ^-, 

in  Prutestaut      thc  movemcnts  in  countries  which  were  not  rrotestant. 

The  critical  action  showed  itself  where  the  temporal 
dictatorship  was  not  legally  established,  by  Catholicism  solemnly 
invoking  the  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  favor  of 
its  own  faith,  which  was  violently  oppressed  wherever  Protestantism 
prevailed.  Special  heresies  also  arose  within  the  body  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy.  France  was  the  main  support  of  the  Catholic  system 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  yet  it  was  in  France  that  Jansenism 

arose, — a  heresy  almost  as  injurious  to  the  old  spiritual 
an-enism.  coustitutiou  as  Lutheranisiii  itself.  This  kind  of  French 
Protestantism,  ardently  embraced  by  a  powerful  and  respected  por- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  placed  under  the  active  protection  of  judici- 
ary corporations,  would  certainly  have  been  erected  into  a  real 
national  religion,  if  the  approaching  rise  of  the  pure  negative 
philosophy  had  not  carried  the  leading  minds  of  the  nation  far  be- 
yond it.  As  it  was,  Jansenism  showed  its  anti-catholic  tendencies 
by  its  antipatliy  to  the  Jesuits,  wliose  power  it  ultimately -overthrew; 
while  its  reception  by  great  philosophers  and  eminent  poets,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  suspected  of  voluntary  revolutionary  tenden- 
cies, shows  how  congenial  it  was  to  the  intelligence  of  the  period. 
I  must  give  a  passing  notice  to  another  heresy,  —  that  of  Quietism, 

—  which,  though  much  less  important  tlian  Jansenism, 

is  an  equally  decisive  proof  of  the  dissenting  tendencies 
introduced  by  the  use  of  the  right  of  free  inquiry.  The  philosophical 
character  of  Quietism  seems  to  me  remarkable  as  ofl\3ring  a  first 
solemn  and  simple  protest  of  our  moral  constitution  against  theolo- 
gical doctrine  in  general.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  such  protest  tliat 
the  heresy  ever  liad  any  consistency,  or  now  has  any  among  some 
natures  whose  mental  development  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  moral. 
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All  moral  discipline  founded  on  a  theological  pliilosophy  appeals, 
perse veringly  and  exorbitantly,  to  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  —  not 
the  less  for  its  relating  to  imaginary  interests,  which  must  so  engross 
the  solicitude  of  the  believer  as  to  make  every  other  kind  of  con- 
sideration very  secondary.  This  religious  supremacy  of  the  care 
for  personal  salvation  is  necessary  to  the  social  efficacy  of  theolo- 
gical morality,  which  would  otherwise  issue  in  a  mere  sanction  of 
apathy.  It  accords  with  the  infantine  age  of  humanity,  which  sup- 
poses the  theological  philosophy  to  be  in  the  ascendant ;  and  it 
manifests  to  all  eyes  one  of  the  radical  vices  of  that  philosophy, 
which  thus  tends  to  starve  out  the  noblest  part  of  our  moral  organ- 
ism, and  that  which  by  its  small  natural  energy  requires  precisely 
the  most  systematic  culture,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  disinter- 
ested and  benevolent  affections.  In  this  view.  Quietism  is  an  in- 
voluntary exposure  of  the  imperfection  of  theological  doctrines,  and 
an  appeal  against  it  to  the  finest  affections  of  human  nature ;  and 
it  would  have  been  a  movement  of  high  importance,  if  such  a  pi-otest 
had  not  been  premature,  and  framed  by  the  heart  more  than  the 
mind  of  the  beloved  and  immortal  Fenelon,  who  was  the  organ  of 
the  heresy.  The  issue  of  the  controversy  involves  the  death-sen- 
tence of  the  theological  philosophy.  Fenelon  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  he  had  unintentionally  attacked  one  of  the  main  conditions 
of  existence  of  the  religious  system ;  and  any  system  must  be  in  a 
state  of  irrevocable  decay  that  could  be  so  misapprehended  by  its 
purest  and  most  eminent  champions. 

The  moral  characteristics  and  prerogatives  of  the    „    ,  .  , 

.    .       ,     T  ....  .    .  K  ,"  •       j_      1  Moral    mflupnco 

critical  doctrine  m  their  provisional  state  remain  to  be  of  Protestant- 
noticed.  Catholicism  had  spontaneously  abdicated  its  '*""" 
direction  of  social  morals,  virtually,  though  not  avowedly.  With- 
out admitting  that  it  had  changed  its  moral  doctrine,  it  controlled 
only  the  weak,  on  whom  it  imposed  passive  obedience,  while  it  ex- 
tolled the  absolute  rights  of  rulers,  being  silent  about  their  duties, 
even  when  it  did  not  husband  their  vices  in  the  interest  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  its  subserviency,  attending  upon  power  of  every 
kind,  descended  lower  and  lower  among  social  ranks,  spreading  its 
corruption  successively  among  all,  till  it  at  length  affected  even 
domestic  morality.  The  critical  doctrine,  insisting  upon  the  rights 
of  those  to  whom  Catholicism  preached  only  duties,  naturally  in- 
herited the  moral  prerogatives  that  Catholicism  had  abdicated,  and 
all  its  principles  wrought  to  the  same  end.  The  dogma  of  liberty 
of  conscience  revived  the  great  moral  obligation,  dropped  by  Cathol- 
icism, of  using  only  spiritual  instruments  in  the  consolidation  of 
opinions.  The  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  declared  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  general  interest,  too  much  sacrificed 
by  the  existing  Catholic  doctrine  to  the  ascendency  of  the  great. 
The  dogma  of  equality  roused  the  universal  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, ignored  by  the  spirit  of  caste,  which  had  outlived  its  destina- 
tion and  escaped  from  moral  control.  And,  finally,  the  dogma  of 
lational  independence  was  the  only  security,  after  the  rupture  ot 
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Catholic  association,  for  the  existence  of  small  states,  and  the  sole 
restriction  on  the  tendency  to  material  incorporation.  The  hostile 
character  of  the  critical  doctrine  prevented  its  fulfilling  its  great 
moral  oihce  with  regularity  and  in  perfection  ;  but  it  kept  alive  and 
in  vigor  for  three  centuries  a  genuine  sense  of  the  moral  conditions 
of  humanity.  It  was  subject  to  insurrectionary  tendencies,  because 
the  temporal  dictatorship  confided  in  a  system  of  organized  material 
force  ;  but  the  insurrectionary  tendency  was  necessary  to  avoid  the 
moral  abasement  and  political  degradation  to  which  modern  society 
was  exposed,  while  awaiting  the  reorganization  which  must  at 
length  put  an  end  to  the  deplorable  antagonism. 

If  it  were  compatible  with  my  object,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
show  how  the  views  here  given  of  the  decline  of  Catholicism  are 
confirmed  by  the  heresies  of  modern  times.  These  heresies  are  the 
same,  under  other  forms,  that  arose  in  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  hence  the  retrograde  school  would  fain  derive  hopes  of 
the  renovation  of  the  system :  but  the  fact  that  the  same  heresies 
which  were  extinguished  by  the  rising  Catholic  power  have  beea 
successful  in  modern  times  proves  that  they  were  once  opposed  to 
the  corresponding  social  state,  and  that  they  have  recently  been  in 
a^;cordance  with  it.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  the  heretical 
spirit  is  inherent  in  the  vague  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  theo- 
logical philosophy :  and  it  is  restrained  or  stimulated,  it  fails  or 
succeeds,  according  to  the  social  exigencies  of  the  time.  The  re- 
production of  certain  heresies  tells  nothing  ;  but  their  success  indi- 
cates a  final  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  system  from  which  they 
arise. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  any  detailed  ac-  Three  s^tnges  of 
count  of  tlie  Protestant  sects,  each  of  which  entertained  <i^^^oi"tion. 
pity  for  its  predecessor  and  horror  of  its  successor,  as  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  theological  system  went  on.  I  can  only  point  out  the 
historical  principle  by  which  they  may  be  understood  and  tested, 
and  distinguish  the  three  successive  stages  of  decay  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, as  regards  its  discipline,  its  hierarchy,  and  its  dogma ;  for,  if 
each  Protestant  change  afl'ected  all  the  three,  it  must  have  aft'ected 
one  conspicuously,  to  be  distinguishable  from  foregoing  eftbrts. 
The  three  phases  may  be  indicated  by  the  names  of  their  respective 
organs,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Socinus,  who  lived  near  together  as  to 
their  years,  but  at  considerable  intervals  as  to  their  social  infiuence. 
The  dogmatic  innovations  of  Lutheranism  were  trifling  ; 
and  it  respected  the  clerical  system,  except  by  sanc- 
tioning the  political  subserviency  which  was  only  im])licit  among 
Catholic  peoples ;  but  it  overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  the  better  to  the  servile  transformation.  This 
first  disorganization,  which  little  affected  the  Catholic  system,  was 
really  the  only  form  in  which  Protestantism  has  ever  been  able  to 
adapt  itself  to  be  a  state  religion — at  least  among  great  inde- 
pendent nations.  To  this  first  demolition,  Calvinism  .  . 
adde<l  that  of  tlie  hierarchy  which  sustained  the  social 
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unity  of  Catholicism,  while  introducing;  only  secondary  modifications 
into  the  dop;nia,  though  more  extensive  than  those  of  Lutheranism. 
This  second  pliase,  with  its  characteristics  of  mere  opposition,  with- 
out any  formative  power  or  organic  durability,  seems  to  me  to  con- 
stitute the  true  normal  situation  of  Protestantism  ;  for  the  critical 
spirit  discloses  itself  in  antipathy  to  the  inert  regularity  of  official 
Lutheranism,  Then  the  third  action,  that  of  the  anti- 
h'initarian  or  Socinian  outbreak,  added  to  the  rest  of 
the  destruction  that  of  the  chief  articles  of  faith  which  distinguished 
Catholicism  from  every  other  form  of  monotheism  :  and  arising  in 
Italy,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  papacy,  it  showed  the  tendency  of 
the  Catholic  mind  to  urge  the  theological  dissolution  beyond  what 
Vad  hitherto  been  attempted  by  Protestant  reformers.  This  was 
necessarily  the  movement  which  doomed  Catholicism  beyond  recall; 
but,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  made  Protestantism  too  like  mere 
modern  deism  to  let  this  phase  stand  as  the  representative  of  the 
transition,  of  whicli  Presbyterianism  remains,  in  an  historical  sense, 
the  special  organ.  After  this,  there  remains  really  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish among  the  multiplicity  of  sects,  in  regard  to  social  prog 
ress,  except  the  general  testimony  borne  by  the  Qua-  .  ^^ 

kers  against  the  military  spirit  of  the  old  rcg-ime,  when 
the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  system  by  the  three  instrumentalities 
just  noticed,  led  to  a  similar  action  upon  the  temporal  system.  Wo 
have  seen  that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  generally  averse  to  any 
military  system,  countenancing  war  only  for  the  benefit  of  its  own 
principles :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  celebrated  sect  of  the 
Friends,  with  all  its  absurdities,  and  even  its  quackeries,  served  as 
a  special  organ  for  that  particular  manifestation,  which  places  it 
above  all  other  Protestant  sects  for  the  more  complete  spread  of 
the  great  revolutionary  movement. 

Lest  my  readers  should  take,  or  should  suppose  that  p^jj^j,..,,  ^^^.^^^ 
I  give,  too  systematic  a  view  of  the  process  of  decompo-  tion^  <.f  Piot.st- 
sition,  I  must  remind  them  that  the  only  way  in  w^hich 
Protestantism  can  be  viewed  as  operating  systematically  is  tlmt  it 
caused  the  decay  to  go  on  under  the  direction  of  reforming  doc- 
trines, instead  of  by  mere  conflict  of  the  old  political  elements. 
The  formation  of  the  negative  philosophy  into  a  system  could  take 
place,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  at  all,  only  under  the  deistical 
phase,  whose  chief  office  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  to  effect  this.  The 
mental  operations  of  Protestantism  were  in  fact  the  results  and  not 
the  causes  of  the  revolutions  with  which  we  historically  connect 
them ;  and  no  political  explosions,  whatever  their  force  and  their 
interest  on  other  grounds,  could  establish  the  tendency  of  modern 
societies  to  complete  renovation  till  they  had  been  preceded  by  a 
thorough  and  systematic  critical  preparation,  which  could  not  happen 
except  under  the  following  phase.  For  this  reason,  I  can  only  barely 
indicate  the  purely  Protestant  revolutions  which,  apart  from  their 
local  and  temporary  importance,  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
introduction  to  the  great  final  change  destined  to  open  an  issue  for 
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the  general  movement  of  the  human  race.  The  first  of 
Holland,  ^^^^g^  revolutions  was  that  by  which  Holland  threw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke  :  and  it  will  be  ever  memorable  as  a  lofty  mani- 
festation of  the  energy  proper  to  the  critical  doctrine,  thus  direct- 
ing the  fortunate  insurrection  of  a  small  nation  against  the  most 
powerful  monarchy  in  Europe.  The  dogma  specially  illustrated  in 
Ihis  case  was  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  also  that  of 
liitional  independence, — the  chief  need  being  to  break  an  external 
l)-)nd  which  had  become  intolerably  oppressive.  A  more  general 
character,  more  complete  and  decisive,  more  marked  in  its  direction 
toward  the  social  regeneration  of  the  race,  was  the  great,  unsuccess- 
ful English  revolution : — not  the  little  aristocratic  and 
Enginnrt.  Anglican  revolution  of  1688,  which  could  meet  only  a 
local  want ;  but  the  democratic  and  Presbyterian  revolution,  super- 
intended by  the  lofty  genius  of  the  most  advanced  statesman  that 
Protestantism  has  to  boast  of.  It  was  the  dogma  of  equality  which 
was  mainly  elaborated  under  that  conflict.  Historically  the  revo- 
lution consisted  in  the  generous  but  premature  effort  for  the  political 
degradation  of  the  English  aristocracy, — the  chief  temporal  element 
of  the  ancient  nationality:  and  the  fall  of  royalty,  under  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,  was  only  a  secondary  incident  in  comparison 
with  the  bold  suppression  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  social  revo- 
lution failed  politically,  for  want  of  due  mental  preparation  ;  but  it 
was  the  chief  in  the  whole  series  of  symptoms  which  were  the  known 
precursors  of  the  great  decisive  European  revolution  remaining  to 
be  examined  hereafter.  The  American  revolution  was 
^""'■''"''''-  as  purely  Protestant  as  the  others,  and  ought  to  be 
classed  with  them,  though  its  date  causes  it  to  be  erroneously 
referred  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  general  movement.  It 
did  not  volve  any  new  portion  of  the  critical  doctrine  ;  and  it  wa 
simply  an  extension  of  the  other  two  Protestant  revolutions,  but 
with  a  prosperous  development  of  political  consequences  through  a 
combination  of  favorable  conditions.  In  its  origin,  it  was  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Dutch  revolutions,  and  in  its  final  expansion,  it 
carried  out  the  English,  which  it  realizes  as  far  as  Protestantism 
will  allow.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  its  success,  as  a  decisive 
social  enterprise ;  for  it  has  developed  to  excess  the  inconveniences 
of  the  critical  doctrine ;  it  sanctions  more  emphatically  than  any 
other  society  the  political  supremacy  of  metaphysicians  and  legists, 
among  a  people  who  pay,  through  their  innumerable  unconnected 
modes  of  worship,  without  any  real  social  purpose,  a  tribute  more 
•costly  by  far  than  the  treasury  of  any  existing  Catholic  clergy. 
Thus  this  universal  colony,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  temporal 
advantages  of  its  present  position,  must  be  regarded  as,  in  fact,  in 
all  important  respects,  more  remote  from  a  true  social  reorganiza- 
tion than  the  nations  from  whom  it  is  derived,  and  to  whom  it  will 
owe,  in  course  of  time,  its  final  regeneration.  The  philosophical 
induction  into  that  ulterior  state  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  Amer- 
ica,— whatever  may  be  the  existing  illusions  about  the  political 
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superiority  of  a  society  in  which  the  elements  of  modern  civilization 
are,  with  the  exception  of  industrial  acti\dty,  most  imperfectly 
developed. 

This  sketch  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine  and  its  ac- 
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tion  would  not  be  complete  without  some  notice  oi  its 
attendant  errors.  Omitting  all  merely  local  and  exceptional  abuses, 
I  will  briefly  refer  to  a  few  evils  which  may  be  called  natural  to  the 
doctrine.  Of  these  errors  the  oldest,  the  most  general,  and  the 
most  mischievous,  is  the  prejudice  which  condemns  in  the  absolute 
spirit  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  the  political  existence  of  any 
spiritual  power,  distinct  from  the  temporal,  and  inde-  subj.ction  of 
pendent  of  it.  Inevitable  and  indispensable  as  was  the  m^i^^rA  power. 
temporal  dictatorship  which  followed  upon  the  Catholic  period,  it 
could  not  destroy  the  value  of  the  principle  of  tlie  separation  of  the 
two  powers,  the  theory  of  which  is  the  most  valuable  legacy  left  us 
by  Catholicism,  and  the  only  one  on  which,  when  united  with  a  true 
positive  doctrine,  the  reorganization  of  society  can  proceed.  As 
the  reorganization  must  begin,  as  did  the  decline,  with  the  spiritual 
order  of  power,  this  absolute  spirit,  which  aims  at  establishing  eter- 
nal principles  from  transient  facts,  is  a  serious  misfortune  ;  and  the 
more  so,  of  course,  from  its  universality  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  has  assumed  this  form  in  its  operation  upon  all 
classes  of  society.  Protestantism  took  advantage  of  the  prejudice, 
though  it  did  not  originate  it ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  have  undergone  their  political  degradation  with  a  growing 
submission,  which  has  effaced  the  very  memory  of  their  ancient 
independence.  Thus  has  the  main  principle  of  modern  civilization, 
— that  of  the  separation  of  the  two  powers, — been  lost  sight  of 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  the  only  appearance  of  a  rational  appre- 
ciation of  it  is  found  among  the  Italian  clergy,  where  it  is  of  no  so- 
cial value,  because  of  the  partiality  and  self-interest  naturally  attrib- 
uted to  those  who  hold  it.  No  adverse  influences  can  however 
prevent  the  ultimate  recognition  of  a  principle  so  accordant  with 
the  condition  and  needs  of  modern  society.  It  will  assume  its  full 
force  when  the  positive  philoso]jhy  opens  the  way  to  social  re-organ- 
ization. We  may  attribute  to  tlie  prevalence  of  this  great  error 
jie  irrational  disdain  of  the  Middle  Ages  entertained  in  our  time, 
oven  by  Catholics  who  do  not  appreciate  the  theory  of  Catliolicism; 
and  also  the  blind  admiration  for  the  polytheistic  system  of  anti- 
quity, which  prevailed  so  deplorably  during  the  revolutionary  period, 
though  Catholicism  had  before  rightly  assigned  an  inferior  position 
to  the  civilization  of  that  regime :  and  again,  to  this  error  is  owing 
the  exclusive  predilection  of  Protestantism  for  the  primitive  church, 
and  its  yet  more  injurious  enthusiasm  for  the  Hebrew  theocracy. 
The  great  conception  of  social  progress  has  thus  been  overlaid,  and 
well-nigh  lost ;  saved  only,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by  that  growth 
of  new  social  elements  which  has  proceeded  amidst  all  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  critical  period. 
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Another  consequence  of  the  error  has  been  that  all  ambition,  po- 
litical and  philosophical,  has  tended  toward  the  absolute  concen- 
tration of  the  two  kinds  of  power.  Kings  dreamed  of  the  Moham- 
medan type  as  the  ideal  of  modern  monarchy ;  priests,  and  especially 
the  Protestant  clergy,  dreamed  inversely  of  a  kind  of  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  or  Egyptian  theocracy ;  and  philosof>hers  renewed,  under 
a  different  form,  the  primitive  Greek  dream  of  that  metaphysical 
theocracy  which  thoy  called  the  reign  of  Mind.  The  last  is  now  the 
most  dangerous  of  these  dreams,  because  it  seduces  the  greatest 
number  of  active  minds.  Among  the  thinkers  of  the  progressive 
ichool  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  social  speculation,  within 
three  centuries,  Leibnitz  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  who  has 
entirely  escaped  the  delusion.  Descartes  would  doubtless  have 
done  so,  if  it  had  lain  in  his  way  to  state  his  deliberate  view  of  the 
subject,  as  Aristotle  alono  did  in  ancient  times :  but  Bacon  certain- 
ly participated  in  this  illusion  of  philosophic  pride.  We  shall  here- 
after consider  the  serious  consequences  of  this  view:  and  this  brief 
notice  of  it  is  merely  historical. 

Finally,  this  capital  error  keeps  up  a  habit  of  social  disturbance 
by  leading  men  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  social  needs  in  change  of 
legal  institutions  ;  whereas,  in  general,  the  thing  wanted  is  a  pre- 
paratory reformation  of  principles  and  manners.  The  temporal 
dictatorship,  whether  monarchical  or  aristocratic,  was  little  aware 
of  its  own  responsibility  when  it  made  political  questions  of  all  that 
had  hitherto  been  moral.  It  matters  little  that  such  avidity  for 
power  brought  on  its  own  punishment :  but  the  results  to  society 
have  been  most  disastrous,  as  we  see  in  a  long  series  of  disorders 
and  disappointments,  and  in  the  mischievous  operations  of  quacks 
and  fanatics  who  see,  or  pretend  to  see,  the  solution  of  all  social 
difficulties  in  barren  political  revolutions  :  and,  during  the  quietest 
times,  in  that  narrow  view  which  embraces  only  the  immediate 
redress  of  social  wants,  when  moral  means,  extensive  and  long-pre- 
pared, are  the  true  remedy.  All  political  parties  agree  in  proscri- 
bing lofty  and  comprehensive  speculation,  because  all  are  alike 
involved  in  the  error  wiiich  causes  the  low  and  material  view :  and 
it  is  only  under  the  positive  philosophy  that  the  true  solution  can 
be  found. 

„    ,    ,  As  for  the  moral  evils  engendered  by  the  Protestant 

under  ProL^s-  iutroductiou  of  the  critical  doctrine, — we  need  not  dwell 
long  on  them,  serious  as  they  are  ;  for  they  are  too 
evident  to  require  explanation.  Considering  that  every  mind  was 
confided  to  its  own  decision  on  subjects  the  most  important,  and 
about  which  it  must  be  least  disinterested,  the  wonder  is  that  the 
moral  dissolution  has  not  been  complete.  That  it  has  not  been  so, 
— that  morality  has  remained  stable  in  the  most  evident  cases, — is 
owing  first  to  the  spontaneous  rectitude  of  human  nature,  which  it 
is  impossible  altogether  to  corrupt ;  and  next  to  the  power  of  mod- 
ern liabits  of  steady  toil,  which  divert  the  nations  of  our  day  from 
the  soci  il  extravagances  into  which,  in  their  position,  tlio  idle  pop- 
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tJations  of  Rome  and  Greece  would  certainly  have  fallen.    Protes- 
tantism must  be  charged  with  having  seriously  impaired  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality,  both  domestic  and  social,  which 
Catholicism  had  established,  under  precepts  and  prohibitions  which 
will  be  sanctioned,  in  their  spirit,  more  and  more  emphatically  as 
the  positive  philosophy  prevails.     It  was  a  sound  observation  of 
Hume's,  that  the  Lutheran  revolution  was  aided  by  the  passions  of 
ecclesiastics  who  desired  a  release  from  celibacy,  and  the  rapacity 
of  nobles  who  coveted  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  clergy;  and 
it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  lowered  position  of  the  moral 
authority,  that  it  lost  the  power,  and  even  the  will,  to  sustain  the 
inviolability  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  morality  against  the 
attacks  of  tlie  critical  spirit.     I  need  point  out  only  the  permission 
of  divorce,  the  relaxation  of  rules  about  the  marriage  of  relations ; 
and,  as  a  decisive  instance,  the  disgraceful  dogmatic  consultation 
by  which  the  chiefs  of  Protestantism,  with  Luther  at  their  head, 
solemnly  authorized  bigamy  in  the  case  of  a  German  prince ;  and 
again,  the  accommodating  temper  of  the  founders  of  the  English 
Church  toward  the  shocking  weaknesses  of  their  strange  national 
pope.     Catholicism  was  never  thus  openly  degraded  ;  but  its  grow- 
ing weakness  produced  nearly  equivalent  eflects.     It  was  unable 
to  repress  the  license  of  the  time,  in  public  speech  and  private  act ; 
and  it  so  far  supported  moral  excess  that  it  roused  a  spirit  of  re- 
bellion against  its  own  authority  by  its  repression  of  mental  devel- 
opment.    Thus  the  various  religious  doctrines  showed  themselves 
inadequate  to  the  moral  guidance  of  mankind ;  either  by  using  their 
intellectual  liberty  to  impair  the  principles  of  morals,  or  by  proving 
their  impotence  to  keep  moral  order ;  or,  by  discrediting  invafiable 
laws  by  obstinately  connecting  them  with  articles  of  belief  which 
human  reason  could  never  again  receive.     We  shall  perceive  more 
and  more  as  we  proceed  that  morality,  so  far  from  having  any 
occasion  to  dread  philosophical  analysis,  can  find  a  solid  intellectual 
foundation  only  outside  of  all  theology  whatever ;  resting  on  a  ration- 
al appreciation  of  human  dispositions,  actions,  and  habits,  accord- 
ing to  their  total  results,  public  and  private.     It  was  necessary  to 
say  thus  mucli,  to  mark  the  period  at  which  religious  faith  began 
to  lose  its  power  of  moral  guidance,  and  to  show  its  tendency,  so 
striking  for  three  centuries  past,  to  promote  hatred  and  disturbance 
rather  than  order  and  cliarity.     We  see,  now,  that  the  degeneracy 
dates  from  the  political  degradation  of  the  spiritual  power,  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  the  moral  laws  being  deeply  impaired  by  their 
being  subjected  to  the  ascendency  of  the  passions  which  they  were 
intended  to  rule. 

We  have  now  observed  the  advent  of  the  negative  ^^ 
philosophy,  and  of  the  corresponding  social  crisis.  The  v/iopmentofthe 
last  phase  remains  to  be  reviewed, — that  which  presents  "'"'''''  do.trine. 
the  revolutionary  doctrine  in  its  full  development.  This  phase, 
however,  is  little  more  than  a  protraction  of  the  last,  and  we  shall 
have  a  sufficient  view,  generally  speaking,  of  the  historical  course 
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of  the  revolutionary  pliilosopliy,  if  we  merely  attach  deistical  con- 
sequences to  Protestant  principles.  Our  attention  must  henceforth 
be  concentrated  on  the  spiritual  disorganization,  till  we  have  to 
notice  the  great  final  explosion  of  the  temporal  power  in  connection 
with  the  reorganization  which  will  be  the  closing  topic  of  this 
Work. 

We  give  too  much  credit  to  human  intelligence  if  we  suppose 
that  it  could  have  dispensed  with  this  final  elaboration  of  the  criti- 
cal doctrine,  on  the  ground  that  its  great  principles  having  been 
furnished  by  Protestantism,  the  consequences  of  those  principles 
might  be  left  to  develop  themselves  without  assistance  from  any 
systematic  formation  of  negative  doctrine.  In  the  first  place,  human 
emancipation  must  thus  have  been  seriously  retarded,  as  we  shall 
admit  if  we  consider  how  resigned  the  majority  of  men 
opplf-tr'to'"  are  to  a  state  of  logical  inconsistency  like  that  sanc- 
piogms.  tioned  by  Protestantism,  and  especially  when  the  under- 

standing is  still  subject  to  the  theological  system.  In  countries  where 
the  philosophical  movement  has  not  fully  penetrated  the  national 
mind,  as  England  and  the  United  States,  we  see  the  Socinians  and 
otlier  sects,  which  have  rejected  almost  all  the  essential  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  persisting  in  their  original  restriction  of  free  inquiry 
within  the  purely  biblical  circle,  and  fostering  a  thoroughly  the- 
ological hatred  toward  all  who  have  pursued  their  spiritual  liberty 
beyond  that  boundary.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  revolutionary  doctrine  would  have  been  wholly  re- 
pressed witliout  the  deistical  movement  which  characterized  the  last 
ccntiyy ;  for  Protestantism,  after  having  introduced  critical  prin- 
ciples, always  abandoned  them  when  they  could  be  dispensed  with, 
using  its  triumph  to  organize  a  retrograde  system  of  resistance.  It 
was  thus  with  Lutheranism,  which  was  as  hostile  to  mental  liberty 
as  Catholicism ;  and  thus  it  was  with  every  form  of  Christianity, 
according  to  its  power,  till  the  triumph  of  the  Anglican  church  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Calvinists  from  France,  gave  a  systematic 
character  to  Protestant  discouragement  of  progress.  Protestantism 
having  thus  seceded  from  the  progressive  movement,  which  it  had 
hitherto  represented,  it  became  necessary  that  new  and  more  con- 
sistent leaders  should  assume  the  conduct  of  the  march ;  and  we 
find  in  this  case  the  usual  correspondence  between  great  social  ex- 
igencies and  their  natural  means  of  satisfaction.  The  Protestant 
period  had  brought  the  ancient  social  system  to  such  a  state  of  de- 
cay that  it  could  not  guide,  but  only  impede  the  formation  of  modem 
society,  so  that  a  universal  and  decisive  revolution  was  seen  to  be 
impending,  by  such  thinkers  for  instance  as  Leibnitz.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  system  would  have  lasted  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  its 
state  of  decay,  and  without  fulfilling  its  professions,  in  virtue  of  its 
mere  inertia,  if  the  revolutionary  ferment,  which  we  shall  see  moie 
of  presently,  had  not  entered  in  to  direct  the  movement  of  decom- 
position toward  that  regeneration  which  is  its  necessary  issue.  The 
heretical  movement  which  I  before  notice*'   aided  the  systematic 
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formation  of  tlie  negative  philosophy.  We  have  seen  how  ancient 
was  the  tendency  to  entire  emancipation  from  theology,  as  wiion, 
in  the  decline  of  polytheism,  there  were  Greek  schools  wliich  spec- 
uhitively  transcended  tlie  limits  of  simple  monotheism.  At  that  time, 
wlien  the  very  conception  of  a  true  natural  philosophy  did  not  exist, 
such  an  effort  could  issue  in  nothing  but  a  kind  of  metaphysical 
pantheism,  in  which  nature  was  abstractly  deified ;  but  there  was 
little  difi'erence  in  fact  between  such  a  doctrine  and  that  which  has 
since  been  improperly  called  atheism  ;  and  it  resembled  it  particu- 
larly in  its  radical  opposition  to  all  religious  beliefs  susceptible  of 
real  organization, — wliich  is  the  point  that  concerns  us  here,  where 
our  business  is  with  negative  ideas.  This  anti-theological  disposi- 
tion was  overborne  during  the  long  continuance  of  Catholicism ; 
but  it  never  disappeared  entirely,  and  we  see  its  traces  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  persecution  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sanction  of  the  tendency.  We  trace  it  again  in  the 
predilection  for  the  freest  thinkers  of  Greece,  who  indirectly  influ- 
enced many  speculative  men,  and  chiefly  among  the  high  Italian 
clergy,  who  were  then  the  most  thinking  portion  of  mankind.  With- 
out actively  interfering  in  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  system,  the 
anti-theological  spirit  was  stimulated  and  expanded  by  it :  and  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  while  leaving  Protestantism  to  its  work,  it 
profited  by  the  half-freedom  afforded  by  philosophical  discussion  to 
develop  its  own  intellectual  influence,  as  we  see  by  the  illustrious 
examples  of  Erasmus,  Cardan,  Ramus,  Montaigne,  and  others,  con- 
rirmed  by  the  artless  comjolaints  of  true  Protestants  of  the  spread 
of  an  anti-theological  spirit,  which  threatened  the  success  of  their 
nascent  reform  by  showing  forth  the  decrepitude  of  the  system  to 
which  it  related.  Religious  dissent  was  naturally  fa-  j-y^^  ne-ntive 
vorable  to  the  tendency,  which  ceased  to  become  a  source  phiio-ophy. 
of  mere  personal  satisfaction  to  leading  minds,  and  extended  to  the 
multitude,  to  whom  it  served  as  the  only  refuge  from  the  fury  and 
extravagance  of  the  various  theological  systems,  which  had  now  de- 
generated into  mere  principles  of  oppression  or  disturbance.  The 
negative  philosophy  was,  in  fact,  systemized  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  not  in  the  subsequent  century,  which 
was  occupied  by  its  universal  propagation.  Its  advent  was  power- 
fully aided  by  an  intellectual  movement,  which  is  perpetually  con- 
founded with  it,  but  which  is  far  nobler  in  nature  and  destination. 
The  positive  spirit  had  hitherto  been  concentrated  upon  obscure 
scientific  researches ;  but,  from  the  sixteenth  century  onward,  and 
especially  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth,  it  began  to  dis- 
close its  philosophical  character, — no  less  hostile  to  metaphysics  than 
to  theology,  but  obliged  to  ally  itself  with  the  one  to  exclude  the 
other.  Its  influence  arose  from  its  favoring  the  invasion  of  faith 
by  reason,  by  rejecting,  provisionally  at  least,  all  articles  of  belief 
that  were  not  demonstrated.  Bacon  and  Descartes  could  hardly 
have  entertained  any  anti-religious  design,  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  the  object  of  their  active  solicitude  ;  but  it  is  unquestionable 
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that  the  preparatory  state  of  full  intellectual  enfranchizement  which 
they  prescribed  to  human  reason  must  henceforth  lead  the  best 
minds  to  entire  theological  emancipation  at  a  time  when  the  mental 
awakening  had  been  otherwise  in  this  respect  sufficiently  stimulated. 
The  result  was  the  more  certain  from  its  being  unsuspected,  for  it 
was  the  consequence  of  a  simple  logical  preparation,  the  abstract 
necessity  of  fvhich  could  not  be  denied  by  any  sensible  man.  Such 
IS,  ill  fact,  the  irresistible  spiritual  ascendency  of  revolutions  which 
relate  purely  to  method,  the  dangers  of  which  can  not  commonly  be 
perceived  till  it  is  too  late  to  restrain  them.  While  the  best  minds 
were  thus  inevitably  influenced,  the  multitude  were  troubled,  at  the 
moment  of  shaken  conviction,  by  the  rising  and  growing  conflict 
between  scientific  discovery  and  theological  views.  The  memorable 
persecution  of  Galileo  for  his  demonstration  of  the  earth's  motion 
••nust  have  made  more  nnbelievers  than  all  Jesuit  intrigues  and 
{)reachings  could  retrieve  or  save, — to  say  nothing  of  the  exhibition 
that  Catholicism  made  of  itself  as  hostile  to  the  purest  and  noblei^t 
aspirations  of  tlie  human  mind.  Many  other  cases,  less  conspicu- 
ous but  perfectly  analogous,  brought  out  this  antagonism  more  and 
more  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  both  its  as- 
pects this  influence,  acting  on  all  orders  of  minds,  wrought  against 
the  beliefs  which  contended  for  the  moral  government  of  mankind, 
and  therefore  in  favor  of  a  final  emancipation  of  human  reason  from 
all  tiieology  whatever, — the  incompatibility  of  theology  with  the 
spread  of  genuine  knowledge  being  thereby  directly  revealed. 

The  ascendency  of  the  negative  philosophy  was  assisted  by  the 
good  and  the  bad  passions  of  men,  as  elicited  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  spirit  of  religious  emancipation  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  free  individual  activity ;  and  there  can  be  no 
loubt  that  the  struggle  against  the  retrograde  dictatorship  of  the 
sevent<>enth  century  roused  all  the  generous  passions  in  favor  of  the 
critical  doctrine,  which,  in  its  systemized  condition,  was  the  only 
universal  orga,n  of  social  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  negative 
doctrine,  speculative  and  social,  is  congenial  with  the  worst  parts 
of  human  nature.  Vanity  is  pampered  by  the  sovereignty  given  to 
every  man  by  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The  term  freethinker 
has  been  sufficiently  abused  by  theological  hatred  ;  but  necessary  as 
the  title  was  to  express  resistance  to  intellectual  bondage,  it  indi- 
cates also  that  no  equivalent  is  provided  for  the  ancient  guidance. 
Ambition  accepts  with  eagerness  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  which  opens  a  political  career  to  all  who  can  achieve  it. 
Pride  and  envy  are  gratified  by  the  proclamation  of  equality,  which 
may  be  either  a  generous  sentiment  of  universal  fraternity  or  a 
..atred  of  superiority,  according  to  the  natures  that  entertain  it.  In 
short,  the  mental  influences  which  conduced  to  the  formation  of  tho 
negative  philosophy  were  strengthened  by  powerful  moral  influences, 
tending  in  their  combination  to  insurrectionary  crises,  in  which 
there  is  usually  a  welcome  ready  for  those  who  fret  under  the  ha- 
bitual restraint  of  social  laws. 
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In  surveying  the  history  of  the  critical  philosophy, 
we  must  carefully  separate  the  spiritual  from  the  tern-  "^^^  ^"'°  '" 
poral  case.  The  latter  was  indispensable  to  the  political  action  of 
the  revolutionary  doctrine ;  but  it  could  not  take  form  till  the 
spiritual  function  was  accomplished.  The  philosophical  emancipa- 
tion was  the  most  important,  because  it  brought  the  political  after 
it ;  and  the  political  could  not  have  occurred  without  the  philosoph- 
ical. The  survey  is,  in  fact,  naturally  divided  into  three  portions : 
the  first  comprehending  the  systematic  formation  of  the  critical 
doctrine ;  the  second,  the  universal  propagation  of  the  movement 
of  mental  emancipation  ;  and  the  third,  the  political  emancipation, 
which  is  the  complement  of  the  spiritual. 

The  first  operation,  though  commonly  referred  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  certainly  belongs  to  the  seventeenth.  '"''''  ^'"'^'^  ' 
Arising  out  of  the  most  advanced  Protestantism,  it  grew  in  silence 
in  countries  which,  like  England  and  Holland,  had  been  chief  seats 
of  Protestant  change.  Its  organs,  like  those  of  Protestantism,  must 
be  derived  from  the  metaphysical  school,  which  had  risen  to  power 
in  the  chief  universities  ;  but  they  were  genuine  philosophers,  seri- 
ously at  work,  in  their  own  way,  on  the  whole  range  of  human 
speculation,  and  not  at  all  like  the  mere  men  of  letters  of  a  suc- 
ceeding age.  Three  great  men  led  the  philosophical  revolution, — 
men  mutually  unlike  and  unequal,  but  concurring  in  the 
result ; — Hobbes  first,  then  Spinoza,  and  finally  Bayle, 
who,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  was  obliged  to  go  to  Holland  to  work 
freely.  Spinoza,  under  the  special  influence  of  the  Cartesian  prin- 
ciple, no  doubt  aided  the  emancipation  of  many  systematic  minds, 
of  which  indeed  we  have  proof  in  the  multitude  of  refutations 
aroused  by  his  audacious  metaphysics  ;  but  he  can  not  be  called  the 
founder  of  the  negative  philosophy,  both  because  he  followed 
Hobbes,  and  because  the  highly  abstract  nature  of  his  obscure  dog- 
matic exposition  admits  of  no  sufficiently  marked  social  use. 
Bayle's  labors  had  this  last  quality  ;  but  the  discontented  character 
of  his  partial  attacks,  even  more  than  chronological  considerations, 
marks  him  out  as  a  leader  of  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  rather 
than  as  one  of  its  framers  ;  though  he  had  undoubtedly  a  share  in  its 
formation.  We  are  thus  obliged  to  regard  Hobbes  as  the  father  of 
the  revolutionary  philosophy.  We  shall  hereafter  find  that  he  held 
a  much  higher  position  than  this,  as  one  of  the  chief  precursors  of 
the  true  positive  polity ;  but  he  was  also  the  author  of  some  of  the 
most  important  critical  views  which  have  been  attributed  to  men  of 
the  succeeding  century  who  were  only  the  propagators  of  them. 

In  this  philosophy,  the  anti-theological  analysis  is  n,  i„teiiectusi 
urged  as  far  as  the  metaphysical  spirit  admits ;  and  charact.r. 
it  therefore  aff"ords  the  best  opportunity  for  contrasting  the  nega- 
tive philosophy  with  the  positive,  with  which  superficial  inquirers 
are  very  apt  to  confound  it.  The  negative  doctrine,  improperly 
called  atheism,  is  simply  a  final  phase  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  first 
theological  and  then  more  and  more  metaphvsical,  while  retaining 
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the  same  qualities,  the  same  absolute  spirit,  and  the  same  tendency 
to  handle  questions  which  sound  philosophy  discards,  as  inaccessible 
to  human  reason.  It  substitutes  Nature  for  the  Creator,  with  much 
the  same  character  and  office,  impelling  to  a  very  similar  worship ; 
so  that  this  supposed  atheism  amounts  to  inaugurating  a  goddess  in 
the  place  of  a  god, — by  those  at  least  who  regard  this  transient 
stage  as  a  settled  one.  Such  a  transformation  may  effect  an  entire 
disorganization  of  the  social  system  which  corresponded  to  the  the- 
ological philosophy ;  but  it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  forma- 
tion, social  or  intellectual,  of  a  genuine  new  philosophy.  Tlie  hu- 
man understanding  must  remain  subject  to  the  theological  meta- 
physical regime  till  the  consideration  of  universal  natural  laws  be- 
come prevalent :  and  that  was  impossible  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  from  men's  imperfect  knowledge  of  those  laws.  The  positive 
philosophy  therefore  can  acknowledge  no  connection  with  the  nega- 
tive doctrine,  further  than  that  the  negative  opened  a  way,  and  estab- 
lished a  preparation  for  the  positive.  Till  positive  conceptions  pre- 
vail, there  is  perpetual  danger  of  a  recurrence  to  the  old  theologi- 
cal doctrine ;  and  the  negative  philosophy  afibrds  little  better  se- 
curity against  this  danger  than  deism  itself.  It  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  all  theological  ideas,  which  are  identical  through  all  their 
transformations  ;  and  thus  we  may  explain  the  seeming  paradox  of 
the  affinity  between  the  obsure  systematic  pantheism  of  the  meta- 
physical schools  which  are  most  proud  of  their  advanced  position, 
and  the  spontaneous  fetichism  of  primitive  times.  Such  is  the 
historical  estimate  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  critical  move- 
ment. 

,,^  mcrni  ciiar-  Morally  considered,  the  metaphysical  philosophy 
fct  r  presents   the  first  rational  co-ordination  of  the  cele- 

brated theory  of  self-love,  improperly  ascribed  to  the  following 
century.  The  theory  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  i,  as  before  explained, — of  the  notion  of  unity  in  the  human 
being,  where  a  great  multiplicity  in  fact  exists ;  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  personal  inclinations  in  our  organism  is  unquestionable. 
The  laborious  efforts  since  made  to  concentrate  our  moral  nature 
on  benevolence  or  justice,  the  centres  of  which  are  naturally  weak 
in  comparison,  may  have  been  of  use  as  a  test  and  exposure  of  the 
metaphysical  doctrine ;  but  they  have  been  no  corrective  of  the 
foregoing  error,  and  therefore  no  resource  against  the  injury  to  our 
moral  progress  that  it  has  caused.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the 
selfish  theory,  though  speculatively  appropriate  to  the  metaphysical 
theory,  is  directly  derived  from  theology,  which  makes  morality 
consist  in  a  care  for  personal  salvation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dis- 
interested affections  which  the  positive  philosophy  alone  can  duly 
encourage  and  direct.  Metaphysics  has  merely  transferred  the 
personal  anxiety  from  eternal  to  temporal  interests,  without  being 
able  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  morality  which  should  not  rest 
on  personal  calculation  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  appropriate 
danger  of  the  negative  doctrine,  in  this  respect,  was   that   by  its 
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dogmatic  confirmation  of  this  view  of  human  nature  it  destroyed 
the  antagonism  which  went  far  to  neutralize  the  mischief  of  the 
theological  view, — the  setting  up  of  imaginary  personal  interests  in 
happy  opposition  to  real  ones ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  original  mischief  was  in  the  religious  proposal  of  a  personal 
interest  so  engrossing  that  its  prescribed  consideration  must  re- 
press, as  far  as  our  nature  allows,  all  other  affections  whatever. 
Here  again  we  see  that  the  metaphysical  philosophy  is  a  protrac- 
tion of  the  theological,  in  its  moral  as  in  its  intellectual  aspect ; 
and  the  theory  of  self-interest  is  no  mere  accident  occurring  in  the 
development  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  but  one  of  its  pri- 
mary features,  transferred,  under  modification,  from  the  preceding 

Politically  regarded,  the  formation  of  the  negative  us  political  char- 
philosophy  is  marked  by  the  dogmatic  sanction  it  gives  a^'^r. 
to  that  subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  power  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  already  established,  but  which  was  not  fully 
accounted  for  till  Hobbes  ottered  his  decisive  discussion.  I  have 
said  enough  of  the  necessity  and  probable  duration  of  this  state  of 
things  to  be  enabled  now  to  pass  over  the  subject  lightly,  merely 
observing  that  while  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  tem- 
poral dictatorship,  the  action  of  the  critical  philosophy  must  stop 
at  the  spiritual  disorganization,  deferring  its  attacks  on  the  tem- 
poral till  the  corresponding  reorganization  had  begun.  No  doubt, 
Hobbes  had  such  a  course  of  things  in  view,  thougTi  his  metaphysi- 
cal treatment  of  his  subject  gave  him  the  appearance  of  supposing 
the  provisional  state  to  be  a  permanent  one.  It  is  inconceivable 
tliat  a  man  of  his  sagacity  should  have  supposed  that  he  was  thus 
framing  a  natural  and  durable  state  of  modern  society  so  imme- 
diately after  the  best  thinkers  had  declared  the  inevitableness  of  a 
universal  revolution.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  his  philosophical  suc- 
cessors, of  whom  Voltaire  was  the  chief,  could,  however  much 
levity  was,  as  in  his  case,  mingled  with  sagacity,  have  doubted  that 
their  doctrine  was  a  transitional  one.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  doctrine  which  restricted  its  action  to  the  spirit- 
ual order  of  ideas  must  have  been  in  a  favorable  position,  from  the 
security  which  was  felt  by  rulers  as  long  as  their  temporal  power 
was  undisturbed.  In  regard  to  Hobbes,  it  seems  to  me  remarkable 
tliat,  notwithstanding  his  national  predilection  for  aristocracy  rather 
than  royalty,  he  should  have  chosen  monarchical  power  for  the 
single  centre  of  his  political  scheme ;  and  this  view  of  his  has 
furnished  to  the  retrograde  school,  which  is  more  powerful  in  Eng. 
land  than  anywhere  else  at  present,  a  specious  pretext  for  avenging 
the  peers  and  clergy  on  the  progressive  spirit,  by  representing  it  as 
an  abetter  of  despotism,  so  as  to  impair  by  a  welcome  calumny  its 
European  reputation.  My  impression  is  that,  in  the  first  place, 
Hobbes  was  aware  that  the  monarchical  dictatorship  was  better 
adapted  than  the  aristocratic  to  facilitate  the  necessary  decay  of 
the  old  system,  and  the  development  of  new  social  elements :  and 
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that,  in  the  second  place,  he  was  instinctively  aware  that  his  doc- 
trine, far  from  being  specially  English,  must  meet  with  its  com- 
pletest  reception  and  development  among  nations  in  which  royalty 
was  the  form  of  political  concentration  :  instances  of  insight  and 
foresight  to  which  I  believe  the  sagacity  of  the  illustrious  philos- 
opher to  be  fully  adequate. 

So  much  for  the  formation  of  the  negative  doctrine. 
ts  p'jpaga  ion.  ^^  njugt  now  procccd  to  observe  its  propagation.  Hith- 
erto, it  had  been  restricted  to  a  few  select  minds  ;  but  its  final 
destination  depended  above  everything  on  its  becoming  sufficiently 
popularized.  The  first  observation  we  have  to  make  on  this  new 
revolutionary  phase  relates  to  the  change  in  the  centre  of  move- 
ment, and  in  its  permanent  organs. 

The  work  of  destroying  the  old  theological  and  military  system 
had  first  been  carried  on,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  In  those  countries  the  political  triumph  of  Protest- 
antism had  neutralized  its  tendency  to  philosophical  emancipa- 
tion by  connecting  with  the  conservative  system  the  kind  of  organ- 
ization that  Protestantism  would  admit  of.  Thenceforth,  all 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind  became  more  repugnant  to  official 
Protestantism  than  to  the  most  degenerate  Catholicism  itself,  be- 
cause it  evidenced  the  radical  insufficiency  of  the  spiritual  reforma- 
tion which  had  cost  so  much.  The  repugnance  extends  beyond 
official  Protestantism,  to  the  least  orthodox  dissenting  sects,  which, 
proud  of  their  comparative  freedom,  cling  the  more  earnestly  to 
the  doctrines  they  have  retained,  and  which  therefore  hold  in  es- 
pecial horror  such  an  irresistible  concurrence  of  philosophical 
opinions  as  dispenses  at  once  with  all  this  laborious  Protestant 
transition.  In  Catholic  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
people  had  any  intellectual  liberty  left  at  all,  the  only  refuge  from 
complete  mental  despotism  was  in  the  negative  philosophy,  system- 
atically extended.  The  centre  of  the  intellectual  and  social  move- 
ment was  therefore  transferred  to  Catholic  countries,  and  especially 
to  Prance.  The  whole  of  Ciiristendom  was  concerned  in  the  en- 
tire reformatory  movement ;  but  its  purely  Protestant  periods  were 
conducted  by  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  in  succession,  while 
France  was  destined  to  illustrate  its  last  revolutionary  phase. 
With  the  change  of  the  centre  of  philosophical  movement,  came  a 
change  of  its  organs.  We  may  assign  to  this  period  the  rise  as  a 
class  of  the  scholars,  or  men  of  letters,  who  now  took  the  place  of 
the  heads  of  faculties,  or  doctors  properly  so  called ;  in  the  same 
way  that  the  lawyers  provisionally  assumed  the  social  authority 
before  held  by  the  judges.  The  change  took  place  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  from  the  adhesion  of  the  universities  to  the  retrograde 
system,  after  having  been  the  first  movers  in  the  critical  direction. 
This  kind  of  defection,  which  began  in  Protestant  countries,  soon 
spread  to  Catholic  nations,  where  tiie  parlianniuts  and  unive  sitics 
were  seen,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  have  as  'inich 
horror  of  iut.jll  3ct.i  d  frrjd  j:n  an  I  as  in.ich  att  ic'inient  to  the  retro 
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grade  coalilion  as  the  official  administrators  of  legalized  Protest- 
antism in  reformed  countries.  Meantime,  the  universities  were 
giving  an  education  less  and  less  doctrinal  and  more  and  more 
literary,  and  were  sending  forth,  in  every  country,  a  great  number 
of  men  who,  having  neither  positivity  enough  for  true  scientific 
culture,  nor  a  logical  training  for  the  philosophical  profession,  in 
itf  true  sense,  nor  imagination  to  qualify  them  for  the  poetic  career, 
and  yet  deciding  upon  an  intellectual  vocation  of  some  kind,  were 
led  to  form  that  highly  equivocal  class  of  modern  European  society, 
which  have  no  express  mental  function,  and  are  known  by  the 
names  of  men  of  letters,  authors,  etc.  All  circumstances  being,  in 
their  case  as  in  that  of  the  lawyers,  unfavorable  to  the  generation 
of  deep  convictions, — even  of  such  obscure  metaphysical  convictions 
as  every  ancient  doctor  had  of  his  own, — these  modern  scholars 
could  not  be  the  agents  by  whom  the  negative  pliilosophy  should  be 
systematically  wrought  out:  but,  when  it  was  once  founded  by 
genuine  philosophers,  they  were  the  men  to  direct  its  propagation, 
in  a  manner  more  active,  more  varied,  and  more  effectual  than 
could  have  been  adapted  by  a  more  truly  philosophical  order  of 
minds.  Their  defects  were  favorable  to  their  work.  Their  want 
of  profound  conviction  lessened  the  absolute  character  of  their 
propositions  ;  and  their  versatility  enabled  them  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing social  need  of  partial  stimulation  in  various  directions.  Such 
an  intellectual  condition  would  be  truly  monstrous  if  it  were  re- 
garded as  permanent ;  but  it  was  adapted  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
last  stage  of  the  spiritual  disorganization. 

By  this  time  the  emancipation  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  mere 
existence  of  anti-theological  discussion  brought  after  it  the  certainty 
of  the  propagation  of  the  philosophical  movement,  the  only  hinder- 
ance  to  which  was  the  horror  with  which  men  were  taught  to 
regard  the  organs  of  emancipation, — a  horror,  which  must  present- 
ly give  way  before  familiarity.  The  advocates  of  the  old  theology 
confirmed  the  tendency  to  skepticism  by  themselves  subordinating 
faith  to  reason  in  their  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  entire  body  of  doc- 
trine; and  from  the  very  nature  of  religious  conceptions,  wliose 
power  results  altogether  from  their  spontaneousness,  nothing  can 
preserve  them  from  destruction  when  they  have  once  become  the 
subject  of  discussion,  whatever  triumph  they  may  at  first  obtain. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  controversy  peculiar  to  monotheism,  and  espe 
cially  to  the  Catholic  form  of  it,  must  be  historically  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  the  continuous  decline  of  the  theological  philosophy. 
The  innumerable  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  God,  so  osten- 
tatiously disseminated  since  the  twelfth  century,  prove  that  bold 
doubts  on  that  subject  were  in  existence ;  and  the  defence  tended 
to  increase  them,  botli  by  the  weakness  of  many  of  the  extremely 
various  arguments,  and  by  the  very  decision  of  others,  which  sug- 
gested the  logical  sin  that  luid  been  conimittiKl  all  along  in  ai^mit- 
tint>-  corresponding  opinions,  without  IxMug  able  fn  ■-•tinnort  tbeni  by 
such  victorious  proofs.     Pascal  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  only 
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plulosoplier  of  the  theological  school  who  really  understood,  or  at 
least  clearly  pointed  out,  the  danger  of  controversial  demonstrations, 
such  as  abounded  in  his  time  :  and  when  he  stated  his  view,  the 
consequence  was  that  theology  was  reproached  with  receding  before 
reason,  after  having  long  appealed  to  its  arbitration.  This  was 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  famous  arguments  derived  from  the 
scheme  of  natural  phenomena.  Pascal  regarded  these  as  partic- 
ularly indiscreet,  though  dogmatic  theology  derived  its  chief  evi- 
dences thence  for  several  centuries,  little  suspecting  that  a  further 
study  of  nature  would  disclose  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the 
economy  which  inspired  a  blind  and  absolute  admiration,  before  it 
could  be  explored  in  the  positive  spirit. 

We  thus  see  how  the  way  was  cleared  for  tlie  propagation  of  tlie 
negative  doctrine, — for  its  transmission  from  the  pure  thinkers  to 
the  authors  who  were  to  popularize  it.  We  may  discern  how  the 
title  of  philosopher  had  been  lowered  before  it  could  be  applied  to 
these  last,  to  wliom  tlie  art  of  expression  was  more  important  than 
the  power  of  tliinking ;  but  the  intellectual  and  social  need  of  their 
School  ot  Vol-  office  assigns  a  place  in  history  to  the  most  important  of 
t»ir'".  their  class,  with  Voltaire  at  their  head, — the  singularly 

admirable  combination  of  secondary  intellectual  qualities  in  his 
mind  presenting  so  largely  the  appearance  of  strength  and  genius. 
In  its  passage  from  tlie  thinkers  to  the  writers,  the  negative  philos- 
ophy assumed  a  weaker  character,  both  in  accommodation  to  the 
feebler  rationality  of  the  new  organs  and  for  the  sake  of  the  uni- 
versal propagation  of  the  movement.  The  school  of  Voltaire 
brought  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  and  Bayle,  to  a  stop  at 
deism,  properly  so  called,  which  was  sufficient  for  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  religious  system,  while  it  was  less  alarming.  It 
suited  that  school,  in  their  logical  weakness,  to  prolong  for  their 
own  use  the  inconsistency  of  Protestantism,  by  which  religion  is 
destroyed  in  the  name  of  the  religious  principle,  so  as  to  include 
within  the  movement  the  most  timid  believers.  Tlie  intellectual 
and  social  mischief  of  their  metliod  is  evident  now  in  the  encourage- 
ment thereby  given  to  convenient  hypocrisy,  and  by  the  confusion 
it  has  caused  in  the  popular  mind  al)out  the  real  direction  of  the 
movement,  which  it  is  supposed  by  many  pretended  thinkers,  may 
be  stopped  at  deism.  In  like  manner  their  predecessors  sup])osed 
it  might  be  stopped  at  the  Socinian  phase,  at  the  Calvinistic,  and 
even  at  the  Lutheran, — no  fixilure  having  conveyed  any  instruction 
to  successive  sects.  The  absurdity  reached  its  height  when  the 
movement  of  emancipation  was  expected  to  stop  at  the  least  sub- 
stantial and  durable  of  all  theological  states.  It  does  not  fall  with- 
in my  purpose  to  examine  the  methods  of  projiagation  employed  by 
the  school  of  Voltaire  ;  but  I  may  just  point  out  tliat  their  work 
was  less  hindered  than  might  be  supposed  V)y  the  negative  character 
of  their  doctrine.  The  absence  of  common  convictions,  and  the 
presence  of  as  many  views  as  there  were  men,  wefe  of  little  conse- 
quence when  the  work  to  be  done  was  that  of  destroying  what  they 
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all  alike  disbelieved.  Their  intellectual  differences  and  moral  and 
social  rivalries  might  however  have  discredited  their  work,  as  they 
had  that  of  Protestantism,  but  for  Diderot's  happy  expedient  of  the 
Encyclopedic  enterprise,  which  miglit  serve  as  a  centre  for  the  most 
divergent  efforts,  and  give  some  appearance  of  a  philosophical 
system  to  tlie  aggregate  of  these  incoherent  speculations.  There  is 
no  need  to  dwell  on  the  powerlessness  of  the  conception,  directed 
by  the  metaphysical  spirit  alone,  and  wholly  unfit  to  give  an  idea 
of  Bacon's  great  original  project,  either  as  to  spirit  or  method. 
The  carrying  out  of  that  project  is  even  yet  premature,  being  in  no 
way  related  to  a  negative  philosophy,  and  impracticable  till  a  truly 
positive  philosophy  shall  have  obtained  its  due  ascendency. 

Such  is  the  historical  view  of  the  most  decisive  and  prolonged 
part  of  the  philosophical  movement  appointed  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  we  consider  the  superficial  or  sophistical  nature 
of  the  attacks  aimed  against  the  old  system,  and  the  weak  logic  and 
the  irrational  direction  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  we  shall 
see  that  nothing  but  miracle  could  have  accounted  for  their  success, 
if  they  had  not  been  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  modern  society, 
as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  four  centuries  of  change.  The  efforts  of 
the  destructive  school,  which  would  have  exerted  but  little  influence 
some  centuries  before,  were  now  countenanced  and  sustained  by 
eminent  contemporaries  of  every  order,  whether  they  took  any 
active  part  in  them  or  not.  The  original  sanction  which  the  nega- 
tive philosophy  had  given  to  the  temporal  dictatorship  happily  con- 
cealed its  revolutionary  tendencies  from  commonplace  statesmen, 
who  can  estimate  none  but  immediate  material  consequences ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  political  genius  of  Frederick  the 
Oreat  was  blind  to  the  bearings  of  the  intellectual  movement.  The 
constant  protection  afforded  by  so  competent  a  judge  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  movement  could  arise  only  from  a  strong  conviction 
of  ihe  provisional  necessity  of  a  negative  phase  like  that  of  his  time, 
in  preparation  for  the  natural  organization  of  a  rational  and  pacific 
philosophy,  such  as  had  ever  been,  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest,  tlie  object  of  aspiration  of  all  superior  men,  of  all  castes 
and  conditions. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  notice  very  briefly  the  it,  j.omicHi  ac- 
political  action  of  the  negative  philosophy, — the  prepa-  f'°" 
ration  for  the  great  revolutionary  outburst  which  was  sure  to  occur 
whenever  the  spiritual  disorganization  should  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  turn  attention  upon  the  temporal.  The  new  philosophical  school 
had  appealed  to  the  intellect  of  men,  however  feebly  and  frivolous- 
ly. The  new  political  school  appealed  to  the  passions  of  men,  and 
thence  derived  such  strength  as  it  obtained.  I  need  not  say  that 
its  advent  and  its  action  were  inevitable.  Hobbes  had  favored  the 
teinporal  dictatorship  so  far  as  to  advocate  its  being  left  intact. — 
provisionally,  of  course,  and  as  long  as  thei-e  was  work  to  do  in  the 
spiritual  department:  and  when  the  critical  spirit  had  finished  the 
•w (.irk  of  destruction  there,  it  was  so  far  exluuisted.  or  ahii'iued  at 
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the  prospect  of  total  anarchy,  that  it  passed  on  somewhat  feebly  to 
the  attack  on  temporal  institutions,  and  showed  little  firmness 
against  serious  resistance.  As  philoso|)hy  extended  to  the  multi- 
tude, the  philosophical  class  consisted  of  minds  more  and  more  or- 
dinary, united  to  characters  less  and  less  lofty,  and  fully  inclined 
to  reconcile,  each  in  his  own  case,  the  honors  of  an  easy  mental 
emancipation  with  the  profit  of  an  indulgent  political  approbation^ 
according  to  the  example  set  by  many  of  their  Protestant  precur- 
sors. At  the  same  time,  the  temporal  rule  was  becoming  more  and 
more  retrograde  and  corrupt,  through  the  growing  incapacity  of 
royalty  and  the  progressive  demoralization  of  the  aristocracy,  which 
had  abdicated  its  original  and  honorable  function.  In  this  siate  of 
things  the  critical  philosophy  would  have  been  of  less  social  ivSe,  as 
Bciiooi  of  it  was  more  urgently  needed,  if  Rousseau  had  not  roused 

R.usseHu.  j-i^en  by  convincing  them  that  moral  and  political  regene- 

ration was  the  true  end  of  the  philosophical  movement,  which  would 
otherwise  end  in  mere  fruitless  intellectual  agitation.  Rousseau 
brought  to  the  task  only  his  sophisms  and  his  passions,  which  close- 
ly belonged  to  each  other.  His  nature  was  more  that  of  the  artist 
than  the  philosopher;  and  the  work  of  framing  the  revolutionary 
j)hilosophy  into  a  political  system  was  left  to  another  order  of 
minds.  This  had  l)een  partly  done  before,  and  some  soberminded 
men  were  employed  upon  it  now ;  but  the  audacious  outbreak  of 
Rousseau,  with  his  great  paradox,  was  necessary  to  direct  social 
indignation  upon  the  general  vices  of  the  old  social  organization, 
while  it  not  the  less  involved  the  principle  of  all  possible  social 
disturbance  by  the  barbarous  negation  of  Society  itself.  To  under- 
stand the  service  rendered,  amidst  fearful  mischiefs,  we  must  con- 
sider that  political  philosophy  was  then  so  imperfect  that  the  best 
minds  conceived  of  no  other  improvement  than  by  means  of  modi- 
fications of  the  old  system,  whose  very  conditions  of  existence  were 
extinct.  Thus  all  chance  of  reorganization  seemed  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  movement  to  be  abortive  in  its  last  stage,  when  the 
anarchical  school  of  Rousseau  intervened,  to  open  an  issue  to  the 
great  negative  process  which  had  been  carried  on  for  so  long,  and 
must  now  be  brought  to  its  revolutionary  crisis.  Such  is  the  sad 
necessity  which  condemns  social  conceptions  to  gain  ground  only 
through  the  antagonism  of  empirical  errors,  till  the  ascendency  of 
the  positive  philosophy  shall  have  rationalized  this  last  great  order 
of  human  speculations. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  this  temporal  a])i)lication  of  the  negative 
philosophy  is  its  retrograde  tendency  in  s|)iritual  matters,  which  con- 
nected it  rather  with  the  Protestant,  than  with  the  philosophical 
movement,  though  it  took  its  origin  from  the  latter.  In  the  philo- 
sophical school,  systematic  deism  was  merely  a  provisional  concession, 
preparatory  to  entire  theological  emancipation  ;  whereas,  in  ^tlio 
political  school,  deism  was  the  basis  of  the  social  Utopia,  and  tho 
only  security  against  total  anarchy.  The  growing  tendency  of  thi» 
natural  disposition  was  to  bring  back  the  school  tc  Socinianism,  or 
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even  to  Calvinism,  in  its  strict  sense,  in  proportion  to  tlie  sense  of 
the  social  inanity  of  a  religion  withont  a  worship  and  a  priesthood. 
Thus  we  see  how  the  two  chief  scliools  of  the  last  century  were  led 
by  their  respective  opposite  instincts  to  regard  deism  as  a  temporary 
station,  whence  the  one  may  go  forward  and  the  other  backward, 
amidst  the  ruin  of  the  old  religious  system  ;  and  here  we  find  tho 
explanation  of  the  different  impression  made  by  the  two  schools  on 
the  sacerdotal  instinct  of  our  time,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
conformity  of  their  theological  dogmas. 

The  political  school  of  the  negative  doctrine  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  Rousseau  ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  par- 
ticipation in  it  of  the  political  sect  of  the  Economists, 

11  ^  1  -ii  T  •       j_-  Pii         The  Economists. 

who  bore  a  large  snare  in  the  disorganization  oi  the 
ancient  social  system.  Without  repeating  wiiat  I  have  said  before^ 
or  anticipating  what  I  shall  have  to  say  in  the  next  cliapter,  I  must 
just  observe  here  that  the  revolutionary  action  of  the  Economists 
consisted  in  the  proof  that  they  offered  to  rulers  themselves  that 
governments  can  not  direct  industrial  progress,  —  an  all-important 
point,  because,  military  activity  having  declined,  governments  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  chief  temporal  prerogative,  and,  with  it,  of 
the  last  liabitual  pretext  for  war,  whicli  had  by  that  time  become 
essentially  commercial  in  character.  Notwithstanding  its  absurdities 
and  exaggerations,  this  school  rendered,  in  this  way,  unquc^ticnaole 
services  to  the  task  of  the  last  century.  Its  chief  influence  is  at- 
tributable to  the  work  of  Adam  Smith ;  and  it  was  the  offspring  of 
Protestantism,  through  the  industrial  superiority  of  Protestant  na- 
tions ;  but  its  chief  development  took  place,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  negative  philosophy,  in  France.  It  is  curious  that  the  first 
professorships  of  this  pretended  science  were  established  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  least  advanced  parts  of  Italy ;  so  curiously  were  its  rev- 
olutionary origin  and  tendency  concealed  under  special  forms  wliich 
made  it  acceptable  to  the  existing  powers,  which  it  in  fact  regarded 
only  as  a  useful  administrative  instrumentality.  Yet  it  sanctioned 
the  spirit  of  individualism  and  the  state  of  no-government :  and 
some  of  its  professors  deduce  from  it  the  superfluousness  of  all 
regular  moral  instruction,  and  all  official  encouragement  of  science 
and  the  fine  arts ;  and,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  latest  attacks  on 
the  institution  of  property  itself  have  arisen  out  of  the  metai)hysics 
of  political  economy, — now  that  its  proper  office  is  accomplished, 
and  that  it  tends,  like  other  parts  of  the  negative  philosophy,  to  the 
anarchy  which  succeeds. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  evils  attendant  on  this 

1  ^   J.1  ,•  1  -1  1  '11  1  Attendant  evils. 

phase  ot  the  negative  philosophy  will  come  under  con- 
sideration hereafter.  Here  I  need  merely  notify  what  they  were, 
for  the  sake  of  historical  completeness.  The  intellectual  guides  of 
the  time  were  wanting  in  depth  of  conviction,  and  accordingly  in 
rational  consistency.  The  most  important  and  difficult  questions 
were  delivered  over  to  the  minds  the  least  qualified  to  treat  of  them  ; 
the  social  movement  was  in  the  hands  of  sophists  and  orators,  and 
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the  passions  were  appealed  to  to  settle  difficulties  which  required 
the  most  careful  intellectual  management.  The  Catholic  system  be- 
came the  subject  of  an  undue  hatred ;  and  the  Protestants  longed 
to  restore  the  early  Christian  times,  and  others,  the  polytheistic 
system,  —  a  curious  evidence  of  the  last  desire  being  an  actual 
sei-ies  of  attempts  to  revive  the  reputation  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 
Again,  there  was  a  reproduction  of  the  old  Greek  notion  of  a  kind 
of  metaphysical  theocracy,  under  the  form,  in  Protestant  minds,  of 
a  reign  of  Saints,  and  in  others,  of  a  reign  of  Sages.  There  was, 
again,  a  decided  aggravation  of  the  tendency  to  set  practice  above 
theory,  —  to  prefer  immediate  expedients  to  general  principles,  and 
to  refer  all  social  difficulties  to  temporal  institutions  for  their  cure ; 
and  hence  arbitrary  regulations,  which  were  dignified  with  the  name 
of  laws,  encroached  upon  the  domain  of  morals  and  opinions.  Such 
were  the  intellectual  errors  and  extravagances  of  the  time,  in  some 
of  which  the  philosophical,  and  in  others  the  political,  school  was 
most  deeply  involved,  while  neither  school  was  irreproachable  in  re- 
gard to  any  one  error.  The  moral  errors  are  obvious  enough.  All 
the  ancient  bases  of  morality,  public  and  private,  were  destroyed, 
and  principles  of  conduct  were  delivered  over  to  the  estimate  of  in- 
dividual consciences,  which  were  but  too  apt  to  involve  moral  ideas 
in  their  hatred  of  the  corresponding  theological  conceptions.  Wise 
as  were  the  moral  prepossessions  imparted  by  Catholicism,  they 
could  not  withstand  the  dissolving  action  of  such  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion as  that  of  the  last  century  ;  and  tliat  we  possess  any  moral- 
ity at  all  beyond  the  simjilest  rules  applicable  to  the  most  obvious 
positions,  and  comprehensible  by  the  rudest  minds,  is  owing  to  the 
natural  instinct  of  morality  in  Man,  and  the  increasing  influence  of 
modern  civilization.  Between  the  moral  impotence  of  a  negative 
doctrine  and  the  active  vitiating  influence  of  a  sophistical  doctrine, 
tlie  philosophical  schools  of  the  last  century  exhibited  a  moral  de- 
terioi-ation  very  like  that  of  Epicurus,  which  indeed  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time  to  extol.  We  can  see  how  the  deistical  move- 
ment developed  the  moral  evils  which  grew  out  of  the  Protestant 
movement,  by  urging  to  its  ultimate  limit  the  spiritual  disorganiza- 
tion which  was  its  universal  principle.  In  such  a  result  we  see  the 
proof  of  the  temporary  character  of  this  pretended  philosophy, 
formed  as  it  was  to  destroy,  while  it  was  utterly  unable  to  organize 
■even  the  simplest  human  relations  ;  and  the  more  it  triumphed  in 
its  political  direction,  the  more  conspicuous  was  its  organic  iml)e- 
cility.  Looking  at  the  two  philosopliies,  and  seeing  how  the  theolo- 
gical could  not  preserve  the  morality  that  tlie  metaphysical  destroy- 
ed, and  how  the  process  was  hastened  by  the  old  morality  being  dis- 
graced by  the  intellectual  discredit  of  theology,  we  can  not  but  see 
that  the  only  resource  is  in  the  positive  ))liilosophy,  whicli  alone  can 
satisfy  the  needs  at  once  of  order  and  of  i)rogrcss,  in  wliicli  the  two 
former  philosophies,  taking  them  under  their  respective  charge,  have, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  unite  them,  signally  ftiiled. 

We  have  now  contemplated  the  dissolution  o^  the  old  system  un- 
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der  the  action  of  the  revolutionary  niuvcmcnt.  In  the  next  chapter 
we  shall  see  how  the  elements  of  a  new  system  had  been  forming 
and  silently  arising  in  the  midst  of  the  destruction ;  and  we  must 
endeavor  to  form  that  estimate  of  these  materials  of  social  re- 
organization which  has  hitherto  been  impracticaljle,  for  want  of  the 
doctrine  which  should  guide  the  process,  and  to  which  we  must  look 
for  the  full  termination  of  the  transition  stage,  which  was  virtually 
fulfilled  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


RISE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  POSITIVE  STATE.— PREPARATION 
FOR  SOCIAL  REORGANIZATION. 

"We  have  finished  the  irksome  task  of  observing  the  process  of 
dissolution  of  the  old  system  of  society  during  the  last  five  cen- 
turies ;  and  we  may  now  turn  to  the  pleasanter  consideration  of  the 
reorganizing  movement  which  was  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

In  fixing  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  social  p  .fg  ^f  mode™ 
formation,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  an  interval  >i'^t"ry 
between  the  generation  of  new  social  classes  and  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  their  tendencies.  Considered  in  this  way,  it  is  the  opening 
of  the  fourteenth  century  that  we  must  fix  upon  as  the  time  when 
the  organic  industry  of  modern  society  began  to  assume  a  charac- 
teristic quality.  All  the  chief  tokens  of  civilization  indeed  concur 
in  marking  that  era  as  the  true  origin  of  modern  history.  The  in- 
dustrial expansion  was  then  signalized  by  the  universal  legal  admis- 
sion of  communities  as  general  and  permanent  elements  of  the 
political  system,  not  only  in  Italy,  where  it  had  happened  some 
time  before,  but  throughout  Western  Europe,  where  the  event  was 
sanctioned  by  various  titles  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Spain  ;  and  the  fact  is  marked  and  confirmed  Ijy  the  vast  insurrec- 
tions which,  in  almost  every  country,  and  especially  in  France  and 
England,  testified,  during  the  second  half  of  the  century,  to  the 
nascent  force  of  the  laboring  classes  against  the  powers  which 
were,  in  the  respective  cases,  specially  opposed  to  them.  At  the 
same  period  the  great  institution  of  paid  armies  was  established  in 
Italy ;  and  they,  marking  a  i)hase  of  industrial  life  among  modern 
peoples,  are  as  important  in  the  organic  as  in  the  critical  connec- 
ti©n.  Such  innovations  as  the  use  of  the  compass  and  of  firearms 
coincide  with  other  tokens  of  commercial  activity.  And  the  same 
impulsion  is  traceable  in  the  department  of  the  arts,  which  we  can 
hardly  carry  back,  in  their  riodern  aspect,  further  than  Dante  and 
Petrarch  in  poetry,  and  the  works  of  their  time  in  painting  and 
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music.  The  scientific  movement  is  somewhat  less  evident;  but 
this  was  the  time  when  natural  philosophy  became  a  special  study, 
mder  forms  corresponding  with  prevailing  opinions,  as  we  see  by 
the  new  interest  excited  by  astronomy  in  the  intellectual  centres  of 
Western  Europe,  by  chemical  researches,  and  even  by  the  first 
sound  anatomical  observations  that  had  ever  been  regularly  insti- 
tuted. The  rise  of  philosophy,  though  the  latest,  and  mixed  up 
with  the  metaphysical  spirit  and  the  beginning  of  scholasticism, 
indicated  the  approach  of  a  radical  renovation,  one  symptom  of 
which  was  the  direction  taken  at  that  time  by  the  controversy  of 
the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists.  From  all  the  four  points  of  view 
it  thus  appears  that  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  the 
date  of  the  first  development  of  modern  civilization,  as  far  as  we 
may  venture  to  assign  dates  to  sociological  processes,  which  are 
too  gradual  to  have  any  natural  connection  with  special  dates, 
such  as  we  introduce  as  aids  to  order  of  thought  and  precision  of 
memory. 

Rise  of  new  eie-  Thc  dcvelopmcnt  of  ucw  social  elements  was  coinci- 
ments.  dcut  with  the  decay  of  the  old  ones  in  this  way.     Their 

early  growth  was  both  repressed  and  concealed  under  the  con- 
temptuous protection  of  the  preponderant  powers  of  the  time,  till 
those  powers  entered  into  mutual  conflict ;  then  the  new  elements, 
being  necessarily  called  in  as  auxiliaries,  could  not  but  aid  by  their 
mere  action  the  disorganization  of  which  the  conflict  was  a  sign. 
To  the  same  end,  as  the  Catholic  and  feudal  system  was  transient 
in  its  nature,  its  decline  must  begin  from  the  moment  of  its  highest 
splendor ;  for,  its  provisional  office  being  fulfilled,  its  elements  im- 
mediately began  to  lose  at  once  the  aim  of  their  activity  and  the 
restraint  which  had  curbed  their  mutual  antipathy.  From  that 
precise  moment  the  germs  of  the  new  system  began  to  expand. 
When  aggressive  warfare  was  over,  the  liuman  energy  which  was 
set  free  resorted  to  industrial  interests  for  occupation  ;  and  when 
the  monotheistic  philosophy  had  obtained  all  the  political  ascendency 
it  could  ever  have,  the  highest  minds,  finding  no  more  theological 
development  to  be  looked  for,  obtained  a  worthy  scope  in  a  scien- 
tific or  artistic  career.  Thus  we  see  that  there  was  nothing  ac- 
cidental or  empirical  in  the  coincidence  of  the  rise  of  the  new  order 
of  things  with  the  decay  of  the  old,  but  rather  a  precise  accord- 
ance between  the  principles  and  the  facts  of  the  case. 

As  to  the  order  which  we  should  assign  to  the  four  kinds  of 
development, — it  is  determined  by  the  great  law  of  the  priority  of 
the  more  general  and  simple  over  the  more  special  and  complex, — 
though  the  working  of  the  law  may  not  be  recognised  till  it  is  re- 
vealed by  distance  of  time.  This  law  is  not  confined  to  the  co- 
ordination of  speculative  conceptions,  but  extends  to  all  positive 
modes  of  human  activity,  practical  and  individual,  as  well  as  the- 
oretical and  collective ;  and  its  final  customary  api)lication  will  be 
in  social  classification,  the  character  of  which  will  bo  determined 
Uy  the  whole  of  its  deductions.     We  shall  sec  this  fully  iti  the  next 
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chapter, — and  I  mention  it  here  only  because  I  have  jO  arrange  my 
historical  material  by  means  of  the  principle. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  amidst  the  dis-  Philosophical 
tracting  speciality  of  the  multitude  of  human  occupa-  "''J'''  "*  ^"^■ 
tions,  is  by  drawing  out  a  vast  line  comprehending  all 
those  occupations,  from  the  most  insignificant  material  acts  to  the 
sublimest  speculations,  aesthetic,  scientific,  or  philosophical,  in  an 
ascending  succession  of  generality  and  abstractness,  in  a  normal 
view  of  their  character ;  and  therefore  in  a  descending  series  of 
professions,  according  to  the  increasing  complexity  of  their  im 
mediate  purpose,  and  the  more  direct  utility  of  their  daily  opera- 
tions. Regarded  as  a  whole,  this  vast  series  presents  in  its  higher 
divisions  a  more  eminent  and  extended  relation,  but  one  less  com- 
plete, direct,  and  certain,  so  that  it  in  fact  often  fails ;  whereas  the 
lower  divisions  compensate  for  their  inferior  and  restricted  nature 
by  the  plenitude,  promptness,  and  clearness  of  their  unquestionable 
services.  Individually  compared,  these  degrees  should  manifest  as 
they  ascend  a  more  and  more  marked  preponderance  of  the  noble 
faculties  which  most  distinguish  humanity;  and  the  corresponding 
social  labors  will  exhibit  a  more  complete  concentration  and  closer 
connection  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  to  works  which  are,  on  ac- 
count of  their  difficulty,  accessible  to  a  smaller  number  of  co-op- 
erators, while  they  need  a  smaller  variety  of  organs,  according  to 
the  more  extended  scope  of  their  respective  action  ;  whence  results 
a  more  vast  but  less  intense  development  of  the  universal  sociality 
which,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  descending  hierarchy,  diminishes  more 
and  more,  till  it  is  restricted  almost  within  the  limits  of  domestic 
life,  where,  in  truth,  it  is  most  valuable  and  best  relished. 

This  series  is  like  the  animal  hierarchy  (of  which  it 
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IS  m  tact  a  kmd  oi  special  prolongation),  in  admitting 
and  even  requiring,  in  the  midst  of  its  continuity,  some  rational 
divisions,  founded  on  the  affinities  which  occasion  certain  modes  of 
activity.  Of  those  divisions,  the  first  and  most  important  results 
from  the  distinction  between  the  practical  and  the  speculative  life, 
which  we  have  been  studying  under  the  names  of  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  order.  We  need  not  subdivide  the  first  of  these, 
which  we  may  call,  in  a  general  way,  the  action  of  Man  upon 
nature :  but  the  otlier,  the  speculative  life,  must  be  divided  into 
two, — aesthetic  and  scientific  speculation.  And  thus  we  have  that 
part  of  the  scale  appropriate  to  modern  civilization  divided  into 
three  great  orders  ; — the  Industrial  or  practical ;  the  Esthetic  or 
poetic ;  and  the  Scientific  or  philosophical, — of  which  this  is  the 
natural  order.  All  are  indispensalile  in  tiieir  several  ways :  they 
represent  universal,  though  not  equally  pressing  needs ;  and  apti- 
tudes also  universal,  though  unequally  marked.  They  correspond 
to  the  three  several  aspects  under  which  every  subject  may  be 
positively  regarded, — as  g-ood  or  beneficial,  as  beautiful,  and  os 
true.  They  are  regarded  in  this  ascending  order  by  commonplace 
minds,  in  which  the  affective  life  prevails  largely  over  the  Intel- 
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lectual ;  whereas  the  reverse  order  is  the  rational  one,  and  that 
which  gains  upon  the  other  in  proportion  as  the  intellect  assumes  a 
larger  share  in  the  human  evolution : — all  which  is  consistent  with 
what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  result  of  our  cerebral  organization, 
which  compels  men  in  general  to  think  most  of  practical  utility, 
and  next  of  ideal  perfection ;  while  very  few  are  qualified  for  the 
persevering  search  after  abstract  truth.  Whichever  way  we  enter 
upon  the  study  of  the  classification  of  human  pursuits,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  shall  find  the  aesthetic  element  always  intermediate 
between  the  industrial  and  the  scientific,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  both,  without  however  preventing  their  having  direct  relations 
with  each  other.  Such  is  the  series  which  furnishes  the  only  ra- 
tional basis  for  a  statical,  and  therefore  for  a  dynamical  analysis 
of  modern  civilization.  But  there  is  a  further  subdivision  which, 
though  merely  provisional,  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  because,  how- 
ever certain  to  disappear,  its  duration  is  no  less  than  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  future  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  positive  philosophy.  I  refer  to  the  distinction  between 
science  and  philosophy,  which,  it  may  have  been  observed,  I  have 
just  spoken  of  as  one.  They  are  radically  one  :  but  at  present  our 
science  is  not  so  philosophical,  nor  our  philosophy  so  scientific,  as 
to  permit  tlieir  being  thoroughly  united  in  our  view ;  and  for  pur- 
poses of  historical  exposition  of  the  last  five  centuries,  we  must 
make  a  fourth  element  out  of  tliis  subdivision.  In  fact,  we  must 
sul)mit  to  a  final  protraction  of  that  old  Greek  error  of  twenty 
centuries  ago,  of  separating  natural  from  moral  philosophy ;  an 
error  which  has  been  sustained  and  rendered  conspicuous  during 
the  last  five  centuries  by  the  expansion  of  natural  philosophy,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  consecutive  transformations  of  moral  philos- 
ophy. I  proceed,  then,  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  four 
classes  of  social  elements, — the  industrial,  the  aesthetic,  the  sci- 
entific, and  the  philosophical, — striving  to  keep  before  my  own 
mind  and  the  reader's  the  merely  provisional  character  of  the  last 
division. 

oi-.ier  of  succes-  I*  "^ill  bc  at  oucc  admitted  that  while  all  the  four  ele- 
^'""-  ments  coexist  permanently,  they  are,  from  their  nature, 

developed  at  unequal  rates ;  and  also  that  the  same  law  which  reg- 
ulates their  respective  positions  in  the  scale,  decides  the  succession 
of  their  development ;  and  again,  that  the  rise  of  any  one  of  them 
impels  that  of  the  rest.  I  need  not  enlarge  again  on  the  reciprocal 
influence,  for  direction  and  excitement,  of  the  scientific  evolution 
and  the  industrial ;  and  the  great  social  consequences  of  this  con- 
nection will  appear  hereafter.  But  we  are  much  less  aware  of  the 
equally  certain  connection  between  the  aesthetic  and  the  two  ex- 
treme evolutions.  The  positive  theory  of  human  nature  shows  us 
that  the  cultivation  of  art  naturally  succeeds  that  of  industry,  and 
prepares  for  science  and  philosophy  ;  and  when  the  progression  is, 
by  an  exceptional  course,  in  an  inverse  direction,  it  is  certain, 
though  not  so  obvious,  that  scientific  activity  urges  to  a  certain 
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sesthetic  activity,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  mental  relaxation  ;  and  thai, 
the  practice  of  art  is  again  favorable  to  industry.  And  thus  it  ap- 
pears tliat  the  mutual  action  of  these  elements  is  as  unquestionable 
as  their  respective  position ;  that  is,  their  dynamical  as  their  stati- 
cal arrangement. 

In  regard  to  the  historical  application  of  this  arrangement,  and 
oearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  origin  of  any  element  that  we  are 
here  concei'ned  with,  but  its  historical  ap»pearance, — it  seems  un- 
questionable that  we  must  ascend  the  scale,  noticing  first  the  indus- 
trial aspect  of  modern  civilization,  and  rising  to  the  philosophical. 
It  is  certainly  the  industrial  quality  of  modern  societies  which  offers 
tlieir  first  great  contrast  with  tliose  of  antiquity.  The  industrial 
element  is  new  ;  and  the  otliers,  though  far  more  powerful  in  recent 
than  in  ancient  times,  liad  then  a  very  conspicuous  existence.  After 
the  emancipation  of  the  primitive  laborers,  the  most  advanced  so- 
cieties were  mainly  distinguished  by  the  gradual  preponderance  of 
the  industrial  over  the  military  life  ;  and  it  was  thus  the  source  of 
their  other  essential  attributes,  and  the  mainspring  of  their  method 
of  social  training.  The  intellectual  awakening  consequent  on  this 
practical  activity,  and  the  relative  ease  spread  through  society, 
naturally  occasioned  a  more  disinterested  extension  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  had  never  been  so  widely  propagated,  in  their  three  chief 
forms,  during  the  polytheistic  period.  In  another  view,  we  see 
that  tlie  improvement  in  the  industrial  arts  has  raised  them  to  a  kind 
of  aesthetic  quality, — especially  in  the  case  of  the  geometrical 
arts.  Again,  tiie  industrial  evolution  was  necessary  to  impart  to 
the  scientific  spirit  of  modern  times  the  thorough  positivity  which 
characterizes  it,  and  which  has  extended  from  it  to  the  philosophi- 
cal spirit.  So  that,  on  all  accounts,  we  see  that  the  ascending 
direction  is  that  in  which  human  progression  is  to  be  traced ;  and  that 
the  descending  one,  which  alone  is  perfectly  rational,  is  impractica- 
ble till  social  science  has  advanced  much  further  than  at  present. 

Such  doubt  as  there  is,  relates  to  the  order  of  tlie  aesthetic  and 
scientific  evolutions.  Though  their  order  is  usually  what  I  have 
now  made  it,  it  may  be  objected  that  in  Germany,  the  development 
of  science  clearly  preceded  that  of  art.  But,  for  this  single  instance 
exceptional  reasons  might  be  assigned,  if  it  were  within  my  prov- 
ince ;  and  it  must  be  our  rule  to  study  the  civilization,  not  of  any 
one  nation,  however  important,  but  of  the  whole  portion  of  mankind 
involved  in  the  movement  of  western  Europe ;  that  is  (specifying 
the  nations  once  for  all)  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  These  five  great  nations  may  be  regarded  as  having  con- 
stituted, after  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  single  people,  im- 
mensely different  in  various  respects,  but  bound  up  together  under 
the  Catholic  and  feudal  systems,  and  undergoing  together  all  the 
subsequent  changes  which  the  system  brought  after  it.  This  being 
our  field  of  observation,  we  shall  decide  that  the  scientific  devel 
opment  was  certainly  posterior  to  the  aesthetic.  This  is  remarkably 
clear  in  regard  to  Italy,  which  led  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  most 
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important  particulars  of  civilization,  and  in  which  we  observe  the 
spirit  of  Art  gradually  growing  up  on  the  traces  of  industry,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  science  and  philosophy,  through  its  beneficent 
property  of  awakening  speculation  in  even  the  most  ordinary  minds. 
As  the  descending  order,  however,  was  the  natural  one  in  the  in- 
fancy of  society,  when  all  civilization  issued  from  the  theocratic 
principle  ;  and  as  it  will  again  be  the  natural  one  when  society  shall 
be  philosophically  organized,  it  is  now  the  natural  order  in  the  in- 
terior of  each  of  the  divisions  in  the  scale  of  human  pursuits.  In 
each,  we  shall  find  the  course  of  progression  to  be  from  the  more 
general  to  the  more  special, — from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 
And  thus,  for  five  centuries  past,  the  ascending  and  descending 
order  of  progression  has  gone  forward, — the  one  for  the  general 
human  advancement,  and  the  other  for  the  three  special  modes  of 
advancement.  The  actual  case  represents  the  natural  course  of  an 
ideal  society,  whose  early  stages  could  be  preserved  from  theology 
and  war :  and  it  is  exhibited  to  us  now  in  the  more  restricted  in 
stance  of  individual  education, — in  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  sponta- 
neous,—in  which,  aesthetic  follows  industrial  activity,  and  prepares 
for  scientific  and  philosophical  action. 

I  have  thus  laid  down  the  date  and  order  of  succession  of  modern 
civilization ;  and  we  may  proceed  to  survey  its  four  great  depart- 
ments, — beginning  with  the  industrial  evolution. 
The  Industrial  ^^  appcars  to  mc  that  whcu  Serfage  succeeded  to 
Movement.  slavcry,  the  chaugc  constituted  a  kind  of  direct  incor- 
poration, in  the  earliest  degree,  of  the  agricultural  population  with 
society  in  general,  to  which  that  population  had  been  hitherto  a  sort 
of  domestic  animals.  From  that  moment,  the  cultivator,  attached 
to  the  land,  which  was  then  the  most  stable  of  possessions,  began 
to  acquire,  even  in  his  poor  and  precarious  condition,  something 
like  social  right ; — if  no  more,  the  most  elementary  of  all, — that  of 
forming  a  family,  properly  so  called,  which  was  now,  for  tlie  first 
time,  sanctioned  by  his  new  position.  This  amelioration,  from 
which  all  other  civil  emancipation  proceeded,  seems  to  assign 
the  country  as  the  first  seat  of  popular  enfranchisement ;  and  this 
great  social  phenomenon  connects  itself  naturally  with  the  instinc- 
tive predilection  of  feudal  chiefs  for  an  agricultural  life,  with  its 
precious  independence,  and  with  the  fine  spectacle,  so  common  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  holy  hands  of  monks  being  extended  to 
labors  always  before  regarded  as  degrading.  Thus,  the  condition 
of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  less  miserable  than 
that  of  the  towns,  except  in  the  case  of  some  few  centres,  which 
were  of  great  importance  as  points  of  support  for  future  efforts. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  tendency  of  the  medieval  system 
to  distribute  the  population  uniformly,  even  in  the  most  unfavorable 
localities,  by  an  interior  influence,  analogous  to  the  exterior,  which, 
interdicting  invasion,  established  settled  populations  in  the  most 
barren  countries  of  Europe.  We  must  unquestionably  refer  to  this 
period  the  systems  of  great  public  works  undertaken  to  improve 
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places  of  abode,  whose  inconveniences  conld  not  longer  be  escaped 
from  by  a  hostile  emigration  ;  for  it  was  now  that  the  miraculous 
existence  of  Venice,  and  yet  more,  of  Holland,  began  to  become 
possible,  by  means  of  obstinate  and  thoroughly-organized  efforts, 
beside  which  the  most  laborious  of  ancient  operations  appear  but 
secondary  affairs.  Here  then  was  a  beginning  of  popular  emanci- 
pation, which  must  necessarily  precede  and  prepare  for  a  total 
abolition  of  personal  slavery  of  every  kind.  The  next  period,  of 
three  centuries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to  that  of  the 
eleventh,  was  the  season  of  a  final  preparation  for  the  industrial 
life,  which  must  succeed  to  the  abolition  of  popular  servitude.  Of 
the  two  great  objects  of  the  institution  of  personal  bondage,  one 
had  been  accomplished  under  the  period  of  conquest; — the  leaving 
scope  to  military  activity  tor  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends.  Tlie 
other, — the  providing  industrial  training  to  the  mass  of  men,  to 
Avhose  nature  toil  was  repugnant, — was  fulfilled  when  there  was  a 
cessation  of  the  influx  of  new  slaves,  and  when,  under  the  feudal 
system,  the  chiefs  were  dispersed  among  submissive  populations,  and 
their  inferiors  were  initiated  into  industrial  life  by  a  regular  organ- 
ization.  A  starting-point  was  fixed  for  each  serf,  whence  he  might 
proceed,  by  extremely  slow  degrees,  toward  the  individual  inde- 
pendence,— the  principle  of  which  was  universally  sanctioned  by 
Catholic  morality.  The  conditions  of  ransom,  usually  very  moderate, 
aflixed  to  such  liberation,  besides  regulating  a  just  and  useful  in- 
demnification, furnished  a  significant  safeguard  of  such  progress,  by 
showing  that  the  freedman  was  capable  of  such  moderation  and 
foresight  as  rendered  him  fit  for  self-government.  For  this  indis- 
pensable preparation  the  slave  of  a  more  ancient  time  was  unfit, 
while  the  serf  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  more  and  more  disposed  to 
it,  both  in  town  and  country,  by  the  influences  of  the  corresponding 
social  state. 

Such  was  the  temporal  influence  of  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding personal  emancipation.  The  spiritual  influence  is  obvious 
enough.  The  serfs  had  the  same  religion  with  their  superiors,  and 
the  same  fundamental  education  which  was  derived  from  it ;  and 
not  only  did  religion  afford  them  rights  by  prescribing  reciprocal 
duties,  but  it  steadily  proclaimed  voluntary  emancipation  to  be  a 
Christian  duty,whenever  the  laboring  class  showed  its  inclination  and 
its  fitness  for  liberty.  The  fam,ous  bull  of  Alexander  III.,  on  the 
general  abolition  of  slavery  in  Christendom,  was  merely  a  syste- 
matic sanction,  and  a  rather  late  one,  of  a  custom  which  had  been 
extending  for  some  centuries.  From  the  sixth  century,  the  tem- 
poral chiefs,  who  were  under  the  fresh  influences  of  Catholicism, 
had  conferred  personal  freedom,  sometimes  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
considerable,  district;  and  the  practice  spread  so  rapidly  that 
histor}'  relates  some  few  cases  in  which  the  boon  came  too  early 
for  the  needs  and  the  desires  of  the  recipients.  The  influence 
which  thus  wrought,  was  not  that  of  moral  doctrine  alone.  The 
morality  was  enforced  by  the  persevering  action  of  a  pi'iesthood 
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which  was  opposed  to  the  institution  of  caste,  and  open  to  be  re- 
cruited from  every  social  class,  and  which  relied  mainly  for  the 
permanence  of  its  organization  on  the  laboring  classes,  whose  rise 
It  therefore  constantly  favored. 

I  have  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  change,  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  laborers  was  less  burdensome  than  that  of  the  artifi- 
cers in  the  towns :  but  the  emancipation  proceeded  faster  in  the 
towns  than  in  the  country.  The  diffusion  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
/ 1  tiun,  and  the  more  empirical  nature  of  their  daily  employment, 
must  have  retarded  the  tendency  to  entire  emancipation,  and  the 
litness  both  to  obtain  and  to  use  it ;  the  residence  of  their  chiefs 
in  the  midst  of  them  would  generally  relax  the  desire,  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  enfranchisement ;  and  the  spiritual  influence  itself 
would  be  at  its  weakest  in  that  case.  Whereas,  the  town  popula- 
tions which  had  obtained,  as  organized  communities,  full  industrial 
development,  reacted  upon  the  country  ;  so  that  during  the  twelfth, 
and  yet  more  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cultivators  gradually  ob- 
tained freedom  in  almost  all  important  parts  of  Western  Europe,  as 
Adam  Smith  and  Hume  have  shown  us  in  expositions  which  are  lu- 
minous, in  spite  of  the  injurious  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  their 
day.  If  we  look  at  the  process  from  the  other  end,  we  shall  see 
why  personal  liberty  must  have  been  first  obtained  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  servitude  was  more  onerous  there,  from  the  absence 
of  the  master,  who  delivered  over  the  multitude  to  the  despotism 
of  his  agent.  The  wish  for  liberation,  which  must  thence  arise, 
was  aided  by  the  concentration  of  numbers,  which  made  its  fulfil- 
ment the  easier.  A  far  more  important  reason  was  that  the  labor 
of  the  townsmen,  whether  manufacturing  or  commercial,  was  of  a 
more  abstract  and  indirect  nature,  requiring  a  more  special  train 
ing  than  that  of  tilling  the  soil :  it  required  a  smaller  number  of 
agents,  a  more  easy  and  habitual  concert,  and  a  greater  freedom 
of  operative  action ;  a  concurrence  of  qualities  which  easily  ex- 
plains the  earlier  emancipation  of  the  manufacturers  and  traders. 
If  my  space  permitted  fui'ther  analysis,  I  could  easily  show  that 
the  traders,  concerned  in  the  more  abstract  and  indirect  employ- 
ment, were  enfranchised  before  the  manufacturers ;  and  that  the 
Srst  class  of  traders  who  obtained  their  freedom  were  those  wha 
were  concerned  in  the  most  abstract  and  indirect  kind  of  commerce 
— that  of  money  exchanges.  The  money-changers  rose  to  be  opu- 
lent bankers,  the  first  of  whom  were  usually  Jews ;  and,  as  Jews, 
outside  of  a  servitude  which  would  have  incorporated  them  with 
Christians,  however  otherwise  oppressed.  But  they  were  syste- 
matically encouraged  by  the  polity  of  the  time,  and  always  more 
free  in  Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  In  preco- 
cious Italy,  the  most  special  precocity  was  in  the  commercial  genius 
which  made  Venice  the  wondei'  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  Genoa 
and  Pisa,  even  before  Florence.  The  same  kind  of  importance 
distinguished  the  commercial  elements  of  the  Hanseatic  League  and 
cities  of  Flanders  :   and  the  nascent  industrial  prosperity  of  France 
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and  England  was  attributable  to  the  establishments,  in  the  tliir- 
teenth  century,  of  the  Italian  and  Hanseatic  traders,  which,  from 
being  mere  counting-houses,  became  magazines,  and  were  at  length 
transformed  into  great  centres  of  manufacture. 

In  inquiries  of  a  different  nature  from  this,  it  is  usual 
to  present  the  phase  of  political  struggle  as  beginning  ai,eny^^°^'''''^^ 
with  the  enfranchisement  of  communities,  without  in- 
quiring whether  that  enfranchisement  had  any  other  origin  than 
accident,  or  some  evidently  insufficient  cause.  I  must  avoid  any 
such  fatal  break  in  the  history  of  society  by  pointing  out  how  and 
when  any  collective  liberty  was  acquired  by  communities.  The 
interval  between  the  obtaining  of  personal  and  collective  liberty 
was  short ;  for  the  latter  was  not  only  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  former,  because  without  it  there  could  be  no  great  industrial 
progress,  but  it  was  obtained  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  forces 
of  opposition  relaxed  before  growing  success.  Independence  was 
obtained  more  easily  than  personal  liberty,  because  it  was  known 
that  the  one  could  not  long  be  withheld  when  the  other  was  grant- 
ed ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  interval  between  the 
completion  of  the  first  movement  and  the  beginning  of  the  other 
was  longer  than  the  earlier  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
feudal  organism,  dispersive  in  its  nature,  and  foreseeing  nothing  of 
the  future  struggles  which  must  ensue,  made  no  difficulty  of  admit- 
ting industrial  communities  among  the  elements  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  Catholic  organism  was  even  more  favorable  to 
such  a  progression,  not  only  from  Christian  principle,  but  from  the 
support  that  the  sacerdotal  polity  expected  to  derive  from  the 
elevation  of  the  new  classes,  whose  mental  emancipation  was  as  yet 
dreamed  of  by  nobody. 

With  regard  to  the  dates, — the  entire  movement  of  personal 
emancipation,  from  the  end  of  slavery  to  the  end  of  serfage,  coin- 
cided with  that  of  defensive  warfare,  beginning  with  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  and  ending  with  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  West : 
5,nd  the  next  phase, — that  of  the  establishment  of  industrial  com- 
munities, with  its  resulting  operation  on  rural  enfranchisement, — 
was  coincident  with  the  crusading  struggle  against  the  invasion  of 
Mussulman  monotheism.  As  for  the  area,  it  was  precisely  that  of 
the  Catholic  and  feudal  system, — the  movement  taking  place  uni- 
versally within  the  limits  of  that  system,  and  nowhere  outside  of 
it,  either  under  the  Mohammedan  or  the  Byzantine  monotheism ; 
and  it  was  easy  and  rapid  above  all  in  Italy,  where  the  Catholic 
and  feudal  organism  manifested  its  greatest  vigor.  The  Catholic 
influence  showed  itself  in  the  permanent  anxiety  of  the  popes  to 
accommodate  the  differences  which  impeded  the  nascent  coalition 
of  the  industrial  communities,  whose  polity  was  for  a  long  time 
habitually  directed  by  the  religious  orders.  And  the  feudal  influ- 
ence was  seen  at  the  western  limit  of  the  area,  where  the  Hanse 
Towns  arose  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  corresponding 
with  the  Italian  cities  by  the  natural  intervention,  of  the  Flemish 
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towns,  and  completing  the  general  constitution  of  the  great  indus- 
trial movement  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  spread,  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  to  the  furthest  parts  of  the  East,  and  by  the  Northern 
seas  to  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe  ;  an  area  of  European 
relations  far  more  vast  than  the  Roman  dominion  could  boast  in  its 
proudest  days.  It  is  for  philosophical  minds  to  feel  how  great  is 
our  obligation  to  the  reg-ime  which  gave  its  first  impulse  to  our  ex- 
isting civilization,  however  incompatible  with  further  human  prog- 
ress that  system  may  have  become. 

Our  next  step  must  be  to  ascertain  the  natural  characteristics  of 
this  new  moving  power,  and  to  point  out  the  vices  which  have 
equally  distinguished  it,  up  to  this  time. 

chnracteristics  Thcrc  cau  bc  no  doubt  that  the  change  we  have  been 
of  th.- Industrial  exaiiiimng  constitutes  the  greatest  temporal  revolution 
inovemea.  ^^^^  expcricnced  by  mankind,  since  its  direct  effect 
was  to  change  irrevocably  the  natural  mode  of  existence.  If  the 
Greek  philosophers  of  twelve  centuries  before  had  been  told  that 
slavery  would  be  abolished,  and  that  the  free  men  of  a  great  and 
powerful  population  would  subject  themselves  to  labors  then  con- 
sidered servile,  the  boldest  and  most  generous  thinkers  would  have 
called  out  upon  a  Utopia  so  absurd  and  utterly  baseless  :  for  the 
world  was  yet  too  young  for  men  to  have  learned  that,  in  matters 
of  social  change,  spontaneous  and  gradual  evolutions  always  end  in 
far  transcending  the  most  audacious  original  speculation.  By  this 
vast  regeneration,  the  race  closed  its  preliminary  period,  and  entered 
upon  its  definitive  state,  in  regard  to  practical  life,  which  was 
thenceforth  brought  into  agreement  with  our  general  nature  ;  for  a 
life  of  labor  is,  when  become  habitual,  the  fittest  to  develop  all 
our  chief  dispositions  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  to  co- 
operation ;  whereas  military  life  exercises  the  faculties  very  par- 
tially, and  makes  the  activity  of  some  depend  on  the  repression  of 
others 

By  the  highest  and  truest  test  that  we  can  apply, — 
Personal  effect,  ^^^  gi^adual  asccudency  of  the  faculties  of  humanity  • 
over  those  of  animality, — the  substitution  of  the  industrial  for  the 
military  life  has  raised,  by  one  degree,  the  primitive  type  of  social 
Man.  The  use  of  the  understanding  in  practical  matters  is  more 
marked  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  moderns  than  in  the  military 
life  of  the  ancients,  if  we  compare  two  organisms  of  the  same  rank 
in  the  two  situations,  and  discard  all  reference  to  modern  military 
life,  which  requires  a  special  mechanical  character  in  the  common 
soldier.  Industrial  pursuit  is  suitable  to  the  intellectual  mediocrity 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  race,  which  can  best  deal  wicb  clear, 
concrete,  limited  questions,  requiring  steady  but  easy  attention,  ad- 
mitting of  a  direct  or  proximate  solution,  relating  to  the  prActical 
interests  of  civilized  life,  and  bringing  after  them  a  pretty  certain 
reward  of  ease  and  independence,  in  return  for  sense  and  industry. 
The  next  test, — the  influence  of  the  social  on  the  personal  instinct, 
— shows  us  that  industrial  life  favors  a  universal  goodwill,  because 
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every  man's  daily  toil  may  be  regarded  as  concerning  others  quite 
as  much  as  himself;  whereas  the  military  life  encouraged  the  most 
malignant  pa^^sions,  in  the  midst  of  the  noblest  devotedness.  If  it 
is  objected  that  minds  are  restricted,  and  that  selfishness  is  en- 
couraged, by  such  extreme  division  of  labor  and  care  for  private 
interest  as  we  every  day  witness,  the  explanation  is  that  the  indus- 
trial expansion  has  thus  far  been  merely  spontaneous,  not  having 
been  systemized  by  rational  principles,  as  it  is  destined  to  be. 
Till  it  is  organized  to  the  same  extent  as  the  military  system  was 
in  its  best  days,  it  would  be  unjust  to  compare  the  social  qualities 
of  the  two.  If  war,  with  its  barbarous  origin  and  temper,  could 
be  -organized  into  an  instrument  of  social  service,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  vices  which  are  involved  in  industrial  pur- 
suit may  be,  in  like  manner,  neutralized  by  a  similar  method.  In 
the  absence  of  such  discipline,  the  industrial  life  has  unquestion- 
ably developed  new  intellectual  and  sympathetic  power  in  the  very 
lowest  class  of  the  population,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  this  day. 

The  influence  of  the  change  on  domestic  life  has 
been  vast ;  for  it  opened  that  mode  of  existence  for 
the  first  time  to  the  most  numerous  class, — there  being  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  slaves  or  serfs  which  is  worthy  the  name  of  family 
life.  Even  free  men  were  not  before  aware  of  the  destination  of 
mankind  at  large  for  domestic  life,  and  were  perpetually  drawn 
from  it  by  the  tunmltuous  emotions  of  the  city  and  the  battle-field. 
Again,  the  two  great  family  relations  were  improved  by  the  change 
which  brought  the  occupations,  and  therefore  the  manners,  of  the 
two  sexes  into  more  resemblance,  and  which  lessened  the  absolute 
dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents.  Much  of  the  benefit  is 
lost  by  the  absence  of  organization :  but  the  industrial  and  the 
Catholic  system  worked  well  together  in  favor  of  domestic  morality. 
And  if  there  seemed  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  subordination  of 
the  female  sex  would  suffer  by  the  independence  obtainable  by  women 
under  the  industrial  system,  the  danger  was  fully  compensated  for 
by  men  having  engrossed  various  occupations  that  before  belonged 
to  women,  and  thus  consigned  the  feebler  sex  to  that  domestic 
destination  to  which  alone  it  is  completely  adapted. 

Proceeding  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  change,  we  see 

X^  o    7  Social  effect 

that  the  industrial  movement  abolished  the  system  of 
Caste  by  setting  up  against  the  ancient  superiority  of  birth  that  of 
wealth  acquired  by  industry.  What  the  Catholic  system  had  done 
in  suppressing  the  sacerdotal  caste,  and  founding  spiritual  rank  on 
capacity,  the  industrial  movement  realized  in  its  own  way,  in  re- 
gard to  even  the  lowest  social  functions.  The  tendency  to  inheri- 
tance of  occupation  gave  way  in  the  lower  ranks  before  the  instinct 
of  general  improvement  which  had  caused  the  enfranchisement  it- 
self ;  and  in  the  higher  ranks,  before  the  well-known  impossibility 
of  preserving  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  fortunes  in  the 
same  families.  These  causes,  combined  with  the  increasingly  spe- 
cial character  of  employments!  favored,  by  merely  temporal  meth- 
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ods,  a  closer  agreement  between  aptitudes  and  destination  :  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  natural  connection  between  private  and  public 
interest  was  directly  improved  by  that  marvellous  instinctive  social 
economy  by  which  each  industrial  member  is  constantly  employed 
in  df^vising  and  carrying  out  new  methods  of  serving  the  commu- 
nity, —every  private  operation  assuming  the  character  of  a  public 
function,  and  the  broad  old  division  between  the  two  becoming  in- 
distinguishable. Much  of  this  action  arose,  certainly,  from  the 
self-interest  and  cunning  proper  to  emancipated  slaves  :  but  the 
love  of  gain  is  surely  preferable  to  the  love  of  pillage  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Much  of  the  imperfection  of  the  industrial  system  is  due 
to  the  absence  of  organization  ;  and  the  rest  to  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature ;  but  the  vices  which  may  be  remedied  and  those 
which  can  not  are  a  good  exchange  for  those  of  a  period  of  slavery 
and  war.  As  for  the  industrial  influence,  as  it  affected  social  trans- 
actions,— it  substituted  the  principle  of  reconciliation  of  interests 
for  the  spirit,  first  hostile  and  then  litigious,  which  had  prevailed 
before.  During  the  medieval  period,  when  industrial  communities 
legislated  independently,  before  the  formations  of  the  greater 
polities,  there  were  commercial  tribunals  and  regulations  which  do 
great  honor  to  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  whose  jurisdiction  con- 
trasts very  favorably  with  others  of  that  age.  Even  such  despotic 
action  as  there  was  in  the  system  was  an  improvement.  Consider- 
ing the  natural  indolence  of  the  human  constitution,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  foreseen  that  the  prevailing  desire  of  the  majority  of 
free  men  would  be  for  permanent  labor ;  but  when  this  happened, 
the  granting  or  refusal  of  work  became  the  common  basis  of  social 
discipline,  preventive  and  coercive,  and  the  great  substitute  for 
direct  force.  However  this  new  power  may  need  regulation,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  superiority  to  the  military  principle  of  dis- 
cipline, in  which  pain  and  death  were  the  sanction  of  all  subordi- 
nation. The  industrial  principle  of  discipline  is  less  oppressive, 
more  indirect,  and  therefore  avoidable ;  and  it  leaves  room  for  a 
clearer  and  more  active  sense  of  the  reciprocal  need  of  co-operation, 
and  for  more  conciliating  manners.  The  international  operation  of 
the  industrial  spirit  is  as  remarkable  as  any  part  of  its  action. 
A.11  causes  of  international  antipathy,  even  the  religious,  have  suc- 
cumbed to  it.  Deficient  as  it  is  in  organization,  the  most  powerful 
retrograde  system  has  receded  before  it ;  even  the  national  egotism 
of  England  having  been  unable  to  restrain  the  perpetual  extension 
of  the  pacific  dispositions  of  commerce  toward  rival  nations.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  eft'ect  of  the  military  spirit  in  ex- 
tending human  association,  it  not  only  had  been  completely  ex- 
hausted, but  it  could  never  have  been  comparable  to  the  industrial 
spirit  in  admitting  of  the  total  assimilation  of  the  human  race. 

This  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  the  industrial  system  was  requir- 
ed by  the  vastness  of  the  change  which  it  introduced  into  social  life. 
It  brings  us  up  to  the  assigned  date,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  whence,  having  settled  the  relation  of  the  industrial  period 
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to  more  ancient  institutions,  we  may  proceed  with  our  historical 
analysis  of  its  development.  In  what  remains  for  me  to  say,  it  will 
be  understood  that,  for  reasons  already  sufficiently  explained,  I  speak 
of  the  concentrated  industry  of  towns. 

The  policy  of  the  laboring  classes,  from  their  first  emancipation 
inward,  has  been,  generally  speaking,  distinguished  by  two  char- 
acteristics,— speciality,  with. liberty  for  its  condition;  that  is,  such 
new  powers  as  have  been  sought  have  been  desired  for  industrial 
purposes ;  and  political  efforts  have  had  industrial  liberty  for  their 
object. 

It  was  as  a  safeguard  of  such  elementary  freedom 
that  the  primitive  independence  of  the  town  populations  "  "'^"^ "  ^"  "'^' 
was  so  important,  in  the  midst  of  many  errors :  and  this  was  the 
destination  of  the  guilds  which  incorporated  the  members  of  each 
craft,  and  protected  individual  industry  at  first,  however  they  might 
oppress  it  at  last.  By  preventing  capricious  changes  of  occupation 
also,  they  helped  the  formation  of  industrial  manners,  and  exerted 
a  moral  influence  which  was  of  high  importance  in  so  new  a  m(3de 
of  life.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  characteristic  passion  of 
modern  society  for  universal  and  permanent  liberty,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  personal  emancipation,  and  a  condition  of  every 
man's  proper  activity.  In  as  far  as  it  rested  on  an  industrial  basis, 
their  policy  was  secure  :  and  we  must  therefore  depart  from  common 
opinion  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  preceding  political  repression, 
under  the  theological  and  military  system,  was  fortunate  for  the  new 
element,  as  long  as  it  was  not  fatal  to  it.  An  evidence  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  misfortunes  of  communities  in  which  the  repression 
ceased  too  soon,  and  retrograde  influences  were  mixed  up  with  the 
progressive,  in  the  form  of  political  ambition.  The  Italian  cities, 
which  had  been  foremost  in  political  liberty,  paid  for  the  privilege 
by  fatal  mutual  animosities  and  internal  quarrels,  till  their  turbulent 
independence  issued  everywhere  in  the  supremacy  of  a  local  family, 
— first  feudal  in  Lombardy,  and  afterward  industrial  in  Tuscany. 
But  Venice  was  saved  from  the  fate  of  her  neighbors :  and  the 
Hanse  Towns,  by  their  political  liberty  being  restricted  till  their 
commerce  was  established,  escaped  all  fruitless  disturbances  of  the 
industrial  life,  which  grew  up  within  them  as  prosperously  as  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  powerful  feudal  organizations, — like  those  of 
England  and  France.  And  thus  the  action  of  the  corresponding 
regime,  which  appeared  to  be  so  much  pure  hinderance  to  the  new 
■element,  was  in  fact  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  its  development. 

The  relation  of  the  industrial  element  to  the  corre-  Relation  to  ca- 
spending  powers,  and  especially  the  spiritual,  may  be  thoUcism. 
easily  anticipated.  It  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Catholicism,  both 
on  account  of  its  conformity  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  system, 
and  as  an  ally  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  its  political  antagonism. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  discordances  from  the  theological 
character  of  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  Besides  the  anti-theolo- 
gical character  of  industry,  as  action  by  Man  on  tb.o  exteru:il  world. 
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a  more  direct  discrepancy  arose  between  the  ardor  of  industrial 
activity  and  the  due  Chri^ftian  care  for  personal  salvation.  The  ab- 
solute character  of  theological  doctrine  prevented  its  accommodation 
to  circumstances  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  its  formation ;  and  it 
could  only  interfere  by  vague  and  imperfect  precepts,  which  were 
often  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  industrial  life.  One  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  denunciation  of  usury  by  the  clergy.  After 
being  of  some  use  in  restraining  cupidity,  this  prohibition  became  a 
hinderance  to  indispensable  transactions,  and  indirectly  stimulated 
extortion.  To  this  day  the  clergy  have  been  unable,  after  all  their 
laborious  theological  speculation,  to  agree  upon  any  theory  about 
the  interest  of  money  lent ;  and  thus  has  religious  morality,  devoid 
of  popular  good  sense,  been  for  ages  an  unsuccessful  adversary  of 
industry,  with  popular  wisdom  for  its  ally.  The  opposition  thus 
arising  explains  why  the  laboring  classes,  though  receiving  with  re- 
spect the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  their  general  aftairs,  always 
turned  with  decided  preference  to  the  temporal  power,  which  never 
seriously  interfered  with  their  activity.  Before  the  time  came  for 
,.  , ,.  ^    social  rivalship  between  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and 

Kf'Iation    to    the  _  iii-n  -ii  iti  i.t 

tPiiiporii  author-  that  01  wealth,  the  industrial  class  regarded  the  nobility 
'*^'  as  (by  their  luxury)  the  great  cause  of  production,  and, 

by  the  superiority  of  their  moral  training,  the  best  types  of  individual 
perfection.  In  both  these  ways  feudal  manners  have  certainly  been 
constantly  favorable  to  industry.  To  this  day  new  inventions  are 
proposed  even  too  much  with  a  view  to  the  rich  few  rather  than  the 
great  multitude  of  consumers ;  and  social  superiority  and  hereditary 
wealth  have,  on  the  whole,  encouraged  a  largeness  of  views  and  a 
generosity  of  sentiment  among  the  feudal  class  which  would  have 
been  incompatible  with  the  special  pre-occupations  of  industrial 
pursuit,  and  which  have  ever  been  looked  up  to  as  matters  of  imita- 
tion by  the  laboring  classes.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  possession  of  a  great  patrimonial  fortune  will  always  be  a  ground 
of  social  influence  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  its  importance  in 
the  times  nearest  to  the  origin  of  industrial  pursuit.  The  attach- 
ment to  royalty  must  have  been  more  eminent  than  that  to  aristoc- 
racy ;  and  while  industry  was  looking  up  to  the  local  temporal 
authority,  whatever  might  be  its  form,  it  usually  turned  with  a  higher 
preference  to  the  central  element;  for  royalty  offered  all  the  advan- 
tages of  aristocracy,  without  the  same  danger  from  collision ;  the 
only  set-off"  being  the  payment  of  taxes,  which  could  not  have  ap- 
peared burdensome  to  nations  who  were  yet  in  the  fresh  enjoyment 
of  this  power  of  commuting  their  social  difficulties.  Thus  the  in- 
dustrial populations  in  general  were  specially  attached  to  royalty^ 
at  the  very  time  that  in  some  exceptional  cases — in  England,  for 
one  —  they  were  leagued  with  the  nobility  against  royalty,  and,  by 
that  permanent  tendency,  retarding  the  natural  decline  of  the  royal 
power. 

As  for  the  management  of  the  industrial  polity,  it  at 
""  "  "  '  *    lirst  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  or  nobles,  whose 
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interests  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  industrial  communities ; 
and  chief  among  tliem  we  oltserve  the  recent  religious  orders,  and 
then  some  great  feudal  families,  who  acquiesced  in  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  were  content  to  establish  their  greatness  on  an  alliance 
with  industry.  But  a  special  class  was  soon  required  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  new  polity ;  and  tliat  class  was  the  Legists,  whom  we 
l.ave  seen  before  to  be  occupied  in  taking  the  old  system  to  pieces, 
while  we  here  find  them  helping  to  construct  the  new  one.  How- 
ever deplorable  their  influence  has  since  been  found,  from  its  undue 
protraction,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  indispensable,  at  a  time 
when  the  Legists  were  the  only  class  who  could  confer  with  the 
ancient  powers  about  industrial  affairs,  whose  interests  were  bound 
up  with  those  of  town  populations,  and  whose  intervention  set  the 
working  classes  free  to  follow  their  own  occupations,  without  dis- 
turbance from  political  agitations  which  could  be  carried  on  by 
deputy. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  five  centuries  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  were,  in  the  last  chapter,  divided  into  three  por- 
tions :  that  the  period  of  spontaneous  decay  of  the  an- 
cient system  extended  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  '^^^^^"^  *• 
tury  ;  and  that  the  subsequent  period  of  systematic  destruction  was 
divided  into  two, — the  Protestant  period  of  the  negative  philosophy, 
extending  to  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
Deistical  period,  occupying  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  same  divi- 
sion precisely  suits  the  analysis  of  industrial  development ;  and  I 
therefore  repeat  it,  impressed  with  the  coincidence  of  the  periods  of 
critical  and  organic  progression.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that 
the  two  movements  should  proceed  together.  The  decaying  powers 
gave  out  some  of  their  strength  to  the  rising  ones,  both  tlirough  the 
sympathy  which  the  Catholic  and  feudal  spirit  entertained  for  nas- 
cent industry,  and  for  the  political  reasons  which  urged  the  tem- 
poral power  to  secure  the  support  of  the  new  body  of  social  forces  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  in- 
dustry helped  the  decay  of  the  old  system  by  undermining  the  cus- 
tomary subordination  of  the  classes  which  were  learning  indepen- 
dence. From  this  time  the  great  cities,  the  centres  of  civilization, 
became  united  in  common  interests,  and  drew  into  their  influence 
the  more  diffused  populations  of  which  they  thus  became  the  protec- 
tors ;  and  London,  Amsterdam,  and  other  great  commercial  cities, 
and  even  Paris,  assumed,  on  other  than  political  grounds,  an  influ- 
ence very  unlike  that  proud  spirit  of  universal  domination  exhibited 
of  old  by  the  few  strongholds  of  military  activity.  Then  arose  paid 
armies,  as  an  expedient  at  first,  and  soon  as  a  per- 
manent institution.  The  innovation  had  an  industrial  ""  armies. 
origin,  beginning  at  Venice,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  extending  by  way  of  Florence  to  other  states,  and 
over  all  Western  Europe,  testifying  to  the  antipathy  of  the  new 
populations  for  military  life,  which  was  henceforth  consigned  to  a 
special  minority,  ever  decreasing  in  its  proportion  to  tlie  rest  of 
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society,  thongli  usually  more  numerous  in  some  instances  of  modern 
warfare.  The  decline  of  the  old  system  was  hastened  by  the  peo- 
ple being  thus  withdrawn  from  the  military  chiefs,  and  placed  under 
industrial  leaders;  and  again,  by  the  discrediting  of  the  charities 
administered  by  the  clergy,  when  better  resources  against  want 
were  opened  by  industry.  These  advantages  were  the  greater  fi'om 
the  workmen  being  few,  and  highly-skilled  workmen  extremely  few, 
in  comparison  with  the  present  time,  and  therefore  individually  more 
powerful.     We  see  in  this  period  even  the  first  indica- 

Public  credit 

tions  of  public  credit,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
of  mnch  later  origin.  I  can  not  hesitate  in  referring  it  to  the  efforts 
of  Florence  and  Venice  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
presently  followed  by  the  Bank  of  Genoa,  which  was  a  vast  and  ac- 
tive organization  before  Holland  and  England  had  acquired  any 
considerable  financial  importance. 

In  the  decisive  struggle  between  royalty  and  nobility  we  see  in- 
dustry taking  different  sides  in  different  places,  but  always  on  the 
same  principle, — that  of  supporting  the  feebler  party,  in  expecta- 
tion of  reciprocal  service,  and  in  tlie  intention  of  victory.  There 
Political  am-  was  HO  couccrt  in  this,  but  merely  natural  policy  ;  and 
ances.  ^^g  ggg^  accordingl}^,  that  the  industrial  power  formed 

a  political  alliance  with  royalty  in  France,  and  with  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy in  England,  notwithstanding  the  natural  sympathy  which, 
as  I  have  explained,  would  have  decided  the  English  case  the  other 
way.  Here  we  find  the  origin  of  the  characteristic  differences  be- 
tween French  and  English  industry, — the  first  tending  to  centraliza- 
tion, and  the  second  to  partial  combinations,  according  to  the  feudal 
principles  on  which  each  set  out.  The  first  is  the  most  natural  and 
favorable  to  industry,  and  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Western 
Europe ;  the  second  w^as  an  exceptional  case,  though  shared  by 
some  few  continental  populations.  The  first  encouraged  a  greater 
generality,  and  prepared  the  working  class  for  an  earlier  concep- 
tion of  a  genuine  organization,  such  as  is  even  yet  however  too  little 
dreamed  of  by  anybody  ;  whereas,  the  second  encouraged  a  greater 
speciality,  and  thus  aggi-avated  the  besetting  vice  of  the  industrial 
movement.  As  an  exemplification  of  the  two  methods,  Louis  XL  es- 
tablished the  post, — a  truly  royal  intervention  in  European  industry ; 
while  the  English  carried  their  distrust  of  centralization  so  far  as 
to  refuse  as  long  as  possible  the  institution  of  a  police  sufficient  to 
protect  their  great  cities. 

Mechanical  in-  I  mentioned  before  that  the  condition  of  slavery  was 
ventions.  Unfavorable  to  mechanical  inventions:    and  we  may 

look  to  this  period  for  confirmation  of  the  converse  truth.  AVe 
must  refer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  period  for  the  majority  of  such 
inventions;  but  I  must  point  out  here  that  the  earlier  portion  gave 
„^  „  us  the  compass,  fii-e-ai-ms.  and  the  invention  of  print- 
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ing.  It  is  true,  the  compass  was  invented  two  cen- 
turies before  ;  but  it  M-as  not  till  the  fourteenth  century  that  it  was 
improved  and  adapted  for  use;  that  is,  it  lay  useless  till  the  extea- 
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sion  and  improvement  of  navigation  converted  it  into  a  practical 
need.  Wiiether  gunpowder  was  now  invented,  or  revived  from  dis- 
use, the  sudden  employment  of  fire-arms  is  a  sign  of  the  p^^^_^^^^_ 
times.  Military  methods  were  improved,  that  the  in- 
dustrial population  might  defend  itself  against  the  military  caste 
.without  undergoing  the  long  and  irksome  apprenticeship  formerly 
necessary ;  and  the  art  was  particularly  suitable  to  the  paid  sol- 
diery, whom  kings  and  cities  might  thus  enable  to  conquer  a  power- 
ful feudal  coalition.  I  have  before  pointed  out  that  this  new  facil- 
ity did  not  protract  the  warlike  period ;  and  we  must  be  very  well 
aware  that  the  prevalence  of  war  does  not  depend  on  the  excellence 
of  its  apparatus ;  for  the  warfare  of  our  own  time  is  immeasurably 
less  than  our  knowledge  and  resources  would  enable  it  to  be,  if  the 
spirit  were  not  wanting.  And  again,  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  increased'expense  of  modern  warfare  is  owing  to  tlie 
introduction  of  new  apparatus.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  if 
we  could  compare  the  accounts  of  ancient  and  modern  warfare,  we 
should  iind  that  the  new  methods  are  decidedly  economical,  and 
that  the  increased  expense  arises  from  the  substitution  of  mercen- 
aries for  volunteer  armies, — a  change  which  must  have  produced 
the  same  result,  if  the  weapons  had  remained  the  same  as  of  old. 
Again,  I  must  point  out  the  services  rendered  to  natural  philosophy 
by  the  scientific  pursuit  of  war, — by  means  at  once  of  the  common 
interest  in  those  departments  of  "knowledge,  and  of  the  special 
establishments  which  seem  to  make  the  military  spirit  an  instru- 
ment, as  it  were,  of  modern  civilization,  through  the  rational  posi- 
tivity  which  it  has  thus  acquired. 

Tiie  commonest  error  in  regard  to  the  third  of  these  ^j.^ ^^ pointing. 
inventio!is,  is  to  connect  the  whole  progressive  move- 
ment with  the  art  of  printing,  which  was  only  the  most  powerful 
material  means  of  its  propagation,  and  therefore  of  its  indirect 
consolidation.  Like  its  predecessors,  and  even  more  than  they,  this 
great  innovation  was  a  result  of  the  state  of  contemporary  society, 
which  had  been  preparing  for  three  centuries.  In  the  vaunted  days 
of  antiquity,  when  slavery  and  war  left  only  a  very  small  number 
of  readers,' the  ordinary  method  of  propagating  writing  sufficed, 
even  for  occasional  extraordinary  demands  :  but  the  case  was  far 
otherwise  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  vast  clergy  of  Europe  con- 
stituted a  reading  class  to  whom  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
render  transcription  cheap  and  rapid.  During  the  scholastic  pe- 
riod, when  the  universities  became  thronged,  the  matter  became  one 
of  serious  anxiety  ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  multiplication 
of  copies  far  exceeded  anything  that  the  ancients  could  have  known. 
And  when  universal  personal  emancipation  succeeded,  and  indus- 
trial activity  spread,  and  increased  ease  multiplied  the  number  of 
readers,  and  more  and  more  written  instruction  was  required  to 
supply  to  the  lowest  classes  the  w\ant  of  the  oral  teaching  which 
was  now  insufficient,  the  concurrence  of  demands,  under  the  sesthet- 
ic.  scientific,  and  philosophical  pressure  of  the  times  is  quite  enough 
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to  account  for  the  invention  of  printing.  No  sucli  preparation  had 
ever  before  been  made  for  the  rise  of  any  art  as  now  for  that  of 
printing,  while  yet  modern  industry  had  afforded  some  strong  proofs 
of  its  aptitude  to  employ  mechanical  methods,  in  the  place  of  human 
agents.  Paper  had  been  invented  centuries  before, — no  doubt  be- 
cause it  was  wanted  for  transcriptions;  and  it  would  be  moi'e  rea- 
sonable to  inquire  why  the  art  of  printing  was  so  long  in  coming,  than 
to  wonder  at  its  appearance.  It  was  in  Germany  especially  that 
the  need  of  a  better  method  of  multiplying  books  was  felt,  during 
the  great  controversies  about  the  nationalization  of  the  clergies  of 
Europe.  And  when  the  method  had  been  found,  there  ensued  a 
most  important  connection  between  intellectual  progress  and  the 
spread  of  a  new  art,  of  such  industrial  value  that  the  guardian 
powers  of  industry  could  not  but  respect  it  more  and  more,  and  the 
most  obscure  polic}'  was  compelled  to  tolerate  the  free  circulation 
of  books,  and  favor  their  pi-oduction,  as  a  source  of  public  wealth. 
This  was  first  tlie  case  in  Holland,  and  then  everywhere  else,  con- 
tributing to  restraiti  the  retrograde  aspirations  of  the  governments, 
instigated  by  abuses  of  the  press, 'such  as  are  mixed  up  with  the 
noblest  services,  while  the  press  remains  under  the  liabilities  of  our 
spiritual  anarchy. — Thus  then  it  appeal's  that  while  all  the  condi- 
tions were  long  preparing  for  these  three  great  inventions,  there 
were  no  technological  difficulties  about  them  which  prevented  their 
appearance,  when  they  were  sought  with  a  persevering  intention. 
If  it  be  true  that  they  had  long  existed  among  Asiatic  nations,  we 
have  only  another  proof  that  they  did  not  originate  the  great  social 
changes  of  which  they  were  the  instruments  and  the  propagators; 
for  tliey  have  pi-oduced  no  such  effects  in  the  East.  In  noticing 
them,  I  have  for  once  quitted  my  principle  of  generality,  in  consid- 
eration of  their  importance,  and  of  the  erroneous  judgment  usually 
pronounced  upon  them.  I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  pass  over  all 
other  discoveries,  whatever  may  be  their  merit  and  importance,  be- 
cause these  are  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  diverged  from 
my  abstract  dynamical  analysis.  The  two  great  geographical  dis- 
Maritime  dis-  covcrics  of  that  age  beloug  by  their  results  to  the  next 
covery.  period  ;  but  they  must  be  noticed  here  on  account  <.t 

their  derivation  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  movement.  The  expe- 
ditions of  Columbus  and  of  Yasco  de  Gama  were  certainly  owing  to 
the  disposition  of  modern  industry  to  explore  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  after  the  school  of  Alexandria  had  proved  its  form,  and  now 
that  the  compass  permitted  bolder  enterprises  at  sea,  at  the  same 
time  that  new  tields  for  commercial  activity  were  wanted.  The 
growing  concentration  of  the  temporal  power  now  permitted  tlie 
necessary  accunmlation  of  resources;  which  was  not  the  case  ear- 
lier, nor  would  have  been  later  among  powers  like  the  Italian,  for 
instance,  which,  however  eminent  its  naval  force,  were  occupied 
with  struggles  at  home.  If,  as  is  probable,  hardy  Scandinavian 
pirates  really  visited  Noith  America  some  centuries  before. the  fruit- 
lessness  of  their  enterprise  proves  that  there  was  nothing  fortuitous 
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in  the  achievement  when  it  did  take  place,  and  that  the  social  value 
of  such  deeds  depends  on  their  connection  with  contemporary  civil- 
ization. In  this  case,  the  discovery  of  Columbus  was  prepared  for 
during  the  fifteenth  century  by  Atlantic  excursions  of  increasing 
boldness,  gradually  followed  by  European  settlements. 

During  the  second  of  our  three  periods,  the  Protes- 
tant, we  shall  find  the  positive  and  the  negative  pro-  ^°°^  ^^'^°  ' 
gression  still  coinciding,  as  before.  Tlie  industrial  movement  was 
obtaining  something  like  regulation,  while  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  becoming  subject  to  a  directly  critical  philosophy.  The 
working  classes  were  no  longer  regarded  merely  as  an  auxiliary 
force  which  the  temporal  power  would  be  wise  to  propitiate  by  con- 
cessions. The  advanced  concentration  of  the  political  power,  fa- 
vorable as  it  was  to  enlargement  of  views,  revealed  to  the  modern 
governments,  whether  royal  or  aristocratic,  the  relation  that  indus- 
try now  bore  to  the  rest  of  the  political  system.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  time  was  come  for  rulers  to  take  philosophical  views  of 
the  necessary  preponderance  of  industry.  War  was  still  regarded 
as  the  chief  end  of  government ;  but  it  was  perceived  that  industry 
must  be  favored  as  the  basis  of  military  power.  And  thus  we  see 
that  is  no  fancy  of  the  historian,  but  necessary  fact,  that  the  two 
kinds  of  progress  became  systematic  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  degree. 

Again,  we  find  in  the  positive  as  in  the  negative  case  a  great 
difference  in  the  mode  of  progression,  according  as  it  is  related  to 
the  central  or  to  the  local  forces  of  the  system  ;  whether  the  tem- 
poral dictatorship  in  the  one  case  resided  in  the  sovereign  or  in 
tlie  aristocracy  ;  and  whether,  in  the  other  case,  the  chief  industrial 
cities  should  preserve  their  independence,  or  should  give  way  before 
wide  national  organization.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  both  the 
monarchial  and  the  aristocratic  polity  required  the  sacrifice  of  the 
great  commercial  cities,  whose  independence  had  once  been  ne- 
cessary, but  was  now  become  obstructive,  through  their  mutual 
rivalry.  They  were  humbled  therefore  without  opposition  from  any 
quarter.  But  they  left  stronger  traces  of  their  original  industrial 
constitution  under  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy  than  under  that  of 
royalty.  The  old  urban  privileges  were  more  completely  effaced 
by  the  systematic  action  of  roj-alty  than  by  the  more  desultory  ac- 
tion of  aristocratic  rule.  The  difference  was  felt,  beyond  the 
period,  in  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  methods, 
and  in  the  attachment  of  their  respective  advocates.  The  French, 
or  monarchial  system,  issued  in  the  works  which  distinguished 
Colbert's  administration,  and  which  exhibited  a  i-egulation  of  indus- 
try which,  considering  the  age,  I  l)elieve  to  be  the  finest  type  of 
administration  that  is  upon  record.  But  the  tendency  of  monarchy 
to  fall  back  upon  aristocracy  prevented  the  method  from  being  dur- 
able ;  so  that  it  merely  yielded  a  temporary  impulse,  and  indicated 
what  might  be  done  under  a  future  and  better-grounded  organiza- 
tion.    The  other  method,  which  originated  in  Holland,  but  was  best 
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exemplified  in  England, began  to  show  its  true  tendencies  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  though  it  had  been  prepared  for  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Its  chief  advantage  was  the  union  between  the  industrial  and 
the  feudal  elements,  through  the  active  or  passive  participation  of 
the  nobility  in  industrial  operations,  which  were  thus  ennobled  in  the 
popular  view.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  prosperity  of  Venice 
had  been  founded  three  centuries  before  ;  and  we  see  in  it  something 
that  contrasts  finely  with  the  stupid  contempt  of  the  French  aris- 
tocracy for  the  working  classes.  But  the  example  of  Venice  shows 
that  this  method  is  not  favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  industry,  nor, 
in  the  long  run,  to  its  organization.  It  aggravates  the  tendency  to 
detail,  and  to  national  exclusiveness  ;  and  it  preserves  the  influence 
of  tliat  element  of  the  feudal  system  which  clings  the  most  perti- 
naciously to  the  old  regime.  As  for  the  area  occupied  by  each 
method, — with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  which  offered  an  anomalous 
spectacle  of  the  union  of  legal  Protestantism  with  genuine  monarchy, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  go  into  here, — the 
connection  of  industry  with  the  royal  power  took  place  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  with  aristocratic  power  in  Protestant  countries. 
The  theological  spirit  is  equally  adverse  to  industry  in  the  Catholic 
and  in  the  Protestant  form  ;  but  the  Protestant  had  the  temporary 
advantage  of  encouraging  personal  activity.  The  effect  was  seen 
in  Holland  being  first,  and  England  afterward,  the  centre  of  Euro- 
pean industry :  but  the  Protestant  nations  are  probably  destined  to 
pay  the  price  of  their  transient  superiority  by  their  comparative  in- 
aptitude for  a  genuine  and  extensive  reorganization. 

One  evidence  that  the  industrial  movement  was  be- 
o  onia  sys  em.  ^^^jj^g  orgauizcd  at  this  period  is  the  rise  of  the  Colo- 
nial system.  It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  colonization  on 
the  whole  advanced  or  retarded  the  evolution  of  modern  society. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  opened  a  new  career  to  the  military  spirit  by 
land  and  sea,  and  there  was  a  revival  of  the  religious  spirit,  from 
its  suitability  to  the  less  civilized  populations  abroad ;  and  thus  the 
theological  and  military  regime  was  protracted,  and  the  time  of  re- 
organization was  set  further  off.  But  again,  the  new  extension  of 
human  relations  improved  the  existing  idea  of  the  final  regeneration, 
by  showing  how  it  was  destined  to  include  the  whole  human  race, 
and  thus  condemning  the  policy,  then  very  common,  of  systematical- 
ly destroying  the  races  of  men,  in  despair  of  incorporating  them. 
Again,  by  the  stimulus  which  colonization  imparted  to  industry,  its 
social  and  political  importance  was  so  much  enhanced  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  progress  was  accelerated 
by  this  great  new  European  event, — though  by  no  means  to  the 
extent  commonly  supposed.  It  is  a  true  remark  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Scotch  philosophers,  that  some  countries,  which 
by  their  geographical  position,  or  from  other  causes,  have  had  least 
share  in  colonization,  have  benefited  quite  as  much  by  it  as  the 
rest,  and  some  even  more.  The  main  diversity  in  modes  of  colon- 
ization results  from  its  being  effected  under  Catholic  and  monarchi- 
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cal,  or  Protestant  and  aristocratic  rule.  Dutch  colonization,  with  tlie 
reg'ular  destruction  of  products  that  it  caused  in  the  Indian  Arclii- 
pehifro,  is  an  example  of  the  last  mode,  which  encourages  indivitlual 
activity  and  rapacity  and  national  selfishness.  In  the  other  case, 
the  enterprise  has  more  of  a  political  than  an  industrial  ciiaractei'. 
If  we  compare  the  colonial  system  of  Spain,  and  even  of  Portugal, 
with  that  of  Holland  and  England,  we  find  in  it,  not  only  a  syste- 
matic concentration.  Catholic  and  inonarchial,  of  the  ruling  powei', 
but  a  complement  of  the  retrograde  policy  organized  at  home:  for 
it  opened  a  new  sphere  of  personal  advantage  to  the  priesthood  and 
nobility,  and  at  the  same  time  an  outlet  for  the  restless  activity 
which  imperilled  the  system  in  the  mother-country.  So  that  I  sus- 
pect, as  several  philosophers  have  done,  that  for  Spain,  at  least, 
the  colonial  movement  was  a  social  retai'dation. 

I  can  not  quit  this  part  of  my  sul)ject  without  enter- 
ing my  protest,  together  with  that  of  all  philosophy,  a'^ery. 
against  the  i'ai)acity  by  which  the  great  colonizing  movement  has 
been  everywhere  disgraced.  Three  centuries  after  personal  eman- 
cfpation  had  been  obtained  in  Europe,  Catholicism,  in  its  decay,  not 
only  sanctioned  but  instigated  the  extermination  of  whole  races,  and 
the  institution  of  a  slavery  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  that 
which,  in  its  better  days,  it  had  so  nobly  assisted  to  overthrow. 
I  need  not  repeat  my  condemnation  of  the  disgraceful  anomal}'  of 
modern  slavei-y,  nor  the  grounds  of  that  condemnation.  As  to  the 
reaction  of  this  monstrous  crime  on  European  civilization, — it  in- 
directly favors  the  retrograde  or  stationary  spirit,  by  preventing 
the  true  philosophical  extension  of  the  generous  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  modern  progress;  since  their  most  active  defenders  are 
apt  to  find  themselves  checked,  in  the  midst  of  ostentatious  philan- 
thropic demonstrations,  by  their  personal  interest  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  most  oppressive  policy.  In  this  particular  respect, 
Protestant  nations  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  compaiison  with  Cath- 
olic: for,  enfeebled  as  the  power  of  the  priests  now  is,  it  has  miti- 
gated, by  a  perpetual  beneficent  intervention,  its  own  great  oi'iginal 
offence;  whereas,  the  legalized  spiritual  anarchy  of  Protestantism 
leaves  entire  impunity  to  private  ojipression,  except^hat  it  admits 
the  inert  restraint  of  a  few  temporal  rules,  generally  framed  and 
always  applied  by  the  oppressors  themselves.  The  excuse  now 
commonly  offered  for  slaveiy,  that  it  pi'omotes  the  civilization  of 
the  enslaved  race,  will  not  stand  a  moment's  examination,  and  is 
of  a  wholly  injurious  tendency  to  the  cause  of  civilization  itself. 
If  the  enslavement  took  place  on  the  spot,  under  circumstances 
analogous  to  those  of  ancient  times,  it  is  conceivable  that  benefit 
might  arise  to  both  parties  at  that  stage  of  barl)arism  :  but  when 
the  slaves  are  transplanted  to,  as  it  were,  a  subsequent  age,  the 
natural  progression  of  the  people  of  Africa  is  fatally  interfered  with. 
It  is  fatally  rash  to  attempt  to  hasten  processes  so  slow  and  so  vast, 
at  the  risk  of  introducing  uncontrollable  calamities,  even  if  the 
method  were  as  generous  as  it  is  odious.     As  it  is,  tlie  promoters 
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of  this  disastrous  institution  must  at  length  accept,  in   their  own 
social  retardation  and  embarrassment,  the  just  punishment  prepared 
for  tliem  by  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  society. 
*.,,  ^    _.  ^  Our  third  period  extends  from  the  expulsion  of  the 

Third  period.        tt  o^ct^  ti  t.',.  ,- 

Huguenots  trom  J^  ranee,  and  the  political  triumph  of 
the  English  aristocracy,  to  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution. 
It  is  the  same  which,  in  the  former  connection,  I  called  the  Deistical 
period  ;  and  here  again  we  find  the  positive  and  the  negative  pro- 
gression coinciding.  In  the  last  period  we  saw  that  extending  in- 
dustry was  regarded  as  the  necessary  basis  of  military  superiority, 
which  was  still  the  chief  consideration  with  governments.  But 
=..    ,    K   ^.     during  the  period  we  now  have  to  examine,  a  remark- 

J<  inal  suDoraina-     ii.  .  in  ii  •  . 

tionof  the  miii-  able  invcrsion  gradually  took  place  ;  an  inversion  which 

tary  spirit.  ,  l'  ,  /  »  '  ,  .    ,      .      . 

must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  advance  which  it  is 
possible  for  society  to  make  during  the  existence  of  the  old  regime^ 
and  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  but  by  entering  upon 
a  total  reorganization.  Here  begins  the  last  phase  of  warfare, — 
that  series  of  commercial  wars  in  which,  at  first  spontaneously  and 
then  systematically,  the  military  spirit  retires  behind  the  industrial, 
and  strives  to  retain  its  place  in  the  social  economy  by  conquering 
advantageous  settlements  for  each  nation,  or  by  destroying  the  re- 
sources of  foreign  competition.  Lamentable  as  have  been  some  of 
the  conflicts  of  this  kind,  the  policy  must  be  regarded  as  progress, 
inasmuch  as  it  announces  the  decay  of  military  activity,  and  the 
preponderance  of  industry,  which  is  thus  established,  in  a  temporal 
sense,  as  the  principle  and  the  aim  of  modern  civilization.  The 
change  was  evident  enough  in  the  strifes  about  monarchy  and  aristoc- 
racy, and  in  other  features  of  the  second  period  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  subordination  of  military  to  indus- 
trial action  was  decisively  settled  throughout  Western  Europe, — 
the  Colonial  system,  founded  under  the  preceding  phase,  having 
been  the  main  cause  of  this  kind  of  conflict. 

Spread  of  Indus-  ^s  to  the  Other  points  of  view  of  the  relations  of  in- 
*'"^"  dustry, — it  advanced  more  rapidly  during  the  last  pe- 

riod in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  because  the  Protestant 
spirit,  and  the  «lose  connection  between  the  aristocratic  and  the 
mercantile  classes,  are  favorable  both  to  the  self-reliance  and  the 
selfishness  which  have  hitherto  belonged  to  industrial  life;  whereas, 
the  lingering  influence  of  Catholicism  in  continental  countries,  the 
greater  sociality  of  temper  and  manners,  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  the  negative  philosophy,  and  the  want  of  aflinity  between  kings 
and  the  industrial  classes,  have  wrought  together  to  leave  the  supe- 
riority to  England.  That  provisional  superiority  may  be  no  ad- 
vantage; for  it  protracts  the  military  and  theological  system,  which 
is  incorporated  in  their  case  with  the  industrial ;  and  it  tends  to  the 
encouragement  of  an  insatiable  cupidity,  and  the  repression  of  gen- 
erous national  sympathy  ;  and  thus  there  is  a  risk  of  future  retnbu- 
tion  for  the  provisional  industrial  prosperity  of  England. 

The  interior  organization  of  industry  has  been  largely  affected  by 
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its  j3eculiarity  of  offering  interest  and  scope  to  a  variety  of  minds ; 
90  that  the  most  active  and  energetic  men  have  entered  it  more  and 
more  eagerly  as  it  grew  in  social  importance,  while  military  life 
became  the  refuge  of  men  of  inferior  ability  or  perseverance, — 
especially  among  the  lower  classes.     The  flood  of  cupidity  which 
desolated  France  when  Law's  scheme  was  afloat  proved  that  it  was 
from  no  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  that  the  proud  upper 
classes  despised  industrial  life,  but  only  from  an  aversion  to  work. 
The  spectacle  was  not  so  openly  shameful  in  Protestant  countries, 
though  the  same  temper  might  exist.    The  alliance  between  aristoc- 
racy and  industry  must  disguise  the  alienation  of  spirit:  but  not  the 
less  was  the  energy  of  the  national  mind  investing  itself  in  industry, 
and  its  indolence,  incapacity,  and  pride,  in  war.     Another  interior 
€lement  of  progress  was  the  expansion  of  the  system  of  public  cred- 
it, which  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Italian  and  Hanse  towns, 
but  which  could  not  fulfil  its  function  completely  till  industrial  in- 
terests had  become  incorporated, — first  as  a  means  and  then  as  an. 
end, — with  the  whole  European  polity.    Its  most  decisive  extension 
was  when,  out  of  the  great  financial  companies,  arose  the  class  of 
bankers,  to  be  the  head  of  the  industrial  interest,  through  the  supe- 
rior generality  of  their  habitual  views :  and  from  the  moment  when 
they  became  actually  a  part  of  the  commercial  body,  instead  of 
being  outside  of  it  as  at  first,  they  formed  a  bond  between  all  the 
other  parts,  which  aided  their  organization.     At  this  time,  again, 
genuine  relations  began  to  be  established  between  science  and  in- 
dustry.    The  opposite  elements,  the  abstract  and  the  practical,  had 
long  been  approximating,  and  Colbert  had  shown  the  power  of  their 
junction.     But  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  showed 
what  they  could  do  by  their  union.    Before,  there  had  been  scarce- 
ly any  arts,  but  navigation  and  medicine,  in  which  any  great  scien- 
tific progress  had  been  made  :  now  it  was  not  only  the  whole  system 
of  geometrical  and  mechanical  arts,  but  the  more  complex  and  im- 
perfect physical  and  chemical  arts,  that  rapidly  advanced.     And 
now  arose  in  consequence  that  remarkable  intermediate  class,  small 
but  rapidly  augmenting,  of  engineers,  whose  business  it  is,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter  to  regulate  the  relations  of  science 
and  industry.     Their  action  in  England  and  France  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  social  and  political  differences  of  the  two  coun- 
tries : — the  English  showing  the  wonderful  resources  of  free  private 
instinct,  backed  by  voluntary  associations ;  and  the  French  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  a  genuine  final  reorganization  of  labor  of  every 
kind.     Again  ;  during  this  period,  modern  industry  began  to  mani- 
fest its  philosophical  character, — till  then  discernible  only  by  care- 
ful historical  analysis.     The  time  was  come  for  it  to  appear  as  the 
systematic  action  of  Man  upon  the  external  world,  guided  by  the 
knowledge  of  natural  laws.    The  two  great  inventions,  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  balloon,  spread  the  true  conception, — the  one  by  its 
actual  operation,  and  the  other  by  the  bold  but  fairly-grounded 
hopes,  which  it  awakened.     If  theology  had  before  disclosed  it» 

45 
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anti-industrial  tendencies,  industry  now  clearly  revealed  its  anti 
theological  character.  Under  polytheism,  the  antagonism  between- 
the  supposed  divine  order  of  the  universe  and  Man's  power 
to  interfere  with  that  economy  for  his  own  advantage,  could  be 
evaded :  but  monotheism  placed  the  question  in  the  front  rank  by 
its  hypothesis  of  providential  optimism.  The  admirable  organiza- 
tion of  Catholicism  deferred  the  settlement  of  the  question  by 
avoiding  collision  with  industry  as  long  as  possible;  but  when  the 
ilieological  system  was  in  decay,  and  industry  was  rising  from  day 
to  day,  the  final  conflict  could  not  but  be  destructive  to  the  religious 
view.  That  view  had  become  totally  incompatible  with  the  exten- 
sion of  Man's  action  upon  nature ;  and  thus  was  the  industrial  ele- 
ment brought  into  radical  and  permanent  hostility  to  the  theolo- 
gical and  military  powers,  under  whose  shadow  it  had  grown  up. 
And  thus  was  the  most  popular  mental  action  of  all  brought  into 
alliance  with  the  other  forces  which  were  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  the  theological  philosophy. 

We  have  now  traced  the  industrial  movement  through  its  three 
periods  ; — its  spontaneous  rise,  under  Catholic  and  feudal  guardian 
ship^_its  systematic  encouragement  by  government,  as  a  means  of 
political  supremacy, — and  its  establishment  as  a  permanent  end  of 
European  policy,  with  the  subjection  of  war  to  its  service.  It  is 
evident  that  nothing  remains  to  be  looked  for  but  the  advent  of  a 
corresponding  political  system  ;  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
T  i.Mi.ctuai  hereafter.  We  must  now  proceed  to  survey  the  intel- 
,  V  ni.  nt.  lectual  movement,  sesthetic,  scientific,  and  philosophical, 
which  was  going  on  at  the  same  time.  This  review  may  be  very 
bi-icf  in  comparison  with  that  which  we  have  just  concluded,  for 
the  intellectual  evolution  is  less  complex  than  the  industrial,  less 
subject  to  historical  misrepr^entation,  and  less  important  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  modern  society,  being  restricted  to  a  small 
class,  and  capable  of  a  merely  modifying  action  thus  far,  however,- 
active  and  eminent  its  operation  is  destined  to  be  at  a  future  time, 
it  is  not  compatible  with  my  object  to  notice  any  but  the  social 
properties  of  the  three  intellectual  elements  ;  and  I  shall  not  there- 
foi-e  enter  on  the  special  history  of  any  of  them,  but  merely  sketch 
their  rise,  character,  and  development, — beginning. with  the  aesthetic. 
., ,,  jg.fhptic  The  function  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  is  to  afford  an 
.1  V.  lopinent.  idcal  and  sympathetic  representation  of  human  senti- 
ment,— personal,  domestic,  and  social ;  and  their  condition  there- 
fore can  never  be  any  sufficient  test  of  the  corresponding  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  the  only  element  of  those  which  I  have  to  consider 
in  this  chapter  that  is  common  to  the  military  and  theological,  and 
the  industrial  and  positive  systems.  The  best  way  therefore  of  as- 
certaining its  state  at  any  particular  time  is,  not  by  regarding  it  by 
itself,  but  by  looking  at  those  characteristics  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion with  which  it  is  incorporated,  to  ascertain  its  share  in  them, 
and  observe  what  new  properties  it  may  have  disclosed.  Consider- 
ing the  strong  human  interests  which  abounded  in  the  uicdiaival 
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period,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  Fine  Arts  must  have  been  fa\'ored  by 
it.  The  sense  of  personal  independence  was  tlicn  enerfi'etic  ;  do- 
mestic life  had  a  strength  and  beauty  in  it  unknown  in  ancient 
times ;  and  the  defensive  wars  of  the  period  stimulated  social  ac- 
tivity. The  Catholic  and  feudal  system  was  undoubtedly  more 
favorable  to  the  Fine  Arts  than  any  preceding  regime,  if  only  it  had 
had  more  stability.  The  cathedrals,  which  were  in  fact  museums 
of  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  were  one  evidence 
of  this ;  and  another  was  the  organization  which  permitted  an  un- 
equalled encouragement  of  individual  genius.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vague,  abstract,  inflexible  character  of  monotheistic  ar- 
ticles of  belief  was  incompatible  with  aesthetic  development ;  and 
it  was  the  social  condition  of  the  period,  and  not  its  philosophy, 
that  was  favorable  to  the  Fine  Arts ;  and  the  case  being  an  inver- 
sion of  the  polytheistic,  in  which  it  was  the  doctrine,  and  not  the 
corresponding  regime,  that  so  largely  developed  assthetic  genius. 
Under  the  feudal  encouragement  of  that  order  of  genius,  we  see  it 
assuming  the  form  of  an  ideal  faith  in  the  old  polytheism,  Greek, 
Roman,  Scandinavian,  or  Arab.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  here 
find  the  cause  of  the  supposed  opposition  to  the  Fine  Arts  and 
decline  of  their  influence,  which  may  well  be  ascribed  to  the  neu- 
tralizing effect  of  this  logical  inconsistency.  Depending  thus  on 
social  influences  in  that  age,  the  gesthetic  action  must  begin  to  show 
itself  as  soon  as  the  Catholic  and  feudal  constitution  was  sufficiently 
mature  ;  and  its  opening  period  is  marked  by  the  institution  of 
chivalry,  while  its  main  development  was  occasioned,  for  two  cen- 
turies onward,  by  the  Crusades,  in  which  the  whole  moral  energy 
of  Europe  was  concentrated.  All  historical  testimony  agrees  in 
asserting  the  extreme  eagerness  of  all  the  classes  of  European  so- 
ciety for  that  kind  of  mental  action,  which  suited  all  capacities, 
aftbrding  excitement  for  the  feeble  in  intellect,  and  diversion  for 
the  strong.  And  this  was  happening  in  the  age  which  moderns 
have  thought  proper  to  call  dark,  and  in  the  two  countries,  England 
and  France,  where  the  system  of  that  age  existed  in  its  most  per- 
fect state.  The  admiration  excited  by  the  Fine  Arts,  then  and  there, 
was  far  more  energetic  and  universal  than  any  ardor  felt  by  some 
few  ancient  peoples  for  the  works  of  their  time.  Italy  was  soon 
to  eclipse  every  other  country  ;  but  we  have  Dante's  assurance  that 
the  Italian  inspiration  was  derived  from  soutliern  France,  where 
the  feudal  system  was  stronger  and  the  Catholic  feebler  than  in 
Italy. 

We  must  remember  the  delay  and  difficulty  that  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  state  of  language  in  that  age.  There  might  be  little 
apparent  result  from  this  long  stage  of  preparation  for  the  full 
development  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  true  that 
earnest  labor,  and  much  power  of  an  assthetic  kind,  were  absorbed 
by  this  task.  Languages,  and  especially  modern  languages,  are 
the  result  of  a  slow  popular  elaboration,  in  which  the  corresponding 
civilization  is  affected  :   but  the  work  must  be  taken  up  and  car- 
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ried  out  by  the  liigher  order  of  intellect ;  and  the  aesthetic  order 
particularly, — both  because  it  is  the  most  naturally  active,  and  be- 
cause it  is  concerned  with  expression,  and  therefore,  in  an  eminent 
degree  with  language.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  thing 
to  be  done  is  not  to  create  an  original  language,  but  to  transform 
an  existing  one,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  new  social  state. 
The  aesthetic  faculties  having  to  represent,  in  the  strength  of 
nature,  the  ideas  and  feelings  inherent  in  actual  common  life,  could 
never  speak  a  dead  or  a  foreign  language,  except  by  artificial  habit ; 
and  we  see  how  they  must  have  been  occupied,  long  and  sedulously, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  aiding  and  directing  the  spontaneous  for- 
mation of  the  modern  languages,  though  it  is  the  fashion  to  suppose 
them  lying  idle  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  social  monuments  of  European  civilization.  It  was 
poetry  chiefly  that  was  thus  kept  back,  and  music,  in  an  accessory 
way ;  but  the  other  three  arts  were  more  or  less  hindered,  through 
their  connection  with  the  chief  and  most  universal. 

,  .  „   ,  ,         The  chief  feature  of  the  intellect  of  that  age  is  its 

IntellecUiHl  •/>•.•!• 

Originality,  origmality  and  popular  character,  testiiymg  to  its  benig 
derived  from  the  corresponding  social  state.  Amidst  all  the  re- 
proaches about  the  abandonment  of  ancient  works,  we  well  know 
that  the  reading  class  of  that  time,  who  spoke  Latin,  must  have 
read  the  Latin  authors  very  diligently.  But  there  was  a  growing 
feeling  of  the  incompatibility  between  the  rising  sesthetical  spirit 
and  an  exclusive  admiration  of  works  that  related  to  a  state  of  so- 
ciety now  extinct.  Besides  this,  it  was  insisted  by  Catholicism 
that  the  new  social  state  was  better  than  the  old,  insomuch  that 
when  the  so-called  restoration  of  letters  took  place,  and  the  works 
of  the  ancients  were  brought  up  again,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
reaction  against  the  Catholic  spirit  which  set  in  when  it  ceased  to 
be  progressive.  Meantime,  the  spontaneous  character  of  the  new 
development  required  its  perfect  separation  from  one  which  be- 
longed to  a  wholly  different  social  state.  For  instance,  Italy  imi- 
tated the  old  Roman  monuments  ;  and  therefore,  while  superior  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  she  fell 
behind  in  architecture,  because  Catholicism  and  feudalism  were 
erecting  edifices  more  adapted  to  the  civilization  which  they  were 
thus  to  immortalize  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  We  find  the  same 
originality  in  every  branch  of  the  arts.  In  poetry  especially  we 
find  it  in  its  expression  of  the  manners  of  chivalry ;  and  again  iu 
its  disclosures  of  the  new  importance  of  domestic  life  in  the 
scheme  of  modern  existence.  A  new  order  of  compositions  hence 
arose,  such  as  the  ancients  could  not  have  conceived  of,  because  it 
relates  to  that  private  life  of  which  they  knew  so  little,  and  treats 
of  public  life  only  in  so  far  as  it  reacts  upon  the  private.  This 
order  of  works,  since  so  expanded  as  to  have  become  the  exponent 
of  modern  civilization,  must  be  referred  to  the  age  under  our  notice  ; 
though  a  servile  admiration  of  ancient  literature  has  caused  too 
-)Teat  a  negloct  uf  the  fust  woiks  iu  vvliat  is  significantly  called  the 
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vulgar  tongue, — a  term  which,  however  inappropriate  now,  I  ac- 
cept as  historically  true. 

We  have  here  found  the  origin  of  the  aesthetic  development  of 
modern  society :  but  it  is  not  possible  to  dwell  upon  it  to  any 
purpose.  Not  only  must  the  social  state  be  very  marked,  but  it 
must  also  be  permanent,  to  favor  the  effect  of  the  fine  arts  ;  because 
that  effect  requires  a  close  and  established  harmony  of  ideas  and 
feelings  between  the  interpreter  and  the  spectator.  These  condi- 
tions were  fulfilled  in  antiquity  ;  but  they  have  never  been  so  since, 
in  any  adequate  degree,  nor  can  be  till  we  attain  a  fully  positive 
state.  It  is  because  the  intervening  period  has  been  a  transition 
stage,  that  the  permanent  results  of  the  sesthetic  movement  have 
been  so  disproportioned  to  the  energy  of  its  rise.  The  anomaly  is 
not  explained  by  any  suppositions  of  the  decay  of  the  aesthetic 
faculties  in  Man,  nor  by  any  complaints  of  his  devotion  to  the 
works  of  antiquity  ;  but  it  is  explained  by  the  instability  of  Man's 
social  condition,  which  has  been  undergoing  successive  transitions, 
such  as  could  not  but  neutralize  the  necessary  universality  of  art, 
— strong,  and  original,  and  popular  as  was  its  first  evolution  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Each  social  phase  was  dissolved  before  its  spirit 
had  penetrated  the  general  mind  and  heart,  so  as  to  make  it  an 
immortal  theme  for  the  poet  or  the  artist.  The  spirit  of  the  Cru- 
sades, for  instance,  favorable  to  the  loftiest  poetry,  was  lost  be- 
fore the  modern  languages  were  formed  which  should  have  idealized 
them  for  ever :  whereas  every  social  condition  among  the  ancients 
was  so  durable  that,  from  age  to  age.  Art  found  the  popular  pas- 
sions and  affections  identical  with  those  which  it  had  to  refer  to  a 
yet  remoter  time.  The  fine  arts  will  never  recover  their  full  social 
efficacy  till  a  perfect  reorganization  places  Man  once  more  in  a  con- 
dition of  social  stability. 

Taking  the  Middle  Ages,  as  hitherto,  as  compre-  R,>iH,ion  of  Art 
hending  the  nine  centuries  between  the  fifth  and  the  t"  I'Hinstiy. 
fourteenth,  we  shall  find  the  condition  of  the  fine  arts  during  that 
period  to  correspond  with  the  contemporary  condition  of  industry. 
When  serfage  succeeded  to  slavery,  the  new  social  state  afforded 
materials  for  a  beginning  in  art,  and  an  excitement  of  its  faculties  ; 
when  the  town  populations  were  personally  emancipated,  art  was 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  modern  languages :  and  when 
the  industrial  policy  of  towns  was  originated,  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation finally  freed,  the  arts  obtained  a  direct  development,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  corresponding  civilization.  The  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  occurring  about  the  middle  of  the  period,  may  be 
taken  as  the  date  of  the  eff"ectual  stimulation  of  the  elements  of 
modern  civilization.  We  have  seen  what  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  nascent  art  of  the  period ;  and  we  have  now  to  learn  what 
were  its  characteristics,  and  what  its  relation  to  the  pre-existing 
powers,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  onward ;  in 
other  words,  to  observe  the  influence  of  industrial  civilization  on 
Catholic  and  feudal  Art. 
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The  first  influence  was  in  awakening  mental  activity,  and  in  af- 
fording ease  and  security,  without  which  Art  could  be  neither  un- 
derstood nor  enjoyed.     Mental  stimulus  is  first  afforded  by  gross 
and  urgent  wants ;  and  no  gi-^at  enjoyment  can  attend  that  sort  of 
activity :  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  mental  operations, 
the  exercise  of  the  scientific  and  philosophical  faculties  is  attended 
with  fatigue,  which  soon  becomes  insupportable,  except  in  rare  cases 
of  organizations  peculiarly  fitted  for  abstract  contemplation.     Be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  we  find  the  exercise  of  the  eesthetic  fac- 
ulties, afibrding  the  pleasua^e  of  moderate  activity  and  of  an  agree- 
able mingling  of  thought  and  emotion,  such  as  the  generality  of  men 
are  capable  l>f  enjoying.     Thus  it  appears  that  Art  affords  a  suita- 
ble transition  from  the  active  to  the  speculative  life.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  relation  of  the  arts  to  practical  life  became  closer 
in  proportion  to  the  substitution  of  the  industrial  for  military  pur- 
suit.    While  slavery  and  war  made  up  the  social  economy,  it  is 
clear  that  the  fine  arts  could  not  be  popular,  nor  indeed  enjoyed  at 
all  beyond  the  limits  of  the  highest  class  of  free  men, — except  in  a 
partial  and  circumscribed  way,  in  a  portion  of  Greece.     Everywhei'e 
else  the  popular  recreation  consisted  in  bloody  sports,  in  imitation 
of  their  favorite  mode  of  activity.     When  industry  became  a  true 
social  element,  the  Catholic  and  feudal  manners,  penetrating  the 
whole  of  society,  prepared  its  humblest  households  for  more  or  less 
enjoyment  of  Art,  which  from  that  time  forward  was  destined  to 
spread  among  the  multitude,  and  become  also  a  social  element, 
which  it  had  never  been,  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  ancient  times. 
In  its  inverse  action,  it  counteracted  the  lamentable  restriction, 
mental  and  moral,  which  is  the  attendant  danger  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity.    Esthetic  education  thus  begins  what  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical education  must  finally  achieve ;  so  as  to  furnish  a  means 
of  filling  up  the  chasm  which  is  provisionally  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
use of  religious  observances, — highly  needful  formerly  as  intellec- 
tual relaxation  from  industrial  labor.     Throughout  Europe  the  aes- 
thetic movement  followed  close  upon  the  industrial,  tempering  its 
dangers  by  inciting  a  more  general  and  disinterested  mental  activity 
than  was  required  by  daily  tasks,  and  awakening  the  benevolent 
affections  by  means  of  enjoyments  which  were  vivid  in  proportion 
as  they  we're  unanimous.     In  individual  cases,  too  exclusive  a  de- 
votion to  the  fine  arts  may  have  occasioned  mental  and  moral  deteri- 
oration ;  but  in  a  general  way,  they  have  prevented  too  strong  a 
prepondera.uce  of  the  material  life,  and  have  sustained  a  degree  of 
speculative  ardor,  which  will  hereafter  be  instrumental  to  the  high- 
est objects.     In  a  more  special  way,  we  may  regard  the  development 
of  the  fine  arts  as  being  connected  with  the  technical  improvement 
of  industrial  operations,  which  can  never  be  perfected  among  nations 
untrained  to  the  pursuit  of  ideal  perfection.    This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  numerous  arts  relating  to  external  form, 
and  thus  connected  with  architecture,  sculpture,  and  even  painting, 
through  so  long  a  gradation  of  minute  difference*  that  it  is  some- 
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times  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  the  artistical  and  the  in- 
dustrial. The  technical  superiority  of  populations  familiar  with  art 
is  so  evident,  tliat  it  is  the  ground  of  the  efforts  of  modern  govern- 
ments to  propagate  aesthetic  education  as  a  security  for  industrial 
success  amidst  the  commercial  competition  of  the  Euro])ean  nations. 

Notwithstanding  its  natural  advantages,  Art  could  critical  .iimnc- 
only  be  negative  in  its  character  and  indecisive  in  its  t^i ct  An 
influence,  during  the  critical  period  of  the  last  five  centuries.  If  it 
took  for  its  subject  the  ancient  faith  and  manner  which  alone  hud 
comprehended  universal  ideas  and  sympathies, — the  Catliolic  faith 
was  dying  out,  and  the  feudal  manners  were  disappearing  before 
pacific  pursuits.  Art  could  not  grow  up  and  expand  on  elements 
which  were  dissolving  day  by  day.  And  the  elements  which  were 
growing  up  had  not  yet  so  taken  possession  of  the  general  mind  as 
to  afford  material  for  Art.  Such  strength  as  it  had,  passed  into 
natural  alliance  with  the  temporal  power,  and  took  form  in  different 
countries  according  as  that  power  was  monarchical  or  aristocratic. 
It  was  thus  spread  over  all  Western  Europe,  though  in  unequal 
force  in  different  countries.  Though  Art  has  been  accused  of  en- 
gendering national  antipatliies,  from  its  implication  with  the  proper 
development  of  each  nation,  it  has  certainly  wrought  more  strongly 
in  the  contrary  direction,  reconciling  the  nations  through  the  uni- 
versal and  admiring  interest  excited  by  masterly  works  of  art  to- 
ward the  people  which  produced  them.  Each  one  of  the  fine  arts 
has  its  own  proper  mode  of  exciting  the  universal  sympathy  of 
Europe  ;  and  of  stimulating  and  aiding  mutual  communication.  The 
most  general  and  effectual  influence  of  this  kind  belongs  to  Poetry, 
because  it  has  induced  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  a  greater 
•degree  than  any  other  incitement.  Science  and  philosophy  had 
little  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  modern  languages  ;  and,  from 
the  generality  and  abstract  character  of  their  subjects,  they  have 
stood  in  no  great  need  of  them  since  ;  so  that  the  aesthetic  element 
has  been  mainly  concerned  both  in  their  formation  and  their  propa- 
gation. 

As  to  its  course,  historically  regarded,  the  aesthetic  movement 
was,  like  the  industrial,  first  spontaneous,  then  systematic,  and 
finally  established  as  an  end  (as  far  as  it  went)  of  the  modern  polity. 
In  the  first  case,  all  the  fine  arts  shared  in  the  movement,  more  or 
less,  and  it  extended  over  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  it  was 
Poetry  only,  and  in  Italy  alone,  that  produced  characteristic  and 
imperishable  works, — those  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Here  we  see 
Italy  preceding,  as  in  other  respects,  the  rest  of  Europe  by  two 
centuries.  The  first  impulse  was  certainly  original,  for  Dante's 
poem  was  not  on  the  instant  responded  to  by  the  sympathies  which 
•it  was  fitted  to  excite ;  but  the  unanimous  admiration  of  Europe 
which  presently  followed  testified  to  the  agreement  between  this 
;great  work  and  the  corresponding  state  of  civilized  populations  : 
•and  not  the  less  for  the  tardy  justice  being  enjoyed  ))y  the  poet'8 
ijuccessors,  Petrarch  being  in  reality  crowned  as  the  representative 
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of  Dante,  and  not  as  the  author  of  Latin  poetry,  by  which  only  he- 
was  then  known,  and  which  is  justly  forgotten  at  this  day.  The 
characteristics  of  the  age  appear  in  Dante's  poem,  especially  in  the 
critical  tendency,  guided  by  metaphysics  highly  unfavorable  to  the 
Catholic  spirit.  It  is  not  only  that  the  work  contains  severe  attacks 
upon  the  popes  and  the  clergy :  its  whole  conception  is  in  a  man- 
ner sacrilegious,  usurping  as  it  does  the  power  of  apotheosis  and 
damnation,  in  a  way  which  would  have  been  out  of  the  question 
during  the  full  ascendency  of  Catholicism,  two  centuries  earlier. 
The  temporal  antagonism  of  the  movement  is  less  marked,  because 
it  could  not,  as  yet,  be  direct ;  but  it  appears  indirectly  in  the  op- 
portunity it  aflbrded  of  founding  a  personal  reputation,  independent 
of  hereditary  superiority,  and  very  soon  in  rivalship  with  it. 
Retrooiad.^  char-  ^^  was  about  the  middle  of  this  period  that  that  ac- 
sct-r.  tion  took  place  which  has  been  commonly  called  the  re- 

generation of  the  fine  arts,  but  which  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  retro- 
gression, its  spirit  being  a  servile  and  exclusive  admiration  of  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity,  which  were  the  expression  of  a  totally 
different  state  of  society.  Its  full  influence  was  not  felt  till  a  later 
time ;  but  I  note  its  origin  in  the  season  under  our  notice,  because 
we  must  attribute  to  it  that  neutralizing  influence  which  blighted 
the  promise  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  rendered  the  next  age 
so  lamentable  a  contrast  to  it.  Much  of  the  evil  was  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  the  religious  controversies  of  the  times  ;  but  much  more  is 
attributable  to  the  passion  for  Greek  and  Latin  productions,  under 
whose  prevalence  the  originality  and  popular  quality  which  are  the 
most  valuable  of  sesthetic  attributes,  languished  more  and  more. 
The  edifices  of  this  period,  though  improved  in  technical  execu- 
tion, are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  this  imitation 
of  ancient  Art  could  be  no  more  than  a  secondary  symptom,  and 
not  an  occasion  of  the  vague  and  indecisive  aspect  of  modern  Art, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  owing  to  the  critical  character  of  the 
corresponding  social  state.  The  ancient  works  had  never  been 
really  forgotten  ;  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  first  rise  of  modern 
Art ;  and  their  now  coming  up  again  was  a  sign  of  the  decomposi- 
tion which  was  proceeding,  and  also  a  means,  however  imperfect  and 
merely  provisional,  of  filling  the  gap  in  the  career  of  Art,  left  be- 
tween the  expiration  of  the  old  public  sympathy  and  the  growth  of 
the  new,  under  a  positive  organization.  Finding  no  existing  soci- 
ality adequate  to  its  objects,  Art  availed  itself  of  the  ancient  kind, 
as  it  could  be  known  ideally  and  from  the  monuments  which  re- 
mained ;  and  this  was  the  abstract  medium  with  which  the  hetero- 
geneous impressions  of  the  existing  environment  were  united 
with  more  or  less  success.  Liadequate  and  dangerous  as  was 
this  method,  it  was  the  only  one  then  possible,  and  the  only  al- 
ternative to  total  anarchy  in  art.  We  find  accordingly  not  only 
Petrarch  and  Boccacio,  but  the  great  Dante  himself,  earnestly  and 
^'onstautly  recommending  the  diligent  study  of  antiquity  as  the  basis 
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of  Art;  advice  wliich  was  erroneous  only  so  far  as  that  it  set  upas 
an  absolute  principle  what  was  only  a  temporary  expedient.  The 
necessity  itself  enhances  our  admiration  of  masterpieces  produced 
under  such  shackles  and  with  such  imperfect  means ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly testilies  to  a  growth  rather  than  a  decay  of  the  sestJietic  fac- 
ulties in  Man.  The  provisional  system  which  impaired  the  prece- 
ding movement  suspended  the  development  of  Art  during  the  next. 
With  the  originality  of  the  preceding  age  Art  lost  its  popular  qual- 
ity :  and  then  a  public  had  to  be  trained  for  the  factitious  art  which 
was  to  have  a  provisional  reign ;  and  that  public  must  consist  of 
privileget'  classes,  placed  by  an  elaborate  education  at  the  same 
point  of  view  with  the  artists,  in  order  to  secure  that  community  of 
feeling  which  must  exist  between  the  interpreter  and  the  spectator. 
In  a  normal  condition  of  art  the  harmony  exists  naturally,  because 
the  same  medium  pervades  all  minds :  but  in  that  provisional 
season  a  long  preparation  was  necessary ;  and  it  was  only  w'hen 
that  preparation  had  gone  on  long  enough  to  prepare  a  Sjiecial  pub- 
lic, destined  to  enlargement  by  means  of  an  education  founded  on 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  that  the  sesthetic  movement  could 
resume  its  suspended  course,  and  gradually  produce  the  universal 
movement  which  I  shall  now^  proceed  to  describe.  This  provisional 
factitious  system  involved  all  the  fine  arts,  but  in  unequal  degrees. 
Its  most  direct  and  powerful  influence  was  upon  the  leading  art, 
Poetry.  Sculpture  and  architecture  were  more  affected  by  it  than 
painting ;  and  music  suffered  least  of  all,  being  no  otherwise  in- 
volved, than  through  its  connection  with  poetry. 

Arriving  at  the  second  period,  —  that  of  systematic  encourage- 
ment of  art,  —  we  see  at  once  the  advantage  that  Art  had  over  sci- 
ence in  the  same  stage,  inasmuch  as  it  excited  no  political  uneasiness 
among  rulers,  while  it  inspired  much  more  vivid  and      . .  .    ^ 

general  sympathy.  The  popes,  who  were  by  that  time 
merely  Italian  princes,  paid  little  honor  to  science,  but  were  the 
most  zealous  patrons  of  the  arts,  wdiich  their  habits  and  education 
disposed  them  to  appreciate.  It  was  however  more  as  a  means  of 
influence  and  popularity,  than  from  taste,  that  monarchs  in  general 
bestowed  this  encouragement ;  and  there  could  not  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  social  power  which  Art  was  acquiring  among  modern 
populations. 

Of  the  two  forms  of  political  rule,  the  monarchical  and  Catholic 
was  more  favorable  to  Art  than  the  aristocratic  and  Protestant. 
The  more  elevated  and  central  authority  must  be  the  most  propitious 
to  an  element  which,  like  the  aesthetic,  requires  and  occasions  a 
broad,  equable,  social  sympathy ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that 
academies  of  poetry  and  the  arts  rose  up  in  monarchical  states,  and 
incorporated  Art  with  modern  polity.  In  the  other  case  the  local 
distribution  of  political  power  caused  the  arts  to  be  confided  to  the 
irksome  and  precarious  resource  of  private  patronage,  among  nations 
whose  aesthetic  tendencies  were  already  checked  by  Protestantism; 
and  thus,  but  for  the  transient  triumph  of  Elizabeth,  and  yet  more 
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of  Cromwell,  over  the  national  aristocracy,  we  should  probably  not 
have  had  the  genius  of  Shakspere  and  Milton  to  plead  in  disproof 
of  the  supposed  deterioration  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  in  modern 
times.     There  is  some  set-oft'  against  the  unfavorable  influences  in 
the  latter  case  in  the  superior  originality  which  can  work  its  way 
through  by  dint  of  independence ;  but  the  social  effect,  which  we 
have  here  to  consider,  is  unquestionably  superior  where  the  greatest 
aid  is  given  to  the  propagation  of  Art  among  the  people,  and  the 
training  of  minds  in  order  to  a  future  reorganization.     We  must 
refer  to  this  political  distinction  the  peculiarities  of  the  dramatic 
art,  and  especially  in  England.     It  was  not  till  now  that  the  line 
was  drawn  between  public  and  private  life  in  dramatic  representa- 
tion ;  for  in  the  Greek  drama,  notwithstanding  the  chorus,  there 
was  nothing  that  related  to  polity,  except  the  station  of  the  families 
whose  passions  and  adventures  were  exhibited.    This  was  inevitable 
among  a  people  who  could  conceive  of  no  social  state  but  their  own. 
Modern  tragedy  however  has  a  more  decided  historical  character, 
■exhibiting  former  modes  of  social  life  ;  and  its  rise  had  a  different 
aspect,  according  as  it  represented  ancient  or  mediaeval  society. 
The  monarchical  authority  in  France  recoiled  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  royalty  was  so  weak  and  aristocracy 
so  strong ;  and  it  delighted  in  the  revival  of  the  great  scenes  of 
antiquity.     Hence  Corneille's  immortal  idealization  of  the  chief 
phases  of  Roman  society.     In  England,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
feudal  system  was  much  less  impaired,  the  most  general  sympathies 
favored  the  remembrances  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  Shakspere's 
representations  of  them  were  popular  accordingly.     The  isolation 
which  distinguished  the  English  polity  more  and  more  aided  this 
result,  and  rendered  the  choice  of  national  suVyects  almost  exclusive. 
In  Spain,  under  royal  and  Catholic  ascendency,  we  see  that  dramat- 
ic art  was  very  like  the  English,  and  even  further  from  imitation 
of  the  ancients ;  but  in  that  case  peculiar  predilections  existed  in 
favor  of  mediaeval  traditions,  through  the  close  connection  of  Car 
tholicism  with  the  corresponding  polity.     If  the  Catholic  spirit  had 
been  equally  strong  among  nations  which  escaped  Protestantism,  it 
would  have  saved  them,  *n  like  manner,  from  their  recurrence  to 
antiquity  in  matters  of  Art,  which  was  always  a  token  of  the  in- 
stinct of  religious  emancipation.     Thus  the   Catholic  instigation 
wrought  in  Spain  as  the  feudal  did  in  England ;  only  more  strong- 
ly ;  because  there  was  Protestantism  to  encounter  in  England,  with 
its  unfavorableness  to  Art.     I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  say 
thus  much  to  indicate  how  a  sound  theory  of  social  progress  nuiy 
throw  light  on  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  Art.     I 
must  add  that  this  diversity  aft'ects  only  the  representation  of  public 
life  ;  whereas,  those  com))ositions  which  delineate  private  life  could 
relate  only  to  modern  civilization.     Thus,  this  class  of  works,  e])ic 
or  dramatic,  must  manifest  a  more  complete  originality,  and  obtain 
a  more  real  and  extensive  popularity, — public  life  bearing  too  small 
a  proportion  to  private  to  afibrd  a  clear  and  stable  basis  to  Art.    It 
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was  for  this  reason  that  Cervantes  and  Moliere  were  always,  as  now, 
almost  equally  popular  among  various  European  nations,  while  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  for  Shakspere  and  Corneille  to  be  admired 
by  the  same  people.  No  great  genius  has  endeavored  to  produce 
any  dramatic  delineation  of  public  life ;  and  the  epics  which  have 
been  attempted  have  only  proved  the  impossibility  of  success.  The 
marvellous  poem  of  Ariosto  relates  much  more,  in  fact,  to  private 
than  to  public  life  ;  and  as  for  Tasso's  epic,  it  would  be  enough  to 
point  out  its  coincidence  with  the  universal  success  of  a  composition 
designed  to  efface,  by  means  of  irresistible  ridicule,  the  last  popular 
remembrance  of  the  same  chivalry  which  Tasso  embalmed  in  glory. 
The  time  was  evidently  past  for  the  full  success  of  such  subjects, 
though  they  were  the  finest  that  modern  civilization  could  offer ; 
whereas,  the  poems  of  Homer  were  as  acceptable  as  ever  in  Greece 
after  ten  centuries,  the  popular  sympathies  being  still  attached  to  the 
struggles  of  their  country  against  Asia.  We  see  the  same  contrast 
in  the  case  of  Milton,  who  strove  to  idealize  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  extinguished  in  the 
most  advanced  minds  around  him.  These  immortal  efforts  did  not 
acliieve  an  aesthetic  result  incompatible  with  the  transitional  state 
of  society ;  but  they  proved  that  the  poetic  faculty  in  Man  was  alive 
and  advancingin  growth.  The  operation  of  Art  was  of  a  critical  nature, 
like  every  other  genuine  influence  of  the  period.  It  not  only  awaken- 
ed mental  activity,  but  almost  all  the  chief  artists  joined  in  attacking 
the  Catholic  and  feudal  constitution,  under  such  forms  as  suited 
their  art,  in  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  France.  Dramatic  poetry 
was  compelled  to  this  by  the  sacerdotal  anathemas  aimed  at  the 
theatre,  when  the  Church  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  direction  of 
it.  Comedy  was  the  most  favorable  to  this  work,  because  it  most 
clearly  reflected  the  instinct  of  the  time.  Moliere's  satires  of  the 
Catholic  and  feudal  spirit,  by  no  means  sparing  the  metaphysical,  or 
overlooking  the  empirical,  extravagances  of  the  influential  classes, 
are  an  evidence  of  the  tone  of  dramatic  art ;  and  the  protection 
granted  to  the  moral  disciplinarian  against  priestly  and  aristocratic 
rancor  during  the  youth  of  Louis  XIV.  shows  tliat  the  monarch  had 
some  dim  instinct  of  the  tendency  of  such  criticism  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchical  dictatorship. 

The  final  period  is  marked  by  a  development  of  Art,  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
similar  to  that  of  Industry.  Hitherto,  the  ruling  powers  ^"^^^ 
had  patronized  Art  for  the  sake  of  their  glory  and  popularity :  but 
now,  the  fine  arts  had  advanced  so  far,  and  were  so  firmly  establish- 
ed as  a  part  of  civilization,  that  it  had  become  a  duty  of  government 
to  aid  them  by  regular  active  encouragement,  proceeding  not  from 
personal  generosity,  but  from  public  solicitude.  At  the  same  time, 
the  growing  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  rendering  the  life  of  poets 
and  artists  more  and  more  independent,  by  releasing  them  from  the 
n<?cessity  of  that  patronage  which  was  still  needed  by  the  less  pop- 
ular pursuits  of  science.  The  institution  of  journalism  was  then 
becoming  practically  important,  —  to  literature  at  first,  and  thou 
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indirectly,  oy  its  popularizing  influence,  to  all  the  other  arts.  While 
the  esthetic  element  was  thus  obtaining  independence  and  power, 
its  special  expansion  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  The  imita 
tion  of  the  ancients  must  come  to  an  end,  and  some  new  form  be 
assumed,  yielding  impressions  more  complete  and  more  general. 
After  a  season  of  aesthetic  anarchy  the  discussion  arose,  about  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  which  may  be  truly 
regarded  as  an  event  in  the  history  of  human  progress,  as  it  dis- 
credited for  ever  the  old  regime  of  Art,  which  henceforth  made 
only  abortive  attempts,  and  proved  its  incapacity  to  produce  any 
more  masterpieces.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  other  system,  regard- 
ed as  peculiar  to  England  and  Spain,  underwent  a  similar  change, 
and  sank  into  decline  and  sterility,  through  the  decay  of  medieeval 
associations.  The  progress  that  was  made  was  therefore  necessarily 
in  those  productions  that  exhibit  the  interests  of  private  life.  On 
the  stage,  it  is  true,  there  was  no  surpassing  Moliere,  who  remains 
without  a  rival ;  but  in  the  epic  delineation  of  private  manners^ 
which  is  the  most  original  and  extensive  kind  of  literary  creation 
proper  to  modern  society,  we  have,  among  many  others,  the  master- 
pieces of  Fielding  and  Lesage,  which  are  a  standing  testimony 
against  the  decline  of  the  poetic  faculties  of  Man.  Another  char- 
acter of  this  phase  is  the  decisive  progress  of  dramatic  music,  espe- 
cially in  Italy  and  Germany :  and  its  influence  must  be  powerful  in 
incorporating  Art  with  social  life  in  general. 

The  demolition  of  the  ancient. system  by  the  negative  philosophy 
was  extremely  unfavorable  to  Art,  in  as  far  as  it  permitted  it  to 
have  none  but  fleeting  inspirations,  incompatible  with  all  fundament- 
al truth  of  poetic  conception  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  decrepi- 
tude of  the  old  regime  gave  a  force  to  the  artistic  influence,  through 
its  connection  with  the  social  polity,  which  is  sufficient  to  support 
it  till  the  period  of  reorganization  arrives.  Thus  it  is  that  poets 
and  artists,  who  were  scarcely  emancipated  from  patronage  at  the 
beginning  of  this  phase,  rapidly  rose  to  be,  in  some  sort,  the  spirit- 
ual leaders  of  modern  peoples  against  the  system  of  retrograde  re- 
sistance, which  was  now  to  be  irrevocably  destroyed ;  the  move- 
ment being  before  so  prepared  for  by  the  metaphysicians  that  it 
suited  aesthetic  better  than  philosophical  intellects,  and  afi'orded 
them  a  means  of  activity  not  then  yielded  by  Art,  properly  so  called. 
The  consequences  of  so  unnatural  a  state  of  things  could  not  but 
be  fatal  both  to  society  and  to  Art,  if  it  were  too  long  protracted : 
and  the  evil  effects  are  seen  in  the  rule  of  the  men-of-le.tters,  who 
are  the  offspring  of  the  transition,  and  the  leaders  of  the  social  rev- 
olution. We  here  find  the  necessary  close  of  the  preparatory  sea- 
son of  the  aesthetic  element ;  for  its  incorporation  with  the  sociality 
of  a  modern  age  has  thus  been  urged  to  excess ;  and  the  time  for 
reorganization  has  evidently  arrived. 

The  scientific  do-       ^^  havc  now  to  take  a  similar  review  of  the  scien- 
vHupm.nt  tific  cvolution,  and  after  that,  of  the  philosophical — the 

separation  of  the  two  being  provisional,  as  I  explained  before. 
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When  we.  have  completed  the  process,  we  shall  obtain  from  their 
common  issue  the  true  immediate  principle  of  the  spiritual  organi- 
zation, and  therefore  of  the  temporal,  which  can  have  no  other  suf- 
ficient basis. 

Though  the  scientific  and  philosophical  faculties  are,  as  I  have 
so  often  said,  the  least  powerful  of  any,  the  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical spirit  obtains  the  rule  over  human  progress,  by  means  of 
its  relation  to  the  great  general  conceptions  which  support  the  whole 
system  of  our  ideas  about  the  external  universe  atd  Man.  The 
slowness  of  the  great  changes  wrought  by  this  spirit  may  disguise 
the  reality  of  its  power ;  but  it  confirms  the  eminent  difficulty  and 
importance  of  those  changes.  We  have  seen  how  the  primitive 
speculative  exercises  of  mankind  originated  a  theological  philoso- 
phy which  was  modified  more  and  more,  and  at  length  destroyed, 
without  any  possibility  of  its  being  replaced.  We  have  now  to  ex- 
plain how,  starting  from  the  Middle  Ages  (the  cradle  of  all  great 
subsequent  changes),  the  human  mind,  having  worn  out  all  the  so- 
cial applications  that  the  old  philosophy  admitted  of,  began  to  turn, 
though  with  a  very  confused  instinct  of  its  course,  toward  the  final 
supremacy  of  a  radically  different,  and  even  opposite  philosophy, 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  a  new  organization.  This  great  philo- 
sophical evolution  has  continued  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
scientific  development  which  first  undermined  the  theological  sys- 
tem, and  transmuted  its  spirit  into  the  metaphysical,  in  preparation 
for  a  further  progress.  The  close  connection  of  the  two  evolutions 
• — the  scientific  and  the  philosophical — need  not  prevent  our  treat- 
ing of  them  separately ;  and  in  that  separate  treatment  we  must 
take  the  scientific  first,  as  the  philosophical  movement  would  re- 
main unintelligible  without  it.  Our  survey  may  be  very  brief,  as 
my  first  book  exhibits  the  historical  filiation  of  the  chief  scien- 
tific conceptions,  as  well  as  their  gradual  influence,  at  once  positive 
and  negative,  upon  the  philosophical  education  of  society.  This 
leaves  me  nothing  to  do  but  to  co-ordinate  in  a  general  way  the 
historical  views  which  were  before  isolated — being  careful,  more- 
over, to  discard  all  that  might  degenerate  into  a  concrete  or  special 
history  of  science  or  philosophy. 

The  scientific  progression  was  necessarily  connected  Newurthofsci- 
with  the  beginnings  of  natural  philosophy  in  ancient  «'""'■ 
Greece  ;  but  it  is  habitually  treated  of  as  directly  issuing  from  the 
mediaeval  period,  both  because  of  its  revival  after  a  long  retarda- 
tion, and  on  account  of  the  more  and  more  decisive  characteristics 
that  it  presented.  Those  differences  must  not,  however,  make  us 
forget  the  connection  between  the  discoveries  of  the  Keplers  and 
Newtons  and  those  of  Hipparchus,  Archimedes,  and  their  ancient 
fellowship. 

I  have  shown  before  that  the  sharp  division  between  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  permitted  the  simpler  of  the  two  to  be  so  far  in- 
dependent of  the  more  complex,  as  that  it  must  be  freely  rising  in 
the  metaphysical  scale  while  the  other  lingered  in  the  la.-jt  phase 
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of  the  theological.  Accordingly,  natural  philosophy  remained  er 
ternal  to  the  linal  organization  of  Catholic  monotheism,  which,  when 
compelled  to  take  it  in  and  incorporate  it,  at  once  became  liable  to 
perversion  through  that  compromise  which,  under  the  name  of 
scholasticism,  made  theology  dependent  on  metaphysics,  —  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  This  last  modification  of  the  theological  spirit 
was  highly  favorable  to  science,  which  remained  thenceforward  un- 
der the  general  protection  of  the  dominant  doctrines,  till  its  anti- 
theological  character  was  fully  developed.  But  even  before  the 
distinct  formation  of  scholasticism,  Catholicism  was  favorable  to 
natural  philosophy  by  beginning  to  incorporate  it  with  social  life, — 
its  doctrine  doing  for  science  in  this  way  what  its  organization  did 
Keiaton  to  ^'^^  ^1'^'  ^^^  ^^""'^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^  *^®  passago  from  polythe- 
Mon^thei^m.  jgm  to  mouothcism  was  favorable  to  the  scientific  spirit, 
and  to  its  influence  on  human  opinion  in  general.  So  transient  was 
the  monotheistic  philosophy,  that,  far  from  interdicting  the  special 
study  of  nature,  like  polytheism,  it  rather  encouraged  its  contem- 
plation, that  providential  arrangements  might  be  admired  in  detail. 
Polytheism  had  connected  every  leading  phenomenon  with  such 
particular  and  precise  explanations,  that  every  act  of  physical  anal- 
ysis stirred  up  a  corresponding  religious  difficulty ;  and  even  when 
this  incompatibility  drove  inquirers  to  a  more  or  less  explicit  mon- 
otheism, the  spirit  of  investigation  remained  shackled  by  reasonable 
fears  of  popular  opposition,  aggravated  by  the  confusion  between 
religion  and  polity :  so  that  scientific  progress  had  always  been  ex- 
ternal to  ancient  society,  notwithstanding  occasional  social  encour- 
agements. Monotheism,  on  the  contrary,  reducing  the  whole  case 
to  that  of  vague  and  uniform  divine  intervention,  was  willing  that 
explorers  should  study  the  details  of  phenomena,  and  even  disclose 
their  secondary  laws,  which  were  at  first  regarded  as  so  many 
manifestations  of  supreme  wisdom.  This  was  a  point  of  extreme 
importance,  as  a  connection  was  thus  established  between  all  the 
parts  of  nascent  science.  Thus  it  was  that  monotheism,  which 
owed  its  existence  to  the  first  stirrings  of  the  scientific  spirit,  was 
itself  indispensable  to  its  further  progress,  both  in  regard  to  its  im- 
provement and  its  propagation.  We  find  the  same  action  in  the 
Arabian  form  of  monotheism,  though  less  marked ;  but  the  early 
promise  of  scientific  cultivation  in  Mohammedanism  was  soon  sur- 
passed by  Catholicism,  which  was  better  furnished  for  the  work  by 
its  superior  organization,  and  which  aided  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, especially  by  restricting  immediate  supernatural  intervention 
to  the  utmost,  and  substituting  rational  explanations  for  miracles, 
prophecies,  visions,  etc.,  which  had  come  down  from  polytheism,  and 
were  too  readily  entertained  by  Islamism.  Scientific  activity  was 
encouraged  also  by  the  institution  of  a  speculative  life  under  Catholi- 
cism, by  its  encouraging  certain  popular  habits  of  rational  dis- 
cussion, by  its  adoption  of  the  principle  of  capacity  for  ofiice  in  the 
place  of  the  hereditary  principle,  and  by  the  facilities  it  afforded  to 
the  intellectual  life.     Thus,  from  the  second  phase  of  the  mediaeval 
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period,  Charlemagne,  and  afterward  Alfred,  were  earnest  in  stimu- 
lating and  propagating  the  study  of  science  ;  and  before  the  termi- 
nation of  that  phase,  the  learned  Gerbert,  become  Pope,  used  his 
power  for  the  general  establishment  of  the  new  mode  of  arithmetical 
notation,  which  had  been  ripening  for  three  centuries,  but  did  not 
come  into  common  use  till  it  was  called  for  by  the  needs  of  industrial 
life.  The  system  of  education,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  of  that  time 
bears  witness  to- the  estimation  in  which  scientific  culture  was  held, 
— the  best  minds  being  carried  beyond  the  literature  and  metaphys- 
ics of  the  multitude  of  pupils  into  mathematical  and  astronomical 
studies.  It  was  only  during  the  last  of  the  three  phases,  however 
that  Catholicism  was  the  best  promoter  of  science.  The  Byzantine 
monotheism  performed  the  service  during  the  first  phase,  when  the 
great  western  invasions  were  going  forward ;  and  the  Arabian  dur- 
ing the  second,  when  the  Christian  world  was  absorbed  by  political 
cares,  spiritual  and  temporal.  Then,  for  three  centuries,  Arabian 
students  improved  upon  ancient  mathematical  and  astronomical 
knowledge,  gave  us  algebra,  extended  trigonometry,  and  thus  met 
the  growing  needs  of  celestial  geometry.  When  Catholicism  had 
wrought  out  its  polity,  and  scholasticism  ensued,  the  metaphysical 
spirit  had  finally  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  theological,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  positive  by  permitting  the  study  of  the 
external  world  to  supersede  that  of  isolated  Man.  The  solemn 
sanction  attached  to  the  name  of  Aristotle  was  at  once  a  sign  of  the 
change  and  a  condition  of  its  continuance,  as  nothing  short  of  such 
an  authority  could  restrain  the  extravagances  natural  to  a  philosophy 
BO  obtained  and  so  cultivated.  We  have  seen  that  this  revolution 
caused  the  decay  of  the  Catholic  philosophy.  Its  converse  action 
was  to  stimulate  scientific  progress  by  incorporating  it  for  the  first 
time  with  social  interests  through  the  dominant  philosophy,  with 
which  it  was  now  closely  connected,  and  which  it  was  destined  to 
cast  out  four  or  five  centuries  afterward.  That  new  scientific  pro- 
gression has  gone  on,  from  that  day  to  this.  It  began  with  the 
cultivation  of  Greek  and  Arabian  learning,  and  created  Chemistry, 
at  once  in  the  east  and  in  the  west ;  and  this  fundamental  investi- 
gation of  nature  was  a  step  of  the  highest  importance, — chemistry 
being,  as  we  know,  the  link  between  inorganic  and  organic  science. 
We  see  how  great  was  the  ardor  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  by 
the  prematurity  of  some  of  their  eftbrts,  to  which  we  owe,  however, 
amidst  their  failures,  some  valuable  suggestions ;  as,  for  instance, 
those  conjectures  of  Albertus  Magnus  which  planted  the  germs  of 
sound  cerebral  physiology.  As  for  the  agreement  of  the  new  im- 
pulse with  the  general  state  of  minds,  it  is  proved  by  the  unremit- 
ting eagerness  which  drew  crowds  of  auditors  to  the  lessons  of  the 
great  European  universities,  during  the  third  phase  of  the  Middle 
Age  period, — it  being  certain  that  the  development  of  natural  phi- 
losoph}"  had  quite  as  great  a  share  in  the  interest  as  the  metaphys- 
ical controversies  of  the  time.  In  those  days  the  difiei-ent  sciences 
were  too  restricted  and  too  little  explored  to  admit  of  the  speciality 
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of  study  which,  after  having  been  a  great  benefit,  has  become  a 
great  embarrassment.  Under  a  system  of  scholastic  entities,  con- 
nected together  by  the  general  entity  called  Nature,  an  intellectual 
harmony,  scientific  and  logical,  existed  which  could  find  no  parallel 
but  under  the  old  polytheism,  and  which  can  exist  again  only  when 
our  rudimentary  positive  philosophy  shall  have  become  a  true  organ- 
ization. The  artificial  union  of  theology  and  science,  by  a  meta- 
physical bond,  could  not  last ;  but  it  had  its  advantages,  as  all  such 
efforts  have  ;  and  they  showed  themselves  especially  in  the  encyclo- 
pedical direction  of  abstract  speculation.  The  monk  Roger  Bacon, 
for  instance,  wrote  a  treatise  containing  so  vast  a  variety  of  views 
on  difiFerent  orders  of  phenomena,  that  most  of  our  scientific  men, 
so  scornful  about  the  Middle  Ages,  are  certainly  incapable,  not  only 
of  writing,  but  even  of  reading  it. 

This  scientific  arrangement,  precarious  and  imper- 
Astroiogy.       ^^^^^  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^-^^^  ^^^^  timcs  admitted,  was  effected 

chiefly  through  two  general  conceptions  which  served  as  a  basis  for 
astrology  and  alchemy.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
superficial  popular  classification  of  these  with  the  occult  sciences, 
as  they  are  called,  whereby  retrograde  superstitions  are  confounded 
with  progressive  conceptions.  Magic  is  a  relic  of  polytheistic,  or 
even  fetich  superstition ;  whereas,  astrology  and  alchemy  are  merely 
a  too  bold  extension  of  the  positive  spirit,  before  the  theological 
philosophy  was  got  rid  of.  That  the  two  classes  have  been  con- 
founded is  owing  to  religious  vindictiveness,  and  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  antipathy  between  science  and  theology. — No  doubt, 
mediaeval  astrology  exhibits  strong  traces  of  theological  influence 
in  its  supposition  that  the  universe  was  made  for  Man — a  notion 
which  gave  way  only  on  the  discovery  of  the  earth's  motion :  but, 
apart  from  that,  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine  rested  upon  the  sub- 
ordination of  all  phenomena  to  invariable  natural  laws.  Its  origi- 
nal title  of  judicial  astrology  conveyed  this.  No  scientific  analysis 
existed  at  that  time  which  could  assign  to  astronomical  phenomena 
their  true  position  in  general  physics  ;  and  there  was,  therefore  no 
principle  which  could  restrain  the  ideal  exaggeration  attributed  to 
celestial  influences.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  certainly  right 
that  human  reason,  resting  upon  the  only  phenomena  whose  laws 
were  ascertained,  should  endeavor  to  refer  to  them  all  other  phe- 
nomena, even  human  and  social.  This  was  the  rational  scientific 
course ;  and  its  universality  and  persistence  till  the  seventeenth 
century  prove  its  agreement  with  the  corresponding  situation.  If 
we  look  at  its  action  upon  the  general  education  of  the  human  mind, 
we  shall  find  that  it  was  most  serviceable  in  disseminating  every- 
where a  first  notion  of  the  subordination  of  all  phenomena  to  inva- 
riable laws,  by  which  rational  prevision  became  possi- 
c  emy.  ^^^^  rjy^^  general  conception  of  alchemy  could  not  but 
be  less  philosophical,  from  the  more  complex  and  less  advanced 
state  of  the  corresponding  studies,  which  were  then  barely  pro- 
posed ;   but  its  primary  rationality  is  unquestionable.     We  have 
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seen,  in  our  survey  of  chemistry,  that  the  phenomena  of  composition 
and  decomposition  could  not  be  even  perceived  while,  as  under  the 
old  philosophy,  but  one  principle  was  admitted,  and  that  specula- 
tions of  that  order  were  necessarily  based  on  Aristotle's  doctrine 
of  four  elements.  Now,  these  elements  were  common  to  almost  all 
substances,  real  and  artificial ;  so  that,  while  that  doctrine  pre- 
vailed, the  famous  transmutation  of  metals  could  not  appear  more 
chimerical  than  the  transformations  daily  effected  by  modern  chem- 
ists among  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  through  the  identity 
of  their  constituent  principles.  The  absurdity  of  the  bold  hopes  of 
alchemy  could  not  appear  till  the  discoveries  of  less  than  a  century 
ago  furnished  the  demonstration.  Alchemy  rendered  the  same  ser- 
vice with  astrology  in  spreading  the  conceptions  of  the  subjection 
of  all  phenomena  to  invariable  natural  laws :  for,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  influence  of  the  theological  spirit  on  the  hopes  of  the 
alchemists,  their  perseverance  shows  their  conviction  of  this  truth. 
The  vague  expectation  of  some  sort  of  miracle  might  help  to  sus- 
tain their  courage  under  perpetual  disappointment :  but  it  must 
have  been  some  conviction  of  the  permanence  of  natural  laws  which 
induced  them  to  pursue  their  object  by  other  means  than  prayer  and 
fasting,  and  religious  expedients  of  that  kind.  I  hope  this  brief 
notice  may  conduce  to  a  tardy  rendering  of  justice  to  these  two 
great  series  of  labors,  which  contributed  so  largely  and  so  long  to 
the  development  of  human  reason,  notwithstanding  all  the  errors  in- 
volved in  the  process.  The  successors  of  the  astrologers  and  alche- 
mists not  only  found  science  instituted  by  their  perseverance,  but 
the  more  difficult  task  achieved — the  establishment  of  the  principle 
of  invariable  natural  laws.  No  influence  less  active  and  profound 
than  theirs  could  have  effected  the  popular  admission  of  this  truth  ; 
and  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  it  while  we  forget  the  hands  that 
planted.  The  moral  influence  of  these  great  provisional  concep- 
tions was  not  less  favorable  than  the  intellectual ;  for  astrology 
engendered  a  high  idea  of  human  wisdom  from  its  power  of  previs- 
ion under  natural  laws:  and  alchemy  roused  a  noble  sense  of  hu- 
man power,  before  depressed  by  theological  notions,  by  inspiring 
bold  hopes  from  our  intervention  in  phenomena  which  admitted  of 
modification. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  modern  scientific  progress, 

"'  First    modern 

which  I  have  described  up  to  the  time  when  the  indus-  phase  of  prog- 
trial  evolution  called  upon  it  for  aid  in  daily  labor,  and  '^*'^^' 
the  aesthetic  evolution  prepared  the  popular  mind  for  science  by 
rousing  the  speculative  activity  of  Man.  From  this  point,  having 
examined  the  period  which  is  beset  with  injurious  prejudices,  we 
can  proceed  rapidly  to  review  the  progressive  course  of  science, 
during  the  five  last  centuries. 

Happily,  it  was  already  too  closely  connected  with  social  inter- 
ests to  be  endangered  by  the  struggles  between  popes  and  kings. 
It  was  not  rendered  secure  by  such  great  practical  applications  as 
now  connect  it  with  broad  industrial  interests  :  nor  could  it  depend, 

4tJ 
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like  Ai't,  on  personal  sympathies  easily  excited;  for  the  scientific 
faculties  of  Man  are  weak ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  time  were  quite 
satisfied  with  theological,  or  at  least  with  metaphysical  explana- 
tions. Royal  lovers  of  science,  like  Charlemagne  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  are  rare  ;  while  princely  patrons  of  Art,  like  Francis  I.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  are  much  more  common :  and  thus  it  was  only  as  as- 
trologers and  alchemists  that  scientific  men  could  obtain  any  wel- 
come ;  the  resources  of  the  universities  being  then  at  the  command 
of  the  metaphysical  spirit,  from  which  the  scientific  was  beginning 
to  separate  itself.  The  footing  which  science  had  obtained,  as  as- 
trology and  alchemy,  was  all  the  more  necessary  because  Catholo- 
cism,  in  its  decline,  was  now  manifesting  its  antipathy  to  the  scien- 
tific expansion  which  it  had  at  first  assisted,  but  the  irreligious  in- 
fluence of  which  it  now  began  to  fear.  A  long  array  of  examples 
shows  us  what  disastrous  oppression  science  must  have  undergone 
if,  at  that  period,  astrological  and  alchemical  conceptions  had  not 
secured  protection  to  its  professors  among  the  clergy  themselves. 

As  for  the  speculative  development,  it  could  not  at  that  time 
occasion  any  remarkable  progress  in  knowledge  already  existing. 
Chemistry  must  long  remain  in  the  preparatory  stage  of  collecting 
material ;  and  this  process  went  on  rapidly.  It  might  seem  that 
astronomy,  and  geometry  in  connection  with  it,  were  in  the  way  of 
improvement ;  but,  in  astronomy,  epicycles  were  still  resorted  to, 
to  sustain  the  old  hypothesis  of  circular  and  uniform  motion  ;  and 
geometry  was  stopped  short  at  special  methods  and  researches,  by 
the  imperfection  of  algebra,  and  was  waiting  for  Descartes  :  so  that 
the  chief  improvement  consisted  in  the  simultaneous  extension  of 
nascent  algebra  and  of  trigonometry,  completed  in  time  by  the  use 
of  tangents  ;  while  in  astronomy,  calculations  were  beginning  to  be 
preferred  to  graphical  procedures ;  and  observations,  angular  and 
especially  horary,  became  more  precise.  This  was  the  time  when 
astrology  aftbrded  the  strongest  stimulus  to  scientific  investigation, 
by  proposing  the  most  extended  and  decisive  aim,  with  an  instrumen- 
tality which  served  as  a  criterion  of  celestial  theories — that  of  de- 
termining the  binary,  ternary,  and  quaternary  aspects,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  diligent  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  move- 
able feasts  of  the  Catholic  church  were  for  a  time  useful  in  encoura- 
ging this  kind  of  observation ;  but  the  influence  of  astrology  was 
much  more  powerful  and  durable.  The  only  radical  accession  to 
natural  philosophy  at  this  period  was  from  the  rise  of  Anatomy, 
which  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  advantage  of  the  dissection 
of  the  human  frame.  There  had  before  been  some  inadequate  ex- 
ploration of  brutes  ;  but  religious  prejudice  had  prevented  the 
examination  of  the  human  body.  Though  the  advance  of  anatomy 
could  not  rival  that  of  chemistry,  it  was  yet  of  great  importance, 
because  it  completed  the  nascent  system  of  modern  science,  which 
thus  began  to  extend  from  the  study  of  the  universe  to  that  of  Man, 
with  molecular  physics  for  the  link  between  them.  Socially,  it  was 
of  importance  as  connecting  the  physicians,  as  a  body,  with  the 
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speculative  class  ;  they  liaviug-  risen  from  their  very  low  ancient 
position  to  an  influence  nearly  rivalling  that  of  the  priesthood.  The 
union  between  biological  science  and  medical  art,  which  we  justly 
complain  of  now,  was  necessary  then,  to  sustain  anatomical  studies 
in  the  absence  of  established  theory :  and  the  advantages  yielded 
by  astrological  and  alchemical  conceptions  were  paralleled  in  this 
science  by  the  strong  belief  in  a  Panacea,  which  involved  the  two 
suppositions  of  the  invariableness  of  physical  laws,  and  the  power 
of  Man  to  modify  his  own  organism — suppositions  which  could  not 
but  disclose  the  radical  incompatibility  between  the  scientific  and 
the  religious  spirit. 

The  second  phase  of  the  period  was,  in  science  as  in 

,      ,^  1  •  ,  1  •  J.  Second  phasR 

art,  the  most  eminently  progressive,  on  account  espe- 
cially of  the  movement  which,  from  Copernicus  to  Newton,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  tr"*^  system  of  astronomical  knowledge,  which 
presently  became  the  type  of  the  whole  of  natural  philosophy.  As 
in  the  other  cases,  too,  governments  began  to  aiford  systematic  en- 
couragement, partly  from  the  general  advance  of  speculation,  and 
partly  from  the  practical  value  of  science,  when  mathematical  and 
chemical  doctrines  were  in  demand  for  the  purposes  of  a  new  art 
of  war  and  an  expanding  industry.  This  systematic  encouragement 
was,  however,  more  tardy  than  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  it 
was  only  toward  the  close  of  this  phase  that  scientific  academies 
were  founded  in  England  and  France,  the  influence  of  which  was 
chiefly  felt  in  the  next  phase.  They  were  of  great  use,  however, 
in  sustaining  science  through  the  crises  of  its  conflict  with  the  an- 
cient philosophy,  from  which  it  was  now  becoming  finally  disen- 
gaged. It  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  science  could 
be  protected  by  the  temporal  power,  which  was  not  concerned  in 
the  serious  abstract  animosities  of  the  spiritual  power,  whether  the- 
ological or  metaphysical,  which  was  now  making  its  assaults  on 
science ;  and  thus  science  had  even  perhaps  a  more  direct  interest 
than  art  and  industry  in  the  establishment  of  a  temporal  dictator 
sliip,  under  one  or  the  other  of  its  forms.  If  the  spiritual  power 
jiad  obtained  the  ascendency,  science  would  have  suflered  more  em- 
inently than  any  other  interest  under  its  retrograde  influence,  and 
social  progression  would  have  been  thereby  found  impracticable. 

On  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  former  cases,  it  appears  that  the 
monarchical  form  of  rule  was  more  favorable  to  science  than  the 
aristocratic.  Science  is  not  usually  attractive  to  the  great :  it  is 
less  so  than  art ;  and  it  requires  a  central  authority,  alike  for  its 
support  and  for  its  restraint  from  spreading  out  into  too  much  spe- 
ciality. Abstract  speculation  has  held  a  freer  and  higher  course 
under  royal  rule  than  under  aristocratic  influence,  which  has  been 
too  apt  to  subordinate  scientific  research  to  practical  aims.  In  the 
one  case,  science  becomes  more  favorably  incorporated  with  the  so- 
cial polity,  and  spreads  more  certainly  among  all  classes,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  general  education :  and  in  the  other  case,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  more  spontaneous  pursuit  of  science,  and  a  more  origi- 
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nal  treatment  of  it.  The  evils  in  that  case,  moreover,  were  more 
evident  in  the  third  than  in  the  second  phase,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  Before  Protestantism  showed  its  anti-scientific  tendencies,  it 
exercised  a  ftivorable  influence  through  its  principles  of  free  inquiry, 
which  established  a  state  of  half-independence  strongly  conducive 
to  the  development  of  natural  philosophy,  whose  great  astronomi- 
cal discoveries  were  at  this  time  made  among  Protestant  nations. 
Wherever  the  Catholic  polity  was  the^ most  decisively  established, 
the  scientific  development  was  retarded ; — in  Spain,  conspicuously 
notwithstanding  the  promising  beginning  made  at  a  former  period.. 
Filiation  of  dis-  Thc  great  speculative  movement,  carried  on  when 
coverits  ^hc  time  was  ripe  by  a  few  men  of  genius,  exhibited 

two  modes  of  progression,  very  closely  connected ;  the  scientific 
or  positive,  consisting  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  discov- 
eries ;  and  the  philosophical  and  usually  negative,  relating  to  the 
revolt  of  the  scientific  spirit  against  the  thraldom  of  the  old  phi- 
losophy. The  rally  in  g-point  of  this  last,  in  which  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  England  bore  a  noble  part,  was  Kepler's  investigation, 
which,  prepared  for  by  the  Copernican  discovery,  and  the  labors 
of  Tycho-Brahe,  constitutes  the  true  system  of  celestial  geometry  ; 
whilst,  giving  birth  to  celestial  mechanics,  it  was  connected  with 
Newton's  final  discovery,  through  Galileo's  mathematical  theory  of 
motion,  necessarily  followed  by  the  achievements  of  Huyghens. 
Between  these  two  series,  whose  succession  is  direct,  the  historical 
method  naturally  interposes  the  great  mathennatical  revolution  of 
Descartes,  which  issued,  toward  the  end  of  this  second  phase,  in 
the  sublime  analytical  discovery  of  Leibnitz,  without  which  New- 
ton's achievement  could  not  have  been,  as  it  was,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  final  development  of  celestial  mechanics  in  the  next 
phase.  The  filiation  of  these  vast  discoveries  is  too  evident  to  need 
illustration,  especially  after  the  character  assigned  to  them  separ- 
ately in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

Relation  of  sci-  Wliilc  cugagcd  in  these  great  operations,  the  scien- 
j-nce  to  old  phi-  tific  Spirit  had  to  sustain  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
dominant  philosophy, — the  metaphysical  no  less  than 
the  theological ;  for  the  astronomical  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and 
Kepler,  and  even  Tycho-Brahe's,  with  regard  to  comets,  were  as 
distasteful  to  the  one  as  the  other.  The  antagonism  became  evident 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century, — the  fate  of  Ramus  proving  that 
metaphysical  hatred  is  no  less  fatal  than  theological.  We  have 
before  seen  why  Galileo's  discovery  must  be  the  ground  of  the 
chief  discussion ;  and  the  odious  persecution  which  it  occasioned 
has  ineflfaceably  impressed  human  memory  with  the  date  of  the 
fii-st  direct  collision  between  modern  science  and  ancient  philos 
oi)liy.  This  was  indeed  the  epoch  when  the  invariableness  of 
physical  laws  was  seen  to  be  incompatible  with  theological  concep- 
tions, which  were  now  the  only  hinderance  to  the  reception  of  a 
truth  confirmed  by  long  and  unanimous  experience.  In  this  con- 
nection  therefore    we  must  historically  refer  to  the  contemporary 
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labors  of  Bacon,  and  yet  more  of  Descartes,  to  exhibit  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  positive,  as  opposed  to  the  theologico- 
metaphysical  spirit.  I  must  however  connect  with  the  scientific 
movement  the  bold  concepticn  of  Descartes  in  regard  to  the  general 
mechanism  of  the  miiverse.  Descartes  probably  did  not  deceive 
himself  about  its  value  or  duration,  which  scarcely  extended  to 
two  generations ;  and  the  existing  state  of  the  human  mind  ren- 
dered some  such  hypothetical  venture  necessary  to  the  introduction 
of  a  sound  system  of  celestial  mechanics,  such  as  Huyghens  was 
then  silently  preparing,  by  following  up  the  labors  of  Galileo.  We 
have  seen,  while  treating  of  the  theory  of  hypothesis,  why  this 
mode  of  transition  is  the  necessary  way  of  passing  from  inacces- 
sible questions  and  absolute  explanations  into  the  regions  of  posi- 
tive knowledge.  We  see  too  evident  traces  of  this  method  still  ex- 
isting in  every  department  but  that  of  astronomy,  to  be  surprised 
that  it  once  existed  there  also. 

To  these  great  mathematical  and  astronomical  acts 
of  progression,  we  must  add  the  truly  creative  works 
of  Galileo  on  barology,  by  which  natural  philosophy  was  substan- 
tially extended.  Many  fortunate  discoveries  of  a  secondary  nature 
followed  these,  and  ulterior  creations  in  acoustics  and  optics.  lu 
those  days,  nothing  but  the  most  exceptional  events  excited  aston- 
ishment ;  and  yet  those  were  the  days  in  which,  working  out  and 
disclosing  the  destination  of  modern  science  to  regenerate  the 
humblest  elementary  notions,  Galileo  revealed  the  unsuspected  laws 
of  the  commonest  phenomena,  the  study  of  which,  in  immediate 
connection  with  geometry  and  astronomy,  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
less  than  a  disclosure  of  the  department  of  Physics.  The  new  sci- 
ence assumed  its  place  between  astronomy  and  chemistry :  and  a 
new  class  of  inquirers  arose,  whose  special  function  was  to  develop 
the  resource  of  experimentation.  If  we  consider  that  the  geome- 
ters and  astronomers,  who  had  hitherto  been  one  and  the  same^ 
now  separated,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  two 
sciences,  we  sliall  perceive  that  the  organization  of  scientific  labor, 
especially  with  regard  to  inorganic  philosophy,  which  was  almost 
everything  at  that  time,  was  very  much  like  what  it  is  now.  As 
for  the  other  great  departments,  it  is  clear  that  Chemistry,  and  yet 
more  Anatomy,  were  in  the  preparatory  state  of  accumulating 
materials, — important  as  were  the  new  facts  w^hich  they  amassed, 
and  especially  Harvey's  discoveries  about  generation  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  which  imparted  so  strong  a  stimulus  to  physi- 
ological observation,  though  the  time  was  not  come  for  incorpora- 
ting them  with  any  true  biological  doctrine. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  this  was  the  time  g^^-^^  leiations 
when  the  positive  spirit  began  to  manifest  its  true  of  science. 
social  character  and  its  popular  influence.  The  growing  disposi- 
tion of  modern  society  to  grant  its  confidence  to  doctrines  founded 
on  demonstration  at  the  expense  of  ancient  beliefs  appears,  toward 
the  end  of  this  period,  in  the  universal  admission  of   the  doul>lo 
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motion  of  tlie  earth,  a  century  before  the  papacy  solemnly  tolerated 
it.  Thus  was  a  new  faith  growing  up  amidst  the  disintegration  of 
the  old,  partly  from  the  verification  of  scientific  prevision,  and 
partly  from  the  agreement  of  competent  judges ;  the  two  in  com- 
bination being  enough  for  the  satisfaction  of  minds  which,  from 
any  cause,  were  inaccessible  to  direct  demonstration.  The  growth 
of  such  habits  of  conviction  proved  that  the  provisional  anarchy 
on  social  and  moral  subjects  arose  from  no  disposition  to  perpetual 
disorder,  but  merely  from  the  defect  of  positive  doctrine  which 
could  command  assent.  The  action  of  science  was  certainly  more 
effectual  than  that  of  Art  in  occasioning  a  wide  social  agreement : 
for  Art,  though  operating  more  strongly  and  immediately,  is  re- 
stricted by  diilerences  of  language  and  manners  ;  whereas,  the  gen- 
eral and  abstract  character  of  scientific  conceptions  admits  of 
unlimited  intellectual  communion.  At  a  time  when  national  diver- 
gences were  still  very  great,  and  when  the  Catholic  bond  was  dis- 
solved, the  universities  threw  open  their  doors  to  foreigners,  so  as 
to  mark  the  new  speculative  class  as  European,  and  to  afford  the 
best  testimony  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  scientific  spirit. 
The  influence  of  that  spirit  on  general  education  began  to  appear, 
though  the  organized  scholastic  system  was  perpetuated,  as  it  is  to 
this  clay,  under  some  accessory  modifications  which  do  not  affect  its 
spirit.  The  mathematical  order  of  studies  was  gaining  upon  the 
literary,  as  it  has  done  ever  since ;  and  as  it  would  have  done  yet 
more  if  the  official  course  of  modification  had  followed  the  general 
direction  of  manners  and  opinions,  instead  of  being  bound  to  keep 
up,  at  all  cost,  the  ancient  system  of  education. 

During  the  third  phase,  the  encouragement  of  Sci 
The  thud  phase.  ^^^^^  ^^  of  Art  and  Industry,  became  an  express  duty 
of  government,  the  neglect  of  which  would  have  called  forth  gen- 
eral censure ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  increasing  implication  of 
natural  philosophy  with  military  and  industrial  processes  extended 
the  social  influence  of  science,  both  by  the  creation  of  special 
schools,  and  by  the  formation  of  the  intermediate  class  whose  func- 
tion was  to  connect  theory  and  practice.  The  men  of  science 
could  not  yet  pretend  to  the  private  independence  of  poets  and 
artists,  whose  works  were  of  so  much  more  popular  a  character ; 
but  their  small  number,  and  their  closer  co-operation  for  the  public 
benefit,  conferred  an  almost  equal  importance  on  their  social  ex- 
istence. Their  position  was  most  favorable  in  the  countries  which 
had  kept  clear  of  Protestantism,  where  the  old  Catholic  spirit  of 
contemplation  and  of  generality  was  directly  united  with  the  bold 
ness  and  independence  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Thus  it 
was  in  France  that  the  full  benefit  of  royal  protection  was  found, 
und  that  science  flourished  most.  In  England,  the  men  of  science 
were  dependent  on  private  protection,  while  the  exorbitant  popular 
interest  in  industrial  affairs  discredited  all  sj^cculative  discovery 
which  did  not  admit  of  a  direct  practical  a])i)lication :  and  at  the 
game  time,  the  anti-scientific  tendencies  of  Protestantism  began  to 
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show  themselves,  not  only  through  the  incorporation  of  Protest- 
antism witli  the  government,  in  which  form  they  manifested  the 
repugnance  of  theology  to  the  spread  of  the  positive  spirit,  but  in 
the  mournful  individual  case  of  Newton  himself,  whose  old  age  was 
darkened  by  absurd  theological  vagaries.  The  exclusive  nationality 
of  England  was  mischievous  to  science  by  its  active  adoption  of 
none  but  indigenous  discoveries.  This  appears  even  in  regard  to 
the  mathematical  sciences,  universal  as  they  are  ;  for  there  was  a 
repugnance  in  England  to  the  common  introduction  of  analytical 
geometry,  which  is  still  too  unfamiliar  in  the  English  schools,  and 
an  analogous  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  jnirely  infinites- 
imal notations, — so  justly  preferred  everywhere  else  :  and  this  irra- 
tional exclusiveness  is  all  the  more  repulsive  from  its  contrast  with 
the  exaggerated  admiration  of  France  for  the  genius  of  Newton, 
for  whose  sake  Descartes  was  somewhat  ungratefully  set  aside, 
during  the  reaction  against  his  Vortex  doctrine  in  favor  of  the  law 
of  gravitation.  His  merits  are  even  now  insufficiently  acknowl- 
edged, though  his  genius  has  never  been  rivalled  but  by  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  and  Lagrange. 

The  scientific  progress  during  the  third  phase  followed  Relations  of  ois- 
two  lines  in  the  mathematical  province,  which  remains  covmts. 
the  chief.  The  first  relates  to  the  Newtonian  principle,  and  the 
gradual  construction  of  celestial  mechanics,  whence  were  derived 
the  various  theories  of  rational  mechanics.  The  other  arose  out  of 
the  Cartesian  revolution,  and,  by  the  analytical  stimulus  given  by 
Leibnitz,  occasioned  the  development  of  mathematical  analysis,  and 
a  great  generalization  and  co-ordination  of  all  geometrical  and  me- 
chanical conceptions.  In  the  first  direction,  Maclaurin  and  Clairaut 
gave  us,  in  relation  to  the  form  of  the  planets,  the  general  tlieory 
of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  while  Daniel  Bernouilli  constructed  the 
theory  of  the  tides.  In  relation  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
D'Alembert  and  Euler  completed  the  dynamics  of  solids  by  forming 
the  diflScult  theory  of  the  movement  of  rotation,  while  D'klembert 
founded  the  analytical  system  of  hydrodynamics,  before  suggested 
by  Daniel  Bernouilli :  and  Lagrange  and  Laplace  followed  with 
their  theory  of  perturbations.  On  the  other  line,  Euler  was  extend- 
ing mathematical  analysis,  and  regulating  its  intervention  in  geom- 
etry and  mechanics ; — an  ever-memorable  succession  of  abstract 
speculations,  in  which  analysis  discloses  its  vast  fecundity,  without 
degenerating,  as  it  has  done  since,  into  a  misleading  verbiage.  It 
was  a  curious  retribution  for  the  narrow  nationality  of  England  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Maclaurin,  her  men  of  science  could  take  only 
a  secondary  part  in  the  systematic  elaboration  of  the  Newtonian 
theory,  which  was  developed  and  co-ordinated  almost  exclusively 
in  France,  Gennany,  and  lastly,  Italy,  represented  by  Lagrange. 
In  Physics,  which  had  just  produced  barology  and  optics,  there  was 
now  a  scientific  institution  of  thermology  and  electrology,  which 
connect  it  immediately  with  chemistry.  In  thermology.  Black  made 
his  luminous  discovery  of  changes  of  state  ;  and  Franklin  popular- 
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ized  electrology,  and  Coulomb  gjive  it  a  certain  degree  of  rationali- 
ty. Pure  astronomy  had  nearly  merged  in  celestial  geometry ;  sc 
that,  among  many  illustrious  observers,  we  have  only  to  notice  one 
great  name  in  this  department — Bradley,  whose  researches  on  the 
aberration  of  light  were  certainly  the  finest  contribution  to  this  part 
of  science  since  Kepler's  day. 

The  chief  originality  of  this  phase  was  owing  to  the  creation  of 
real  Chemistry,  which  underwent  a  provisional  modification  very 
like,  in  its  effects,  that  of  the  vortices  in  relation  to  celestial  me- 
chanics. In  this  case  it  was  Stalil's  conception  that  fulfilled  the 
provisional  office,  preceded  by  Boerhaave's  too  mechanical  attempt, 
and  furthering  the  more  rational  course  of  Bergmann  and  then  of 
Scheele.  Then  ensued  the  experiments  of  Priestley  and  Cavendish, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  decisive  action  of  Lavoisier,  who  raised 
Chemistry  to  the  rank  of  a  true  science,  intermediate,  both  as  to 
method  and  doctrine,  between  the  inorganic  and  organic  philosophy. 
There  was  now  a  preparatory  movement  even  in  regard  to  Biology. 
There  were  desultory  attempts  made  under  all  the  three  divisions 
of  taxonomy,  anatomy,  and  physiology — uncombined  by  any  com- 
mon principle,  but  disclosing  the  spirit  of  each.  Linnaeus  followed 
Jussieu  in  the  first  department ;  Daubenton  was  making  compara- 
tive analyses  in  the  second,  to  be  rationalized  by  the  general  views 
of  Vicq-d'Azyr :  and  Haller  and  Spallanzani  were  accumulating 
material,  and  carrying  on  experiments  in  the  third.  Buffon,  with 
his  synthetic  and  concrete  genius,  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the 
chief  encyclopedical  relations  of  the  science  of  living  bodies,  and 
its  moral  and  social  importance,  which  were  well  illustrated  also 
by  Leroy  and  Bonnet.  Nothing  definitive  could  be  done  in  this 
science,  however,  while  the  animal  hierarchy  was  as  yet  hardly 
recognised  in  the  dimmest  way,  and  the  elementary  idea  of  the  vital 
state  was  still  thoroughly  confused  and  uncertain :  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  first  really  scientific  elaboration  of  organic 
philosophy. 
sta.ve  ot  sp.  cii.i-  0^^  tlic  wholc,  this  epoch  may,  I  think,  be  regarded 
i'y-  as  the  best  age  of  scientific  speciality,  embodied  in  acad- 

emies, whose  members  had  not  yet  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental 
conception  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  which  considered  special  analy- 
sis to  be  simply  a  necessary  preparation  for  general  synthesis — al-  , 
ways  kept  in  view  by  the  scientific  men  of  this  period,  however  re- 
mote its  realization  might  be.  The  dispersive  tendency  of  labors 
of  detail  was  as  yet  restrained  by  the  impulse  which  induced  scien- 
tific men,  like  artists,  to  aid  the  great  philosophical  movement,  the 
anti-theological  tendency  of  which  was  thoroughly  congenial  with 
the  scientific  instinct ;  and  this  adhesion  of  science  to  the  movement 
gave  it  a  most  serviceable  intellectual  consistency.  The  negative 
philosophy,  by  its  character  of  generality,  repaid  provisionally  to 
science  the  advantage  received  from  it:  and  the  scientific  men^ 
like  the  artists,  found  in  it,  besides  a  social  destination  which  in 
eorporuted   them  with  the  movement,  a  kind  of  temporary  substi- 
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tute  for  systematic  direction.  It  is  the  undue  protraction  ol  this 
mental  condition  in  our  day  which  explains  the  deplorable  aversion 
of  both  scientific  men  and  artists  to  all  general  ideas. 

The  philosophical  progression  has  always  depended  xhn  philosophical 
on  the  scientific,  from  tlie  point  of  their  divergence  ; —  a- veiopi.ipnt. 
that  point  being  the  division  in  the  Greek  schools  between  natural 
philosophy,  which  had  become  metaphysical,  and  moi-al  philosophy, 
which  remained  theological,  as  we  have  seen.     There  was,  as  ] 
have  also  shown,  a  provisional  fusion  between  the  two  philosophies 
during  the  scholastic  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  this  union  re 
mained  throughout  tlie  first  phase  of  the  period  we  are  now  survey 
ing ;  so  that  we  have  only  the  two  subsequent  phases  to  review, 
during  wiiich  the  philosophical  movement  was  more  and  more  sep 
arated  from  the  scientific.     It  is  necessary  to  revert  briefly  to  the 
latter  point  of  departure,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of 
the  transitory  philosophy  which,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  science 
has  been  destroying. 

Scholasticism  had  realized  the  social  triumph  of  the  metaphysical 
spirit,  by  disguising  its  organic  impotence  through  its  incorpora 
tion  with  the  Catholic  constitution,  the  political  prop- p^gj,,o„  j,^^  f^iji, 
erties  of  which  rendered  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  -t-cond  phase. 
intellectual  assistance  which  it  provisionally  received  from  the  meta- 
physical philosophy.  When  this  philosophy  extended  from  the  in- 
organic world  to  Man,  implanting  its  entities  in  his  moral  and  social 
nature,  monotheistic  faith  began  to  be  irretrievably  perverted  by 
admitting  the  alliance  of  reason.  No  longer  resting  on  a  natural 
universal  obedience  to  a  direct  and  permanent  revelation,  the  faith 
subjected  itself  to  the  protection  of  demonstrations,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily admit  of  permanent  controversy,  and  even  of  refutation  ; 
such  as  those  which,  in  strange  incoherence,  were  already  named 
Natural  Theology.  This  historical  title  is  a  good  exponent  of  the 
temporary  fusion  of  reason  and  faith,  which  could  end  in  nothing 
but  the  absorption  of  faith  by  reason :  it  represents  the  conti-adic 
tory  dualism  established  between  the  old  notion  of  God  and  the 
new  entity  of  Nature,  which  were  the  respective  centres  of  the  the- 
ological and  metaphysical  philosophies.  The  antagonism  of  the  two 
conceptions  was  reconciled  for  the  moment  by  the  intervention  of 
the  positive  instinct,  which  offered  the  hypothesis  of  a  God  creating 
invariable  laws  which  he  bound  himself  never  to  alter,  and  confided 
to  Nature  for  special  and  continuous  application  ; — a  fiction  which 
is  in  close  analogy  with  that  of  politicians  about  constitutional  roy- 
alty. This  supposition  bears  a  characteristic  metaphysical  impress ; 
and  it  made  Nature  the  main  object  of  contemplation  and  interest, 
reserving  only  a  barren  veneration  for  the  majestic  inertia  of  the 
supreme  divinity,  and  therefore  placing  him  at  a  remote  distance 
from  thought,  which  would  naturally  seek  him  less  and  less.  Pop- 
ular good  sense  never  accepted  this  doctrine,  which  neutralized  all 
theological  ideas  of  arbitrary  will  and  permanent  action  ;  and  it  is 
there  ib  re  no  wonder  that  popular  instinct  urged  the  charge  of  a  the- 
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ism  against  so  many  learned  assertors  of  Natural  theology.  At  the 
present  time,  the  case  is  so  inverted,  that  that  which  was  denounced 
by  public  reason  as  impiety  is  now  considered  to  be  religion  par 
excellence;  and  it  is  laboriously  cultivated  by  demonstrations  wliich 
I  have  shown  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  mental  destruc- 
tion of  monotheism.  We  thus  see  how  the  scholastic  compromise 
brought  about  only  a  thoroughly  contradictory  situation,  which 
could  have  no  stability,  though  it  was  provisionally  necessary  to 
scientific  progress.  The  special  discussion  which  best  illustrates 
this  general  tendency  is  the  controversy  of  the  Realists  and  the 
Nominalists,  which  shows  the  superiority  of  mediaeval  metaphysics, 
with  its  infusion  of  the  positive  spirit,  over  the  ancient  form  of  it. 
This  debate  was  in  fact,  under  its  apparently  idle  names,  the  main 
struggle  between  tlie  positive  spirit  and  tlie  metaphysical ;  and  its 
stages  mark  the  gain  of  the  scientific  philosophy  upon  the  metaphysi- 
cal, in  the  form  of  the  growing  triumph  of  Nominalism  over  Real- 
ism ;  for  it  was  the  very  character  of  metaphysics  to  personify  ab- 
stractions which  could  have  a  merely  nominal  existence  outside  of 
our  intelligence.  The  Greek  schools  had  certainly  never  proposed 
a  controversy  so  lofty,  nor  one  so  decisive,  either  to  break  up  the 
system  of  entities,  or  to  suggest  the  relative  nature  of  true  philoso- 
phy. However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  almost  immediately 
after  their  combined  victory  over  the  monotheistic  spirit,  and  there- 
fore over  the  last  remains  of  the  religious  system,  the  positive  and 
the  metaphysical  spirit  began  that  mutual  divergence  whicli  could 
end  only  in  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  one  over  the  other. 
The  conflict  could  not  take  place  immediately  ;  for  the  metaphysical 
spirit  was  busy  in  supporting  the  temporal  against  the  spiritual 
power,  while  the  positive  spirit  was  engaged  in  amassing  astrologi- 
cal and  alchemical  observations.  But  when,  during  the  second 
phase,  the  metaphysical  spirit  was  enthroned  by  Protestantism,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  positive  was  making  discoveries  which  were 
as  incompatible  with  the  metaphysical  as  with  the  theological  sys- 
tem, the  state  of  things  was  changed.  The  story  of  the  great  as- 
tronomical movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  many  mournful 
instances  of  the  fate  of  scientific  men,  prove  how  metaphysics  had 
succeeded  under  different  forms,  to  the  domination  hitherto  exer- 
cised by  theology.  But  the  logical  evolution,  properly  so  called,  is 
the  one  which  can  be  least  effectually  restrained,  aided  as  it  ever  is 
by  those  who  assume  to  impede  it,  and  undervalued  in  its  scope 
till  it  has  proved  that  scope  ;  and  the  struggle  issued  tlierefore,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  irreversible  decline 
of  the  system  of  entities,  which  was  abrogated  in  regard  to  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  and  virtually  therefore 
in  regard  to  all  the  rest. 

All  civilized  Europe,  except  Spain,  took  part  in  this  vast  contro- 
versy, which  was  to  decide  the  future  of  the  human  race.  Ger- 
many had  brought  on  tlie  crisis,  in  the  preceding  century,  by  the 
Protestant  f '^^^'ilsion.  and   by  the   astronomical   discoveries   of 
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Copernicus,  Tyclio-Brahe,  and  Kepler:  bat  she  was  now  engrossed 
by  political  struggles.  But  England,  France,  and  Italy,  each  fur- 
nished a  great  warrior  in  this  noble  strife, — Bacon,  Descartes,  and 
Galileo,  who  will  for  ever  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  positive 
philosophy,  because  each  was  aware  of  its  true  character,  under 
stood  its  conditions,  and  foresaw  its  final  supremacy.  Galileo's 
labors,  which  were  purely  scientific,  wrought  in  this  movement  by 
freely  extending  science,  and  not  by  abstract  philosophical  precepts. 
The  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  were  alike  aimed  against  the 
old  philosophy,  and  destined  to  form  the  new ;  and  their  ggcon  and  dgb 
differences  are  in  remarkable  agreement  with  the  nature  ^'Ttes. 
of  each  philosopher  and  with  their  respective  environment.  Both 
showed  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  old  mental  system ;  both 
set  forth  the  genuine  attributes  of  the  new  system ;  and  both  de- 
clared the  provisional  character  of  the  special  analysis  which  they 
prescribed  as  the  path  of  approach  to  the  general  synthesis  which 
must  hereafter  be  attained.  Agreeing  thus  far,  all  else  proved  the 
extreme  unlikeness  between  these  great  philosophers,  occasioned  by 
organization,  education,  and  position.  Bacon  had  more  natural  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  but  less  rationality,  and  in  every  way  less  eminence  ; 
his  education  was  vague  and  desultory,  and  he  grew  up  in  an  en- 
vironment essentially  practical,  in  which  speculation  was  subordi- 
nated to  its  application  ;  so  that  he  gave  only  an  imperfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  scientific  spirit,  which,  in  his  teachings,  oscillates 
between  empiricism  and  metaphysics,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
the  external  world,  which  is  the  immutable  basis  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. Descartes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  great  a  geometer  as 
philosopher,  and  derived  positivism  from  its  true  source,  thus  being 
able  to  lay  down  its  essential  conditions  with  firmness  and  precision. 
The  discourse  in  which  he  simply  narrates  his  own  evolution  is  au 
unconscious  description  of  the  course  of  the  human  mind  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  it  will  still  be  read  with  profit  when  Bacon's  difiFuse 
elaboration  will  retain  only  an  historical  interest.  But,  in  another 
aspect,  the  superiority  of  Bacon  is  no  less  striking, — in  the  study 
of  Man  and  Society.  Descartes  constituted  the  inorganic  philos- 
ophy as  well  as  the  age  allowed,  and  abandoned  the  moral  and 
social  field  to  the  old  methods  ;  whereas  Bacon  aimed  chiefly  at  the 
renovation  of  this  second  half  of  the  philosophical  system,  which  he 
foresaw  to  be  the  ultimate  means  of  regenerating  the  human  race 
altogether.  These  differences  must  be  attributed  partly  to  the  di- 
versity of  their  genius,  and  partly  to  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
Descartes  by  his  position  of  better  estimating  the  revolutionary 
state  of  modern  Europe.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Cartesian  school  has  been  to  correct  the  imperfections  of  its 
head,  whose  metaphysics  did  not  rise  in  honor  with  his  corpuscular 
theory ;  whereas,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  Baconian  school 
has  applied  itself  to  restrict  the  noble  social  spirit  of  its  founder, 
and  exaggerate  its  abstract  inconveniences,  sinking  his  conception 
of  observation  into  a  kind  of  sterile  empiricism,  such  as  is  always 
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within  the  reach  of  patient  mediocrity.  Thus,  when  our  men  of  sci 
ence  desire  to  give  a  philosophical  appearance  to  their  narrow  spe- 
cialities, they  appeal  to  Bacon  and  not  to  Descartes,  whose  scientific 
character  they  depreciate  ;  and  yet  the  precepts  of  Bacon  are  quite 
as  hostile  as  the  conceptions  of  Descartes  to  pursuits  like  theirs, 
which  are  completely  opposed  to  the  common  aim  of  the  two  great 
philosophers.  Important  as  were  these  two  schemes,  they  were 
not  sufficient,  even  when  united,  to  constitute  the  positive  philos- 
ophy. That  philosophy  had  as  yet  scarcely  touched  Physics,  and 
had  not  reached  Chemistry ;  and  its  extension  to  moral  and  social 
conceptions,  which  was  Bacon's  noble  aim,  was  impossible  before 
the  advent  of  biological  science.  The  point  of  time  was  remarka- 
ble therefore  as  introducing  a  new  philosophy,  and  vaguely  disclo- 
sing the  conditions  of  its  development ;  and  all  that  the  two  great 
philosophers  proposed  was  a  provisional  method,  which  might  ren- 
der positive  all  the  elements  of  speculation,  in  preparation  for  an 
ultimate  system,  which  they  knew  to  be  unattainable  without  such 
preparation.  The  transitional  state  of  the  human  mind  must  there- 
fore endure  till  Chemistry  and  Biology  should  have  taken  their 
places  among  the  sciences.  Till  that  should  happen,  there  was 
really  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  modify  once  more  the  original  sep- 
aration, decreed  by  Aristotle  and  Plato,  between  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  by  bringing  each  of  them  forward  one  stage,  and  thus 
showing  their  difference  to  be  more  marked  than  ever;  for  there  is 
wider  diflerence  when  natural  philosophy  is  in  the  positive  stage 
and  moral  philosophy  in  the  metaphysical  stage,  than  when  one  was 
in  the  metaphysical  and  the  other  in  the  theological.  Descartes 
saw  the  state  of  things  more  clearly  and  deeply  than  Bacon,  and 
he  applied  himself  to  the  extension  of  positivity  to  the  utmost  limit 
that  could  be  then  ventured,  even  including  it  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  study  of  animals,  under  his  famous  hypothesis  of  the 
automatism  of  brutes,  thus  leaving  to  metaphysics  only  the  domain 
which  could  not  be  emancipated  from  it  in  those  days — the  study 
of  Man,  moral  and  social.  In  doing  this,  he  made  useless  efforts  to 
invest  the  last  functions  of  the  old  philosophy  with  more  rationality 
than  really  belonged  to  an  expiring  doctrine ;  and  therefore  the 
second  part  of  his  work  was  less  adapted  to  his  time,  and  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  first.  Bacon's  object  being,  not  the  distribution  of 
the  sciences,  but  the  regeneration  of  moral  and  social  science,  he 
did  not  fall  under  the  same  liability :  but  the  impossibility  of  ren- 
dering moral  philosophy  positive  at  that  time  compelled  his  school 
to  recognise  the  old  division,  modified  by  Descartes,  provisionally, 
though  not  doctrinally.  Any  attempt  at  a  premature  union  could 
merely  have  set  back  everything  under  metaphysical  domination, 
as  we  see  by  the  attempts  of  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  who 
labored  to  set  up  a  consistent  system, — the  one  with  his  monads 
and  the  other  with  his  pre-established  harmony.  Neither  of  them 
succeeded,  more  or  less,  in  effacing  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  moral  philosophy  ;   and  thougli  we  now  see  the  really  contradie- 
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tory  nature  of  that  division,  we  also  perceive  how  its  temporary- 
admission  must  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  genius  ot 
a  Leibnitz  failed  to  abolish  it. 

"We  thus  see  the  first  result  of  the  philosophical  stimulus  imparted 
by  Bacon  and  Descartes.  The  positive  spirit  obtained  complete 
possession  of  natural  philosophy,  while  the  metaphysical  spirit  was 
left  for  awhile  in  possession  of  moral  philosophy ;  and  thus  the  reign 
of  entities,  which  had  been  universal,  was  fatally  encroached  upon. 
In  the  intervening  period  it  appears  to  me  that  the  pursuit  of  spe- 
cialities in  study  has  broken  up  the  metaphysical  regime^  thorough- 
ly and  finally.  The  best  minds  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  turned 
to  science ;  and  philosophy,  released  from  the  grave,  preparatory 
study,  which  was  once  thought  necessary,  and  floating  between 
science  and  theology,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of  letters, 
who  have  made  use  of  it  for  the  demolition  of  the  old  system,  thus 
concealing  for  awhile  its  organic  impotence.  It  cannot  be  necessary 
to  treat  of  the  varieties  of  a  philosophy  which  has  no  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  the  times.  It  is  notorious  that  it  contemplates  the 
abstract  action  of  the  human  understanding,  in  one  case  through  the 
external  conditions,  and  in  another  through  the  internal ;  and  that 
thus  two  systems,  or  two  modes,  have  arisen,  equally  vicious,  be- 
cause alike  separating  the  two  indispensable  considerations  of  the 
medium  and  the  organism,  the  combination  of  which  furnishes  the 
only  sound  basis  of  biological  speculation  of  any  kind.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  two  errors  represent  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
aspects  of  the  philosophy  of  Europe :  the  Catholic  metaphysics  being 
more  critical,  and  therefore  more  tending  to  the  positive,  and  to  thpi 
consideration  of  the  external  world ;  whereas,  the  Protestant  meta- 
physics, incorporated  with  the  governments,  and  tending  to  the 
theological  state,  must  naturally  take  its  stand  in  Man,  and  proceed 
thence  to  the  study  of  the  universe.  In  England,  however,  the 
school  of  Hobbes  formed  a  memorable  exception  to  this.  This 
transitory  school  represented  by  Locke,  undertook,  under  the  Ba- 
conian instigation,  a  direct  regeneration  of  moral  and  social  study, 
and  began  by  a  radical  criticism,  which  was  therefore  of  an  Aristo- 
telian character,  and  must  be  developed  and  propagated  in  another 
direction. 

Before  I  go  on  to  the  next  phase,  I  ought  to  point  ponticai  phiioso- 
out  that  some  preparation  for  tlie  renovation  of  political  p^y 
philosophy  was  already  made  by  Hobbes  and  Bossuet.  Machiavel 
had  before  made  some  able  partial  attempts  to  connect  the  expla- 
nation of  certain  political  phenomena  with  purely  natural  causes, 
though  he  spoiled  his  work  by  a  thoroughly  vicious  estimate  of  mod- 
ern society,  which  he  could  never  sufficiently  distinguish  from  the 
ancient.  Hobbes's  famous  view  of  primitive  war  and  the  supposed 
reign  of  force  has  been  usually  misunderstood  ;  but,  impartially  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  granted  to  be  a  striking  primitive  view,  statical 
and  dynamical,  of  the  preponderance  of  temporal  influences  among 
permanent  social  conditions,  taken  as  a  whole ;  and  also,  of  the 
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necessarily  martial  condition  of  primitive  society.  This  was  a  souhd 
view  introduced  in  the  midst  of  fantastic  hypotheses  about  the  state 
of  nature  and  the  social  contract;  and  it  was  valuable  accordingly. 
Bossuet's  share  in  the  work  of  preparation  is  more  obvious  and  less 
disputed.  I  have  before  pointed  out  the  value  of  his  historical 
survey,  where,  for  the  first  time,  political  phenomena  are  regarded 
as  subject  to  invariable  laws,  which,  by  rational  treatment,  may  be 
made  to  determine  each  other.  The  theological  principle  which 
prevails  in  this  work  impairs  this  very  enlightened  conception, 
but  can  not  altogether  disguise  its  importance,  nor  intercept  its 
beneficial  influence  on  the  historical  studies  of  the  ensuing  period. 
It  was  the  last  great  inspiration  of  Catholicism  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  much  more  adapted  than  the  negative  philosophy  to  form 
an  estimate  of  human  progress,  which  indeed  the  negative  philoso- 
phy could  not  justly  appreciate  at  all.  The  nature  of  Bossuet's 
great  service  appears  in  its  destination  ;  which  was  to  propose 
systematic  history  as  the  necessary  basis  of  political  education. 

The  third  phase  of  the  period  was,  in  this  case  again, 
Third  phase,     ^^^^^^j  ^  prolougatiou   of  the   second.      The    Scotch 
school  appears  here  favorably  circumstanced  in  regard  to  Morals, 
by  the  speculative  independence  which  it  enjoyed,  both  as  being 
Presbyterian  in  the  midst  of  Anglicanism,  and  as  having  no  sym- 
pathy of  principle  with  either  side  of  the  controversy  on  external 
and  internal  conditions  of  mental  development.     The  value  of  this 
The  Scotch     school  was  solely  in  the  merit  of  its  individual  thinkers, 
s.hooi.  "v^ho  had  no  systematic  connection  with  each  other.    In 

an  intellectual  view,  Hume,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  illustrious 
group,  treated  of  the  theory  of  causation  with  great  originality  and 
boldness,  but  with  the  imperfection  inseparable  from  a  sundering 
of  philosophy  of  science.  He  here  proposed  the  true  character  of 
positive  conceptions ;  and  notwithstanding  its  serious  defects,  this 
work  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  great  step  that  the  human  mind 
has  taken  toward  understanding  the  relative  character  of  sound 
philosophy,  since  the  great  controversy  between  the  Realists  and 
the  Nominalists.  In  this  connection  I  must  point  out  again  the 
able  survey,  by  Adam  Smith,  of  the  history  of  the  sciences,  and  of 
astronomy  particularly,  in  which  he  perhaps  approaches  even  nearer 
than  his  friend  Hume  to  the  true  sense  of  rational  positivity.  It 
gratifies  me  to  record  here  my  special  gratitude  to  these  two  eminent 
thinkers,  whose  influence  was  very  useful  to  my  early  philosophical 
education,  before  I  discovered  the  great  law  which  necessarily 
guided  it  from  that  time  forward. 

Political  phuoso-  Political  philosophy  made  a  great  advance  during  the 
phy.  last  century,  inasmuch  as  social  development  became 

more  and  more  the  express  object  of  historical  treatment.  The 
process  was  defective,  of  course,  from  the  absence  of  all  theory  of 
evolution,  by  which  alone  any  scientific  dignity  can  be  given  to 
works  which,  without  it,  remain  essentially  literary.  One  class  of 
students  were  at  work  whose  labors  have  obtained  too  little  credit, 
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— the  scholars  who  employed  themselves  during  the  second  phase 
as  well  as  the  third  in  elucidating  separate  points  of  history  by 
antiquarian  and  literary  research.  These  labors  are,  in  regard  to 
positive  sociology,  analogous  to  those  which  at  a  former  time  ac- 
cumulated provisional  material  for  the  future  formation  of  chemistry 
and  biology ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  lights  thus  aflbrded 
that  sociology  can  begin  to  rise  out  of  that  preparatory  state  through 
which  every  science  has  passed  on  its  way  to  its  station  in  syste- 
matic positivism. 

The  one  great  conception  which  belongs  to  this  third  j^g^  ^f  Progre*- 
phase  is  that  of  human  progress,  as  an  express  view.  ^'O"- 
It  could  only  arise  from  the  scientific  evolution  as  a  whole ;  for  the 
idea  of  true  progression  could  no  otherwise  be  so  clearly  conveyed 
as  by  the  succession  of  terms  through  an  unquestionable  filiation. 
Pascal,  who  first  expressed  the  philosophical  conception  of  human 
progress  in  the  maxim  which  I  quoted  before,  certainly  derived  it 
from  the  general  history  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  The  inno- 
vation however  could  not  produce  any  eflect  while  only  one  kind  of 
evolution  was  studied ;  for  two  are  required  for  generalization  on 
the  simplest  subjects  of  speculation ;  and  then  a  third  case  is  indis- 
pensable to  confirm  the  prior  comparison.  The  first  condition  was 
fulfilled  through  the  evident  conformity  between  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial progression;  but  no  third  case  was  ready:  for  the  spirit  of 
the  times  caused  a  strange  misjudgment  of  the  merit  of  the  aesthetic 
movement,  which  was  supposed  to  be  retrograde  when  it  was  much 
otherwise.  From  a  comparison  of  modern  with  ancient  Art,  the 
discussion  extended  to  other  social  aspects,  and  the  result  was  that, 
though  the  original  question  remained  doubtful,  the  idea  of  human 
progress,  sustained  by  the  universal  instinct  of  modern  civilization, 
was  established  as  systematically  as  it  could  be  before  the  clearing 
up  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Middle  Ages, — a  difficulty  which 
I  may  hope  to  have  now  removed.  Political  Economy  afforded  an 
indirect  aid  toward  the  close  of  the  period,  by  fixing  general  atten- 
tion on  the  industrial  life  of  modern  society,  and  by  marking  out 
the  temporal  differences  between  our  civilization  and  that  of  the 
ancients,  which  again  favored  a  political  understanding  of  the  inter- 
mediate social  state,  according  to  the  logical  rule  that  a  mean  con- 
dition can  be  judged  of  only  from  a  comparison  of  the  extremes. 
We  have  seen  the  result  in  the  enterprises  of  Turgot,  Condorcet, 
and  Montesquieu,  whose  merits  and  imperfections  I  pointed  out  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  book. 

At  the  close  of  our  review  of  philosophical  progress,  from  its 
origin  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  French  cri- 
sis, we  can  not  but  see  that,  in  the  aggregate,  made  up  as  it  is  of  a 
mass  of  remains,  with  a  few  rare  and  desultory  materials  of  value, 
it  is  a  merely  preliminary  affair,  which  can  issue  only  in  a  direct  in- 
stitution  of  human  regenei-ation.  Though  this  conclusion  has  result- 
ed from  each  of  tlie  several  kinds  of  progress  that  1  have  treated 
of,  its  vast  importance  compels  me  to  educe  it  again  from  their  genei-al 
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approximation,  by  pointing  out  tiie  chasms  which  remain 
fuppiied?®         to  be  tilled,  and  which  are  common  to  and  characteristic 

of  them  all. 
In  each  kind  of  progression,  pursued  without  a  sense  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  whole,  an  instinct  of  specialty  must  prevail,  exalt- 
ing the  spirit  of  detail,  at  the  expense  of  a  moi'e  general  view.     This 

partial  and  desultory  development  was  obviously  the  only 

one  possible  at  a  time  when  all  systematic  views  related 
to  a  system  which  must  pass  away,  and  when  it  was  only  in  such 
special  pursuit  that  the  new  forces  could  manifest  their  character 
and  tendency.  Such  a  course,  however  inevitable,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce the  anti-social  dispositions  proper  to  those  preparatory  pro- 
gressions, out  of  which  the  elements  of  future  combinations  could 
arise  only  very  gradually, — not  having  even  yet  attained  any  real 
association.  This  dispersive  empiricism  did  not  come  to  an  end 
when  its  destination  was  fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  now  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  final  regenei-ation.  It  insists  that  neither  industry, 
nor  art,  nor  science,  nor  philosophy  itself,  requires  or  admits  of  any 
systematic  organization  in  our  modern  social  state ;  so  that  their 
respective  progress,must  be  left,  even  more  than  ever,  to  special  in- 
stinct in  each  case.  Now,  the  most  complete  exposure  of  the  radical 
vice  of  this  conception  will  be  found  in  the  proof  that  each  of  these 
four  kinds  of  progress  has  been  more  and  more  impeded  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  primitive  empiricism. 

With  regard  to  Industry,  first,  by  which  modern  society  is  con- 
stituted,— there  is  no  case  in  which  there  has  been  stronger  opposi- 
tion to  organization, — the  doctrines  of  political  economy  having 
been  constructed  under  metaphysical  and  negative  influences. — We 
have  seen  that  industrial  progression  was  at  first  concentrated  in 
the  towns ;  and  thus  the  main  element,  the  agricultural,  was  left 
so  far  behind  that  it  adhered  more  than  all  others  to  the  ancient 
organization.  We  have  even  seen  that,  where  feudal  repression  was 
insufficient,  the  opposite  course  of  town  and  country  industry  often 
occasioned  direct  collision.  This  is  the  first  case  in  which  we  re- 
cognise the  need  of  a  systematic  action,  bringing  into  a  homogeneous 
state  the  elements  which  must  thus  be  hereafter  combined. — Again, 
if  we  observe  only  town  industry,  we  see  that,  owing  to  the  spread 
of  individualism  and  speciality,  the  moral  development  is  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  material,  though  we  siiould  suppose  that  the  more  Man 
acquires  new  means  of  action,  the  more  moral  control  is  requisite 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  may  not  use  his  new  powers  to  the  injury 
of  himself  or  society.  As  the  whole  industrial  province  lay  outside  of 
religious  regulation,  never  liaving  been  contemplated  in  the  theolo- 
gical scheme,  it  was  tacitly  abandoned  to  the  antagonism  of  private 
interests,  except  that  some  vague  general  maxims  were  preached 
that  there  was  no  power  to  enforce.  Industrial  society  was  thus 
destitute,  from  its  modern  beginning,  of  all  systematic  morality 
which  could  regulate  its  various  common  relations.  Among  tlie  in- 
numerable connections  of  producers  and  consumers,  and  among  the 
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different  industrial  classes,  especially  capitalists  and  laborers,  it 
seems  agreed  tliat  the  spirit  of  recent  emancij)ation  shall  be  preserv- 
ed, unimproved,  —  every  one  seeking-  his  own  interest,  without  any 
consciousness  of  a  public  function :  and  this  is  the  state  of  things 
to  which  the  economists  have  given  their  sanction,  in  dogmo,tic  form, 
—  Again,  the  blind  empiricism  under  which  the  industrial  movement 
has  gone  on  has  raised  up  internal  difficulties  which  can  be  got  rid 
of  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  systematic  management  of  the  industrial 
province.  The  characteristic  of  modern  industry  is  its  improving 
to  the  utmost  every  inorganic  agent,  leaving  to  Man  little  but  the 
intellectual  action  of  directing  the  apparatus.  We  have  seen  how 
the  use  of  machines  followed  naturally  upon  the  personal  emancipa- 
tion of  laborers  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  action  upon  external 
nature,  under  the  guidance  of  science,  must  tend  to  elevate  not  only 
the  condition  but  the  character  of  Man.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
effects  of  the  great  change  when  it  is  completely  wrought  out,  it 
occasions  a  serious  difficulty  meantime  which  must  be  solved  before 
the  industrial  movement  can  fully  benefit  society.  The  hap-hazard 
extension  of  the  use  of  mechanical  agents  is  directly  hostile,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  most  numerous  class : 
and  the  collisions  and  complaints  thence  arising  grow  more  and 
more  serious,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  while  industrial  relations 
are  committed  to  a  mere  physical  antagonism.  I  am  speaking  not 
only  of  the  use  of  machinery,  but  of  every  kind  of  improvement  in 
industrial  processes.  Every  accession  of  the  kind  diminishes  the 
number  of  laborers  required,  and  occasions  more  or  less  disturbance 
in  the  life  of  the  working-classes.  This  mischief  is  a  consequence 
of  the  specializing  practice  hitherto  inherent  in  modern  industry, 
which  has  never  risen  to  any  comprehensiveness  of  view,  or  there- 
fore to  any  such  foresight  as  might  guard  society  from  preventible 
evils,  and  help  it  to  bear  such  as  are  inevitable. 

These  three  kinds  of  evidence  of  the  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
industrial  evolution  concur  in  yielding  a  mournful  closing  observa- 
tion on  the  remarkable  disproportion  between  this  particular  devel- 
opment and  the  corresponding  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
Mankind  on  the  whole.  Mr.  Hallam  has  proved  that  the  wages  of 
labor  are  sensibly  inferior,  in  comparison  witli  the  prices  of  neces- 
saries, to  what  they  were  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries — 
this  state  of  things  being  explained  by  many  influences — such  as  the 
spread  of  immoderate  luxury,  the  increasing  use  of  machinery,  the 
progressive  condensation  of  the  working  class,  etc.  While  the  poor- 
est laborers  obtain  conveniences  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  the 
ancestors  probably  obtained,  in  the  early  phases  of  the  period,  a 
more  complete  satisfaction  of  their  main  physical  wants.  Tho 
nearer  relation  of  the  employed  to  the  employer  must,  in  those 
days,  have  secured  to  the  working  classes  a  higher  moral  existence, 
in  which  their 'rights  and  their  duties  must  have  been  better  under- 
stood and  admitted  than  now,  when  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
selfisimess  which  results  from  a  dispersive  empiricism.     The  mere 
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we  look  into  this  matter,  the  more  we  shall  see  that  all  interests 
concur  in  requiring  that  organization  which  historical  analysis  fore- 
shows. The  speculative  anticipation  of  it  is  no  philosophical  fancy, 
but  rests  on  a  strong  popular  instinct,  which  will  make  itself  lis- 
tened to  wherever  it  shall  find  rational  organs  of  expression.  The 
industrial  evolution  has  been  thus  far  only  preparatory,  introducing 
valuable  elements  of  genuine  and  permanent  order,  and  now  await- 
ing the  reorganization  which  will  perfect  it.  As  for 
In  Art.  j^^^^^  .^  .g  ^^  present  adrift  from  the  old  regime :  it  has 
neither  general  direction  nor  social  destination  ;  it  is  weary  of  the 
idle  reproduction  of  its  negative  function  under  the  third  phase  that 
we  have  surveyed ;  and  it  is  impatiently  awaiting  the  organic  stim- 
ulus which  will  at  once  renew  its  vitality,  and  disclose  its  social  at- 
tributes. Till  then,  it  merely  works  so  far  as  to  keep  its  own  high 
order  of  faculties  from  atrophy  and  oblivion. — I  need  not  point  out 
the  nothingness  into  which  Philosophy  has  fallen,  in  Con- 
1,1  Philosophy,  gequence  of  its  irrational  isolation.  It  requires  a  kind 
of  mental  activity  whose  very  characteristic  is  comprehensiveness ; 
and  it  is  therefore  deteriorated  in  proportion  as  it  is  condemned  to 
separate  specialities  ;  and  particularly  when  the  subject  is  one 
which  is  naturally  inseparable  from  the  general  system  of  human 
knowledge. — We  saw,  in  a  preceding  book,  how  injurious  the  sys- 
tem of  special  pursuit  has  been  in  every  department  of 
iM  bcience.  gciencc.  Wc  saw  that  the  mischief  was  more  obvious 
in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  science,  and,  above  all,  iu 
the  inorganic  province ;  and  that  the  most  perfect  of  the  whole 
range  is  by  no  means  exempt,  as  yet,  from  the  lamentable  influence 
of  isolation  and  special  pursuit.  If  all  the  evils  which  we  now  rec- 
ognise from  this  cause  were  not  fully  developed  at  the  close  of  the 
period  under  notice,  they  were  impending:  and  it  was  therefore 
desirable  to  recall  them  here  to  the  memory  of  my  readers,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  scientific  movement  requires,  like  all  the  rest,  the 
systematic  direction  now  become  essential  to  its  speculative  prog- 
ress and  its  social  influence.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  exhibit 
^ore  in  detail  the  dangers  which  arise  from  the  philosophical  anar- 
v.hy  of  our  time.  As  I  am  now  particularizing  the  chasms  in  our 
science  and  deficiencies  in  our  practice,  I  may  point  out  that,  during 
the  third  phase,  biological  science  was  still  so  immature  that  there 
could  be  no  social  action  of  the  positive  philosophy,  to  which  bio- 
logical preparation  is  more  essential  than  any  other. 

Thus,  then,  we   have   seen  how,  all  over  Western 
Existing  needs.  jj^j.Qpg^  ^^^  ^^^  elcmcnts  of  socicty  were  rising  up  from 

amid  the  dissolution  of  the  old :  and  how  the  dispersive  tendency 
which  was  once  necessary  to  positive  progression  has  of  late  im- 
paired the  spirit  of  comprehensiveness  in  the  advancing  classes, 
while  the  negative  philosophy  destroyed  it  in  the  powers  that  were 
on  the  decline.  We  find  ourselves  therefore  living  at  a  period  of 
confusion,  without  any  general  view  of  the  past,  or  sound  apprecia- 
ti<ju  of  the  future,  to  enlighten  us  for  tlie  crisis  prepared  by  tha 
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•whole  progress  yet  achieved.  We  find  ourselves,  after  half  a  cen- 
tury of  tentative  confusion,  oscillating  between  an  invinciljlo  aver- 
sion to  the  old  system  and  a  vague  impulsion  toward  some  kind  of 
reorganization.  The  next  chapter  will  show  the  fitness  of  the  new 
political  philosophy  to  give  a  wise  systematic  direction  to  this  great 
movement. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


EEVIEW  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  CRISIS.— ASCERTAINMENT  OF  THE 
FINAL  TENDENCY  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY. 

The  two  progressions  which  were  preparing  society  for  its  regen- 
eration had  advanced  at  unequal  rates — the  negative  having  far 
outstripped  the  positive ;  and  thus  the  need  of  reorganization  was 
vehemently  felt  before  the  method  and  the  means  of  effecting  it 
were  disclosed.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  vicious  course 
taken  by  the  revolutionary  movement  to  this  day.  The  explosion 
which  ensued,  lamentable  as  it  was  in  many  ways,  was  inevitable ; 
and,  besides  being  inevitable,  it  was  salutary — inasmuch  as  without 
it  the  caducity  of  the  old  system  could  not  have  been  fully  revealed, 
nor  all  hopes  from  it  have  been  intrepidly  cast  away.  The  crisis 
proclaimed  to  all  advanced  peoples  the  approach  of  the  regenera- 
tion which  had  been  preparing  for  five  centuries ;  and  it  afforded 
the  solemn  experiment  which  was  necessary  to  show  the  powerless- 
ness  of  critical  principles  to  do  anything  but  destroy.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  different  European  nations  for  the  lesson  varied, 
according  as  the  monarchical  and  Catholic,  or  the  aristocratic  and 
Protestant  form  of  power  was  established.  We  have  seen  that  the 
former  was  the  more  favorable  to  the  decay  of  the  old  system  and 
the  construction  of  the  new ;  and  for  various  reasons,  France  was 
evidently  the  country  to  take  the  lead.  The  humiliation  of  the 
aristocracy  had  more  radically  destroyed  the  old  regime:  the  peo- 
ple had  passed  at  once  from  Catholicism  to  free  thought,  thus  esca- 
ping the  dangerous  inertia  of  Protestantism  :  industrial  activity  was 
more  distinct  and  elevated,  though  less  developed  than  in  England, 
from  its  great  independence  of  the  aristocracy  :  in  Art,  France  first  rev- 
the  French  were  in  advance  of  the  English,  though  far  oiutionized. 
behind  the  Italians ;  in  science,  they  were  foremost ;  and  even  in 
philosophy  they  were  more  thoroughly  freed  than  others  from  tha 
old  system,  and  nearer  to  a  rational  philosophy,  exempt  from  Eng- 
lish empiricism  and  German  mysticism.  Thus,  on  both  positive 
and  negative  grounds,  France  was  clearly  destined  to  lead  the  final 
revolutionary  movement.  Not  the  less  for  this  were  all  the  other 
nations  interested  and  implicated  in  her  movement — as  in  former 
cases  when  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and  England  had  in  turn  been 
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foremost :  and  the  deep  and  general  sympathy  felt  in  all  those  coun- 
tries on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  lasting  through 
the  terrible  extravagances  which  ensued,  showed  that  there  was  a 
true  universality  in  the  movement. 
Precursory  ^^^  couvulslon  had  iudccd  been  clearly  foreseen  by 
events.  eminent  thinkers  for  above  a  century,  and  had  been 

emphatically  announced  by  three  events,  unequal  in  importance, 
but  alike  signiiicant  in  this  relation ; — first,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  proved  the  decrepitude  of  the  system 
which  thus  destroyed  the  only  agency  that  could  retard  its  decay ; 
next,  by  the  great  reformatory  enterprise  of  Turgot,  the  failure  of 
which  disclosed  the  necessity  of  deeper  and  wider  reforms ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  American  revolution,  which  elicited  the  real  ex- 
pectation of  the  French  nation,  and  therefore  its  needs.  That  rev- 
olution was  regarded  as  a  crisis  in  which  tlie  whole  civilized  world 
had  a  direct  interest:  and  when  it  is  said  that  France  gained  much 
by  that  event,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  benefit  to  her  was 
simply  in  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  manifestation  of  her 
impulses  and  tendencies  ;  and  that  she  gave  more  than  she  received 
by  planting  down  among  a  people  benumbed  by  Protestantism,  the 
germs  of  a  future  philosophical  emancipation. — While  all  indica- 
tions thus  pointed  to  a  regeneration,  there  was  no  doctrine  by 
which  to  effect  it.  All  negative  doctrine  and  action  could  be  no 
more  than  a  preparation  for  it ;  and  yet  a  negative  doctrine  was  all 
that  then  existed.  From  the  attempt  to  render  it  organic,  nothing 
ensued  but  a  distribution,  or  limitation,  or  displacement  of  the  old 
authorities,  such  as  merely  impeded  action  by  supposing  tliat  re- 
strictions could  solve  political  difficulties  as  they  arose.  Then  was 
the  season  of  constitution-making,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before, 
— the  application  of  metaphysical  principles,  which  fully  exposed 
their  organic  helplessness.  Then  was  the  triumph  of  the  meta- 
physicians and  legists,  the  degenerate  successors  of  the  doctors  and 
judges,  and  the  inadequate  managers  of  society,  of  whose  mis- 
chievous intervention  I  have  also  spoken  before.  Thus  we  see 
what  was  the  necessary  direction  of  the  revolutionary  crisis,  its 
principal  seat,  and  its  special  agents.  We  must  now  examine  its 
course ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  divide  it  into  its  two  distinct  stages. 
At  the  outset  there  was  naturally  some  hope  of  pre- 
The'consrituent  scrvlug,  uudcr  souic  form,  more  or  less  of  the  old  sys- 
Assembiy.  ^^^^  rcduccd  to  its  principles,  and  purified  from  its 

abuses.  This  was  a  low  state  of  things,  involving  a  confusion  of 
moral  and  political  authority,  and  of  things  permanent  with  things 
temporary ;  so  that  the  provisional  position  was  mistaken  for  a 
definitive  one.  The  first  effort  of  the  French  Revolution  could  be 
no  other  than  a  rising  of  the  popular  against  the  royal  power,  as 
iiU  the  elements  of  the  old  system  were  concentrated  in  royalty ; 
yet  the  abolition  of  royalty  was  not  contemplated,  but  a  constitu- 
tional union  of  the  monarchical  principle  with  popular  ascendency  ; 
•  and  again,  of  the  Catli(jlic  constitution  with  philosopliical  omanci- 
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pation.     There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  speculations  so  desultory, 
nor  to  point  out  that  they  arose  from  a  desire  to  iniitatc  England, 
which  affords  too  exceptional  a  case  to  admit  of  imitation.     It  was 
supposed  that  because  the  negative  course  of  the  one  country  had 
answered  to  that  of  the  other,  that  England  had  humbled  one  of 
the  temporal  elements  and  France  the  other,  they  might,  by  joining 
forces,  destroy  the  old  system  altogether.     It  was  for  this  reason 
that  French  reformers  turned  to  England  for  a  pattern  for  their 
new  work ;  and  again,  that  the  French  method  is  now  in  favor  in 
the  English  revolutionary  school ;    each  having  the  qualities  that 
are  wanting  in  the  other.     But  there  is,  as  I  showed  before,  no  true 
equivalence  in  those  qualities  ;  and,  if  the  imitation  could  have  been 
carried  out,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  French  movement 
was  directed  against  exactly  that  political  element  which  gives  its 
special  character  to  the  English  movement,  and  which  prevents  its 
transplantation  to  any  other  soil.     It  is  a  mistake  to  trace  back  the 
political  constitution  of  England  to  the  old  Saxon  forests,  and  to 
suppose  that  it  depends  on  the  fanciful  balance  of  powers.     It  was 
determined,  like  every  other  institution,  by  the  corresponding  so- 
cial state ;  and  if  this  were  thoroughly  analyzed,  the  relations  of 
the  English  polity  would  be  found  very  different  from  what  is 
usually  supposed.     The  most  analogous  political  case  is,  in  fact, 
that  of  Venice,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  tendency 
to  aristocratic  rule  is  the  ground  of  resemblance.     The  differences 
are,  that  the  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic  power  was  more 
complete  in  Venice, — that  the  independence  of  Venice  must  disap- 
pear under  the  decline  of  its  special  government,  whereas  that  of 
England  may  remain  uninjured  by  any  dislocation  of  her  provis- 
ional constitution, — that  English  Protestantism    secures  the   sulj- 
ordination  of  the  spiritual  power  much  more  effectually  than  tlie 
kind  of  Catholicism  proper  to  Venice,  and  is  therefore  favorable  to 
the  prolongation  of  aristocratic  power ;  and  again,  that  the  insu- 
lar position  of  England,  and  her  consequent  national  self-engross- 
ment, connect  the  interests  of  all  classes  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
polity,  by  which  the  aristocracy  are  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  the  com- 
mon welfare.    A  similar  tendency  was  apparent  in  Venice,  but  with 
less  strength  and  permanence.     It  is  clear  that  the  continuance  of 
the  English  polity  is  due,  not  to  any  supposed  balance  of  constitu- 
tional powers,  but  to  the  natural  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic 
element,  and  to  the  union  of  conditions  which  are  all  indispensable, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  combination  in  any  other  case.     We  thus 
see  how  irrational  were  the  speculations  which  led  the  leaders  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  to  propose,  as  the  aim  of   the  French 
Revolution,  a  mere  imitation  of  a  system  as  contradictory  to  the 
whole  of  their  past  history  as  repugnant  to  the  instincts  arising 
from   the   actual  social   state ;    yet  the  imitation  was   meditated 
and  attempted  in  all  leading  particulars,  and,  of  course,  with  thor- 
ough failure  ; — a  failure  which  exhibits  the  most  striking  contrast 
on  record  of  the  eternity  of  speculative  hopes  and  the  fragility  of 
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actual  creations.  When  the  second  period  of  the  Rev 
The°NadoMi'  olutlon  was  entered  upon,  the  National  Convention  dis- 
convention.  cai'dcd  the  political  fictions  on  which  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  acted,  and  considered  the  abolition  of  royalty  an  in- 
dispensable introduction  to  social  regeneration.  In  the  concen- 
trated form  of  royalty  then  existing,  any  adhesion  to  it  involved 
the  restoration  of  the  old  elements  which  had  supported  it.  Roy- 
alty was  the  last  remnant  of  the  system  of  Caste,  the  decay  of 
wliich  we  have  traced  from  the  time  that  Catholicism  broke  it  up, 
and  left  only  hereditary  monarchy  to  represent  it.  Already  doomed 
by  that  isolation,  hereditary  monarchy  could  not  but  sufter  serious 
injury  by  the  excessive  concentration  of  functions  and  prerogatives, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  which  obscured  its  view  of  its  domain,  and 
tempted  it  to  devolve  its  chief  powers  on  ministers  who  became 
less  and  less  dependent.  Again,  the  growing  enlightenment  of 
mankind  in  social  matters  made  the  art  of  ruling  less  and  less  one 
which  might  be  learned  in  the  hereditary  way, — by  domestic  imita- 
tion ;  and  the  systematic  training  requisite  for  it  was  open  to  capa- 
city, full  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  royal  birth,  which  before 
had  naturally  monopolized  it. 

The  abolition  of  royalty  was  presently  followed  by  that  of  what- 
ever might  interfere  with  a  renovation  of  the  social  system.  The 
first  instance  that  presents  itself  is  the  audacious  legal  suppression 
of  Christianity,  which  proved  at  once  the  decrepitude  of  a  system 
that  had  become  alien  to  modern  existence,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
new  spiritual  function  for  the  guidance  of  the  regeneration.  The 
minor  acts  of  the  same  kind  were  the  destruction  of  all  former  cor- 
porate bodies,  which  is  to  commonly  attributed  to  a  dislike  to  all 
aggregation,  but  which  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  a  dim  sense  that 
there  was  a  retrograde  character  about  all  such  bodies,  their  provis- 
ional office  being  by  this  time  fulfilled.  I  think  this  applies  even 
to  the  suppression  of  learned  societies,  not  excepting  the  Academy 
itself,  the  only  one  deserving  of  serious  regret ;  and  before  this 
time  its  influence  had  become,  on  the  whole,  more  injurious  than 
favorable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  at  this  day.  It 
should  be  remembered  tliat  the  Assembly,  largely  composed  of 
legists,  suppressed  the  law  corporations  with  others :  and  that  it 
showed  its  solicitude  for  the  encouragement  of  real  science  by 
establishing  various  foundations,  and  especially  by  that  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  which  was  of  a  far  higher  order  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  These  are  proofs  of  disinterestedness  and  of  fore- 
cast in  regard  to  social  needs  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 
.„.        „ ,  A  practical  character  of  universality  was  given  to 

.Mhance  of  foes.  t'  _  n    -r^  r-i 

the  Revolution  by  the  alliance  ot  liiuropean  Crovern- 
ments  to  put  it  down.  During  the  second  phase  of  social  progress 
the  powers  of  Europe  had  allowed  Charles  I.  to  fiiU  without  any 
serious  effort  on  his  behalf ;  but  they  were  now  abundantly  ready 
to  go  forth  against  a  revolution  of  which  tlie  French  outbreak  was 
evidently  only  the  beginning.     Even  the  English  oligarchy,  which 
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•had  no  great  apparent  interest  in  the  preservation  of  monarchies, 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  coalition,  which  was  to  make  a 
last  stand  for  the  preservation  of  the  theological  and  military  sys- 
tem. This  attack  was  favorable  to  the  Revolution  in  its  second 
period,  by  compelling  France  to  proclaim  the  universality  of  her 
cause,  and  by  calling  out  an  agreement  of  sentiment,  and  even  of 
political  views,  such  as  was  required  for  the  success  of  the  noblest 
national  defence  tliat  history  will  ever  have  to  exhibit.  It  was  this 
also  wliich  sustained  the  moral  energy  and  mental  rectitude  which 
will  always  place  the  National  Convention  far  above  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  in  the  estimate  of  posterity,  notwithstanding  the 
vices  inherent  in  both  their  doctrine  and  their  situation.  They 
wonderfully  soon  escaped  from  metaphysical  toils,  respectfully  ad- 
journed a  useless  constitution,  and  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  rev- 
olutionary government,  ])roperly  so  called,  regarding  it  as  the  pro- 
visional resource  which  the  times  required.  Putting  away  the 
ambition  of  founding  eternal  institutions  which  could  have  no 
genuine  basis,  they  went  to  work  to  organize  provisionally  a  tem- 
poral dictatorship  equivalent  to  that  gradually  wrought  out  by 
Louis  XI.  and  Richelieu,  but  much  more  responsive  to  the  spirit  of 
the  time  and  the  end  proposed.  Based  on  popular  power,  declara- 
tory of  the  end  proposed,  animating  to  the  social  affections  and  to 
popular  self-respect,  and  favorable  to  the  most  general  and  there- 
fore the  deepest  and  highest  social  interests,  this  political  action  of 
the  Convention,  supported  and  recompensed  by  sublime  and  touch- 
ing devotedness,  and  elevating  the  moral  temper  of  a  people  whom 
successive  governments  have  seduced  into  abject  selfishness,  has 
left  ineffaceable  impressions  and  deep  regrets  in  the  mind  of  France, 
which  can  never  be  softened  but  by  the  permanent  satisfaction  of 
the  corresponding  instinct.  The  more  this  great  crisis  is  studied, 
the  more  evident  it  is  that  its  noble  qualities  are  ascribable  to  the 
political  and  moral  worth  of  its  chief  directors,  and  of  the  people 
who  supported  it  so  devotedly ;  while  the  serious  errors  which  at- 
tended it  were  inseparable  from  the  vicious  philosophy  with  which 
it  was  implicated.  That  philosophy,  by  its  very  nature,  repre- 
sented society  to  be  wholly  unconnected  with  past  events  and 
their  changes,  destitute  of  rational  instigation,  and  indefinitely  de- 
livered over  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  legislator.  It  passed 
over  all  the  intervening  centuries  to  select  a  retrograde  and  con- 
tradictory type  in  the  ancient  form  of  civilization,  and  then,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  exasperating  circumstances,  appealed  to  the  pas- 
sions to  fulfil  the  offices  of  the  reason.  Such  was  the  system  under 
which  the  political  conceptions  of  the  time  must  be  formed,  if 
formed  at  all ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  action  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  that  day  will  for  ever  excite  the  admiration  of  philosophers 
on  behalf  of  the  noble  results  that  were  produced,  and  their  indul- 
gence for  such  extravagances  as  were  worthy  of  reprobation. 

The  proper  close  of  that  provisional  polity  would  have  been  when 
l^'rance  was  sufficient! v  secured  airainst  forei'<>n  invasion  :  but  tho 
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irritations  of  the  time,  and  the  vices  of  the  negative  philosophy 
caused  its  protraction,  under  an  increasing  intensity  ;  and  hence  the 
horrible  vagaries  by  which  the  period  is  too  exclusively  remembered. 
Now  appeared  the  difference  between  the  schools  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  which  had  co-operated  during  the  great  revolutionary 
crisis.  The  school  of  Voltaire,  progressive  in  its  way,  regarded 
the  republican  dictatorship  as  an  indispensable  transition  stage, 
which  it  took  the  chief  credit  of  having  instituted,  and  always  sup- 
posed the  philosophy  which  directed  it  to  the  merely  negative  : 
whereas,  the  school  of  Rousseau,  retrograde  in  its  way,  took  the 
doctrine  for  the  basis  of  a  direct  reorganization,  which  it  desired 
to  substitute  for  the  exceptional  system.  The  one  showed  a  genuine 
though  confused  sense  of  the  conditions  of  modern  civilization, 
while  the  other  was  bent  on  an  imitation  of  ancient  society.  The 
latter  school  prevailed,  when  it  became  a  practical  question  what 
the  philosophy  could  do  in  the  way  of  organization ;  and  when  the 
political  school  had  the  field  to  itself,  and  proceeded  to  action,  it 
proved  how  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  disguised  as  antique  civ- 
ilization, was  absolutely  hostile  to  the  essential  elements  of  modern 
civilization.  When  the  negative  progression  was  used  for  organic 
purposes,  it  turned  against  the  positive  progression,  injuring  the 
scientific  and  gesthetic  evolutions,  and  threatening  the  total  disor- 
ganization of  the  industrial,  by  destroying  the  subordination  of  tlie 
working-classes  to  their  industrial  leaders,  and  calling  the  incapable 
multitude  to  assist  directly  in  the  work  of  government. 

Thus  we  see  what  the  course  really  was,  as  a  whole,  which  is 
usually  rendered  unintelligible  by  attempts  to  ignore  one  or  another 
of  its  parts.  The  republican  period  proposed  a  substantive  political 
plan,  in  a  much  more  complete  and  energetic  way  than  its  constitu- 
tional predecessor  had  done;  and  that  programme,  which  abides  in 
all  memories,  will  indicate,  till  the  day  of  realization  arrives,  tho 
final  destination  of  the  crisis,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
periment, through  the  effects  of  the  means.  All  criticism  and 
reproach  about  the  failure  can  attach  only  to  the  instruments  which 
caused  it,  and  can  never  gainsay  the  fundamental  need  of  reor- 
ganization, which  was  as  keenly  felt  by  the  masses  then  as  at  this 
day.  There  can  not  be  a  stronger  confirmation  of  this  than  the  re- 
markable slowness  of  a  retrograde  movement  which  was  instinctively 
felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the  popular  state  of  mind,  and  which 
found  it  necessary  to  make  long  and  irksome  political  circuits  to 
restore,  under  an  imperial  disguise,  a  monarchy  which  a  single 
shock  had  sufficed  to  overthrow:  if  indeed  we  can  speak  of  royalty 
as  having  been  re-established  at  all,  while  it  could  not  pass  peace- 
ably from  kings  to  their  natural  successors,  and  had  virtually  lost 
the  hereditary  quality  which  distinguishes  genuine  royalty  from 
dictatorship. 
coi.j^t  tutioiiai  When  the  rule  of  the  Convention  was  over,  the  retro- 
Mt-mpt.  grade  action  made  itself  felt  first  by  reverting  to  the 

last  preceding  step,  —  the  constitutional  notion.     It  attempted  a 
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blind  imitation  of  the  Entrlisli,  by  parcelling  out  and  l)alancing  the 
fractional  parts  of  tlie  teni])oral  power,  as  if  any  stal)ility  was  really 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  political  anomaly  so  imported.  The  party 
which  intended  to  be  progressive  was  carrying  forward  the  negative 
movement,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  most  elementary  institutions  of 
society.  Both  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  society  w^as  entire- 
ly at  their  disposal,  unconnected  with  the  past,  and  impelled  by  no 
inherent  instigation  ;  and  they  agreed  in  subjecting  moral  regene- 
ration to  legislative  rules ; — much  as  they  continue  to  do  at  this 
day.  Such  political  fluctuation,  endangering  order,  and  doing 
nothing  for  progress,  could  have  no  other  issue  than  in  Monarchy. 
This  last  test  was  necessary  to  prove  what  kind  of  order  was  really- 
compatible  with  complete  retrogradation  ;  a  point  which  could  never 
be  settled  but  by  experiment.  The  issue  was  hastened  by  the 
growth  of  the  military  power, — the  revolutionary  war  having  ceased 
to  be  defensive,  and  become  eminently  offensive,  under  the  specious 
temptation  of  propagating  the  movement.  While  the  army  remained 
at  home  under  civic  influences,  the  preponderance  of  Mnitary  afcen- 
the  civil  over  the  military  power  had  been  more  con-  '''•'"  y 
spicuous  than  in  any  known  case  of  military  activity ;  but  when  the 
army  was  in  remote  places,  uninformed  of  national  affairs,  it  assumed 
a  new  independence  and  consistency,  became  compacted  with  its 
leaders,  and  less  and  less  civic  in  its  temper  as  it  was  needed  for. 
the  repression  of  the  barren  social  agitation  of  the  time.  A  military 
dictatorship  w^as  the  unavoidable  consequence ;  and  whether  its 
tendency  should  be  progressive  or  retrograde  depended,  more  than 
in  any  other  case  on  record,  on  the  personal  disposition  of  that  one 
of  the  great  revolutionary  generals  who  should  assume  the  post. 
The  great  Hoche  seemed  at  first  to  be  happily  destined  for  it ;  but 
by  a  fatality  to  be  eternally  deplored,  the  honor  fell  upon  a  man 
who  was  almost  a  foreigner  in  France,  brought  up  amidst  Napoieon  Bona 
a  backward  civilization,  and  remarkably  and  supersti-  p"^^*'- 
tiously  adoring  the  ancient  social  hierarchy;  at  the  same  time  that 
his  enormous  ambition  was  no  sign,  notwithstanding  his  prodigious 
charlatanism,  of  any  eminent  mental  superiority,  except  a  genius  lor 
war,  much  more  connected,  in  our  times,  with  moral  energy  than 
with  intellectual  vigor.  The  whole  nature  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  incompatible  with  political  ability  ;  with  any  conception  of 
social  progression ;  with  the  mere  idea  of  an  irrevocable  extinction 
of  the  old  theological  and  military  system,  outside  of  which  he  could 
conceive  of  nothing,  and  whose  spirit  and  conditions  he  yet  failed 
to  understand:  as  he  showed  by  many  serious  inconsistencies  in  the 
general  course  of  his  retrograde  policy,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
llie  religious  restoration,  in  which  he  followed  the  tendencies  of  the 
populace  of  kings. 

The  continuous  development  of  military  activity  was  the  foun 
dation,  necessary  at  any  cost,  of  this  disastrous  domination.     To 
get  up  for  awhile  a  system  thoroughly  repugnant  to  social  conditions^ 
it  was  necessary  to  enlist  and  humor,  by  perpetual  stimulation,  all 
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the  general  vices  of  mankind,  and  all  the -special  imperfections  of 
the  national  character ;  and  above  all,  an  excessive  vanity,  which, 
instead  of  being  carefully  regulated  by  wise  opposition,  was  directly 
excited  to  something  like  madness,  by  means  derived,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  system,  from  the  most  discredited  customs  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  Nothing  but  active  warfare  could  have  intercepted  the 
effect  of  the  ridicule  which  could  not  but  be  excited  by  attempts  so 
ill-suited  to  the  age  as  Bonaparte's  restoration  of  a  nobility  and  a 
priesthood.  In  no  other  way  could  France  have  been  oppressed  so 
long  and  so  shamefully.  In  no  other  way  could  the  army  have  been 
seduced  into  forgetfulness  of  its  patriotism,  and  tyranny  toward  the 
citizens,  who  must  henceforth  console  themselves  under  oppression 
and  misery  with  the  childish  satisfaction  of  seeing  tlie  French  empire 
■extend  from  Hamburg  to  Rome.  The  Convention  had  raised  the 
people  to  a  true  sense  of  brotherhood  through  the  medium  of  self- 
respect,  equally  fostered  in  all :  Bonaparte  perverted  the  sentiment 
into  an  immorality  by  offering,  as  a  reward  for  popular  co-operation, 
the  oppression  and  pillage  of  Europe.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  this  desolate  period,  except  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  from  it 
such  dearly-bought  political  instruction  as  it  may  yield.  The  first 
lesson  is,  that  there  is  no  security  against  fatal  political  versatility 
but  genuine  political  doctrine.  The  retrograde  policy  of  Bonaparte 
would  have  had  neither  allies  nor  support,  if  the  people  had  been 
saved  from  the  experience  of  the  last  part  of  the  revolutionary  cri- 
sis, and  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a  negative  philosophy, 
which  left  them  open  to  the  temptation  of  return  to  a  system  which 
their  strong  repugnance  had  so  lately  overthrown.  The  second 
lesson  is  of  the  necessity  of  active  and  permanent  warfare  as  the 
foundation  of  a  retrograde  system,  which  could  in  no  other  way 
obtain  any  temporary  consistence :  and  this  condemns  as  chimerical 
and  disturbing  a  policy  which  depends  on  a  condition  incompatible 
with  modern  civilization  as  a  whole.  It  is  true,  the  revolutionary 
warfare  was  defended  as  the  necessary  means  of  propagating  revo- 
lutionary benefits:  but  the  result  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  sophism. 
The  propagation  was  of  oppression  and  pillage,  for  the  sake  of 
enthroning  a  foreign  family :  and  the  action  upon  other  nations  was 
very  unlike  that  proposed  by  the  first  sincere  soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution': wliile,  in  Paris,  the  leaders  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
were  ignominiously  beguiling  their  characteristic  activity  with  tha 
rivalries  of  actors  and  versifiers,  Cadiz,  Berlin,  and  even  Vienna, 
were  echoing  with  patriotic  songs  and  acclamations,  —  generous 
national  insurrections  having  once  more  bound  together  the  peoples 
and  their  rulers,  and  popular  rights  and  regenerative  action  being 
covered  with  disgrace  as  deep  as  the  silence  in  which  the  revolu- 
tionary hymns  of  France  were  buried.  France  was  then  subjected 
to  a  dislike  and  fear  which  have  never  since  ceased  to  injure  her 
name,  and  the  cause  which  is  bound  up  with  it. 

This  system,  founded  on  war,  fell  by  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  war,  when  the  resistance  had  become  popular  and  the  attack 
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degpotic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  impartial  mind  that  the 
fall  of  Bonaparte  was  very  welcome  to  the  French  nation  in  general, 
which,  besides  its  sufiferings  from  oppression  and  poverty,  was 
weary  of  a  state  of  perpetual  fear  of  the  only  alternative, — the  hu- 
miliation of  its  arms  or  the  defeat  of  its  dearest  principles.  The 
only  cause  of  regret  is  that  the  nation  did  not  anticipate  the  catas- 
trophe by  popular  insurrection  against  retrograde  tyranny,  before 
its  country  underwent  the  disgrace  of  invasion.  The  humiliating 
form  of  the  overthrow  is  the  only  pretence  on  which  the  national 
glory  can  be  connected  with  the  memory  of  the  man  who,  more  injuri- 
ous to  human  kind  than  any  other  personage  in  history,  was  always 
and  peculiarly  the  worst  enemy  of  a  revolution  of  which  he  is  some- 
times absurdly  supposed  to  be  the  chief  representative.  The 
monarchical  spirit  which  he  had  striven  to  restore,  and  Restoration  of 
the  political  habits  formed  under  his  influence  facili-  ^^"^  B.mrbons. 
tated  the  return,  when  he  fell,  of  the  natural  heirs  of  the  French 
throne.  They  were  received  without  confidence,  without  fear,  and 
with  some  hopes  from  the  discipline  they  had  undergone  which 
were  not  fulfilled.  The  people  supposed  they  must  see,  as  all 
France  did,  the  connection  between  conquest  and  retrogradation, 
and  that  both  were  detested  :  and  the  Bourbons  supposed  that  tlie 
people,  having  allowed  their  restoration,  were  favorable  to  their 
ideas  of  sovereignty.  The  people  would  have  left  royalty  to  such 
fate  as  might  huve  ensued  from  domestic  dissensions,  if  the  disas- 
trous episodical  return  of  Bonaparte  had  not  once  more  united  all 
Europe  against  France,  and  deferred  for  fifteen  years,  at  a  heavy 
cost,  a  substitution  of  rulers  which  had  clearly  become  inevitable. 

Once  more  constitutional  discussions  abounded,  and  a  third  at- 
tempt was  made  to  imitate  the  English  parliamentary  system, — 
the  remains  of  the  imperial  system  seeming  likely  to  answer  for  the 
aristocratic  element.  The  people,  however,  had  long  been  dis- 
heartened about  social  regeneration,  and  were  bent  on  profiting  by 
the  state  of  peace  for  the  furtherance  of  industrial  interests  :  and, 
for  a  want  of  sound  theory,  the  new  experiment,  more  durable, 
'more  peaceable,  and  therefore  more  decisive  than  any  former  one, 
soon  disclosed  the  anti-historical  and  anti-national  character  of  the 
enterprise,  and  its  total  disagreement  with  the  social  environment. 
In  England,  the  royal  power  was  a  great  sinecure  granted  to  the 
nominal  head  of  the  British  oligarchy,  with  the  name  of  hereditary 
sovereignty,  but  with  little  more  real  power  than  that  of  the  Doges 
of  Venice.  This  was  not  the  French  notion  of  monarchy  ;  but  any 
attempt  to  imitate  it  in  France,  could  lead  to  nothing  but  a  neutrali- 
zing of  royalty ;  and  the  more  decisively  in  this  case,  because,  under 
the  new  forms,  the  adhesion  of  the  sovereign  was  made  specially 
voluntary.  This  is  the  juncture  to  which,  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  transition,  we  must  refer  the  direct  dissolution  of  the  great 
temporal  dictatorship  in  which  the  whole  movement  of  decomposi- 
tion liad  been  concentrated,  from  the  time  when  Louis  XI.  wrouaht 
at  it,  and  Richelieu  completed  it.     The  form  of  dissolution  now  was 
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— opposition  between  the  central  and  local  powers, — between  im- 
perfect royalty  and  the  partial  action  of  a  popular  assembly  ;  under 
which  all  unity  of  direction  disappeared,  and  each  party  sought  a 
preponderance  which  was  impossible  to  either.  Bonaparte  himself 
would  have  had  to  encounter  a  similar  liability,  sooner  or  later. 
The  ministerial  power  also  testified  by  its  growth  to  the  restriction 
of  royalty.  It  had  been,  under  the  second  modern  phase,  an  op- 
tional emanation  of  power :  it  was  now  an  established  substitution, 
tending  more  and  more  to  independence.  This  sort  of  spontaneous 
abdication  helped  the  political  dispersion,  which  seemed  to  be  there- 
by erected  into  an  irrevocable  principle.  The  two  politics  were 
now  in  something  like  the  same  position  that  they  were  in  before 
the  revolution  ;  only  that  the  progressive  school  had  avowed  their 
end  and  proved  the  insufficiency  of  their  means  :  and  the  retrograde 
party  understood  rather  better  the  conditions  of  the  regime  it  de- 
sired to  restore.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  stationary  school  to  in- 
tervene, borrowing  from  each  of  the  others  the  principle  which  can 
only  neutralize  each  other ;  as,  for  instance  and  especially,  when  it 
sought  to  reconcile  the  legal  supremacy  of  Catholicism  with  real 
religious  liberty.  I  have  shown  before  what  are  the  moral  and 
political  consequences  of  such  an  intervention.  As  soon  as  the 
Fall  ..fthp  Bour-  bopclcss  roactiou  appeared  to  threaten  the  revolutionary 
bons.  movement,  it  fell  by  a  single  shock ;  an  event  which 

might  convince  doubters  that  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  was  owing  to 
something  more  than  the  desire  for  peace, — to  the  aversion  inspired 
by  his  tyrannical  retrogression.  It  was  now  clear  that  order  and 
peace  would  not  satisfy  the  nation,  which  must  have  progress  also. 
The  great  characteristic  of  the  policy  which  succeeded  the  Hight 
of  the  elder  Bourbons  was  its  implicit  voluntary  renunciation  of  reg- 
ular intellectual  and  moral  government,  in  any  form.  Having  be- 
come directly  material,  the  policy  held  itself  aloof  from  doctrines 
and  sentiments,  and  concerned  itself  only  with  interest,  properly 
so  called.  This  was  owing,  not  only  to  disgust  and  perplexity 
amidst  the  chaos  of  conceptions,  but  to  the  increasing 
The  next  reign,  ^igg^^^i^^y  of  maintaining  material  order  in  the  midst  of 
mental  and  moral  anarcliy ;  a  difficulty  which  left  no  leisure  or  lib- 
erty to  government  to  think  of  anything  beyond  the  immediate  em- 
barrassment, or  to  provide  for  anything  higlier  than  its  own  exist- 
ence. This  was  the  complete  political  fulfilment  of  the  negative 
philosophy,  all  functions  of  government  being  simply  repressive, 
unconnected  with  any  idea  of  guidance,  and  leaving  all  active  pur- 
suit of  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  to  private  co-operation. 
A  system  of  organized  corruption  was  the  necessary  consequence, 
as  the  whole  structure  must  otherwise  be  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  at 
any  moment,  under  the  attacks  of  uncontrolled  ambition.  Hence 
the  perpetual  increase  of  public  expenditure,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  a  system  boasted  of  for  its  economy. — While  closing 
my  elucidation  of  the  decay  of  the  great  temi)oral  dictatorship,  I 
musl  just  observe  on  the  novelty  of  the  situation  of  a  central  {)()\ver 
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to  which  we  may  hardly  apply  the  term  royal,  as  all  monarchical 
associations  had  vanished  with  the  political  faith  that  sanctioned 
them,  and  whose  hereditary  transmission  appears  extremely  improb- 
able,* considering  the  course  of  events  for  half  a  century  past,  and 
the  impossibility  that  the  function  should  ever  degenerate  into  tlie 
mere  sinecure  that  it  is  in  England  ;  a  condition  which  requires  that 
genuine  personal  capacity  which  rarely  descends  from  father  to  son. 
Meantime  the  encroachments  of  the  legislature  on  the  so-called 
royal  power, — the  forcing  of  its  organs  upon  it,  without  liberty  of 
choice,  so  that  the  action  of  government  is  in  reality  transferred  to 
any  one  who  may  for  the  moment  be  in  a  position  of  parliamentary 
ascendency, — the  independence  of  the  ministers  who  might  pres- 
ently determine  the  abstraction  of  the  royal  element  altogether, — 
these  dangers  would  render  the  royal  function  a  totally  impractica- 
ble one  if  it  were  not  administered  with  personal  ability,  confined 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  so  vigilant  and  concentra- 
ted as  to  have  the  advantage  over  the  desultory  and  contradictory 
ambition  of  men  who  are  appeased  by  new  distributions  of  power 
and  frequent  personal  changes.  In  this  provisional  state  of  affairs, 
when  the  official  system  declines  the  spiritual  reorganization  for 
which  it  feels  its  own  unfitness,  the  intellectual  and  moral  authority 
falls  into  the  hands  of  anybody  who  will  accept  it,  without  any 
security  of  personal  aptitude  in  regard  to  the  most  important  and 
difficult  problems  that  have  ever  engaged  or  can  engage  human 
thought :  hence  the  reign  of  journalism,  in  the  hands  of  literary 
men  and  lawyers,  and  the  hopeless  anarchy  which  some  of  them 
propose  and  all  of  them,  in  their  collective  capacity,  illustrate.  The 
power  actually  possessed  by  this  illegal  social  authority  appears  to 
me  a  kind  of  imperfect  recognition  of  the  proper  priority  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  regeneration  over  mere  political  experiment, 
the  efficacy  of  which  is  wholly  exhausted  as  long  as  it  is  separated 
from  the  philosophical  guidance  of  the  higher  renovating  agency. 

The  actual  results  of  this  last  period  consist  of  the  Extension  of  the 
extension  of  the  crisis  to  the  whole  of  the  great  European  movement. 
community,  of  which  France  is  merely  the  vanguard.  The  germs 
of  progress  could  not  but  be  checked  everywhere  while  it  appeared 
that  they  failed  in  France ;  and  the  propagation  of  the  movement 
was  resumed  only  when  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  France  was  made 
apparent.  The  imitation  of  the  English  type  was  never  carried  very 
far ;  for  Catholic  nations  observed  its  effect  in  France  ;  and  even  in 
Germany,  where  the  aristocratic  element  is  least  reduced,  no  sub 
stantial  experiment  was  tried,  while  the  spectacle  was  before  the 
world  of  the  revolutionary  excitement  penetrating  the  British  organ- 
ization itself.  There  was  no  encouragement  to  transplant  a  systeru 
whose  type  was  attacked  at  home.  The  negative  doctrine  presided 
over  political  movement  everywhere  ;  but  it  was  nowhere  so  put  to 
the  trial  as  in  France  ;  and  thus  its  radical  impotence  was  universal- 
ly manifest,  without  the  need  of  any  other  nation  undergoing  the 
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dreadful  experience  wliieh  liad  been  endured  by  the  French  people- 
for  the  benetit  of  all  others.  I  observe  lastly,  that  the  common 
movement  is  rendered  secure  by  this  decisive  extension.  The  French 
revohitionary  defence  first  guarantied  its  safety;  and  it  now  rests 
upon  the  impossibility  of  any  sei'ious  retrograde  repression,  wliich 
must  he  universal  to  be  of  any  effect ;  and  which  cannot  be  univer- 
sal, because  the  nations  will  never  again  be  seriously  stirred  up 
against  any  one  of  their  number,  and  armies  are  everywhere  engaged, 
foi'  the  most  part,  in  restraining  interior  disturbance. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  five  periods  of  revolutionary  crisis 
which  have  divided  the  last  half  century  ;  and  the  fii-st  consideration 
thence  ai'ising  is  of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  reorganization,  to- 
ward which  all  political  tendencies  converge,  and  which  awaits  only 
the  philosophical  initiative  that  it  requires.  Before  proceeding  to 
discuss  and  supj^ly  that  need,  I  must  present  a  general  view  of  the 
extinction  of  the  theological  and  military  regime^  and  the  rise  of  a 
rational  and  pacific  system,  without  regard  to  particular  periods. 
It  is  necessary  thus  to  estimate  the  natural  and  rai>id  fulfilment  of 
the  slow  negative  and  positive  movement  of  the  five  preceding  cen- 
turies. 

Completion  of  We  iHUst  begin  by  considering  the  prolongation  of  the 
decay  *^"  °'*"''*  political  dccay  ;  and  the  theological  part  of  it  first,  as 
the  chief  basis  of  the  old  social  system.  Tlie  revolutionary  crisis 
completed  the  religious  disorganization  by  striking  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  essential  conditions,  political,  intellectual,  and  moral,  of  the 
old  spiritual  economy.  Politically,  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to 
the  temporal  power  was  much  aggravated  by  depriving  them  of  the 
legal  influence  over  domestic  life  which  they  retaiti  in  appearance  in 
Protestant  countries;  and  again,  by  stripping  them  of  special  prop- 
erty, and  making  them  dependent  on  the  annual  discussion  of  an 
assembly  of  unbelieving  layujen,  usually  ill-disposed  toward  the 
priesthood,  and  only  restrained  from  practically  proving  it  by  an 
empirical  notion  that  theological  belief  is  necessary  to  social  har- 
mony. Whatever  consideration  has  been  shown  them  has  been  on 
condition  of  their  renouncing  all  political  influence,  and  confining 
themselves  to  their  private  functions  among  those  who  desire  their 
offices.  The  time  is  evidently  near  when  the  ecclesiastical  budget 
will  he  suppressed,  and  the  religious  part  of  society  will  be  left  to 
support  their  respective  pastors.  This  method,  which  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  American  clergy,  would  be  certain  destruction  in 
France,  and  in  all  countries  nominally  Catholic.  The  intellectual 
decay  of  the  theological  organization  was  accelerated  by  the  rev- 
olutionary crisis,  which  spread  religious  emancipation  among  all 
classes.  Such  enfranchisement  caimot  be  doubtful  aitiong  a  people 
who  have  listened  in  their  own  cathedrals,  to  the  direct  preaching 
of  a  bold  atheism,  or  of  a  deism  not  less  hostile  to  ancient  faith : 
and  the  case  is  complete  when  we  add  that  the  most  odious  persecu- 
tions could  not  revive  any  genuine  religious  fervor,  when  its  in- 
tellectual sources  were  dried  up:  and  any  testimony  of  the  kind 
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that  has  been  alleged  in  such  instances  has  not  been  of  the  spon- 
taneous sort  that  is  socially  valuable,  but  the  result  of  retrograde 
prepossessions,  imperial  or  royal. — A  persuasion  which  lasted  longer 
was  that  the  principle  of  all  morality  was  to  be  found  in  I'eligious 
doctrine.  After  minds  of  a  high  oi'der  had  obtained  theological 
emancipation,  many  private  examples, — and  the  whole  life  of  the 
virtuous  Spinoza  for  one, — indicated  how  entirely  all  virtue  was  in- 
dependent of  the  beliefs  which,  in  the  infancy  of  humanity,  had  long 
been  indispensable  to  its  support.  In  addition  to  this  case  of  the 
few,  the  many  exemplilied  the  same  truth, — the  feeble  religions  con- 
victions which  remained  to  them  during  the  third  phase  having  obvi- 
ously no  essential  effect  on  conduct,  while  they  were  the  direct  cause 
of  discord,  dom.estic,  civil,  and  national.  It  is  long,  however,  be- 
fore any  habitual  belief  yields  to  evidence ;  especially  on  matters 
so  complex  as  the  relations  of  morality ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
there  is  no  virtue  which  did  not  in  the  first  instance  need  that  re- 
ligious sanction  which  must  be  relinquished  when  intellectual  and 
mural  advancement  has  disclosed  the  real  foundation  of  morals. 
There  has  always  been  an  outcry,  in  one  direction  or  another,  about 
the  demoralization  that  humanity  must  undergo  if  this  or  that  su]km- 
stition  were  suppressed  ;  and  we  see  the  folly,  when  it  relates  to  a 
matter  which  to  us  has  long  ceased  to  be  connected  with  religion  • 
as,  for  instance,  the  observance  of  personal  cleanliness,  which  the 
Brahmins  insist  on  making  wholly  dependent  on  theological  pre- 
sci'iption.  For  some  centuries  after  Christianity  was  widely  estab- 
lished, a  great  number  of  statesmen,  and  even  philosophers,  went 
on  lamenting  the  curruption  which  must  follow  the  fall  of  poly- 
theistic superstitions.  The  greatest  service  that  could  be  rendered 
to  humankind  while  this  sort  of  clamor  continues  to  exist,  is  that  a 
whole  nation  should  manifest  a  high  order  of  virtue  while  essential- 
ly alienated  from  theological  belief.  This  service  was  rendered  by 
tlie  demonstration  attending  the  French  Revolution.  When,  from 
the  leaders  to  the  lowest  citizens,  there  was  seen  so  much  courage, 
militaiy  and  civic,  such  patriotic  devotedness,  so  many  acts  of  dis- 
interestedness, obscure  as  well  as  conspicuous,  and  especially  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  republican  defence,  while  the  ancient 
faith  was  abased  or  persecuted,  it  was  impossible  to  hold  to  the  I'et- 
rograde  belief  of  the  moral  necessity  of  religious  opinions.  It  will 
not  be  supposed  that  deism  was  the  animating  influence  in  this  case  ; 
for  not  only  are  its  prescriptions  confused  and  precarious,  but  the 
people  were  nearly  as  indifferent  to  modern  deism  as  to  any  other 
religious  system.  This  view, — of  I'eligious  doctrine  having  lost  its 
moral  prerogatives, — concludes  the  evidence  of  the  revolutionary 
crisis  having  completed  the  decay  of  the  theological  regime.  From 
this  date  Catholicism  could  be  regarded  only  as  external  to  the 
society  which  it  once  ruled  over;  as  a  majestic  ruin,  a  monument 
of  a  genuine  spiritual  organization,  and  an  evidence  of  its  radical 
conditions.  Tliese  purposes  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  fulfilled, 
— partly  because  the  political  organism  shares  the  theological  dis- 
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credit,  and  partly  from  the  intellectual  inferioi-ity  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  who  are  of  a  lower  and  lower  mental  average,  and  less  and 
less  aware  of  the  elevation  of  their  old  social  mission.  The  social 
barrenness  of  this  great  organization  is  a  sad  spectacle :  and  we 
can  hardly  hope  that  it  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction, because  the  priesthood  has  a  blind  antipathy  to  all  positive 
philosophy,  and  persists  in  its  resort  to  hopeless  intrigue  to  obtain 
a  fancied  restoration.  The  obvious  probability  is,  that  this  noble 
social  edifice  will  follow  tlie  fate  of  polytheism,  through  the  wearing 
out  of  its  intellectual  basis,  and  be  wholly  overthrown,  leaving  only 
the  imperishable  remembrance  of  the  vast  services  of  every  kind 
which  connect  it  historically  with  human  progress,  and  of  the  essen- 
tial improvements  which  it  introduced  into  the  theory  of  social 
organization. 

Decay  of  the  Mill-  Tuming  from  thc  religious  to  the  civic  system,  we 
tary  System.  ^^^  ^j^j^j.  notwithstanding  a  great  exceptional  warfare, 
the  revolutionary  crisis  destroyed  the  military  no  less  than  the  the- 
ological system.  The  mode  of  republican  defence,  in  the  first  place, 
discredited  the  old  military  caste,  which  lost  its  exclusiveness ;  its 
professional  practice  being  rivalled  by  the  citizens  in  general,  after 
a  very  short  apprenticeship.  Popular  determination  was  proved  to 
be  worth  more  than  tactics.  Again  the  last  series  of  systematic 
wars, — those  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Industry, — were  now  brought 
to  an  end.  It  was  only  in  England  that  this  old  ground  remained  ; 
and  even  there  it  was  encroached  upon  by  serious  social  anxieties. 
The  colonial  system  was  declining  everywhere  else  ;  and  its  exist- 
ence in  the  British  empire  is  doubtless  a  special  and  temporary  ex- 
ception which  may  be  left  to  find  its  own  destiny,  unmolested  by 
European  interference.  The  independence  of  the  American  Colonies 
introduced  the  change;  and  it  went  forward  while  the  countries  of 
Europe  were  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  the  revolutionarj^  crisis: 
and  thus  disappeared  the  last  general  occasion  of  modern  warfare. 
The  great  exceptional  virarfare  that  I  have  referred  to  as  occasioned 
by  an  irresistible  sway  of  circumstances  must  be  the  last.  Wars  of 
principle,  which  alone  are  henceforth  possible,  are  restrained  by  a 
sufiicient  extension  of  the  revolutionary  action  through  Western 
Europe ;  for  all  the  anxiety  and  all  the  military  resources  of  the 
governments  are  engrossed  by  the  care  of  external  order.  Pre- 
carious as  is  such  a  safeguard,  it  is  yet  one  which  will  probably 
avail  till  the  time  of  reorganization  arrives,  to  institute  a  more  direct 
and  permanent  security.  A  third  token  of  military  decline  is  the 
practice  of  forced  enlistment,  begun  in  France  under  the  pressure 
of  the  revolutionary  crisis,  perpetuated  by  the  wars  of  the  Empire, 
and  imitated  in  other  countries  to  strengthen  national  antagonisms. 
Having  survived  the  peace,  the  practice  remains  a  testimony  of  the 
anti-military  tendencies  of  modern  populations,  which  furnish  a 
few  volunteer  officers,  but  few  or  no  volunteer  privates.  At  the 
same  time  it  extinguishes  military  habits  and  manners,  by  destroy- 
ing the  special  character  of  the  profession,  and  by  making  the  army 
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consist  of  a  multitude  of  anti-military  citizens,  m'Iio  assume  the 
duty  as  a  temporary  burden.  The  probability  is,  that  the  tnethod 
will  be  broken  up  by  an  explosion  of  resistance;  and  meantime  it 
reduces  the  military  system  to  a  subaltern  office  in  the  meclianism 
of  modern  society.  Thus  the  time  is  come  when  we  may  congi-atn- 
late  ourselves  on  the  final  passing  away  of  serious  and  durable 
warfare  among  the  most  advanced  nations.  In  this  case  as  in  othei'S, 
the  dreams  and  aspirations  which  have  multiplied  in  recent  times 
are  an  expression  of  a  real  and  serious  need, — a  prevision  of  the 
heart  rather  than  the  head,  of  a  happier  state  of  things  approaching. 
The  existing  peace,  long  beyond  example,  and  maintained  amidst 
strong  incitements  to  national  quarrels,  is  an  evidence  tiiat  the 
change  is  more  than  a  dream  or  an  aspiration.  The  only  fear  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  peace  is  from  any  temporary  preponderance 
in  France  of  disastrous  systematic  movements  ;  and  these  would  be 
presently  put  a  stop  to  by  the  popular  antipathy  to  war,  and  experi- 
ence of  the  terrible  effects  thus  induced. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  view  in  the  fact  that  each 
European  nation  maintains  a  vast  military  apparatus.     Amies  are 
now  employed  in  the  preservation  of  public  order.     This  was  once 
a  function  altogether  subordinate  to  that  of  foreign  warfai-e ;  but 
the  functions  are  revei'sed,  and  foreign  war  is  contemplated  only  as 
a  possible  consequence  of  a  certain  amount  of  domestic  agitation. 
"While  intellectual  and  moral  anarchy  render  itdifiicult  to  preserve 
material  order,  the  defensive  force  must  equal  at  all  times  the  in- 
surrectional ;  and  this  will  be  the  business  of  physical  force  till  it 
is  superseded  by  social  reorganization.     As  for  the  time,  when  this 
nuu'tial  police  will  cease  to  be  wanted,  it  is  yet,  though  within  view, 
very  distant ;  for  it  has  only  just  entered  upon  its  last  function,  to 
which  old  opinions  and  manners  are  still  so  opposed  that  the  truth 
is  not  recognized,  but  hidden  under  pretences  of  imminent  war, 
Mnich  is  made  the  excuse  of  a  great  military  apparatus  provided, 
in  fact,  for  service  at  honie.     That  service  will  be  better  performed 
when  it  is  avowed,  and  all  false  pretences  are  put  away ;  and  this 
might  surely  be  done  now  that  the  central  power  itself  is  reduced 
to  a  similar  provisional  office.     The  military  system  and  spirit  are 
thus  not  doomed  to  the  same  decay  as  the  sacerdotal,  with  which 
they  were  so  long  incorporated.    The  priesthood  shows  no  disposition 
and  no  power  to  fuse  itself  in  the  new  social  organization  ;  whereas 
there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  decline  of  the  mi litarj' system 
began,  when  the  soldiery  were  unable  to  assume  the  spirit  and 
manners  appropriate  to  their  new  social  destination.     In  modern 
times  the  military  mind  has  shown  itself  ready  for  theological  eman- 
cipation ;  its  habits  of  discipline  is  favorable  to  incorporation,  and 
its  employments  to  scientific  researches  and  professional  studies; 
all  which  are  propitious  to  the  positive  spirit.     In  recent  times, 
consequently,  the  spirit  of  the  army  has  been,  in  France  at  least, 
strikingly  progressive ;  while  that  of  the  priesthood  has  been  so 
stationary  as  to  place  it  actually  outside  of  the  modern  social  ac- 
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tion.  Thus  different  are  now  the  character  and  the  fate  of  the  twa 
elements  of  ancient  civilization,  which  were  once  so  closely  con- 
nected. The  one  is  now  left  behind  in  the  march  of  social  improve- 
ment, and  the  other  is  destined  to  be  gradually  absorbed. 

Here  I  close  my  review  of  the  negative  progress  of  the  last 
half-century ;  and  I  proceed  to  review  the  positive  progression 
under  the  four  heads  into  which  it  was  divided  in  the  preceding 
period. 

Rc-.-eiit  Industrial  The  Industrial  evolution  has  gone  on,  as  in  natural 
pio:ir,ss.  course   of  prolongation   from   the   preceding    period. 

The  revolutionary  crisis  assisted  and  confirmed  the  advance  by 
completing  the  secular  destruction  of  the  ancient  hierarchy,  and 
raising  to  the  first  social  rank,  even  to  a  degree  of  extravagance, 
the  civic  influence  of  wealth.  Since  the  peace  this  process  has 
gone  on  without  interruption,  and  the  technical  progress  of  industry 
has  kept  pace  with  the  social.  I  assigned  the  grand  impetus  of  the 
movement  to  the  time  when  mechanical  forces  were  largely  adopted 
in  the  place  of  human  industry ;  and  during  the  last  half-century 
the  systematic  use  of  machinery,  owing  to  the  application  of  steam, 
has  caused  prodigious  improvements  in  artificial  locomotion,  by  land, 
river,  and  sea,  to  the  great  profit  of  industry.  This  progression 
has  been  caused  by  the  union  of  science  and  industry,  though  the 
mental  influence  of  this  miion  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  science,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  explain.  In  recent 
times  the  industrial  class,  which  is,  by  its  superior  generality,  most 
capable  of  entertaining  political  views,  has  begun  to  show  its  capa- 
bility, and  to  regulate  its  relations  with  the  other  branches,  by 
means  of  the  system  of  public  credit  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
inevitable  extension  of  the  national  expenditure.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  must  take  note,  unhappily,  of  the  growing  seriousness  of 
the  deficiencies  which  I  pointed  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 
Agricultural  industry  has  been  further  isolated  through  the  stimulus 
given  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and  their  engros- 
sing interest  under  such  circumstances.  A  worse  and  wholly  un- 
questionable mischief  is  the  deeper  hostility  which  has  arisen  be- 
tween the  interests  of  employers  and  employed, — a  state  of  things 
which  shows  how  far  we  are  from  that  industrial  organization  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  very  use  of  those  mechanical  agencies,  without 
which  the  practical  expansion  of  industry  could  not  have  taken 
place.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dissension  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  arts  of  demagogues  and  sophists,  who  have  alienated  the 
working  class  from  their  natural  industrial  leaders  ;  but  I  can  not 
but  attribute  this  severance  of  the  head  and  the  hands  much  more 
to  the  political  incapacity,  the  social  indifference,  and  especially  the 
blind  selfishness  of  the  employers  than  to  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  the  employed.  The  employers  have  taken  no  pains  to  guard  the 
workmen  from  seduction  by  the  organization  of  a  broad  popular 
education,  the  extension  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to 
dread  ;  and  they  have  evidently  yielded  to  the  old  tendency  to  take 
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the  place  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  wliose  fall  they  longed  for  without 
inheriting  their  antique  generosity  toward  inferiors.  Unlike  mili- 
tary superiors,  who  are  bound  to  consider  and  protect  their  hum- 
blest brother-soldiers,  the  industiial  employers  abuse  the  power  of 
capital  to  carry  their  points  in  opposition  to  the  employed ;  and 
they  have  done  so  in  defiance  of  equity,  while  the  law  authorized 
or  countenanced  coalitions  among  the  one  party,  which  it  forbade 
to  the  other.  Passing  thus  briefly  over  evils  which  are  unquestion- 
able, I  must  once  more  point  out  the  pedantic  blindness  of  that  polit- 
ical economy  which,  in  the  presence  of  such  conflicts,  hides  its  or- 
ganic helplessness  under  an  irrational  declaration  of  the  necessity 
of  delivering  over  modern  industry  to  its  unregulated  course.  The 
only  consolation  which  hence  arises  is  the  vague  but  "virtual  admis- 
sion of  the  insufficiency  of  popular  measures,  properly  so  called, — 
that  is,  of  purely  temporal  resources, — for  the  solution  of  this  vast 
difficulty,  which  can  be  disposed  of  by  no  means  short  of  a  true  in- 
tellectual and  moral  reorganization. 

In  Art,  the  main  advance  has  been  the  exposure  of  Rpppnt  Esthetic 
the  defect  of  philosophical  principle  and  social  destina-  p'"g'ess. 
tion,  in  modern  Art,  and  of  the  hopelessness  of  imitation  of  antique 
types, — an  exposure  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  general 
direction  of  minds  toward  political  speculation  and  regeneration  as 
a  whole.  Amidst  the  wildness,  the  gesthetic  vagabondism,  to  which 
the  negative  philosophy  gave  occasion  and  encouragement,  espe- 
cially in  France, — taking  the  form  for  the  substance,  and  discussion 
for  construction,  and  interdicting  to  Art  all  large  spontaneous  exer- 
cise and  sound  general  efficacy, — there  have  been  immortal  creations 
which  have  established  in  each  department  the  undiminished  vigor 
of  the  sesthetic  faculties  of  mankind,  even  amidst  the  most  unfavora- 
ble environment.  The  kind  of  Art  in  the  form  of  literature  which 
appears  most  suitable  to  modern  civilization  is  that  in  which  private 
is  historically  connected  with  public  life,  which  in  every  age  neces- 
sarily modifies  its  character.  The  Protestant  civilization  of  times 
sufficiently  remote  and  well  chosen  is  represented,  amidst  the  deep 
interest  of  all  Europe,  by  the  immortal  author  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  "  Quen- 
tin  Durward,"  "  Old  Mortality,"  and  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak  ;"  while 
the  Catholic  civilization  is  charmingly  represented  by  the  author  of 
"  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  who  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Art  in 
modern  times.  This  epic  form  probably  indicates  the  mode  of  reno- 
vation of  Art  generally,  when  our  civilization  shall  have  become 
solid,  energetic,  and  settled  enough  to  constitute  the  subject  of  aes- 
thetic representation.  The  other  fine  arts  have  well  sustained  their 
power  during  this  recent  period,  without  having  achieved  any  re- 
markable advancement,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  music,  and  espe- 
cially dramatic  music,  the  general  character  of  which  has  risen, 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  to  higher  elevation  and  finish.  A  striking 
instance  of  the  aesthetic  power  proper  to  every  great  social  move- 
ment is  afforded  by  the  sudden  production,  in  a  nation  so  unmusical 
as  the  French,  of  the  most  perfect  type  of  political  music  in  the 
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Revolutionary  hymn  which  was  so  animating  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  citizen-soldiery  of  France. 

Recent  Scientific  ^hc  progTcss  of  Scicncc  was,  at  the  same  time,  steady 
progress  and  eflfcctive,  without  any  extraordinary  brilliancy.  On 

account  of  that  progress,  and  of  the  supreme  importance  of  science 
as  the  basis  of  social  reorganization,  and  again,  of  the  serious 
faults  and  errors  invloved  in  its  pursuit,  we  must  look  a  little  more 
closely  into  its  condition  during  this  recent  period. 

In  mathematical  science,' besides  the  labors  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  Celestial  Mechanics,  we  have  Fourier's  great  crea 
tion,  extending  analysis  to  a  new  order  of  general  phenomena  by 
the  study  of  the  abstract  laws  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  tem- 
peratures. He  also  gave  us,  in  regard  to  pure  analysis,  his  original 
conception  on  the  resolution  of  equations,  carried  forward,  and  in 
some  collateral  respects  improved,  by  various  geometers  who  have 
not  duly  acknowledged  the  source  whence  tliey  derived  the  master 
idea.  Geometry  has  been  enlarged  by  Monge's  conception  of  the 
general  theory  of  the  family  of  surfaces, — a  view  still  unappre- 
ciated by  ordinary  mathematicians,  and  perhaps  even  by  Monge 
himself,  Lagrange  alone  appearing  to  have  perceived  its  full  bear- 
ings. Lagrange  at  the  same  time  perfected  Rational  Mechanics  as 
a  whole,  by  giving  it  entire  rationality  and  unity.  This  great  feat 
must  not  however  be  considered  by  itself,  but  must  be  connected 
with  Lagrange's  eflbrt  to  constitute  a  true  mathematical  philosophy, 
founded  on  a  prior  renovation  of  transcendental  analysis,  a  purpose 
which  is  illustrated  by  that  incomparable  work  in  which  he  undertook 
•  to  regenerate  in  the  same  spirit  all  the  great  conceptions,  first  of 
analysis,  then  of  geometry,  and  finally  of  mechanics.  Though  this 
premature  project  could  not  be  wholly  successful,  it  will  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  the  pre-eminent  honor  of  this  mathematical  period, 
even  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  philosophical  genius  of  La- 
grange, the  only  geometer  who  has  duly  appreciated  that  ulterior 
alliance  between  the  historical  spirit  and  the  scientific,  which  must 
signalize  the  liighest  perfection  of  positive  speculation.  Pure  as- 
tronomy, or  celestial  geometry,  must  always  advance  in  an  inferior 
way,  in  comparison  with  celestial  mechanics  ;  but  there  have  been 
some  interesting  discoveries, — as  of  Uranus,  the  small  planets  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  some  others.  In  Physics,  in  the 
midst  of  some  hypothetical  extravagance,  many  valuable  experi- 
mental ideas  have  arisen  in  all  the  principal  departments,  and  espe- 
cially in  Optics  and  Electrology,  by  means  of  the  successive  labors 
of  Mains,  Fresnel,  and  Young,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Volta, 
Oersted,  and  Ampere,  on  the  other.  We  have  seen  how  Chemistry 
has  been  advanced,  in  the  midst  of  the  necessary  demolition  of 
Lavoisier's  beautiful  theory,  by  the  gradual  formation  of  its  numeri- 
cal doctrine,  and  by  the  general  series  of  electrical  researches. 
But  the  great  glory  of  tlie  period  in  the  eyes  of  future  generations 
will  be  the  creation  of  biological  philosophy,  which  completes  the 
positive  characler  of  tin;  mental  evolution,  while   it  carries  modern 
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science  forward  to  its  highest  social  destination.  I  have  said 
enough,  in  the  earlier  chapters,  to  show  the  importance  of  Bichat'a 
conceptions  of  vital  dualism,  and  especially  of  the  theory  of  tissues ; 
and  of  the  successive  labors  of  Vicq-d'Azyr,  Lamarck,  and  the 
German  school,  to  constitute  the  animal  hierarchy,  since  rendered 
systematic  by  the  philosophical  genius  of  Blainville  ;  and,  finally, 
of  the  all-important  discoveries  of  Gall,  by  which  the  whole  of  sci- 
ence, with  the  exception  of  social  speculations,  is  withdrawn  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  theologico-metaphysical  philosophy.  We 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  important  though  premature  attempt  of 
Broussais  to  found  a  true  pathological  philosophy.  His  deficiency 
of  materials  and  imperfect  biological  conceptions  should  not  render 
us  insensible  to  the  merit  and  the  utility  of  this  great  eflbrt,  wliich, 
after  having  excited  an  undue  enthusiasm,  has  fallen  into  temporary 
neglect.  The  biological  evolution  has  certainly  contributed,  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  scientific  movement,  to  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  not  only  in  a  scientific  view,  by  affording  a  basis 
for  the  philosophical  study  of  Man,  preparatory  to  that  of  Society, 
but  far  more  in  a  logical  view,  by  establishing  that  part  of  natural 
philosophy  in  which  the  synthetical  spirit  must  finally  prevail  over 
the  analytical,  so  as  to  develop  the  intellectual  condition  most 
necessary  to  sociological  speculation.  In  this  way,  but  without  be- 
ing suspected,  the  scientific  movement  was  closely  connected  with 
the  vast  political  crisis,  through  which  social  regeneration  was 
sought  before  its  true  basis  was  ascertained. 

Meantime,  the  scientific  element  was  becoming  more  and  more 
incorporated  with  the  modern  social  system.  In  the  midst  of  the 
fiercest  political  storms,  scientific  educational  institutions  were 
rising  up,  which  were  less  devoted  to  specialities  than  they  are 
now,  though  still  too  much  so.  Throughout  civilized  Europe  there 
was  a  striking  increase  in  the  amount  of  scientific  conditions  im- 
posed at  the  entrance  on  any  of  a  multitude  of  professions  and  em- 
ployments, by  whicli  means  authorities  who  are  most  averse  to 
reorganization  are  led  to  regard  real  knowledge  more  and  more  as 
a  practical  safeguard  of  social  order.  Among  the  special  services 
of  science  to  the  time  is  the  institution  of  an  admirable  system  of 
universal  measures,  which  was  begun  by  revolutionary  France,  and 
thence  slowly  spread  among  other  nations.  This  introduction  of 
the  true  speculative  spirit  among  the  most  familiar  transactions  of 
daily  life  is  a  fine  example  and  suggestion  of  the  improvements  that 
must  ensue  whenever  a  generalized  scientific  influence  shall  have 
penetrated  the  elementary  economy  of  society. 

These  are  the  favorable  features  of  the  scientific 
movement.  The  vicious  tendencies  have  grown  in  an  ^''"''''• 
over-proportion,  and  consist  of  that  abuse  of  special  research  which 
I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  denounce  and  lament.  In  all  re- 
forms, and  in  all  progressions,  the  most  vehement  opposition  arises 
from  within.  Hildebrand's  enterprise  of  raising  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  be  the  head  of  society  in  Europe  was  counteracted  by  none  so 
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formidably  as  by  the  priestliood ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  is  the 
savans  who  now  oppose,  with  violent  prejudice  and  passion,  the 
organization  of  science  which  alone  can  give  it  the  social  influence 
that  it  ought  to  be  obtaining.  It  is  not  ambition  that  they  want, 
but  enlargement  and  elevation.  The  partial  perfection  of  our  posi- 
tive knowledge  may  easily  deceive  both  the  public  and  the  workers 
as  to  the  real  value  of  most  of  the  contributors,  each  of  whom  has 
probably  furnished  an  extremely  minute  and  easy  portion  tt)  the  vast 
elaboration;  and  it  is  not  always  understood  by  the  public  that, 
owing  to  the  extreme  restriction  of  pursuit,  any  savant  who  may 
have  won  honor  in  some  single  inquiry,  may  not  be  above  medioc- 
rity in  any  view,  even  in  connection  with  science.  In  the  theologi- 
cal case,  the  clergy  were  superior  to  religion  ;  in  the  scientific  case, 
on  the  contrary,  the  doctors  are  inferior  to  the  doctrine.  The  evil 
is  owing  to  the  undue  protraction  of  a  state  of  things  inevitable  and 
indispensable  in  its  day. 

We  have  seen  that  when  modern  science  was  detached  from  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  there  was  a  provisional  necessity  for  a  sys- 
tem of  scientific  speciality ;  and  that  because  the  formation  of  the 
difierent  sciences  was  successive,  in  proportion  to  the  complexity 
of  their  phenomena,  the  positive  spirit  could  in  no  way  have  elicited 
the  attributes  of  each  case  but  by  a  partial  and  exclusive  institu- 
tion of  difierent  orders  of  abstract  speculation.  But  the  very  pur- 
pose of  this  introductory  system  indicated  its  transitory  nature,  by 
limiting  its  office  to  the  interval  preceding  the  incorporation  of  ra- 
tional positivity  with  all  the  great  elementary  categories, — the 
boundary  being  thus  fixed  at  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, as  my  survey  has  shown.  The  two  great  legislators  of  posi- 
tive philosophy.  Bacon  and  Descartes,  saw  how  merely  provisional 
was  this  ascendency  of  the  analytical  over  the  synthetical  spirit: 
and  under  their  influence  the  savans  of  those  two  centuries  pursued 
their  inquiries  avowedly  with  the  view  of  accumulating  materials 
for  the  ultimate  construction  of  a  philosophical  system,  however 
imperfect  their  notion  of  such  a  system  might  be.  If  this  spontane- 
ous tendency  had  been  duly  grounded,  the  preparatory  stage  would 
have  come  to  its  natural  close  on  the  advent  of  biological  science ; 
and,  during  the  last  half-century,  the  discovery  of  the  scientific 
place  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  would  have*  been  re- 
ceived as  completing  the  system  of  natural  philosophy,  up  to  the 
threshold  of  social  science,  and  as  constituting  an  order  of  specula- 
tion in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomena,  th6  spirit  of  gen- 
erality must  overrule  the  spirit  of  detail.  But  the  habits  of  special 
pursuit  were  too  strong  to  be  withstood  at  the  right  point ;  and  the 
preparatory  stage  has  been  extended  to  the  most  disastrous  degree, 
and  even  erected  into  an  absolute  and  indefinite  state  of  affairs. 
It  even  appears  as  if  the  radical  distinction  were  to  be  eff'aced  be- 
tween the  analytical  and  the  synthetical  s]Mrit,  both  of  wliich  are 
necessary  in  all  positive  speculation,  and  wliicli  shoubl  alternately 
guide  tlie  intellectual  evolution,  individual  and  social,  under  the 
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exigencies  proper  to  each  age ;  the  one  seizing  the  differences  and 
the  other  the  resemblances  :  the  one  dividing,  and  the  other  co- 
ordinating ;  and  therefore  the  one  destined  to  the  ehiboration  of 
materials,  and  the  other  to  the  construction  of  edifices.  When  the 
masons  will  endure  no  architects,  they  aim  at  changing  the  elemen- 
tary economy  of  the  human  understanding.  Through  this  protrac- 
tion of  the  preparatory  stage,  the  positive  philosophy  can  not  be 
really  understood  by  any  student,  placed  in  any  part  of  the  present 
vicious  organization  of  scientific  labor.  The  savans  of  each  section 
acquire  only  isolated  fragments  of  knowledge,  and  have  no  means 
of  comparing  the  general  attributes  of  rational  positivity  exhibited 
by  the  various  orders  of  phenomena,  according  to  their  natural  ar- 
rangement. Each  mind  may  be  positive  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  its  special  inquiry,  while  the  slave  of  the  ancient  philosophy  in 
all  the  rest.  Bach  may  exliibit  the  fatal  contrast  between  the  ad- 
vancement of  some  partial  conceptions,  and  the  disgraceful  trite- 
ness of  all  the  rest :  and  this  is  the  spectacle  actually  aftbrded  hj 
the  learned  academies  of  our  day,  by  their  very  constitution.  The 
characteristic  parcelling  out  of  these  societies, — a  reproduction  of 
their  intellectual  dispersion, — increases  the  mischief  of  this  state  of 
things  by  facilitating  the  rise  of  ordinary  minds,  which  axe  less 
likely  to  amend  the  scientific  constitution  than  to  be  jealous  of  a 
philosophical  superiority  of  which  they  feel  themselves  incapable. 
It  is  lamentable  that,  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  human  afi'airs 
offers  every  other  encouragement  to  the  active  pursuit  of  generali- 
ties, science,  in  which  alone  the  whole  solution  lies,  should  be  so 
degraded  by  the  incompetence  of  its  interpreters  as  that  it  now 
seems  to  prescribe  intellectual  restriction,  and  to  condemn  every 
attempt  at  generalization.  The  demerit  of  the  classes  of  savans 
implicated  in  the  case  varies  in  proportion  to  the  independence  and 
simplicity  of  the  phenomena  with  which  they  are  respectively  en- 
gaged. The  geometers  are  the  most  special  and  empirical  of  all ; 
and  the  mischief  began  with  them.  We  have  seen  how,  though  posi- 
tivism arose  in  the  mathematical  province,  the  geometers  see  nothing 
before  them  but  a  future  extension  of  their  analysis  to  all  phenomena 
whatever;  and  how  the  absolute  character  of  the  old  philosophy  is 
more  thoroughly  preserved  among  them  than  any  other  class,  from 
their  greater  intellectual  restriction.  The  biologists,  on  the  con- 
trary, whose  speculations  are  necessarily  dependent  on  all  tlie  rest 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  relating  to  a  subject  in  which  all  artificial 
decomposition  implies  a  spontaneous  future  combination,  would  be 
the  least  prone  to  dispersive  errors,  and  the  best  disposed  for  phil 
osophical  order,  if  their  education  were  in  any  agreement  with 
their  destination,  and  if  they  were  not  too  apt  to  transfer  to  their 
own  studies  the  conceptions  and  habits  proper  to  inorganic  research. 
Their  influence  is  beneficial  on  the  whole  however,  as  counteracting, 
though  too  feebly,  the  ascendency  of  the  geometers.  Their  progres- 
sion has,  accordingly,  l)een  more  impeded  than  aided  by  the  learned 
bodies,  whose  nature  relates  to  a  preparatory  period  when   tlie  in- 
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organic  philosophy,  with  its  spirit  and  practice  of  detail,  flourished 
alone.  The  Academy  of  Paris,  for  instance,  which  had  no  welcome 
for  Bichat,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Bonaparte  to  persecute  Gall, 
and  failed  to  recognise  the  worth  of  Broussais,  and  admitted  the 
brilliant  but  superficial  Cuvier  to  a  superiority  over  Lamarck  and 
Blainville,  has  a  much  less  complete  and  general  sense  of  biological 
philosophy  than  prevails  beyond  its  walls.  These  faults  of  the 
scientific  class  have  become  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  new 
social  importance  that  has  been  accorded  to  savans  during  the  last 
half-century,  and  which  has  elicited  at  once  their  intellectual  in- 
sufficiency and  the  moral  inferiority  which  must  attend  it,  since,  in 
the  speculative  class,  elevation  of  soul  and  generosity  of  feeling  can 
hardly  be  developed  without  generality  of  ideas,  through  the  natural 
affinity  between  narrow  and  desultory  views  and  selfish  dispositions. 
During  a  former  period,  when  science  began  to  be  systematically 
encouraged,  pensions  were  given  to  savans  to  enabled  them  freely  to 
carry  on  their  work ;  a  mode  of  provision  which  was  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Since  the  revolutionary  crisis,  the  system 
has  been  changed  in  some  countries,  and  especially  in  France,  by 
conferring  on  learned  men  useful  office  and  its  remuneration,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  more  independent.  No  inquiry  was  made, 
however,  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  savans  for  the  change.  Education 
was  one  chief  function  thus  appointed ;  and  thus  we  find  education 
in  special  subjects  more  and  more  engrossed  by  learned  bodies  ; 
and  pupils  sent  forth  who  are  less  and  less  prepared  to  recognise 
the  true  position  of  science  in  relation  to  human  welfare.  The  end 
of  this  provisional  state  of  things  is,  however,  manifestly  approach- 
ing. When  science  itself  is  found  to  be  injured  by  the  inaccuracy 
of  observations,  and  by  its  too  selfish  connection  with  profitable  in- 
dustrial operations,  a  change  must  soon  take  place  :  and  no  influence 
will  then  impede  the  renovation  of  modern  science  by  a  generalization 
which  will  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  chief  needs  of  our  posi- 
tion. We  may  regard  the  savans,  properly  so  called,  as  an  equiv- 
ocal class,  destined  to  speedy  elimination,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
intermediate  between  the  engineers  and  the  philosophers,  uniting 
in  an  untenable  way  the  speciality  of  occupation  of  the  one,  and  the 
abstract  speculative  character  of  the  other.  Out  of  the  academies 
themselves  the  greater  numl)er  of  the  savans  will  melt  in  among  the 
pure  engineers,  to  form  a  body  practically  oftering  to  direct  the 
action  of  Man  upon  nature,  on  the  principles  specially  required  : 
while  the  most  eminent  of  them  will  doubtless  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  really  philosophical  class  directly  reserved  to  conduct  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  regeneration  of  modern  society,  under  the  im- 
pulsion of  a  common  positive  doctrine.  They  will  institute  a  gen- 
eral scientific  education,  which  will  rationally  superintend  all 
ulterior  distribution  of  contemplative  labors  by  determining  the 
variable  importance  which,  at  each  period,  must  be  assigned  to 
each  abstract  category,  and  therefore  first  granting  the  highest 
place  to  social  studies,  till  the  final  reorganization  shall  be  suffi 
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eieiitly  advanced.  As  for  the  snvans  who  are  fit  fur  neither  class, 
they  will  abide  outside  jf  any  genuine  classification,  till  they  can 
assume  some  social  character,  speculative  or  active, — their  special 
labors  meantime  being  welcomed  with  all  just  appreciation  ;  for 
those  who  are  capable  of  generality  can  estimate  the  value  of  the 
special,  while  the  understanding  restricted  to  special  pursuit  can 
feel  nothing  but  aversion  for  complete  and  therefore  general  con- 
ceptions. This  fact  easily  explains  the  antipathy  which  these  pro- 
visional leaders  of  our  mental  evolution  entertain  against  all  pro- 
posals and  prophecies  of  true  intellectual  government,  dreaded  in 
proportion  as  its  positivitj^  renders  it  powerful  against  all  usurpation. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  philosoi)hy  during  jj^,.^,,,,^  p,^;, 
the  last  half-century,  we  find  its  state  no  less  lamentable  soi.ijieai  prog- 
than  that  of  science.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that 
this  element  might  have  corrected  the  peculiar  vice  of  tlie  other, 
substituting  the  spirit  of  generality  for  that  of  speciality :  but  it  has 
not  been  so.  Instead  of  rebuking  that  vice,  philosophy  has  given 
a  dogmatic  sanction  to  it  by  extending  it  to  the  class  of  subjects  to 
which  it  is  tiioroughly  repugnant.  When  science  diverged  from  a 
worn-out  philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
without  being  as  yet  able  to  furnish  a  basis  for  any  other,  philoso- 
phy, receding  further  and  further  from  science,  which  it  had  before 
directed,  restricted  itself  to  the  immediate  formation  of  moral  and 
social  theories,  which  had  no  permanent  relation  to  the  only  re- 
searches that  could  supply  a  true  foundation,  as  to  either  method 
or  doctrine.  Since  the  separation  took  place,  there  has  been  in 
fact  no  philosopher,  properly  so  called;  no  mind  in  which  the  spirit 
of  generality  has  been  habitually  preponderant,  w^hat  ever  might  be 
its  direction, — theological,  metaphysical,  or  positive.  In  this  strict 
sense,  Leibnitz  might  be  called  the  last  modern  philosopher;  since 
no  one  after  him — not  even  the  illustrious  Kant,  with  all  his  logical 
power  —  has  adequately  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  philosophical 
generality,  in  agreement  with  the  advanced  state  of  intellectual 
progress.  Except  some  bright  exceptional  presentiments  of  an 
approaching  renovation,  the  last  half-century  has  offered  nothing 
better  than  a  barren  dogmatic  sanction  of  tlie  transitory  state  of 
things  now  existing.  As  however  tliis  vain  attempt  is  the  cliarac- 
teristic  of  what  is  called  philosophy  in  our  day,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  primitive  philoso- 
phy, which  still  lingers  through  time  and  change,  chiefly  consists 
in  conceiviT^g  the  study  of  Man,  and  especially  intellectual  and 
moral  Man.  as  entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  external  world, 
of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  basis,  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  true  definitive  philosophy.  Since  science  has  shown  the 
marvellous  power  of  the  positive  method,  modern  metaphysics 
has  endeavored  to  make  its  own  philosophy  congenial  with  the 
existing  state  of  the  human  mind  by  adopting  a  logical  principle 
equivalent  io  that  of  science,  whose  conditions  w^ere  less  and  less 
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understood.  This  procedure,  very  marked  from  the  time  of  Locke 
onward,  has  now  issued  in  dogmatically  sanctioning,  under  one  form 
or  another,  the  isolation  and  priority  of  morals  peculation,  by  rep- 
resenting this  supposed  philosophy  to  be,  like  science  itself,  founded 
on  a  collection  of  observed  facts.  Tliis  has  been  done  by  proposing, 
as  analogous  to  genuine  observation,  which  must  always  be  external 
to  the  observer,  that  celebrated  interior  observation  which  can  be 
only  a  parody  on  the  other,  and  according  to  which  the  ridiculous 
contradiction  would  take  place,  of  our  reason  contemplating  itself 
during  the  common  course  of  its  own  acts.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  was  learnedly  prescribed  at  the  very  time  that  Gall  was  irre- 
versibly incorporating  the  study  of  the  cerebral  functions  with  pos- 
itive science.  Every  one  knows  what  barren  agitation  has  followed 
upon  this  false  principle,  and  how  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of 
the  present  day  puts  forth  the  grandest  pretensions,  which  produce 
nothing  better  than  translations  and  commentaries  on  the  old  Greek 
or  scholastic  philosophy,  destitute  of  even  an  historical  estimate  of 
the  corresponding  doctrines,  for  want  of  a  sound  theory  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  human  mind.  The  parody  at  first  implicated  only  the 
logical  principle ;  but  it  soon  comprehended  the  general  course  of 
the  philosophy.  The  speciality  which  belongs  to  inorganic  re- 
searches alone,  was  transferred  to  this  just  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  allowed  to  disappear  even  in  its  own  domain  of  science.  A 
philosophy  worthy  of  the  name  would  at  once  have  indicated  to 
scientific  men,  and  especially  to  biologists,  the  enormous  error  they 
were  committing  by  extending  to  the  science  of  living  bodies,  in 
which  all  aspects  are  closely  interconnected,  a  mode  of  research 
that  was  only  provisionally  admissible  even  in  regard  to  inert 
bodies.  That  instead  of  this,  the  so-called  philosophy  should  have 
argued  from  the  error  of  the  other  case,  and  have  applied  it  syste- 
matically to  the  study  which  has  always  been  admitted  to  require 
unity  and  generality  above  all  others,  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most 
memorable  examples  on  record  of  a  disastrous  metaphysical  infatu- 
ation. Such  is  the  decayed  condition  of  the  philosophical  evolution 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  its  very  weakness  is  an  evidence 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  need  and  the  power  of  intellectual 
generality,  since  it  is  the  affectation  of  that  quality  which  provis- 
ionally sustains  the  practical  influence  of  a  doctrine  now  in  uni- 
versal disrepute,  which  has  no  other  office  than  keeping  up,  in  an 
imperfect  way,  a  notion  of  intellectual  concentration  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  active  dispersion.  When  the  advent  of  the  true  philos- 
ophy shall  have  stripped  the  metapliysical  doctrine* of  every  vestige 
of  this  attribute,  the  supposed  philosophy  will  disappear, — probably 
without  any  discussion,  or  any  other  notice  than  a  comparison  of 
its  uses  with  those  of  its  successor.  Then  the  great  preparatory 
schism,  organized  by  Aristotle  and  Plato,  between  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  will  be  dissolved.  As  modified  by  Descartes,  it 
has  now  reached  its  last  term,  after  having  fulfilled  its  provisioinil 
office.     The  intellectual  unity,  vainly  because  prematurely  sought 
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bj  scholasticism,  will  now  result,  irrevocably,  from  the  perpetual 
coincidence  of  philosophical  science  and  scientific  philosophy.  The 
study  of  moral  and  social  Man  will  obtain  without  opposition  the 
due  normal  ascendency  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  speculative  system, 
because  it  is  no  longer  hostile  to  the  most  simple  and  perfect  con- 
templations, but  is  even  based  upon  them  and  contributary  to  their 
use.  However  men  may  act  in  the  presence  of  this  change, — 
whether  young  thinkers  adhere  to  the  philosophy  of  egotism  or  join 
that  of  renovation ;  whether  the  savans  will  rise  to  philosophy,  or 
philosophers  will  return  to  science  ;  and  however  a  narrow  and  self- 
interested  majority  may  resist  the  change, — there  will  be  a  nucleus 
of  eminent  minds  to  form  the  new  spiritual  body  (which  may  be  in 
differently  called  scientific  or  philosophical),  under  the  sway  and 
guidance  of  an  adequate  general  education. 

Here  ends  my  historical  review  of  the  last  half-century,  and  with 
it,  of  the  whole  past  of  the  human  race :  a  survey  which  yields  the 
conviction  that  the  present  time  is  that  in  which  the  philosophical 
renovation,  so  long  prepared  for  and  projected  by  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes, must  take  place.  Amidst  some  personal  impediments,  every- 
thing is  essentially  ready  for  the  process.  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  how  clear  it  is,  after  the  failure  of  all  manner  of  vain  attempts, 
that  science  is  the  only  basis  of  a  true  philosophy  ;  and  that  their 
union  affords  the  only  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  order  and  of 
progress,  by  substituting  a  sustained  and  determinate  movement  for 
a  vague  and  anarchical  agitation.  It  is  for  the  thoughtful  to  judge 
whether  any  fundamental  theory  of  human  evolution,  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  human  progress,  contains  the  principle  of  this  groat 
solution.  But,  before  I  proceed  to  the  philosophical  conclusions 
derivable  from  the  whole  of  this  Work,  I  must  offer  a  general  elu- 
cidation of  the  new  political  philosophy  which  has  been  disclosed 
by  the  successive  portions  of  my  dynamical  estimate,  by  specially 
and  directly  considering  the  proper  nature  of  the  spiritual  reorgan- 
ization in  which  we  have  seen  the  whole  past  converge,  and  from 
which  the  whole  future  must  evidently  proceed.  The  t^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
reader  cannot  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  concatenation  of  '"''°"- 
events,  as  presented  in  my  historical  analysis  ;  and  he  will  not  lose 
sight  of  my  explanation  that,  though  I  was  compelled,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  to  separate  the  negative  from  the  positive  progression 
of  modern  times,  the  two  were  in  fact  most  intimately  connected, 
and  must  be  so  considered  in  the  act  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
them.  It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  course  of  human 
history  affords  so  decisive  a  verification  of  my  theory  of  evolution, 
that  no  essential  law  of  natural  philosophy  is  more  fully  demon- 
strated. From  the  earliest  beginnings  of  civilization  to  the  present 
state  of  the  most  advanced  nations,  this  theory  has  explained,  con- 
sistently and  dispassionately,  the  character  of  all  the  great  phases 
of  humanity ;  the  participation  of  each  in  the  perdurable  common 
development,  and  their  precise  filiation ;  so  as  to  introduce  perfect 
unity  and  rigorous  continuity  into  this  vast  spectacle  which  other 
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wise  appears  desultory  and  confused.  A  law  which  fulfils  such 
conditions  must  be  regarded  as  no  philosophical  pastime,  but  as  the 
abstract  expression  of  the  general  reality.  Being  so,  it  may  be 
employed  with  logical  security  to  connect  the  past  with  the  future, 
notwithstanding  the  perpetual  variety  which  characterizes  the  social 
succession  ;  for  its  essential  course,  without  being  in  any  way  peri- 
odical, is  thus  constantly  referrible  to  a  steady  rule  which,  almost 
imperceptible  in  the  study  of  any  separate  phase,  becomes  unques- 
tionable when  the  whole  progression  is  surveyed.  Now,  the  use  of 
this  great  law  has  led  us  to  determine  the  necessary  general  ten- 
dency of  existing  civilization  by  accurately  marking  the  degree  al- 
ready achieved  by  the  great  evolution :  and  hence  results  at  once 
the  indication  of  the  direction  which  the  systematic  movement  should 
be  made  to  take,  in  order  to  accord  with  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment. We  have  seen  that  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  hu- 
man race  has  exhausted  the  theological  and  metapliysical  life,  and 
is  now  at  the  threshold  of  the  fully  positive  life,  the  elements  of 
which  are  all  prepared,  and  only  awaiting  their  co-ordination  to 
form  a  new  social  system,  more  homogeneous  and  more  stable  than 
mankind  has  hitherto  had  any  experience  of.  This  co-ordination 
must  be,  from  its  nature,  first  intellectual,  then  moral,  and  finally 
political ;  for  the  revolution  which  has  to  be  completed  proceeds  in 
fact  from  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  substitute 
for  the  philosophical  method  which  suited  its  infancy  that  which  is 
appropriate  to  its  maturity.  In  this  view,  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  progression  becomes  the  general  principle  of  solution  by 
establishing  a  perfect  agreement  in  the  whole  system  of  our  under- 
standing, through  the  preponderance  thus  obtained,  of  the  positive 
method,  in  social  as  in  all  other  researches.  Again,  this  last  fulfil- 
ment of  the  intellectual  evolution  necessarily  favors  the  ascendency 
of  the  spirit  of  generality,  and  therefore  the  sentiment  of  duty, 
which  is,  by  its  nature,  closely  connected  with  it,  so  as  naturally  to 
induce  moral  regeneration.  Moral  laws  are  at  present  dangei'ously 
shaken  only  through  their  implication  with  tlieological  conceptions 
that  have  fallen  into  disrepute  ;  and  they  will  assume  a  surpassing- 
vigor  when  they  are  connected  with  positive  ideas  that  are  gener- 
ally relied  on.  Again,  in  a  political  view,  the  regeneration  of  social 
doctrine  must,  by  its  very  action,  raise  up  from  the  midst  of  an- 
archy, a  new  spiritual  authority  which,  after  having  disciplined  the 
human  intellect  and  reconstructed  morals,  will  peaceably  become, 
throughout  Western  Europe,  the  basis  of  the  final  system  of  human 
society.  Thus,  the  same  philosophical  conception  which  discloses 
to  us  the  true  nature  of  the  great  problem  furnishes  the  general 
principle  of  the  solution,  and  indicates  the  necessary  course  of 
action. 

Spec uiMtivn prep.  ^^  ^hc  prcscnt  stage,  the  philosophical  contemplation 
arHtion.  g^y^^  lnhoY  are  more  important  than   political  action,  in 

regard  to  social  regeneration ;  because  a  basis  is  the  thing  vanted, 
while  there  is  no  lack  of  political   measures,  more  or  less  provis- 
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ional,  which  preserve  material  order  from  invasion  by  the  restless 
spirits  that  come  forth  during  a  season  of  anarchy.  The  govern- 
ments are  relying  on  corruption  and  on  repressive  force,  while 
the  philosophers  are  elaborating  their  principles ;  and  what  the 
philosophers  have  to  expect  from  wise  governments  is  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  the  task  while  in  progress,  nor  hereafter  with 
the  gradual  application  of  its  results.  The  French  Convention  is, 
thus  far,  the  only  government  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  crisis, 
has  manifested  any  instinct  of  its  true  position.  During  its  ascend- 
ing phase,  at  least,  it  strove,  amidst  vast  difficulties,  to  introduce 
progressive  though  provisional  institutions  ;  whereas,  all  other  po- 
litical powers  have  written  on  their  flimsy  erections  that  they  were 
built  for  eternity. 

As  for  the  kind  of  persons  who  are  to  constitute  the  spiritual 
new  spiritual  authority, — it  is  easy  to  say  who  they  will  Ruthonty. 
not  be,  and  impossible  to  say  who  they  will  be.  There  will  be  no 
organization  like  that  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  existing  class.  I  need  not  say  that  it  will  not  be  the  savans. 
It  will  not  be  any  class  now  existing  ;  because  the  natural  elements 
of  the  new  authority  must  undergo  a  thorough  intellectual  and  moral 
]'egeneration  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  which  is  to  organize 
them.  The  future  spiritual  power  will  reside  in  a  wholly  new  class, 
in  no  analogy  with  any  now  existing,  and  originally  composed  of 
members  issuing,  according  to  their  qualifications,  from  all  orders 
of  existing  society, — the  scientific  having,  to  all  appearance,  no 
sort  of  predominance  over  the  rest.  The  advent  of  this  body  will 
be  essentially  spontaneous,  since  its  social  sway  can  arise  from 
nothing  else  than  the  voluntary  assent  of  men's  minds  to  the  new 
doctrines  successively  wrought  out :  and  such  an  authority  can  there- 
fore no  more  be  decreed  than  it  can  be  interdicted.  As  it  must  thus 
arise,  little  by  little,  out  of  its  own  work,  all  speculation  about  the 
ulterior  forms  of  its  constitution  would  be  idle  and  uncertain.  As 
its  social  power  must,  like  that  of  Catholicism,  precede  its  political 
organization,  all  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  mark  its  destination 
in  the  final  social  system,  so  as  to  show  how  it  may  act  on  the  gen- 
eral state  of  affairs,  by  accomplishing  the  philosophical  labors 
wiiich  will  secure  its  formation  long  before  it  can  be  regularly  con- 
stituted. 

I  can  not  but  suppose  my  readers  convinced  by  this  time  that 
there  is  a  growing  pressure  of  necessity  for  a  spiritual  power 
entirely  independent  of  the  temporal, — governing  opinions  and 
morals,  while  the  civil  rule  applies  only  to  acts.  We  see  that  the 
grand  characteristic  of  human  progress  is  an  ever-increasing  pre- 
ponderance of  the  speculative  over  the  active  life :  and,  though  the 
latter  always  keeps  the  active  ascendency,  it  would  be  contradic- 
tory to  suppose  that  the  contemplative  part  of  Man  is  to  be  for 
ever  deprived  of  due  culture  and  distinct  direction  in  the  social 
state  in  which  the  reason  will  find  habitual  scope  and  expansion, 
even  among  the  lowest  order,  while  the  separation  existed,  in  the 
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Middle  Ages,  amidst  a  civilization  which  stood  much  nearer  to  the 
cradle  of  human  society.  All  the  wise  now  admit  the  necessity  of 
a  permanent  division  between  theory  and  practice,  in  order  to  the 
perfecting  of  both  ;  even  in  regard  to  the  smallest  subjects  of  study : 
and  there  can  be  no  more  hesitation  about  applying  the  principle 
to  operations  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  importance,  when  we  are 
advanced  enough  for  the  process.  Intellectually,  the  separation  of 
the  two  powers  is  merely  the  external  manifestation  of  the  same 
distinction  between  science  and  art,  transferred  to  social  ideas,  and 
there  systemized.  It  would  be  a  vast  retrogression,  most  degrading 
to  our  intelligence,  if  we  were  to  leave  modern  society  below  the 
level  of  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  reconstituting  the  ancient  con- 
fusion which  the  Middle  Ages  had  outgrown,  without  any  of  the 
excuse  that  the  ancients  had  for  that  confusion.  Yet  more  strik- 
ing would  be  the  return  to  barbarism  in  the  moral  relation.  We 
have  seen  how,  by  the  aid  of  Catholicism,  Morality  escaped  from 
the  control  of  policy,  to  assume  the  social  supremacy  which  is  its 
due,  and  without  which  it  could  not  attain  a  necessary  purity  and 
universality.  This  procedure,  so  little  understood  by  the  philo- 
sophic vulgar,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  moral  education  by  secur- 
ing from  the  encroachment  of  inferior  and  private  interests  the  im- 
mutable laws  which  relate  to  the  most  intimate  and  general  needs 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  certain  that  this  indispensable  co-ordina- 
tion would  have  no  consistence  amidst  the  conflict  of  human  pas- 
sions if,  resting  only  on  an  abstract  doctrine,  it  was  not  animated 
and  confirmed  by  the  intervention  of  a  moral  power  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  political.  We  know  this  by  what  we  see 
of  the  breaches  of  morals  that  take  place  through  the  spiritual  dis- 
ta-ganization,  and  though  the  morality  which  accords  with  modern 
oi  ""ilization  is  thereby  secured  from  dogmatic  attack, — fallen  as  is 
the  Catholic  philosophy,  which  was  its  original  organ.  We  may 
observe  in  our  metaphysical  constitutions  themselves  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  separation  in  those  remarkable  preliminary 
declarations  which  give  to  the  humblest  citizens  a  general  control 
of  political  measures.  This  is  a  feeble  image  and  imperfect  equiv- 
alent of  the  strong  means  furnished  by  the  Catholic  organism  to 
every  member  for  resistance  to  every  legal  injunction  which  should 
be  contrary  to  established  morality, — avoiding,  the  while,  any  re- 
volt against  an  economy  regularly  founded  on  such  a  separation. 
Since  Mankind  first  really  entered  upon  a  career  of  civilization, 
this  great  division  has  been,  in  all  respects,  the  social  principle  of 
intellectual  elevation  and  moral  dignity. — It  fell  into  discredit,  it 
is  true,  with  the  decline  of  Catholicism ;  but  revolutionary  pre- 
judices are  not  to  last  for  ever  ;  and  the  nature  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion both  prescribes  and  prepares  for  a  renewal  of  the  distinction, 
without  any  of  the  forced  character  which  belonged  to  it  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Under  the  ascendency  of  Industry,  there  can  be  no 
confusion  between  the  speculative  and  the  active  authorities,  which 
could  never  be  united  in  the  same  organ,  for  the  simplest  and  most 
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restricted  operations ;  and  much  less  for  those  cf  ngh  social  im- 
portance. Morals  and  manners  are  as  adverse  to  such  a  concentra- 
tion as  capacities.  Though  the  different  classes  imitate  one  anotlier 
too  much,  and  though  wealth  is  held  in  pre-eminent  honor  at  pres- 
ent, no  one  will  pretend  that  riches  can  confer  any  right  to  decide 
on  great  social  questions.  Again,  while  artists,  and,  more  dis- 
gracefully, scientific  men,  struggle  in  rivalship  of  wealth  with  in- 
dustrial leaders,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  aesthetic  and 
the  scientific  career  can  never  lead  to  high  station  by  means  of 
wealth.  The  generous  improvidence  of  the  one  order  of  men, 
when  their  vocation  is  real,  is  incompatible  with  the  anxious  solici- 
tude necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  highest  degrees 
of  fortune  and  of  consideration  can  never  be  united ;  the  first 
belonging  naturally  to  services  of  immediate  and  material  utility  ; 
and  the  other  following,  more  remotely,  upon  speculative  labors, 
which,  in  proportion  to  their  superior  social  value,  find  at  length 
their  social  reward  in  the  highest  veneration.  There  is  some  rec- 
ognition of  the  necessity  of  a  separate  spiritual  government  in  the 
influence  which  actually  belongs  to  men  of  letters  and  metaphysi- 
cians in  our  day ;  and  the  only  real  question  is  whether  society 
shall  be  governed  on  a  basis  of  ascertained  knowledge  and  un- 
questionable philosophy,  or  whether  it  shall  be  guided  by  organs 
qualified  neither  by  sound  knowledge  nor  by  genuine  conviction. 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  separation  of  powers  was  necessarily  as  imperfect  as  it  was 
arbitrary,  the  tendency  of  the  modern  social  spirit  is  to  render  hu- 
man government  more  and  more  moral  and  less  and  less  political. 
The  moral  reorganization  is  the  most  urgent ;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  best  prepared.  The  governments  decline  it  more  and  more, 
and  thus  leave  it  for  the  hands  that  ought  to  assume  it :  and  the 
peoples  have  had  experience  enough  to  convince  them  that  existing 
principles  of  government  have  done  all  that  is  to  be  expected  of 
them,  and  that  social  progress  must  depend  upon  a  wholly  new 
philosophy. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Greek  philosophers  dreamed  of  a  political 
reign  of  Mind,  and  how  dangerous  and  futile  such  a  notion  was. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Catholic  system  provided  satisfaction 
for  intellectual  ambition  :  but  when,  by  the  demolition  of  that  system, 
the  two  orders  of  power  were  again  confounded,  the  old  Utopia  was 
revived.  Except  the  few  whom  their  philosophy  raised  above  such 
desires,  almost  all  active  minds  have  been  actuated,  often  uncon- 
sciously, by  an  insurrectionary  tendency  against  a  state  of  affairs  which 
offered  them  no  legal  position.  As  the  negative  movement  proceed- 
ed, such  men  grew  more  eager  for  temporal  greatness,  which  was 
then  the  only  social  eminence ;  and  during  the-  revolutionary  convul 
sion,  such  aspirations  exceeded  all  bounds.  Such  attempts,  unsup 
ported  by  any  religious  organization,  must  necessarily  succumb  to 
the  [tower  of  wealth,  which  had  established  a  material  preponder- 
ance too  strong  to  be  shaken  ;  but  the  efforts  themselves  were  very 
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disturbing  to  tlie  state  of  things  which  they  could  not  essentially 
change.     This  principle  of  disorder  is  the  more  dangerous  from  its 
appearance  of  reasonableness.     It  is  all  that  the  most  eminent  ra- 
tionality and  morality  combined  can  do  to  preserve  a  mind  of  the 
present  day  from  the  illusion  that,  as  modern  civilization  tends  to 
strengthen  the  social  influence  of  intelligence,  the  government  of 
society,  speculative  and  active,  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  highest 
intellectual  capacity.     Most  minds  that  are  occupied  with  social 
questions  are  secretly  swayed  by  this  notion, — without  excepting 
tliose  who  repel  the  error  which  no  one  attempts  rationally  to  vin- 
dicate.   The  separation  of  the  two  powers  will  extinguish  this  cause 
of  disorder  by  providing  for  the  gratification  of  whatever  is  legit- 
imate in  this  ambition.    The  sound  theory  of  the  case,  as  imperfect- 
ly presented  in  the  Middle  Age  system,  is,  that  it  is  the  social  func- 
tion of  Mind  to  struggle  perpetually,  in  its  own  way,  to  modify  the 
necessary  rule  of  material  power,  by  subjecting  it  more  and  more 
to  respect  for  the  moral  laws  of  universal  harmony,  from  which  all 
practical  activity,  public  and  private,  is  apt  to  revolt,  for  want  ot 
loftiness  of  view  and  generosity  of  sentiment.     Regarded  in  this 
way,  legitimate  social  supremacy  belongs  neither  to  force  nor  to 
reason,  but  to  morality,  governing  alike  tlie  actions  of  the  one  and 
the  counsels  of  the  other.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  type  which  is  to 
be  proposed,  though  it  may  never  be  fully  realized :  and  in  view  of 
it,  Mind  may  sincerely  relinquish  its  idle  pretension  to  govern  the 
world  by  the  supposed  right  of  capacity ;  for  it  will  be  regularly 
installed  in  a  noble  permanent  ofiice,  alike  adapted  to  occupy  it's 
activity  and  recompense  its  services.     This  spiritual  authority  will 
be  naturally  kept  within  bounds  by  the  very  nature  of  its  functions, 
which  will  be  those  of  education,  and  the  consultative  influence 
which  results  from  it  in  active  life ;   and  again,  by  the  conditions 
imposed  on  their  exercise,  and  the  continuous  resistance  which  must 
be  encountered, —  the  authority  itself  being  founded  on  free  assent, 
within  tlie  limits  necessary  to  guard  against  abuse.    Such  an  organ- 
ization is  the  only  issue  for  the  disturbing  political  action  of  intel- 
ligence, which  caji  escape  from  unjust  exclusion  only  by  aspiring  to 
a  vicious  domination :  and  statesmen  at  present  protract  the  em- 
barrassment caused  by  the  political  claims  of  capacity  by  their  blind 
antipathy  to  the  regular  separation  of  the  two  powers. — The  system 
needed  would  be  no  less  beneficial  to  the  multitude  than  to  the  active 
few.    The  disposition  to  seek  in  political  institutions  the  solution  of 
all  difficulties  whatever  is  a  disastrous  tendency  of  our  time.   Natur- 
ally arising  from  the  concentration  of  powers,  it  has  been  aggrava- 
ted by  the  constitution-making  of  the  last  half-century.     The  hal- 
lucination will  be  dissolved  by  the  same  philosophical  instigation 
which  will  destroy  that  of  a  reign  of  Mind.     While  a  social  issuo 
is  provided  for  a  large  mental  capacity,  just  popular  claims,  which 
are  oftener  moi-al  than  political,  will  receive  tlie  guidance  fittest  for 
their  object.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legitimate  complaints 
odged  by  the  masses  against  a  system  under  which  their  general 
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needs  are  too  little  considered,  relate  to  a  renovation  of  opinions 
and  manners,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  by  express  institutions. 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  evils  inherent  in  the  in- 
equality of  wealth,  which  afford  the  most  dangerous  theme  to  both 
agitators  and  dreamei'S  ;  for  these  evils  derive  their  force  much  more 
from  our  intellectual  and  moral  disorder  than  from  the  imperfections 
of  political  measures.  The  philosophical  expansion  which  is  to  work 
out  the  new  system  must,  in  this  and  in  many  other  respects,  exert 
a  very  important  rational  influence  on  modern  populations,  —  direct- 
ly facilitating  the  restoration  of  general  and  durable  harmony  ;  al 
ways  supposing  that  it  is  linked  with  conditions  of  progress,  no  less 
than  of  order,  and  that,  while  showing  that  our  social  eml^arrass 
ments  are  independent  of  institutions,  the  new  instruction  shall 
teach  us  the  true  solution,  —  the  submission  of  all  classes  to  the 
moral  requirements  of  their  position,  under  the  instigation  of  a 
spiritual  authority  strong  enough  to  enforce  discipline.  Thus  might 
disturbing  popular  dispositions,  now  the  constant  source  of  political 
illusion  and  quackery,  te  reformed ;  and  the  vague  and  stormy  dis- 
cussion of  rights  would  be  replaced  by  the  calm  and  precise  de- 
terminations of  duties.  The  one,  a  critical  and  metaphysical  notion, 
necessarily  prevailed  till  the  negative  progression  was  completed  : 
the  other,  essentially  an  organic  and  positive  idea,  must  rule  the 
final  regeneration :  for  the  one  is  purely  individual,  and  the  other 
directly  social.  Instead  of  making  individual  duty  consist  politically 
in  respect  for  universal  rights,  the  rights  of  each  individual  will  be 
regarded  as  resulting  from  the  duties  of  others  toward  him :  in  the 
one  case  the  morality  will  be  nearly  passive,  and  will  be  ruled  by 
selfishness :  whereas  in  the  other  the  morality  will  be  thoroughly 
active,  and  directed  by  benevolence.  Here,  again,  the  opposition 
of  statesmen  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  own  complaints  of 
the  eagerness  of  the  popular  mind  for  political  solutions  of  their 
difficulties:  —  the  difficulties  exist;  the  popular  tendency  exists; 
and  no  complaints  of  either  can  avail  while  politicians  themselves 
discountenance  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  thoughtless  popular 
habit  and  desire. 

Such  are  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  new  spiritual  author 
ity.     In  order  to  dispel  the  natural  uneasiness  excited  by  the  men 
tion  of  such  an  agency  in  our  day,  connected  as  it  is  in  most  minds 
with  theocratic  notions,  I  will  briefly  indicate  its  offices  and  prerog- 
atives, and  the  consequent  nature  of  its  normal  authority. 

If  we  resort  to  the  Catholic  organization  as  to  a  sort  of  pattern 
of  spiritual  government,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  now  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  religious  element ;  and  we  must  consider  the 
clergy  in  their  social  relations  alone.  Being  careful  to  k^  Kducaiionai 
do  this,  we  may  refer  to  my  statement  of  their  function,  function. 
as  being  that  of  every  spiritual  authority ; — that  of  directing 
Education^  while  remaining  merely  consultative  in  all  that  relates 
to  Action, — having,  in  fact,  no  other  concern  with  action  than  that 
of  recalling  in  each  case  the  appropriate  rules  of  conduct.     The 
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temporal  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supreme  in  regard  to  Ac- 
tion, and  only  consult  ative  in  regard  to  Education.  Thus  the  great 
cliaracteristic  office  and  privilege  of  the  modern  spiritual  power  will 
be  the  organization  and  working  of  a  universal  system  of  positive 
Education,  not  only  intellectual,  but  also,  and  more  emphatically, 
moral.  In  order  to  maintain  the  positive  nature  and  social  purpose 
of  this  education,  it  must  be  ever  remembered  that  it  is  intended 
for  the  direct  and  continuous  use  of  no  exclusive  class,  however 
vast,  but  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  of  Western  Europe. 
Catliolicism  established  a  universal  education,  imperfect  and  vari- 
able, but  essentially  homogeneous,  and  common  to  the  loftiest  and 
tlie  humblest  Christians :  and  it  would  be  strange  to  propose  a  lesa 
general  institution  for  a  more  advanced  civilization.  The  revolu- 
tionary demand  for  equality  in  education  manifested  a  sense  of  what 
was  needed,  and  a  forecast  of  what  was  coming.  In  our  own  time 
no  feature  of  the  existing  anarchy  is  more  disgraceful  than  the  in- 
difference of  the  upper  classes  about  that  absence  of  popular  educa- 
tion which  threatens  them  with  a  fearful  retribution.  The  positive 
philosophy  teaches  us  the  invariable  homogeneousness  of  the  human 
mind,  not  only  among  various  social  ranks,  but  as  regards  individ- 
uals :  and  it  therefore  shows  us  that  no  differences  are  possible  but 
those  of  degree.  The  system  must  be  necessarily  identical,  but 
applied  according  to  diversities  of  aptitude  and  of  leisure.  This 
was  the  principle  and  mode  of  the  Catholic  religious  education : 
and  it  is  now  found  to  be  the  only  sound  one  in  the  one  kind  of 
education  that  is  regulated  among  us, — special  instruction.  Round 
tliis  fundamental  system  will  ramify  spontaneously  the  various  col- 
lateral pursuits  which  relate  to  direct  preparation  for  different  so- 
cial conditions.  The  scientific  spirit  must  then  lose  its  present 
tendency  to  speciality,  and  be  impelled  toward  a  logical  generality  j 
for  all  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy  must  furnish  their  con- 
tingent to  the  common  doctrine ;  in  order  to  which  they  must  first 
be  completely  condensed  and  co-ordinated.  When  the  savans  have 
learned  that  active  life  requires  the  habitual  and  simultaneous  use 
of  the  various  positive  ideas  that  each  of  them  isolates  from  all  the 
rest,  they  will  perceive  that  their  social  ascendency  supposes  the 
l)rior  generalization  of  their  common  conceptions,  and  consequently 
the  entire  philosophical  reformation  of  their  present  practice.  Even 
in  the  most  advanced  sciences,  as  we  have  seen,  the  scientific  char- 
acter at  present  fluctuates  between  the  abstract  expansion  and  the 
partial  application,  so  as  to  be  usually  neither  thoroughly  specular 
tive  nor  completely  active ;  a  consequence  of  the  same  defect  of 
generality  which  rests  the  ultimate  utility  of  the  positive  spirit  on 
minor  services,  which  are  as  special  as  the  corresponding  theoreti- 
cal habits.  But  this  view,  which  ought  to  have  been  long  outgrown, 
is  a  mere  hinderance  in  the  way  of -the  true  conception, — that  posi- 
tive philosophy  contemplates  no  other  immediate  application  than 
the  intellectual  and  moral  direction  of  civilized  society  ;  a  neces- 
sary ap[)lication,  presenting  nothing  that  i.s  incidental  or  desultory. 
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and  imparting  the  utmost  generality,  elevation,  unitj,  and  con- 
sistency, to  the  speculative  character.  Under  such  a  homogene- 
ousness  of  view  and  identity  of  aim,  the  various  positive  philos- 
ophers will  naturally  and  gradually  constitute  a  European  body,  in 
which  the  dissensions  that  now  break  up  the  scientific  world  into 
coteries  will  merge  ;  and  with  the  rivalries  of  struggling  interests 
will  cease  the  quarrels  and  coalitions  which  are  the  approbrium  of 
science  in  our  day. 

Under  this  system  of  general  education,  Morality  will  Regeneration  of 
be  immoveably  based  upon  positive  philosophy  as  a  morality. 
whole.  Human  nature  being  one  of  the  branches  of  positive  knowl- 
edge, it  will  be  understood  how  childhood  is  to  be  trained  in  good 
habits,  by  means  of  the  best  prepossessions ;  and  how  those  habits 
and  views  are  afterward  to  be  rationalized,  so  as  solidly  to  establish 
the  universal  obligations  of  civilized  Man, — duties  personal,  do- 
mestic, and  social,  with  the  modifications  that  will  be  required  by 
changes  in  civilization.  We  have  seen  how  all  connection  between 
theological  faith  and  morality  has  long  been  recognised  as  arbitrary ; 
and  any  such  degree  of  theological  unity  as  is  necessary  for  aflbrd- 
ing  a  basis  to  morality,  would  now  suppose  a  vast  system  of 
hypocrisy,  which,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  fatal  to  the  very 
morality  it  proposed  to  sustain.  In  the  present  state  of  the  most 
advanced  portion  of  the  human  race,  the  positive  spirit  is  certainly 
the  only  one  which,  duly  systemized,  can  at  once  generate  univer- 
sal moral  convictions  and  permit  the  rise  of  a  spiritual  authority 
independent  enough  to  regulate  its  social  application.  At  the  same 
time,  the  social  sentiment,  as  a  part  of  morals,  can  be  fully  devel- 
oped only  by  the  positive  philosophy,  because  it  alone  contemplates 
and  understands  the  whole  of  human  nature.  The  social  sentiment 
has  hitherto  been  cultivated  only  in  an  indirect  and  even  contradic- 
tory manner,  under  the  theological  philosophy  first,  which  gave  a 
character  of  exorbitant  selfishness  to  all  moral  acts ;  and  then 
under  the  metaphysical,  which  bases  morality  on  self-interest. 
Human  faculties,  affective  as  well  as  intellectual,  can  be  developed 
cnly  by  habitual  exercise ;  and  positive  morality,  which  teaches 
the  habitual  practice  of  goodness  without  any  other  certain  recom- 
pense than  internal  satisfaction,  must  be  much  more  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  benevolent  affections  than  any  doctrine  which 
attaches  devotedness  itself  to  personal  considerations, — the  admis- 
sion of  which  allows  no  fair  play  to  the  claims  of  our  generous  in- 
stincts. It  will  be  long  before  habit,  sustained  by  powerful  interests, 
will  permit  the  systemizing  of  morality  without  religious  inter- 
vention ;  and  when  it  is  done,  it  will  be  by  the  fulfilment  itself 
silencing  all  controversy :  and  this  is  why  no  other  part  of  the 
great  philosophical  task  can  be  nearly  so  important  in  determining 
the  regeneration  of  modern  society.  Humanity  must  be  regarded 
as  still  in  a  state  of  infancy  while  its  laws  of  conduct  are  derived 
from  extraordinary  fictions,  and  not  from  a  wise  estimate  of  its 
ewu  nature  and  condition. 
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International  I  ^^^ust  poiiit  out  another  respect  in  which  this  great 

duty.  task  will  satisfy  a  serious  present  exigency.     We  have 

seen  how  the  revolutionary  influence  extended,  as  the  Roman  sway 
once  did,  and  the  Catholic  and  feudal  system  afterward,  over  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe  ;  whereas,  the  metaphysical  polity  does 
not  look  beyond  national  action,  in  which  the  community  of  nations 
is  wholly  lost  sight  of.  It  can  not  be  otherwise  while  the  temporal 
government  is  supposed  to  include  the  spiritual ;  for  the  temporal 
union  of  nations  is  impossible  but  through  mere  oppression  by  the 
strongest.  The  five  great  nations  concerned  can  not  be  for  a  mo- 
ment supposed  to  be  fused,  or  subjected  to  the  same  political  govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  the  perpetual  extension  of  their  mutual  relations 
already  requires  the  natural  intervention  of  a  moral  authority  which 
should  be  common  to  all,  according  to  their  aggregate  affinities. 
This  is  now,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  privilege  of  the  spiritual 
power,  which  will  connect  the  various  populations  by  an  identical 
educational  basis,  and  thus  obtain  a  regular,  free,  and  unanimous 
assent.  Such  an  education  must  have  a  European  character ;  be- 
cause Western  Europe  alone  is  qualified  to  receive  it.  It  may  here- 
after be  extended,  even  beyond  the  white  races,  as  the  outlying 
groups  of  humanity  become  fitted  to  enter  the  system;  but,  while 
asserting  the  radical  identity  of  human  nature  everywhere,  the  new 
social  philosophy  must  distinguish  between  positive  societies  and 
those  which  are  still  theological  or  metaphysical ;  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Middle  Age  system  distinguished  Catholic  populations  from 
those  which  were  polytheistic  or  fetich.  The  only  difterence  be- 
tween the  two  cases  is  that  the  modern  organization  is  destined  to 
a  wider  spread,  and  that  there  is  a  superior  reconciling  quality  in 
a  doctrine  which  connects  all  human  situations  with  the  same  fun- 
damental evolution.  The  necessity  of  extending  the  modern  re- 
generation to  Western  Europe  in  general  teaches  us  how  the  tempo- 
ral reorganization  proper  to  each  nation,  must  be  preceded  and  di- 
rected by  a  spiritual  reorganization  common  to  them  all:  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  philosophical  constitution  of  positive  education  pro- 
vides the  best  instrumentality  for  satisfying  the  social  need  of  union 
by  summoning  all  nationalities  to  the  same  task,  under  the  direction 
of  a  homogeneous  speculative  class,  habitually  animated  by  an  active 
European  patriotism.  The  same  power  which  administers  educa- 
tion watches  over  the  application,  through  life,  of  the  prinjciples 
taught:  thus,  this  eminent  authority,  impartial  in  its  nature,  and 
planted  at  the  general  point  of  view,  will  naturally  be  the  arbitra- 
ting power  among  the  nations  that  it  will  have  trained.  Interna- 
tional relations  can  not  be  submitted  to  any  temporal  authority ; 
and  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  mere  antagonism  if  they  did  not 
fall  under  the  natural  decision  of  the  only  general  authority.  Hence 
must  arise  an  entirely  new  diplomatic  system ;  or  rather,  the  closing 
of  an  interregnum  instituted  by  diplomacy  to  facilitate  the  great 
European  transition, —  as  I  have  already  explained.  The  great 
wars  are  no  doubt  over;  but  the  divergences  which  arise  the  more 
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as  relations  extend  will  find  new  forms,  less  disastrous,  but  equally 
requiring  the  intervention  of  a  moderating  power.  The  selti^^h  in 
terests  which,  for  example,  are  brought  into  collision  l)y  the  exten- 
sion of  Industry,  may  be  best  kept  in  check  by  an  authority  which 
assigns  its  true  value  to  the  practical  point  of  view,  which  directs 
the  moral  education  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals  and  clas- 
ses, and  wiiich  must  therefore  be  best  fitted  to  bring  the  diver- 
gences of  practical  life  into  subordination  to  a  higher  order  of 
power. 

The  difference  of  social  character  between  this  au- 
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thority  and  the  Catholic  sway  is  easily  pointed  out,  ana 
important  to  be  understood.     All  spiritual  authority  must  rest  on 
free  and  perfect  confidence  and  assent,  such  as  are  accorded  to  in- 
tellectual and  moral  superiority ;  and  tliey  imply  an  agreement  and 
sympathy  in  a  common  primary  doctrine,  regulating  the  exercise 
and  the  conditions  of  the  relation,  which  is  dissolved  Avhen  the  doc- 
trine is  disbelieved.    The  theological  faith  was  connected  with  some 
revelation  in  which  the  believer  had  no  share ;  and  it  must  therefore 
be  wholly  diiierent  from  the  positive  faith  which  follows  upon  demon- 
stration, open  to  universal  examination,  under  due  conditions.  Thus, 
the  positive  authority  is  essentially  relative,  like  the  spirit  of  the  cor- 
responding philosophy:  and  as  no  individual  can  know  everything, 
and  judge  of  everything,  the  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  most  eminent 
thinker  is  analogous  to  that  which,  in  a  limited  degree,  he  accords 
in  turn  to  the  humblest  intelligence,  on  certain  subjects  best  under- 
stood by  the  latter.     The  absolute  power  of  man  over  man,  wliich 
was  so  dreadful  and  irresistible  in  former  ages,  is  gone  for  ever,  to- 
gether witli  the  mental  condition  which  gave  rise  to  it :  but,  though 
the  positive  faith  can  never  be  so  intense  as  the  theological,  its  un- 
systematic action  during  the  last  three  centuries  proves  that  it  can 
spontaneously  occasion  a  sufficient  agreement  on  subjects  that  have 
been  duly  explored.     We  see,  by  the  universal  admission  of  the 
chief  scientific  truths,  notwithstanding  their  opposition  to  religious 
notions,  how  irresistible  will  be  the  sway  of  the  logical  force  of 
genuine  demonstration  when  human  reason  attains  maturity ;  and 
especially  when  its  extension  to  moral  and  social  considerations 
shall  have  imparted  to  it  its  full  energy.     There  will  be  a  sufficient 
harmony  between  the  need  and  the  power  of  a  regular  discipline  of 
minds, —  at  all  events,  when  the  theologico-metaphysical  system, 
with  all  its  disturbing  influences,  has  died  out.    These  considera 
tions  may  serve  to  dissipate  the  theocratic  uneasiness  that  naturally 
arises  on  the  mere  mention  of  any  spiritual  reorganization, — the 
philosophical  nature  of  the  new  government  wholly  precluding  such 
usurpations  as  those  which  were  perpetrated  by  theological  author- 
ity.    Nevertheless,  we  must  not  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  positive  system  will  admit  of  no  abuses.     The  infirmity  of  our 
mental  and  moral  nature  will  remain ;  and  the  social  superintendence 
which  will  be  natural  will  be  also  needful.     We  have  only  too  much 
reason  to  know  that  tire  science  is  compatible  with  cliarlatanism, 
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and  that  savans  are  quite  as  much  disposed  to  oppression  as  the 
priests  ever  were,  though  happily  they  have  not  the  same  means  and 
opportunity.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  critical  social  spirit,  which 
was  introduced  with  the  Catholic  system,  and  which  must  attend 
again  upon  the  separation  of  the  two  powers.  Its  disastrous  exag- 
geration in  our  day  is  no  evidence  against  its  future  efficacy,  when 
it  shall  have  been  duly  subordinated  to  the  organic  spirit,  and 
applied  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  the  new  system.  The  universal 
propagation  of  sound  knowledge  will  check  false  pretension  to  a 
great  extent:  but  there  will  also  be  need  of  the  social  criticism 
which  will  arise  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  spiritual  author- 
ity,— based  as  it  must  be  on  principles  which  may  be  at  all  times 
appealed  to,  as  tests  of  capacity  and  moraility.  If,  under  the  Cath- 
olic constitution,  the  meanest  disciple  might  remonstrate  against 
any  authority,  S]3iritual  or  temporal,  which  had  infringed  ordinary 
obligations,  much  more  must  such  a  liberty  exist  under  the  positive 
system,  which  excludes  no  sulyect  whatever  from  discussion,  under 
fitting  conditions, — to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  precision  and  in- 
disputableness  of  moral  prescriptions  under  the  positive  system. 
The  Tem]  o.i.i  I  liO'Ve  exhibited  the  nature  and  character  of  the  spir- 
authonty.  itual  reorganization  which  must  result  from  the  prei)a- 

ration  of  past  ages.  It  is  not  possible  to  perform  the  same  office  in 
regard  to  the  temporal  system,  because  it  must  issue  from  the  other ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  foresee  more  than  the  general 
principle  and  spirit  which  will  regulate  the  classification  of  society. 
Of  that  principle  and  spirit  I  may  briefly  speak ;  but  it  would  be 
countenancing  the  empiricism  of  the  present  day  to  enter  into  de- 
Pubiic  and  pii-  tail,  which  must  be  altogether  premature.  First,  we 
vate  functions,  must  discard  the  distinction  between  public  and  private 
functions, — a  distinction  which  could  never  be  more  than  temporary, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  any  rational  principle.  The 
separation  was  never  contemplated  till  the  industrial  system  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  personal  bondage :  and  then  the  distinction  re- 
ferred to  the  old  system,  on  the  one  hand,  with  its  normal  functions; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  new  system,  with  its  partial  and  empirical 
operations,  which  were  not  perceived  to  have  any  tendency  toward 
a  new  economy.  Thenceforward  the  conception  represents  our  view 
of  the  whole  past,  in  its  negative  and  its  positive  progression ;  and 
it  assumed  its  present  preponderance  when  the  final  crisis  began, 
when  public  professions,  spiritual  and  temporal,  dissolved,  as  an 
extension  took  place  of  functions  which  were  formerly  private. 
The  distinction  will  endure  till  the  primary  conception  of  the  new 
system  shall  have  taught  all  men  that  there  is  a  public  utility  in  the 
humblest  office  of  co-operation,  no  less  truly  than  in  the  loftiest 
function  of  government.  Other  men  would  feel,  if  their  labor  were 
but  sysbsmizcd,  as  the  private  soldier  feels  in  the  discharge  of  his 
humblest  duty,  the  dignity  of  public  service,  aud  the  honor  of  a 
share  in  the  action  of  the  general  economy.  Thus,  the  abolition  of 
this  distinction  depends  on  the  universal  regeneration  of  modern 
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ideas  and  manners.  We  have  thus  to  discard  altogether  the  notion 
of  private  functions,  as  belonging  to  a  transitory  system,  and  to 
consider  all  as  alike  social,  after  having  put  out  of  the  question 
whatever  functions  have  to  be  eliminated ;  that  is,  the  theological 
and  metaphysical  offices  which  will  then  have  expired.  The  mod- 
ern economy  thus  presenting  only  homogeneous  elements,  it  becomes 
possible  to  form  a  conception  of  the  classification  that  is  to  ensue. 
The  elevation  of  private  professions  to  the  dignity  of  ])ublic  func- 
tions need  occasion  no  essential  change  in  the  manner  of  their  dis- 
charge ;  but  it  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  their 
general  spirit,  and  not  a  little  in  their  ordinary  conditions.  While 
on  the  one  hand  there  will  be  a  universal  personal  sense  of  social 
value,  there  will  be  on  the  other  hand  an  admission  of  the  necessity 
of  systematic  discipline,  incompatible  with  a  private  career,  but 
guarantying  the  obligations  belonging  to  each  function.  This  one 
change  will  be  a  universal  symptom  of  modern  regeneration. 

The  co-ordinating  principle  must  be  the  same  that  I  pHndpie  or  co- 
have  applied  in  establishing  the  hierarchy  of  the  scien-  ordinal  ion. 
ces, — that  of  the  degree  of  generality  and  simplicity  of  the  subject, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena.  The  same  principle  was 
tested  in  its  application  in  the  interior  of  each  science ;  and  when 
we  were  applying  it  in  biology,  we  found  it  assuming  a  more  active 
character,  indicating  its  social  destination.  Transferred  from  ideas 
and  phenomena  to  actual  beings,  it  became  the  principle  of  zoolo- 
gical classification.  We  then  found  it  to  be  the  basis  of  social 
statics  ;  and  our  dynamical  inquiry  showed  us  that  it  has  determined 
all  the  elementary  evolutions  of  modern  social  practice.  It  must 
thus  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  all  hierarchies ;  and  its  successive 
coincidences  are  explained  by  the  necessary  universality  of  logical 
laws.  It  will  always  be  found  working  identically  in  every  system 
which  consists  of  homogeneous  elements,  subjecting  all  orders  of 
activity  to  their  due  classification,  according  to  their  respective  de- 
grees of  abstractness  and  generality.  This  was  the  principle  of 
classification  in  old  societies  ;  and  we  see  vestiges  of  it  yet  in  the 
military  organization,  where  the  very  terms  of  office  indicate  that 
the  less  general  are  subordinated  to  the  more  general  functions. 
It  needs  no  proof  then,  that,  in  a  regenerated  society,  homogeneous 
in  its  elements,  the  change  that  will  take  place  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  elements,  and  not  in  their  classification  ;  for  such  classifica- 
tion as  has  taken  place  during  the  modern  transition  has  been  all 
in  accordance  with  the  principle.  The  only  difficulty  therefore  lies 
in  estimating  the  degrees  of  generality  inherent  in  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  positive  organism:  and  this  very  task  has  been  almost 
entirely  accomplished  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  while 
the  rest  of  the  necessary  material  is  furnished  by  the  preceding  part 
-of  the  Work ;  so  that  I  have  only  to  combine  these  different  partic- 
ulars to  create  a  rational  conception  of  the  final  economy. 

The  idea  of  social  subordination  is  common  to  the  old  and  tlie 
iD^.w  philosophy,  opposite  as  arc  their  points  of  view,  and  transitoiy 
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as  is  the  one  view  in  comparison  with  the  other.  The  old  philoso- 
phy, explaining  everything  by  the  human  type,  saw  everywhere  a 
hierarchy  regulated  in  imitation  of  the  social  classification.  The 
new  philosophy,  studying  Man  in  connection  with  the  universe  at 
large,  finds  this  classification  to  be  simply  a  protraction  of  the  bio- 
logical hierarchy.  But  science  and  theology,  considering  Man  each 
in  its  own  way, — the  one  as  the  first  of  animals,  and  the  other  as 
the  lowest  of  angels, — lead  to  a  very  similar  conclusion.  The  office 
of  positive  philosophy  in  this  case  is  to  substantiate  the  common 
notion  of  social  subordination  by  connecting  it  with  the  principle 
which  forms  all  hierarchies, 

sppcuhitivr  Tlie  highest  rank  is  held,  according  to  that  principle, 

clashes  iiighest.  \)j  the  spcculativc  class.  When  the  separation  of  the 
two  powers  first  took  place  under  monotheism,  the  legal  superiority 
of  the  clergy  to  all  other  orders  was  by  no  means  owing  only  or 
chiefly  to  their  religious  character.  It  was  more  on  account  of  their 
speculative  character ;  and  the  continued  growth  of  the  tendency, 
amidst  the  decay  of  religious  influences,  shows  that  it  is  more  dis- 
interested than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  testifies  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  human  reason  to  place  the  highest  value  on  the  most  general 
conceptions.  When  the  speculative  class  shall  have  overcome  its 
dispersive  tendencies,  and  returned  to  unity  of  principle  amidst  its 
diversity  of  employments,  it  will  obtain  the  eminent  position  for 
which  it  is  destined,  and  of  w^hich  its  present  situation  can  scarcely 
afibrd  any  idea.  While  the  speculative  class  is  thus  superior  in 
dignity  the  active  class  will  be  superior  in  express  and  immediate 
power,  the  division  answering  to  the  two  opposite  ways  of  classify- 
ing men,  by  capacity  and  by  power.  The  same  principle  determines 
the  next  subdivision  of  each  class  before  pointed  out  in  another  con- 
nection. The  speculative  class  divides  itself,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  contemplative  spirit,  into  the  scientific  or  philosoph- 
ical (which  we  know  to  be  ultimately  one),  and  the  aesthetic  or 
poetic.  Alike  as  these  two  classes  are  in  their  distinction  from  the 
active,  they  so  diff"er  from  each  other  as  to  require  division  on  the 
same  principle  as  runs  throughout.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
importance  and  eminent  function  of  the  fine  arts,  the  aesthetic  point 
of  view  can  never  compare  in  generality  and  abstractness  with  the 
scientific  or  philosophical.  The  one  is  concerned  with  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  which  must  direct  the  universal  action  of  human 
reason ;  whereas  the  other  is  concerned  only  with  the  faculties  of 
expression,  which  must  ever  hold  a  secondary  place.  As  for  the 
The  Practical  othcr  leading  class,  the  active  or  practical,  which  com- 
ciassfB.  prehends  the  vast  majority,  its  more  complete  and  mark- 

ed development  has  already  settled  the  point  of  its  divisions ;  so 
that,  in  regard  to  them,  the  tlieory  has  only  to  rationalize  tlic  dis- 
tinctions sanctioned  by  spontaneous  usage.  Industrial  action  is 
divided  into  production  and  ti-ansmission  of  products  ;  the  second 
of  which  is  obviously  superior  to  the  first  in  regard  to  the  al)sti-act- 
Dess  of  tlie  work  and  the  generality  of  the  relations.    Further  divis- 
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ion  seems  to  be  indicated  according  as  production  relates  to  the 
mere  formation  of  materials  or  their  working  up  ;  and  as  the  trans- 
mission  is  of  the  products  themselves,  or  of  their  representative 
signs,  the  generality  being  greater  in  the  second  particulars  than  in 
the  first.  Thus  we  find  the  industrial  hierarchy  formed,  the  bankers 
being  in  the  first  rank  ;  then  the  merchants  ;  then  the  manufacturers  ; 
and  finally  the  agriculturists ;  the  labors  of  the  latter  being  more 
concrete,  and  their  relations  more  special,  than  those  of  the  other 
three  classes.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  proceed  here  to  further 
subdivisions.  They  will  be  determined  by  the  same  principle  when 
the  progress  of  reorganization  is  sufficiently  advanced ;  and  I  may 
observe  that  when  tluit  time  comes  the  most  concrete  producers,  the 
laborers,  wliose  collisions  with  their  employers  are  now  the  most 
dangerous  feature  of  our  industrial  state,  will  be  convinced  that  the 
position  of  the  capitalist  is  owing,  not  to  any  abuse  of  strength  or 
wealth,  but  to  the  more  abstract  and  general  character  of  his  func- 
tion. The  action  and  responsibility  of  the  operative  are  less  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  emploj'er;  and  the  subordination  of  the 
one  to  the  other  is  therefore  as  little  arbitrary  and  mutable  as  any 
other  social  gradation. 

When  the  gradation  is  once  established,  it  will  be  pre-  privileges  and 
served  from  question  and  confusion,  not  only  by  the  clear-  '^°'"P«'n^«t>o'i8. 
ness  of  its  principle,  but  by  the  consciousness  in  each  order  that  its 
own  subordination  to  the  one  above  it  is  the  condition  of  its  supe- 
riority to  those  below  it ;  and  the  lowest  of  all  is  not  without  its  own 
special  privileges.  The  abuses  attending  all  inequality  will  be  re- 
strained, not  only  by  the  fundamental  education  common  to  all,  but 
by  the  more  extended  and  severe  moral  obligations  which  press 
upon  members  of  society,  in  proportion  to  the  generality  of  their 
iunctious.  Again,  in  proportion  as  social  occupations  are  particular 
and  concrete,  their  utility  is  direct,  incontestable,  and  assured,  and 
the  existence  of  the  workers  is  more  independent,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility more  restricted,— corresponding  as  their  labors  do  to  the 
most  indispensable  wants.  Thus,  if  the  higher  ranks  are  dignified 
by  a  more  eminent  and  difficult  co-operation,  the  lower  have  a  more 
certain  and  urgent  function :  and  the  last  could  provisionally  exist 
by  themselves,  without  perverting  their  essential  character ;  where- 
as the  others  could  not.  This  diff"erence  is  not  only  a  guarantee  of 
social  harmony,  but  it  is  favorable  to  private  happiness,  which,  when 
the  primary  waats  are  securely  provided  for,  depends  mainly  on  the 
small  amount  oi"  habitual  solicitude :  and  tlius,  the  lowest  classes 
really  are  privileged  in  that  freedom  from  care,  and  that  thought- 
lessness, which  would  be  a  serious  fault  in  the  higher  classes,  but 
are  natural  to  them. 

If  we  consider  flie  successive  degrees  of  material  importance,  as 
tested  by  wealth,  we  find  an  apparent  contradiction  in  our  statical 
series,  between  the  speculative  and  the  practical  order :  for  in  the 
first,  the  preponderance  lessens  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  while  in  the 
lattLT  it  increases.     This  is  owing  to  a  distinction  too  litth>  al- 
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tended  to  by  the  economists, — between  the  more  general  extension 
and  the  more  direct  utility  of  any  public  services.  Concrete  labors, 
which  prove  to  all  eyes  their  own  immediate  use,  are  sure  of  a  spe- 
cial recompense  in  proportion  to  their  extension :  but  when  the 
service  is  highly  abstract,  admitting  of  only  an  indirect  appreciation, 
remote  and  dim,  it  is  incontestable  that,  whatever  may  be  its  final 
utility,  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  generality,  it  will  bring  in  less 
wealth,  through  the  insuflBcient  private  estimation  of  a  class  whose 
partial  influence  admits  of  no  ordinary  analysis.  Hence  the  danger- 
ous error  of  measuring  social  participation  by  wealth,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  orders,  the  speculative  and  the  active,  —  thus 
extending  to  the  first  the  law  which  relates  only  to  the  second.  For 
instance,  if  the  final  results,  even  industrial  only,  of  the  great 
astronomical  discoveries  which  have  improved  navigation  could  be 
estimated  in  each  expedition,  it  is  evident  that  no  existing  fortune 
could  give  any  idea  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  would  be  realized 
by  the  heirs  of  the  Keplers  and  the  Newtons  of  society, — be  the 
toll  fixed  as  low  as  possible.  Such  a  case  shows  the  absurdity  of 
the  principle  of  pecuniary  remuneration  for  all  genuine  services,  by 
proving  that  tlie  most  extended  utility  must,  on  account  of  the 
remoteness  and  difi"usion  that  belong  to  its  generality,  find  its  reward, 
not  in  wealth,  but  in  social  honor.  Even  in  the  speculative  class, 
the  same  distinction  is  evident, — the  aesthetic  order  being  more  in 
the  way  of  wealth  than  the  scientific,  —  inferior  as  their  ultimate 
utility  must  be, — because  they  are  more  easily  and  immediatelj  ap- 
preciated. Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  there  are  economists  who 
propose  that  the  most  abstract  labors  should  be  left  to  the  protection 
of  private  interest.  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest  de- 
posite  of  wealth  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  hierarchy,  with  the 
banking  class,  who  naturally  head  the  industrial  movement,  and 
whose  ordinary  operations  are  at  once  appreciable  and  sufficiently 
general  to  favor  the  accumulation  of  capital.  These  circumstances, 
at  the  same  time  can  not  but  render  them  more  worthy  of  their 
temporal  importance, — whenever,  at  least,  their  education  shall  be 
appropriate  to  their  function.  Their  familiarity  with  abstract  and 
extended  enterprises  must  foster  the  spirit  of  generality,  and  an 
unusual  aptitude  for  social  combinations  ;  so  that  with  them  will  the 
temporal  power  principally  rest.  It  will  be  rememlered  that  this 
class  will  always  be  the  least  numerous  in  the  industrial  order ;  for 
the  hierarchy  will  constantly  exhibit  growing  numbers,  in  proportion 
as  work  becomes  more  particular  and  urgent,  and  therefore  admits 
and  requires  more  multiplied  agents. 

Practical  What  I  have  said  of  the  public  character  of  all  so- 

piivacy.  cial  offices  under  the  new  organization  relates  only  to 
their  social  aspect,  and  not  at  all  to  the  mode  of  their  fulfilment. 
In  fact,  the  more  the  individual  is  improved  by  education,  the  nu)re 
freely  may  the  execution  of  public  operations  be  confided  to  privnto 
industry.  The  less  general  and  more  actual  labors, — those  which 
belong  to  the  practical  order, — may  be  safely  delivered  over  to  Iho 
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natural  action  of  individual  minds ;  and,  while  the  prerogative  of 
the  central  authority  is  carefully  preserved,  there  will  be  entire 
freedom  from  any  regulating  spirit  which  could  impede  spontaneous 
activity,  on  which  progression  directly  depends.  In  the  speculative 
case,  however,  the  social  eflBcacy  is  too  indirect,  too  remote,  and 
therefore  too  little  felt  by  the  multitude  to  depend  altogether  on 
private  estimation  for  aid :  and  public  munificence  should  protect 
labors  of  this  kind,  the  political  character  of  these  functions  be- 
coming manifest,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  general  and  ab- 
stract. This  is  the  only  way  in  which  there  can  be  any  distinction 
between  public  and  private  professions  ;  and  the  distinction  will  not 
affect  the  idea  of  a  common  social  destination. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  rractcai  free, 
will  be  perfect  freedom  in  the  formation  of  the  respective  ^om. 
classes  of  the  positive  hierarchy.  The  direct  effect  of  a  universal 
education  is  to  place  every  one  in  the  situation  best  adapted  to  his 
abilities,  whatever  his  birth  may  have  been.  This  is  a  liberty 
which  depends  more  on  general  manners  than  on  political  institu- 
tions ;  and  it  depends  upon  two  conditions, — that  access  to  every 
social  career  should  remain  open  to  the  capable ;  and  that  there 
thould  be  some  means  of  excluding  the  unworthy.  When  order  is 
once  completely  established,  such  changes  will  become  exceptional ; 
because  it  is  natural  for  professions  to  be  hereditary.  Few  have  a 
determinate  vocation,  and  few  social  employments  require  such  a 
vocation  ;  so  that  the  disposition  to  domestic  imitation  will  have  its 
way ;  whereas,  the  quality  of  the  universal  education  and  the  state 
of  social  manners  will  be  safeguards  against  this  hereditary  ten- 
dency assuming  any  oppressive  form.  There  is  no  room  for  ap- 
prehension of  any  restoration  of  the  system  of  castes.  Caste  can 
have  none  but  a  theological  foundation  ;  and  we  have  long  passed 
out  of  the  last  social  phase  that  is  compatible  with  it ;  and  its  remain- 
ng  traces  are,  as  I  have  shown,  fast  disappearing  from  amidst  the 
advanced  civilization  of  Western  Europe. 

It  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  connection  between  such  an 
organization  and  the  just  claims  of  the  lower  classes :  and  for  this 
purpose  I  must  ascertain  the  influence  of  such  a  connection,  both 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people  and  upon  the  speculative  class. 

Any  spiritual  power  must  be,  by  its  very  nature,  ^ 

popular  ;  for  its  function  is  to  set  up  morality  to  guide  °^" 
the  social  movement,  and  its  closest  relations  therefore  must  be 
with  the  most  numerous  classes,  who  most  need  its  protection. 
The  Catholic  Church  was  obviously  doomed  to  decay  when  it  for- 
sook its  task  of  enlightening  and  protecting  the  people,  and  inclined 
to  aristocratic  interests  :  and  in  the  same  way,  the  inherent  nullity 
of  Protestantism  appeared  in  the  impotence  of  its  puny  authori- 
ties to  protect  the  lower  classes :  and  in  the  same  way  again,  we 
recognise  the  empiricism  and  selfishness  which  spoil  the  speculative 
elements  of  our  modern  society  in  the  strange  aristocratic  tenden- 
cies of  so  many  savans  and  artists,  who  forget  their  own  humble 
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origin,  and  disdain  to  apply  to  the  instruction  and  protection  of 
the  people  the  influence  they  have  acquired, — preferring  indeed  to 
use  it  in  confirmation  of  their  own  oppressive  pretensions.  There 
must  be,  in  the  normal  state  of  the  final  economy,  a  strong  sympa- 
thy between  the  speculative  class  and  the  multitude,  from  their 
analogous  relation  to  the  possessors  of  the  chief  temporal  power, 
from  their  somewhat  similar  practical  situation,  and  from  their 
equivalent  habits  of  material  improvidence.  Yet  more  important 
is  the  popular  efficacy  of  the  speculative  authority,  on  account  both 
of  its  educational  function  and  of  its  regular  intervention  as  mod- 
erator in  social  conflicts,  through  its  habitual  elevation  of  views 
and  generosity  of  disposition.  Without  at  all  quitting  its  attitude 
of  impartiality,  its  chief  care  will  always  be  directed  toward  the 
humbler  classes,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  are  much  the  most  in  need 
of  a  public  education  such  as  their  private  means  can  not  attain  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  exposed  to  constant  injury. 
Even  now,  vast  benefit  would  ensue  if,  in  preparation  for  the  system 
to  come,  positive  knowledge  and  philosophy  were  sedulously  brought 
within  reach  of  the  people.  In  the  educational  direction,  the  intel- 
lectual expansion  would  be  much  greater  than  is  now  easily  be- 
lieved :  and  the  advantage  in  the  other  respect,  in  protecting  them 
from  collision  with  the  governing  classes,  would  be  no  less  evident. 
The  positive  philosophy  would  teach  them  the  real  value  of  the 
political  institutions  from  which  they  are  apt  to  hope  so  much,  and 
convince  them  of  the  superiority  of  moral  over  political  solutions. 
All  evils  and  all  pretexts  derived  from  social  disturbance  would 
thus  be  obviated :  quacks  and  dreamers  would  lose  their  vocation  ; 
and  no  excuse  would  be  left  for  delay  in  social  reform.  When  it 
is  seen  why  wealth  must  chiefly  abound  among  the  industrial  leaders, 
the  positive  philosophy  will  show  that  it  is  of  small  importance  to 
popular  interests  in  what  hands  capital  is  deposited,  if  its  employ- 
ment is  duly  useful  to  society  at  large :  and  that  condition  depends 
much  more  on  moral  than  on  political  methods.  No  jealous  legal 
provision  against  the  selfish  use  of  wealth,  and  no  mischievous  in- 
tervention, paralyzing  social  actiA  ity  by  political  prohibition,  can  be 
nearly  so  effectual  as  general  reprobation,  grounded  on  an  ascer- 
tained principle,  under  the  reign  of  positive  morality.  The  new 
philosophical  action  would  either  obviate  or  repress  all  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  institution  of  property,  and  correct  popular  ten- 
dencies by  a  wise  analysis  of  social  difficulties,  and  a  salutary  con- 
version of  questions  of  right  into  questions  of  duty. — In  its  impar-- 
tiality  it  will  make  the  superior  classes  participate  in  the  lesson, 
proving  to  them  the  great  moral  obligations  inherent  in  their  posi- 
tion ;  so  that,  for  instance,  in  this  matter  of  property,  the  rich  wili 
morally  consider  themselves  the  depositories  of  the  wealth  of  so- 
ciety, the  use  of  which  will  not  involve  any  political  responsibility 
(except  in  extreme  cases),  but  should  lie  under  a  moral  supci  vis- 
ion, necessarily  open  to  all,  from  the  indisputablenese  of  its  prin- 
ciple, and  of  which   the  S]>iritual   authority  is  tlic  natural   organ. 
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Since  the  abolition  of  personal  servitude,  the  lowest  class  has  never 
been  really  incorporated  with  the  social  system ;  the  power  of 
capital,  once  a  means  of  emancipation,  and  then  of  independence, 
has  become  exorbitant  in  daily  transactions,  however  just  is  its  in- 
fluence through  its  generality  and  superior  responsibility.  In  short, 
this  philosophy  will  show  that  industrial  relations,  instead  of  being 
left  to  a  dangerous  empiricism  and  an  oppressive  antagonism,  must 
be  systemized  according  to  moral  laws.  The  duty  to  the  lower 
classes  will  not  consist  in  alms-giving,  which  can  never  be  more  than 
a  secondary  resource,  nor  made  reconcilable  with  any  high  social 
destination,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  human  condition  and 
dignity.  The  obligation  will  be  to  procure  for  all,  suitable  educa- 
tion and  employment, — the  only  conditions  that  the  lower  classes 
can  justly  demand.  Without  entering  on  the  perplexed  subject  of 
wages,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  their  settlement  will  be  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  agency.  "We  need  not  inquire  whether  any 
political  institutions  will  in  course  of  time  embody  social  securities 
of  this  kind :  it  is  enough  that  the  principle  will  remain  eminently 
moral,  in  as  far  as  it  will  be  efficacious  and  harmonizing. 

Such  will  be  the  effect  on  society  of  the  philosophi-  Reciprocal  ef 
cal  preparation  for  the  new  system.  It  is  very  observ-  ^''■'=^- 
able  that  the  reciprocal  action  on  philosophy  will  be  no  less  benefi- 
cial. In  such  a  combination,  the  people  will  give  to  the  philosophers 
more  than  they  will  have  received  from  them.  The  popular  adhe- 
sion will  be  the  safeguard  of  the  spiritual  power  against  aggression 
from  the  temporal,  such  as  will  be  instigated  by  human  passions 
under  the  positive  system,  as  under  every  other,  notwithstanding 
its  milder  practical  activity,  and  the  increased  sway  of  reason  over 
conduct.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rich  men  may  show  their  pride  of 
wealth  on  occasion  of  the  material  dependence  of  the  speculative 
class ;  and  these  again  may  manifest  the  disdain  which  men  of  theory 
are  wont  to  feel  toward  men  of  practice :  and  then  will  the  people 
become  the  regulators  of  their  conflicts,  more  even  than  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  being  indebted  to  the  one  power  for  education  and 
moral  influence,  and  to  the  other  for  employment  and  material 
assistance ;  and  always  holding  the  balance  between  them,  as  of 
old. 

If  such  be  the  prospect  of  the  normal  condition,  preparatory 
it  is  easy  to  describe  the  preparatory  stage  which  is  ^t«g«- 
near  at  hand.  If  popular  participation  is  necessary  to  the  new 
spiritual  authority  in  its  established  condition,  much  more  must  it 
be  so  as  a  help  to  attain  that  condition.  The  wise  permanent  ad- 
vocacy of  popular  interests  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  people 
can  be  taught  the  importance  of  the  philosophical  action  which 
statesmen  scoff  at :  and,  when  the  spiritual  power  has  become 
strong  enough,  its  intervention  in  the  collisions  which  must  happen 
frequently  in  the  absence  of  industrial  system,  will  make  its  value 
more  felt,  and  its  function  better  understood,  perpetually,  by  all 
classes.     The  classes  which  now  recognise  the  supremacy  of  wealth 
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alone  will  then  be  led  by  decisive,  and  sometimes  very  painful  ex- 
perience to  implore  the  protection  of  the  spiritual  authority  which 
they  now  regard  as  purely  chimerical.  The  same  causes  which 
will  make  it  the  arbiter  in  collisions  will  make  it  the  moderator  in 
the  social  controversies  in  which  already  the  need  of  such  an  influ- 
ence is  sorely  felt :  and  on  such  services  will  rest  its  power,  be- 
cause they  will  command  free  assent  and  allegiance.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  hoped  from  the  political  controversies  which  agitate 
the  upper  classes.  Their  disputes  about  the  substitution  of  per- 
sons, ministerial  or  royal,  have  little  interest  for  the  bulk  of  society, 
and  have  no  organizing  tendency.  The  popular  point  of  view  is 
the  only  one  which  naturally  offers  a  survey  sufficiently  large  and 
clear  to  connect  tlie  present  with  the  whole  of  the  past,  and  to  give 
an  organic  direction  to  the  general  mind.  No  agitation  about  polit- 
ical rights  will  meet  the  popular  need,  which  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  more  restricted  than  security  of  Education  and  Employ- 
ment ;  and  these  can  be  obtained  by  no  means  short  of  social  reorgan- 
ization. This  is  the  strong  bond  between  popular  needs  and  philo- 
sophical tendencies ;  and  by  means  of  it,  the  true  social  point  of 
view  will  prevail  in  proportion  to  the  share  borne  by  the  claims  of 
the  lowest  classes  in  the  great  political  problem.  When  the  posi- 
tive philosophy  shall  have  penetrated  that  class,  it  will  doubtless 
find  a  readier  and  happier  reception  than  in  any  other ;  and  the 
reaction  that  will  ensue  upon  the  higher  classes  will  be  no  less  for- 
tunate, as  enlightening  them,  in  the  only  possible  way,  in  regard  to 
the  whole  social  situation.  In  the  midst  of  the  painful  conflicts 
which  must  recur  till  the  conditions  of  order  and  of  progress  are 
fulfilled,  the  true  philosophers  who  will  have  foreseen  them  will  be 
prepared  to  exhibit  the  great  social  lessons  they  aflbrd,  and  will 
convince  the  hostile  parties  that  political  measures  are  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  cure  of  social  evils.  These  few  remarks  may 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  connection  between  the  syste- 
matic development  of  the  positive  philosophy  and  the  social  establish- 
ment of  the  popular  cause, — exhibiting  the  alliance  that  is  needed 
between  a  great  idea  and  a  great  force  ;  and  I  could  not  close  my 
general  estimate  of  the  spiritual  reorganization  with  a  more  em- 
phatic statement. 

To  the  reader's  mind  it  may  be  safely  left,  to  com- 
pare the  conditions  of  order  and  of  progress  in  the  ex-  o'rd.r° «nd 
isting  state  of  things,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come,   '"'"sress. 
The  new  philosophy  takes  up  the  disorder  at  its  source,  and  re- 
organizes opinions,  which  are  next  to  pass  into  morals  and  manners, 
and  lastly,  into  institutions.     It  adopts  positive  methods  as  well  as 
doctrines,  transforms  the  position  of  existing  questions,  the  way  of 
treating  them,  and  their  preparatory  conditions :  thus  aff"ording  a 
triple  logical  security  for  social  order.     Subordinating  the  spirit  of 
detail  to  that  of  generality,  and  therefore  the  notion  of  right  to  that 
of  duty,  it  demonstrates  the  moral  nature  of  the  chief  social  diffi- 
culties.    It  substi'tutes  the  relative  for  the  absolute  spirit,  and  thus 
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reo-ards  the  whole  past  as  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  human  mind 
and  destiny,  preparatory  to  present  and  fntnre  action.  Lastly,  it 
educes  the  science  of  Sociolo<;y, and  assigns  its  ]>osition  in  the  scale 
of  human  knowledge,  under  indisj)utable  conditions,  which  exclude 
the  incompetent  from  interference,  and  devolve  these  lofty  contem- 
plations upon  the  rare  order  of  minds  that  are  competent  to  them. 
Such  is  the  promise  with  regard  to  Order.  As  to  Progress, — the 
revolutionary  party,  which  alone  is  progressive,  is  by  no  means 
obliged  to  desert  the  great  rules  which  have  advanced  it  thus  far  ; 
but  only  to  strip  them  of  their  absolute  metaphysical  character,  and 
to  accept  and  use  them  as  relative  :  and  in  fact,  when  the  ancient 
system  is  fairly  discarded,  and  the  new  order  is  steadily  growing 
Uj),  the  dogmas  of  the  progressive  party  will  acquire  new  strength, 
and  admit  of  a  bolder  application  than  ever.  Whatever  demolition 
remains  to  be  effected  will  be  done  with  the  avowal  that  it  is  a 
transitional  act,  necessary  to  open  the  path  of  progress.  We  have 
seen  that  the  critical  spirit,  while  duly  subordinated  to  the  organic, 
is  rather  favoraljle  than  hostile  to  its  social  efficacy;  and  in  its 
renovated  and  clearly-defined  state  it  must  become  a  genuine  aid 
to  progress,  by  exposing  the  impotence  of  metaphysicians  and 
legists  as  a  governing  power,  and  by  making  war  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  vices  which  impede  the  growth  of  the  new^  social 
elements.  Thus  will  the  positive  philosophy  fulfil  the  conditions 
laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  book.  Without  effort,  and 
without  inconsistency,  it  will  show  itself  to  be  more  organic  than 
the  retrograde  school,  and  more  progressive  than  the  revolutionary, 
so  that  it  may  be  described  indifferently  by  either  atti-ibute.  Tend- 
ing to  unite  or  to  dissolve  all  parties  by  the  satisfaction  of  all  their 
reasonable  desires,  the  positive  school  may  hope  to  gather  disciples 
from  every  class.  Among  the  clergy,  there  may  be  some  who  can 
appreciate  the  restoration  of  spiritual  authority,  amidst  the  change 
of  conceptions  on  which  it  must  be  grounded.  Among  the  military 
class,  there  must  be  some  who  can  rightly  understand  their  existing 
function  of  preserving  material  order  till  it  is  systematically  pro- 
vided for.  The  scientific  and  aesthetic  classes  must  liail  a  philoso- 
phy which  will  elevate  them  to  the  highest  social  rank  and  rule. 
The  industrial  leaders  would  appreciate,  if  their  education  did  but 
admit  of  it,  the  protection  to  be  afforded  them  against  )iopular  col- 
lisions, and  the  award  of  temporal  supremacy.  And  I  have  shown 
why  the  positive  school  is  likely  to  have  the  emphatic  support  of 
the  lowest  class  of  all.  Among  the  equivocal  and  anomalous  orders 
which  can  be  included  in  none  of  these,  there  must  be  individuals 
who  would  gladly  enter  the  positive  school  ; — metaphysicians  who 
see  the  virtue  of  generality  in  contrast  to  excessive  speciality;  and 
literary  men,  and  even  lawyers,  who  might  find  stimulus  and  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  particular  talents  of  exposition  and  dis- 
cussion. I  have  never  concealed  my  conviction  that  no  collective 
adhesion  can  be  looked  for  during  the  stage  when  men's  prejudices 
and  passions  will  be  hurt  more  sensibly  than  their  best  desires  will 
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be  gratified.  The  empiricism  and  egotism  that  belong  to  our 
anarchical  condition  are  but  too  congenial  to  the  youth  of  society : 
and  every  class  resists  the  proposal  of  a  new  classification  :  and  thus 
all  accessions  will  be,  for  some  time,  of  individuals.  But  from  all 
quarters  due  support  will  arise.  If,  in  the  last  century,  the  negative 
philosophy,  with  all  its  anarchical  tendencies,  found  support  even 
from  kings,  because  it  correspondea  with  the  needs  of  the  time,  we 
may  surely  hope  for  an  equivalent  reception  for  the  positive  philos- 
ophy in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  from  it  alone  we  may  hope 
for  what  we  need, — the  re-establishment  of  a  normal  condition  in 
the  most  advanced  state  of  society,  and  the  extinction  of  the  collis- 
ions which  are  occasioned  by  intellectual  and  moral  anarchy,  and 
which  are  spreading  with  its  propagation. 

Kationai partici-  I  havc  adhered  throughout  my  survey  and  speculation 
pation.  to  my  original  limitation, — speaking  solely  of  Western 

Europe,  and  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the  rest  of  the  human 
race.  Such  must  be  the  course  of  the  positive  philosophers,  who 
must  leave  the  Asiatic  tribes,  and  even  those  of  Eastern  Europe,  to 
work  out  for  themselves  their  preparatory  conditions,  and  enter 
into  the  most  advanced,  as  the  circumstances  of  a  future  age  shall 
determine.  It  is  not  our  business  to  decide  by  anticipation  what 
that  preparatory  course  must  be,  nor  when  it  shall  terminate  ;  nor 
to  suppose  that  each  race  or  nation  must  imitate  in  all  particulars 
the  mode  of  progression  of  those  which  have  gone  before.  Except 
for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  or  the  natural  extension  of 
in-dustrial  relations.  Western  Europe  must  avoid  any  large  political 
intervention  in  the  East;  and  there  is  as  much  to  be  done  at  home 
as  can  occupy  all  the  faculties  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the 
human  race. 

Though  the  five  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  essentially  homo- 
geneous, there  are  differences  among  them  all  which  affect  the  re- 
ception and  establishment  of  the  positive  philosophy  and  organiza- 
tion.   The  survey  that  we  have  made  of  the  negative  and  positive 
progression  affords  us  materials  for  a  judgment  as  to  the  aptitude 
of  each,  all  local   prejudice  being,  as  far   as  possible,  discarded. 
France  is  pointed  out  by  all  evidence  as  the  chief  seat 
of  social  reorganization,  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
old  system  being  earlier  and  more  complete  there  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  scientific  and  aesthetic  evolution  being,  if 
not  more  advanced,  of  greater  social  infiuenee  than  in  other  coun- 
tries.   Industry,  if  not  specially  developed  to  the  greatest  extent, 
has  carried  up  the  temporal  power  to  an  unparalleled  political  posi- 
tion ;  and  there  is  a  national  unity  in  France  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  completeness  and  permanence.     The  disposition  of  men  of 
science,  philosophy,  and  art,  all  over  Europe,  to  regard  Paris  as  a 
common  country,  is  as  significant  as  the  subordination  of  all  France 
to  Paris,  in  showing  that  the  foremost  place,  which  has  been  so 
hardly  acquired,  is  likely  to  be  maintained.     I  am  dis- 
^  ^*       posed  to  think  that  Italy  comes  next,  in  spite  of  her 
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want  of  nationality.  The  military  spirit  is  more  nearly  extinct 
there  than  anywliere  else;  the  theological  emancipation  is  complete, 
as  regai-ds  cultivated  minds  ;  and  there  may  we  find  the  strongest 
traditional  sense  of  the  division  between  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral powers.  The  scientific  and  industrial  evolutions  ai-e  almost 
as  much  advanced  as  in  France,  but  with  less  social  effect,  from  the 
extinction  of  the  theological  and  aristocratic  spirit  being  less  popu- 
lar. Both  are  nearer  however  to  their  final  ascendency  than  in 
any  other  nation.  The  aesthetic  evolution  is,  as  I  need  hardl}'  sav, 
so  nearly  comi)lcte  and  universal,  as  to  have  sustained  speculative 
life  in  even  the  lower  order  of  minds.  The  want  of  nationality  must 
keep  back  Italy  from  such  a  political  leadership  as  is  reserved  for 
France;  but  the  pi'opagation  of  the  original  movement  is  not  hin- 
dered by  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  reorganization  may 
be  thereby  stimulated,  as  a  result  both  of  the  special  presence  of 
Catholicism  and  of  the  greater  eagerness  for  a  European  unit}',  from 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  an  Italian  one;  that  European  unity 
being  obtainable  only  through  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration, 
Next  comes  the  German  nation,  because  the  military  or 
feudal,  and  even  the  religious  spirit,  while  less  thorough- 
ly exhausted  than  in  Italy,  is  not  so  dangerously  incorporated  with 
the  movement  of  modern  society  as  in  England.  Nor  is  the  political 
influence  of  Protestantism  so  inwrought  and  universal ;  nor  has  the 
temporal  concentration  of  power  assumed  the  ai'istocraticform,  but 
the  far  more  favorable  one  of  monarchy.  The  great  danger  is  from 
the  metaphysical  spirit,  which  is  doubtless  more  prevalent  there 
than  anywhere  else;  but  it  is  certainly  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
Apart  from  that,  the  positive  evolution  is,  in  nearly  all  its  depart- 
ments, more  advanced  than  in  England,  and  especially  in  i-egard  to 
the  social  influence  which  belongs  to  it.  Though  the  philosophy 
may  be  mistaken,  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  Germans  disposes 
them  to  general  meditation,  which  compensates  largely  for  the 
dispersive  tendencies  of  our  scientific  specialties.  The  industrial 
evolution,  while  less  developed  than  in  England,  is  nearer  to  its 
ultimate  destination,  because  its  expansion  has  been  more  indepen- 
dent of  aristocratic  rule.  The  want  of  nationality,  occasioned 
mainly  by  Protestantism,  may  be  of  a  different  character  from  the 
Italian  ;  but  it  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  stimulus  to  the  positive 
regeneration  which  is  to  be  the  common  inheritance  of  Western 
Europe.  The  English  nation  seems  to  be,  for  reasons 
ali'eady  exhibited,  less  prepared  for  9«ch  an  issue  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  great  family,  except  Spain,  where  retarding 
influences  of  a  special  kind  have  been  at  work.  We  have  seen  how 
the  feudal  spirit,  and  the  theological  also,  have  preserved  a  danger- 
ous political  consistence,  b^i means  of  the  modification  which  they 
liave  gradually  undergone, — a  consistence  which  is  compatible  with 
partial  evolutions  of  considerable  duration,  but  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  final  reorganization.  The  retrograde,  or  at  least  the  stationary 
system  had  been  organized  there  with  unusual  strength,  in  both  its 
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spiritual  and  its  temporal  province.  The  English  constitution  is  as 
hostile  as  Jesuitism  itself  to  human  emancipation ;  and  the  material 
compensation  which  has  been  offered  as  a  bond  of  incorporation 
with  the  modern  movement  has  become,  amidst  a  great  excitement 
of  industrial  activity,  a  serious  political  hinderance  in  many  ways, — 
among  others,  by  protracting  the  sway  of  an  aristocracy  which 
stands,  in  virtue  of  a  military  principle,  at  the  head  of  a  practical 
movement ;  by  vitiating  the  mental  habits  of  the  people  at  large, 
through  an  exorbitant  prevalence  of  concrete  and  utilitarian  views; 
and  again,  by  encouraging,  to  the  injury  of  the  national  morals  and 
manners,  a  pride  and  cupidity  which  tend  to  separate  the  English 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  European  family.  This  disposition  has 
impaired,  as  we  have  seen,  the  development  of  science,  and  also  of 
art,  with  the  exception  of  Poetry,  great  as  are  the  individual  exam- 
ples of  achievement  in  both  :  and  the  social  influence  of  both  is  more 
immature  than  in  France,  Italy,  or  Germany.  All  this  is  no  hin- 
derance to  the  new  philosophy  finding  more  effectual  help  from  in- 
dividuals in  England  than  anywhere  else,  except  in  France,  pre- 
pared as  such  minds  are  by  the  social  state  in  which  they  live. 
They  are  saved  from  the  chimerical  hope,  so  fatal  on  the  continent, 
of  redemption  by  means  of  a  universal  imitation  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, whose  transitory  and  inadequate  character  must  be  better 
understood  at  home  than  on  the  continent.  Again,  if  the  practical 
spirit  be  exorbitant,  it  brings  one  advantage  with  it, — that,  while 
it  does  not  check  general  meditation  in  minds  to  which  such  con- 
templations are  congenial,  it  gives  them  a  character  of  clearness 
and  reality,  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Finally,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inferior  social  importance  of  scientific  bodies,  indi- 
vidual savans  have  more  originality  than  on  the  continent,  and  can 
better  withstand  the  dispersive  tendencies  that  belong  to  the  regime 
of  speciality,  the  philosophical  conversion  of  which  will  probably 
encounter  fewer  obstacles  in  England  than  in  France.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  justify  at  any  length  my  assigning  the  last  place  to 
Spain.  Though  the  retrograde  system  is  in  reality  less 
"'''''""  substantial  than  in  England,  it  is  more  repressive,  from 
being  badly  administered.  The  extreme  enforcement  of  Catholi- 
cism has  been  less  favorable  than  in  Italy  to  mental  emancipation, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  political  habits  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  two  powers.  In  the  last  respect 
the  Catholic  spirit  was  much  impaired  through  a  too  close  incorpo- 
ration with  the  system  of  goveitiment ;  so  as  rather  to  excite  vicious 
theocratic  tendencies  than  to  promote  a  rational  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  moral  and  the  political  power.  These  considerations 
however  do  not  impair  the  claims  of  Spain  to  admission  into  the 
great  European  commonwealth,  where  f(ti'mer  connection  is  an  all- 
sufficient  reason  for  ])resent  inclusion,  notwithstanding  some  in- 
cidental embarrassment,  philosophical  or  political,  that  may  thence 
arise.  The  resistance  of  the  Spanish  people  to  the  oppressive  in- 
vasion of  Bona})arte  testifies  to  a  moral  energy  and  political  tena- 
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city  which,  in  that  country  particularly,  reside  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  guaranty  their  fitness  for  the  final  system  when  their 
special  liabilities  to  retardation  shall  have  been  outgrown. 

We  see  that  the  preparation  for  the  positive  system  is  unequal 
among  these  five  nations :  and  it  follows  that  in  the  working  out  of 
the  scheme  their  respective  advantages  should  be  laid  hold  of,  and 
converted  into  means  of  fulfilment.  This  must  be  done  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  best  minds  in  each  nation,  who  should  ccoperation  of 
systemize  the  intellectual  and  moral  ofiices  which  are  HiinUTs. 
declined  more  and  more  by  the  European  governments,  and  delivered 
over  to  independent  thinkers.  Such  thinkers  may  form  a  positive 
Council,  under  one  form  or  another,  and  act  either  by  reviewing  and 
renovating  all  human  conceptions ;  or  by  instituting  seats  of  educa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  positive  knowledge,  and  the  training  of 
fit  coadjutors  ;  or  by  regulating  the  application  of  the  system  through 
unremitting  instruction  of  all  kinds,  and  even  by  philosophical  inter- 
vention in  the  political  conflicts  which  must  arise  till  the  old  social 
action  is  exhausted. 

By  the  review  of  the  former  social  states  of  mankind,  and  the 
sketch  of  the  future  organization  of  society  which  I  have  now  com- 
pleted, I  trust  I  have  fully  redeemed  my  promises,  as  offered  both 
at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  and  at  the  outset  of  the  sociological 
portion.  At  a  time  when  moral  and  political  convictions 
are  fluctuating  for  want  of  a  sufficient  intellectual  basis,  socroiogkai  * 
I  have  laid  the  logical  foundation  of  firm  convictions,  *«="■">' 
able  to  withstand  discordant  passions,  public  and  private.  At  a 
time  when  practical  considerations  are  excessively  preponderant,  I 
have  restored  the  dignity  of  philosophy,  and  established  the  social 
reality  of  sound  theoretical  speculations  by  instituting  a  systematic 
subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  such  as  is  essential  to  social 
stability  and  greatness.  At  a  time  when  human  reason  is  liable  to 
be  frittered  away  under  an  empirical  system  of  dispersive  speciality, 
I  have  annolinced,  and  even  introduced  the  reign  of  the  spirit  of 
generality,  under  which  alone  a  universal  sentiment  of  duty  can 
prevail. 

These  three  objects  have  been  attained  by  the  institution  of  a 
new  science,  the  last  and  most  important  of  all,  which  is  as 
positive  and  logical  as  any  of  the  other  sciences  I  have  treated  of, 
and  without  which  the  system  of  true  philosophy  can  have  neither 
unity  nor  substance.  The  future  progress  of  Sociology  can  never 
offer  so  many  difficulties  as  this  original  formation  of  it ;  for  it 
furnishes  both  the  method  by  which  the  details  of  the  past  may 
serve  as  indications  of  the  future,  and  the  general  conclusions  which 
afford  universal  guidance  in  special  researches.  This  scientific 
foundation  completes  the  elementary  system  of  natural  philosophy 
prepared  by  Aristotle,  announced  by  the  scholastics  of  the  IMiddle 
Ages,  and  directly  proposed,  in  regard  to  its  general  spirit,  by 
Inacon  and  Descartes.     All  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  co- 
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ordinate  the  elements  which  I  have  passed  under  review,  in  the  form 
of  six  fundamental  sciences,  under  the  heads  of  Method,  Doctrine, 
and  the  general  unity  of  the  positive  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FINAL  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  POSITIVE  METHOD. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  our  review  of  the  six  great  sciences, 
it  is  evident  that  the  hierarchical  succession  from  Mathematics  to 
Sociology  is  the  means  by  which  our  understanding  is  gradually 
borne  up  to  the  definitive  point  of  view  of  the  positive  philosophy, 
the  true  general  spirit  of  which  could  not  otherwise  be  disclosed. 
We  have  traced  an  individual  evolution  corresponding  to  the  aggre- 
gate one,  that  we  may,  in  a  general  way,  consider  to  have  set  out 
from  the  conjoint  philosophical  and  scientific  action  of  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  in  alliance  with  Kepler  and  Galileo.     The  entire  survey 
was  necessary  to  the  estimate,  methodical  and  doctrinal,  of  each 
principal  phase  of  rational  positivism :  and  the  homogeneousness 
of  the  partial  disclosures  has  prepared  us  for  their  convergence  to- 
ward an  identical  final  philosophy, — never  till  now  ascertained.    All 
that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  exhibit  the  co-ordination  of  the  dif- 
ferent conceptions,  logical  and  scientific,  under  a  genuine  principle 
Princi  le  of        ^^  uulty ;  by  which  we  may  discern  what  will  be  the 
unTty.''  "^  °         intellectual  and  social  action  of  the  system  which  will 
henceforth  guide  the  conduct  of  human  life.     That  such  a  philo- 
sophical unity  is  the  first  condition  of  social  reorganization  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  has  shown  us ;  and  those  who  do  not  feel  the  social 
want  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  tlie  speculative  neces- 
sity.    The  ancient  system  being  worn  out  and  discarded,  and  new 
materials  and  instrumentalities  being  obtained,  the  time  has  fully 
arrived  for  consolidating  the  great  speculative  evolution  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  under  penalty  of  sinking  into  the  mental  degradation 
which  disgraced  the  old  Greek  and  Mediaeval  populations  on  the 
expiration  of  an  old  regime,  and  before  the  institution  of  a  new. 

The  necessary  co-ordination  is  an  easy  task,  because  positivity 
has  been  presented  to  us  in  a  series  of  states,  more  and  more  com- 
plete, each  of  which  includes  all  that  went  before ;  so  that  the  last, 
— the  most  complex  that  human  reason  can  ever  be  employed  upon, 
— is  the  universal  bond  of  connection  among  all  positive  specula- 
tions whatever.  Laborious  as  has  been  our  examination  of  the 
whole  series,  our  conclusions  may,  by  such  preparation,  be  drawn 
briefly,  and  without  any  difficulty. 
„.^,.  ,   ,       ,        The  chief  question  is  as  to  which  of  the  speculative 

Which  element  -i  wv^   ^  ^  „        ,,  .,  i  i   -i  i   • 

.h..ii  pn  vnii.       elements  must  finally  prevail  over  the  rest, — philosophi- 
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cal  unity  requiring  the  preponderance  of  one,  for  the  practical  devel- 
opment of  the  positive  principle.  The  constitution  of  tlie  scientific 
hierarchy  shows  that  the  intellectual  pre-eminence  must  belong  either 
to  the  first  or  the  last  degree  of  the  scale ;  either  to  mathematics  or 
sociology  ;  for  they  alone  can  evidently  be  universal, — the  one  from 
its  origin,  and  the  other  from  its  destination.  Mathematical  science 
(in  which  we  may  here  include  astronumy,  as  the  embodiment  of 
mathematics)  claims  a  logical  supremacy,  in  virtue  of  tlie  indisputa- 
ble extension  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  laws  to  all  possible  or- 
ders of  phenomena.  In  the  other  view,  Sociological  philosophy  (in 
which  we  may  include  biology,  as  its  basis)  may  establish  its  claim, 
now  that  the  condition  of  genuine  positivity  is  fulfilled,  since  all 
speculations  of  every  kind  may  be  regarded  as  necessary  results  of 
the  speculative  evolution  of  the  human  race.  It  will  be  undisputed 
that  the  two  intermediate  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry,  have  no 
pretension,  on  account  of  either  origin  or  destination  to  be  more 
than  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  rival  impulsions.  The  question  lies 
between  mathematics  and  sociology. 

According  to  my  theory,  Mathematics  necessarily  prevailed  during 
the  long  training  of  the  human  mind  to  positivism ;  and  Sociology 
alone  can  guide  genuine  speculation  when  its  basis  is  once  fully  as- 
certained. This  distinction,  which  is  the  first  and  great-  p-i^.t  smpini 
est  of  our  general  conclusions,  involves  at  once  the  ex-  coi  ciu-iou. 
planation  and  the  solution  of  the  lamentable  antagonism  which  has 
been  growing  up  for  three  centuries  between  the  scientific  genius 
and  the  philosophical, — the  one  having  claimed  a  positivity,  and  the 
other  a  generality,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  reconciled.  Be- 
fore the  progression  of  the  human  race  was  referred  to  natural  laws, 
men  neglected  the  consideration  of  generality  for  that  of  positivity, 
because  the  generality  remained  connected  with  a  worn-out  system 
which  had  to  be  discarded  before  progress  could  be  made :  but  now 
that  the  positive  character  is  extended  to  all  orders  of  speculation, 
sociological  conceptions  may  resume  the  supremacy  which  belongs 
to  their  nature,  and  of  which  they  were  only  provisionally  deprived 
during  the  last  mediseval  period,  by  the  temporary  exigencies  oc- 
casioned by  the  positive  evolution. 

AVe  have  seen,  throughout  this  Work,  that  Mathematical  science 
is  the  source  of  positivity :  but  we  have  also  seen  that  mathemati- 
cal conceptions  are  by  their  nature  incapable  of  forming  a  genuine, 
complete,  and  universal  philosopliy.  Yet  all  the  attempts  for  three 
centuries  past  to  constitute  a  philosophy  that  should  replace  that 
which  was  worn  out  have  proceeded  on  the  mathematical  principle. 
The  only  one  of  all  these  premature  attempts  which  deserves  eternal 
remembrance  on  account  of  its  services  is  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
which  furnished  the  type  of  those  that  followed,  while  very  supe- 
rior to  them  all.  This  great  scheme,  which  laid  down  geometry 
and  mechanics  as  the  basis  of  universal  science,  happily  fostered 
for  a  century,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  inconveniences,  the  rise  of 
positivity  in  all  the  chief  departments  of  inorganic  philosophy: 
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but  it  not  only  failed  to  include  moral  and  social  researches,  and 
was  therefore  imperfect,  but  it  introduced  disturbance  into  the 
simplest  biological  speculations,  which  has  not  even  yet  entirely 
subsided.  However  vast  might  be  the  progress  of  mathematical 
theories,  they  could  never  get  over  this  imperfection,  which  became 
the  more  manifest,  the  stronger  were  the  efibrts  to  apply  them  ;  and 
by  degrees  their  application  was  left  to  inferior  workers,  through  a 
confused,  but  increasing  sense  in  superior  minds  of  their  inapti- 
tude. The  attempts  to  find  a  starting-point  in  the  physico-chemi- 
cal sciences,  unjustifiable  as  they  were,  afford  evidence  of  the  need 
that  was  felt  of  a  universal  connection,  and  explain  why  even  phi- 
losophers, properly  so  called,  have  deserted  the  moral  and  social 
point  of  view  for  what  they  took  to  be  a  surer  basis.  The  fruit- 
lessness  of  the  notion  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  given  up  by  scien- 
tific men,  who  have  still  hoped,  with  every  accession  of  discovery, 
to  find  their  mathematical  principle  universally  applicable  at  last ; 
and  the  practical  eftect  of  their  persuasion  was  simply  to  prejudice 
them  against  any  other  systematic  conception,  and  even  against  any 
portion  of  natural  philosophy  which  was  too  complex  to  be  brought 
under  mathematical  management.  This  is,  even  now,  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  philosophical  advancement ;  and  in  order  to 
see  how  alone  positive  speculations  may  be  brought  into  universal 
connection,  the  best  way  evidently  is  to  compare  the  opposite  courses 
of  proceeding, — the  mathematical  and  the  sociological. 
The  MHthemnti-  ^^^^  claiuis  of  the  mathematical  spirit  relate  chiefly 
ciii  element.  to  Mctliod  ;  yct,  OS  scicntific  logic  there  first  arose,  it 
could  develop  all  its  characteristics  only  by  being  extended  to 
more  and  more  complex  subjects,  till,  through  greater  and  greater 
modification,  it  finally  entered  into  the  most  difficult  speculations 
of  all,  and  those  which  required  a  combination  of  all  anterior 
means  of  investigation,  as  well  as  those  which  were  proper  to  them- 
selves. If,  then,  scientific  men  should  stand  forward  to  represent 
the  positive  attainments  made  in  their  respective  sciences,  the  soci- 
ologists would  be  the  only  ones  who  could  be  regarded  as  having  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  positive  method,  while  the  geometers 
would  have  a  more  imperfect  conception  of  it  than  any  others, 
precisely  because  they  know  it  only  in  its  rudimentary  state,  while 
the  sociologists  alone  would  have  carried  it  out  completely.  I 
have  shown  how  the  relative  point  of  view,  in  opposition  to  tho 
absolute  spirit  of  the  old  philosophy  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
the  positive  philosophy  ; — now,  this  relative  spirit  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible at  all  in  mathematical  conceptions, — the  extreme  facility 
of  mathematical  deduction,  often  little  other  than  technical  mechan- 
ism, tending  to  deceive  us  as  to  the  real  scope  of  our  knowledge. 
There  is  no  lack  of  examples  among  geometers  of  inquisition  into 
subjects  Avholly  inaccessible  to  human  reason  ;  nor  of  obstinacy  in 
substituting  argument  for  observation.  Sound  biological  specula- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  perceives  philosophy  to  rest  on  an  historical 
basis  ;  and  this  fulfihuent  of  the  first  condition  of  positivism  suffices 
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to  give  sociology  the  supremacy.  Again,  the  seiise  of  the  invari- 
ableness  of  natural  laws  can  not  be  much  developed  in  mathemati- 
cal researches,  though  it  originated  there ;  because  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  phenomena  hardly  admits 
of  a  full  and  practical  generalization  of  this  great  philosophical 
idea,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  confirmation  arising  from  its  ex- 
tension to  celestial  phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that  mathematicians 
drop  the  supposition  of  natural  laws  as  soon  as  tliey  encounter 
phenomena  of  any  considerable  degree  of  complexity,  and  espe- 
<}ially  when  human  action  is  in  any  way  concerned ;  as  we  see  by 
their  pretended  calculation  of  chances,  through  a  special  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  analysis, — an  extravagance  which  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  true  positivity,  but  from  which  the  vulgar  of  our 
algebraists  still  expect,  after  a  century  of  wasted  labor,  the  per- 
fecting of  some  of  the  most  difficult  of  human  studies.  In  the 
other  sciences  we  find  still  increasing  manifestations  of  the  invari- 
ableness  of  natural  laws ;  but  in  sociology  alone  we  find  the  full 
illustration  of  it,  because  there  it  is  extended  to  the  most  complex 
of  all  events,  which  were  excluded  even  by  the  Cartesian  philos- 
ophy. Whichever  way  we  look  at  the  positive  method,  we  shall 
perceive  the  eminent  logical  superiority  of  the  sociological  over  the 
mathematical  point  of  view.  All  the  logical  resources  that  the  hu- 
man mind  can  employ  are  exemplified  in  mathematical  practice ; 
but,  through  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
are  applied,  the  most  important  of  the  means  can  not  be  defined  ; 
and  their  scope  can  be  duly  estimated  only  when  their  chief  destina- 
tion is  found,  amidst  the  difficulties  of  an  increasing  complexity  of 
phenomena,  in  the  series  of  departments  of  natural  philosophy.  A 
reaction  ensues,  which  can  not  but  be  highly  favorable  to  mathemati- 
cal science,  while  it  exposes  the  precise  value  of  its  claims.  The 
comparative  method  proper  to  biology,  and  the  historical  method 
proper  to  sociology,  are  the  two  greatest  of  logical  creations, 
achieved  in  the  face  of  extreme  scientific  difficulties :  but  the  dis- 
graceful ignorance  of  almost  all  geometers  of  these  two  transcend- 
ent methods  of  logical  investigation  shows  tliat  it  was  not  mathe- 
matics that  furnished  the  conception,  though  some  examples  of  them 
may  be  found  in  mathematical  science,  fruitless  and  unintelligible 
to  all  who  have  not  derived  them  from  their  original  source.  So 
much  for  the  logical  estimate. 

As  for  tlie  scientific, — the  superiority  of  the  sociological  spirit  is 
no  less  evident,  in  regard  to  the  universality  required.  Though 
the  geometrical  and  mechanical  point  of  view  is  universal,  in  as  far 
as  that  the  laws  of  extension  and  motion  operate,  in  an  elementary 
way,  upon  all  phenomena  whatever,  yet,  however  valuable  may  be 
the  special  indications  thence  arising,  they  can  never,  even  in  the 
simplest  cases,  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  direct  study  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  direct  study  must  always  be  the  preponderant  one. 
The  mathematical  conditions  moreover  become  vague  and  imj)er- 
fect  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  case,  though  they  cau 
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never  be  absent,  and  must  always  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  I 
have  shown  by  my  estimate  of  astronomical  conditions  in  sociology. 
In  fact,  though  not  in  principle,  mathematical  science  has  restricted 
its  claims  to  the  field  of  inorganic  philosophy,  scarcely  even  con- 
templating the  admission  of  chemistry  in  some  remote  future ;  a 
pretension  very  unlike  that  of  the  universality  which  was  once 
proposed.  Hence  the  necessity  of  other  guidance  in  moral  and  so- 
cial pursuit ;  and  hence  the  confusion  and  barren  social  agitation 
of  modern  times.  If  restricted  to  the  inorganic  domain,  the  su- 
premacy of  mathematics  becomes  much  less  injurious :  but  even 
there  it  can  last  only  till  the  physicists  have  learned  to  take  the 
use  and  application  of  this  powerful  logical  instrument  into  their 
own  hands.  As  the  most  general  laws  of  inert  nature  must  remain 
for  ever  unknown  to  us,  from  our  inevitable  ignorance  of  cosmical 
facts,  properly  so  called,  the  mathematical  spirit  can  frequently 
handle  physical  questions  only  by  such  hypotheses  about  the  mode 
of  production  of  phenomena  as  I  have  before  exposed.  When  the 
repugnance  of  physicists  to  admit  geometers  to  solve  physical. prob- 
lems shall  have  taken  due  effect,  the  supposed  mathematical  philos- 
ophy, which  appeared,  two  centuries  ago,  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  whole  held  of  human  speculation,  will  be  reduced  to  one 
province  outside  its  own, — that  of  astronomy,  which  appears  to 
belong  properly  to  it,  in  virtue  of  the  geometrical  and  mechanical 
nature  of  its  corresponding  problems.  Even  there,  if  we  go  to  the 
extremity  of  the  case,  the  mathematical  interference  in  astronomy 
has  a  precarious  and  forced  character,  which  will  prove  to  be  merely 
transitory.  It  is  certain  that  astronomical,  like  physical,  discovery 
has  been  much  impeded  by  the  intrusion  of  the  geometers,  who  do 
not  perceive,  in  the  one  case,  any  more  than  in  the  other,  that  the 
pursuit  of  any  science  is  the  work  of  students  who  understand  the 
special  destination  of  the  instrument,  logical  or  material,  as  well 
as  its  structure.  The  mathematicians  would  reduce  the  whole  band 
of  physical  astronomers  to  the  rank  of  mere  settlers  of  certain  co- 
efficients, to  the  serious  injury  of  astronomical  discovery.  In  as- 
tronomy itself,  then,  it  appears  that  the  sway  of  the  mathematical 
spirit  is  likely,  not  to  increase,  but  rapidly  to  decline,  till  it  shall 
be  at  length  restricted  to  its  own  province  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete mathematics.  It  is  only  owing  to  the  temporary  needs  of  the 
human  mind,  during  the  preparation  for  discarding  the  old  philos- 
ophy, that  any  other  expectation  was  ever  justifiable. 

From  these  considerations  I  have  been  able  to  show,  at  least  in 
the  way  of  exclusion,  that,  on  both  logical  and  scientific  grounds, 
the  sociological  spirit  must  be  recognised  as  supreme,  even  without 
any  elaborate  contrast,  of  its  high  aptitudes  for  universal  direction 
with  the  impotence  proper  to  the  mathematical  spirit.  As  the 
science  is  newly  created,  and  now  first  proposed,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  exhibit  at  length  its  certain  reactionary  effects  on  the  other 
sciences ;  nor  would  the  few  special  examples  which  might  already  be 
cited  meet  with  due  appreciation  till  our  mental  liabits  are  somewhat 
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improved:  so  that  it  is  chiefly  a  jonon,  under  sound  philosophical 
regulation,  that  the  rational  supremacy  of  the  sociological  spirit  over 
every  other  kind,  or  rather  degree,  of  the  scientific  spirit  may  be 
established:  but  the  immediate  grounds  of  this  procedure  are  so  un- 
questionable that  they  can  not  but  be  assented  to  by  all  duly-pre- 
pared minds. 

The  only  really  universal  point  of  view  is  the  human,  ^j,^,  pocioio<n 
or,  speaking  more  exactly,  the  social.  This  is  the  only  cni  dement." 
one  which  recurs  and  is  perpetually  renewed,  in  every  department 
of  thought;  in  regard  to  the  external  world  as  well  as  to  Man. 
Thus,  if  we  want  to  conceive  of  the  rights  of  the  sociological  spirit 
to  supremacy,  we  have  only  to  regard  all  our  conceptions,  as  I  have 
explained  before,  as  so  many  necessary  results  of  a  series  of  deter- 
minate phases,  proper  to  our  mental  evolution,  personal  and  col- 
lective, taking  place  according  to  invariable  laws,  statical  and  dy- 
namical, which  rational  observation  is  competent  to  disclose.  Since 
philosophers  have  begun  to  meditate  deeply  on  the  intellectual  phe- 
nomena, they  have  always  been  more  or  less  convinced,  in  spite  of 
all  prepossession,  of  the  inevitable  reality  of  these  fundamental  laws; 
for  their  existence  is  always  supposed  in  every  study,  in  which 
any  conclusion  whatever  would  be  impossible  if  the  formation  and 
variation  of  our  opinions  were  not  subject  to  a  regular  order,  inde- 
pendent of  our  will,  and  the  pathological  change  of  which  is  known 
to  be  in  no  way  arbitrary.  But,  besides  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  and  its  vicious  management  hitherto,  human  reason 
being  capable  of  growth  only  in  social  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that 
no  decisive  discovery  could  be  made  in  this  way  till  society  should 
have  attained  a  generality  of  view  which  was  not  possible  till  our 
day.  Imperfect  as  sociological  study  may  yet  be,  it  furnishes  us 
with  a  principle  which  justifies  and  guides  its  intervention,  scientific 
and  logical,  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  speculative  system, 
which  can  thus  alone  be  brought  into  unity.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  mere  existence  of  this  book  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the  reality 
and  fertility  of  the  new  general  philosophy ;  for  it  presents  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  whole  range  of  sciences  subjected  to  one  point  of  view, 
without  interference  with  the  independence  of  any,  and  with  a  confir- 
mation instead  of  a  weakening  of  their  respective  characters,  by  the 
power  of  a  single  thought— by  the  application  of  a  single  general  law. 
Brief  as  my  expositions  have  necessarily  been,  thoughtful  readers 
can  not  but  be  aware  of  the  new  light,  generated  by  the  creation  of 
Sociology,  cast  upon  all  the  foregoing  sciences.  Considering  the 
inorganic  sciences  alone,  in  which  such  philosophical  intervention 
is  most  questioned,  we  shall  find  the  following  results  : — 

1.  In  Chemistry,  the  conception  of  facultative  dualism,  by  which 
difficulties  in  high  chemical  speculation  may  be  dealt  with  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  insurmountable : 

2.  In  Physics  the  foundation  of  a  sound  theory  of  scientific  hypo- 
theses, for  want  of  which  the  positivity  of  the  leading  conceptions 
was  seriously  impaired: 
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3.  In  Astronomy,  the  just  estimate  of  sidereal  astronomy,*  and 
the  reduction  of  our  researches  to  our  own  system : 

4.  In  Mathematics,  the  rectification  of  the  basis  of  Rational  Me- 
chanics, of  the  whole  system  of  geometrical  conceptions,  and  of  the 
first  procedures  of  analysis,  ordinary  and  transcendental. 

All  these  improvements,  tending  alike  to  consolidation  and  ad- 
vancement, are  due,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
historical  view  proper  to  sociology ;  the  only  view  which  permits 
our  first  and  constant  attention  to  be  given  to  the  statical  and  dynam- 
ical working  out  of  questions  relating  to  the  respective  constitution 
of  the  various  parts  of  natural  philosophy. 

We  may  thus  fairly  decide  that  the  philosophical  principle  of 
unity  is  afforded  by  Sociology,  and  not  by  Mathematics.  As  the 
varying  constitution  of  the  speculative  class  necessarily  represents 
the  corresponding  situation  of  the  human  mind  in  general,  the  nascent 
positivism  of  the  last  three  centuries  has  given  to  the  mathematicians 
more  and  more  of  that  authority  which,  till  the  end  of  the  mediaeval 
period,  had  belonged  to  moral  and  social  researches.  This  provis- 
ional anomaly  will  now  come  to  an  end ;  for,  when  sociological 
theory  has  once  reached  the  positive  state,  there  is  nothing  except 
the  opposition  of  the  ignorant  and  the  interested,  to  prevent  the 
human  view  from  resuming  its  natural  place  at  the  head  of  all  human 
speculation.  I  have  said  that  this  conclusion  was  not  only  the  first 
but  the  greatest :  and  in  fact,  the  question  of  supremacy  is  the  only 
•one  important  to  decide,  at  the  point  that  we  have  now  reached. 
The  only  possible  alternative  is  now  decided,  by  considerations 
drawn  from  abstract  science  alone,  according  to  the  original  con- 
ditions of  this  Work ; — that  abstract  science  which,  after  Bacon,  I 
have  called  the  First  Philosophy,  because  it  is  the  basis  of  all  spec- 
ulation whatever ;  but  the  same  decision  may  be  reached  by  consid- 
erations of  concrete  science,  and  even  by  aesthetic  contemplation  : 
for  the  sociological  organization  of  positive  philosophy  favors  their 
expansion ;  whereas  the  mathematical  mode,  if  fully  carried  out, 
would  be  fatal  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  first  order  of  evidence, — if  abstract  science  must 
be  the  main  subject  of  speculative  study,  it  must  se>rve  as  the  basis 
of  concrete  science,  which  can  acquire  rationality  only  by  the  as- 
certainment and  due  description  of  the  philosophical  elements  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  mathematical  spirit,  urged  too  far,  and  countenan- 
cing the  use  of  analysis  alone,  is  incompatible  with  reality  and  con- 
centration necessary  to  the  study  of  the  existence  of  actual  beings. 
The  sociological  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  while  duly  preserving  its 
abstract  character,  is  higlily  favorable,  by  both  complexity  of  subject 
.and  generality  of  view,  to  the  mental  dis])ositions  requisite  for  the 
rational  cultivation  of  natural  history,  which  indeed  is,  from  its 
human  and  synthetic  character,  much  more  congenial  with  socioh)gy 
than  with  any  other  fundamental  science, — not  excepting  even  iiiol- 
ogy.    The  general  interests  of  concrete  study  require  therefore  that 

•  Compare  p.  168,  note. 
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tbe  direction  of  abstract  philosophy  should  reside  in  the  science  in 
which  the  inconveniences  of  abstractness  are  reduced  to  the  utmost, 
in  virtue  of  the  most  complete  reality  of  the  habitual  point  of  view. 
The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  sesthetic  case.  The  socio- 
logical mode  must  be  fittest  to  regulate  the  subordination  of  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true:  and  the  scientific 
spirit  most  disposed  to  unity  must  be  most  suitable  to  the  synthetic 
character  of  aesthetic  contemplation,  which  always,  perceptible  or 
not,  relates  to  the  emotions  of  the  human  being.  If  the  positive 
philosophy  has  been  often  reproached  with  its  anti-aesthetic  charac- 
ter, it  is  owing  to  the  sway  of  the  mathematical  spirit  for  three  cen- 
turies,— the  dispersive  and  mechanical  tendency  of  which  affords 
fair  ground  for  the  reproach.  By  its  contrasting  character  of  true 
and  fertile  unity,  the  sociological  philosophy  will  prove  itself  more 
favorable  to  Art  than  the  theological,  even  in  the  polytheistic  period. 
The  positive  spirit,  in  its  sociological  form,  undertakes  to  disclose  the 
general  laws  of  the  human  evolution,  of  which  the  aesthetic  evolution 
is  one  of  the  chief  elements  ;  and  the  requisite  historical  process  is 
eminently  adapted  to  exhibit  the  relation  which  must  ever  subordi 
nate  the  sentiment  of  ideal  perfection  to  the  idea  of  real  existence  : 
and  by  discarding  henceforth  all  superhuman  intervention,  sociolo- 
gical philosophy  will  establish  an  irreversible  agreement  between 
the  [esthetic  and  scientific  points  of  view. 

There  may  be  somewhat  more  doubt  in  regard  to  the  remaining 
case, — that  of  Industry ;  because,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  inorganic  world,  geometrical  and  mechanical  first,  and 
then  physical  and  chemical, — it  may  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  aban- 
donment if  the  mathematical  spirit  loses  its  rank  in  scientific  specu- 
lation. I  might  allege  in  the  first  place,  that  there  would  be  no 
great  harm  in  retarding  the  progress  of  a  kind  of  activity  which, 
from  its  facility,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  commonest  inclinations, 
threatens  to  absorb  all  others  that  are  more  noble.  There  can 
never  be  any  serious  apprehension  that  the  growth  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings suitable  to  a  renovated  social  condition  will  proceed  so  fast  and 
so  far  as  to  occasion  any  dangerous  industrial  negligence:  and  if 
such  a  thing  could  happen,  the  new  philosophy,  occupying  the  true 
point  of  view,  would  sufficiently  rectify  the  fault.  The  mathemati- 
cians may  be  incapable  of  estimating  social  researches,  but  sociologists 
are  free  from  their  blindness,  and  can  never  possibly  underrate 
mathematical  labors.  Again,  we  stand  in  much  greater  need,  for 
industrial  advancement,  of  a  better  use  of  means  already  acquired 
than  of  the  unregulated  accumulation  of  new  ones ;  so  that  the  re- 
straint of  synthetic  tendencies  is  precisely  the  safeguard  that  we 
want  against  the  desultory  enterprises  of  wild  analytical  impulses  ; 
and  thus  again  is  the  sociological  regime  more  favorable  tlmn  the 
mathematical  to  material  improvement.  Once  more,  when  the  action 
of  man  upon  nature  is  duly  systemized  under  the  new  body  of 
doctrine,  it  must  be  done  under  the  guidance  of  sociological  phi- 
losophy, which  alone  is  able  to  combine  all  the  scientific  aspects 
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requisite  for  the  great  work, — the  conditions  and  difficulties  of  which 
are  yet  scarcely  suspected  by  our  engineers,  as  I  hinted  on  a  former 
page.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  volume  I  pointed  out  the  true  prin- 
ciple which  must  regulate  the  agreement  between  contemplation 
and  action  :  and  this  reference  must  suffice,  under  my  inability  to  go 
further  into  the  subject  here.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  supremacy 
of  sociological  philosophy  over  the  mathematical  is  confirmed  by  all 
concrete,  sesthetic,  and  technical  considerations.  The  toilsome  and 
protracted  preparation  by  which  this  position  must  be  attained  is 
shown  by  the  whole  economy  of  this  Work ;  and  especially  by  the 
expositions  of  this  book.  The  vigor  and  patience  requisite  for  the 
scientific  and  logical  preparation,  and  for  the  ability  to  connect 
special  progress  with  the  general  movement,  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  ease  with  which  mathematicians  qualify  themselves 
for  the  authority  which  they  claim.  A  few  years  spent  in  pursuing 
one  kind  of  studies,  so  simple  as  to  be  accessible  to  average  ability 
are  the  mathematical  qualification ;  but  the  result  has  been,  in  the 
most  triumphant  days  of  mathematical  ambition,  a  supremacy  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  wholly  destitute,  amidst  all  its  pretensions 
to  scientific  universality,  of  the  practical  reality  which  belongs  to 
sociological  ascendency. 

«  1  .-  o„f.„„„  This  unity,  thus  established  and  regarded  both  his- 
i«"'«-  torically  and  dogmatically,  puts  an  end  to  the  long  and 

fatal  antagonism  between  the  conceptions  which  relate  to  Man, 
and  those  which  concern  the  external  world.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  concluded  to  be  irreconcilable  ;  but  my  philosophical  solution 
combines  them  entirely  and  for  ever.  I  need  not  repeat  the  history 
of  this  antagonism,  from  the  first  antipathy  between  the  theologi- 
cal and  positive  spirit,  owing  to  their  assumption  of  the  opposite 
points  of  view,  through  the  Cartesian  compromise,  and  the  struggles 
of  the  mathematical  philosophy  with  exjiring  theology  and  meta- 
physics, up  to  the  present  hour,  when  the  solution  is  ofi'ered  by  the 
extension  of  the  positive  spirit  to  moral  and  social  speculation,  af- 
fording all  the  positivity  of  the  one  and  all  the  generality  of  the 
other.  With  this  antagonism  disappears  that  other  fatal  one, 
closely  implicated  with  it,  by  which  intellectual  progress  appeared 
to  be  contradictory  to  moral  progress.  The  state  of  things  under 
which  mental  requirements  gradually  prevailed  over  moral  needs, 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  transition, — and  it  was  its 
most  deplorable  condition.  The  more  deplorable  that  condition, 
the  more  regard  is  due  to  the  philosophy  which  alone  can  resolve 
the  antagonism.  We  have  seen  how  this  philosophy  takes  up  the 
best  work  of  Catholicism,  where  Catholicism  let  it  drop,  through 
its  connection  with  a  worn-out  system.  The  natural  preponderance 
of  Morals  which  I  have  shown  to  be  ascribable  to  the  positive  sys- 
tem, is  quite  as  indispensable  to  the  efficacy  of  the  intellectual,  as 
of  the  social  evolution  ;  for  indifference  to  moral  conditions,  so  far 
from  corresponding  with  the  exigencies  of  intellectual  conditions, 
is  a  growing  impediment  to  their  fulfilment,  inasnmch  as  it  impairs 
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the  sincerity  and  dignity  of  speculative  efforts,  already  too  sub- 
servient to  personal  ambition,  so  as  to  destroy,  in  course  of  time, 
the  very  germ  of  genuine  scientific  progress.  To  make  this  con- 
nection perfectly  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  strip  away  the  last  meta- 
physical illusions,  and  show  what  is  the  true  human  point  of  view, 
— that  it  is  not  individual  but  social ;  for  under  either  the  statical 
or  the  dynamical  aspect,  Man  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  there  is 
nothing  real  but  Humanity,  regarded  intellectually  or,  yet  more, 
morally.  It  is  only  through  its  holding  this  view,  that  the  theologi- 
cal philosophy  has  retained  any  of  its  influence  to  this  day ;  and 
the  fate  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy  is  -decided  by  its  inability 
to  treat  of  Man  otherwise  than  individually.  The  same  vice  marked 
the  positive  system,  while  it  was  directed  by  the  mathematical  spirit 
alone ;  and  this  compelled  philosophers,  as  Cabanis  and  Gall,  for 
instance,  to  fix  on  biology  as  the  centre  of  scientific  unity.  This 
was  so  far  a  good  as  that  it  brought  the  modern  centre  of  organ- 
ization much  nearer  to  its  real  seat ;  but  it  would  not  answer 
further  than  for  a  necessary  transition ;  and  it  protracted  the  old 
intellectual  system  by  impeding  the  development  of  sound  social 
speculation,  which  it  looked  upon  as  merely  a  natural  corollary  of 
biological  studies.  Whether  the  science  of  the  individual  is  insti- 
tuted metaphysically  or  positively,  it  must  be  utterly  ineffectual  for 
the  construction  of  any  general  philosophy,  because  it  is  excluded 
from  the  only  universal  point  of  view.  The  evolution  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind  can  disclose  no  essential  law :  and  it  can  afford  neither 
indicatioiis  nor  verifications  of  any  value  unless  brought  under  the 
methods  of  observation  taught  by  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind 
in  general.  Thus,  the  biological  phase  is  only  the  last  introductory 
stage,  as  each  of  the  preceding  sciences  had  been  before,  to  the 
development  of  the  positive  spirit,  by  which  its  own  scientific  and 
logical  constitution  must  be  consolidated.  The  preparation  being 
fully  accomplished,  and  the  positive  spirit  having  reached  the  last 
degree  of  generality,  we  may  judge  of  its  claims  by  comparing  it 
with  the  programme  drawn  so  powerfully  by  Descartes  and  Bacon, 
whose  chief  philosophical  aspirations  are  thus  found  to  be  united  in 
their  fulfilment,  however  incompatible  they  once  appeared.  Des- 
cartes denied  himself  all  social  research,  as  we  have  seen,  to  devote 
himself  to  inorganic  speculation,  from  which  he  knew  that  the 
universal  method  must  take  its  rise ;  while,  on  the  contrary.  Bacon 
applied  himself  to  the  renovation  of  social  theories,  to  which  he 
referred  the  advancement  of  natural  science.  The  tendency  of 
Hobbes  was  the  same ;  and  he  was  the  type  of  the  school.  The 
two  procedures,  complementary  to  each  other,  accorded,  the  one  to 
intellectual  demands  and  the  other  to  political  needs,  a  too  exclusive 
preponderance  which  must  reduce  both  to  merely  provisional  rank, 
— useful  as  both  were  in  their  place.  Descartes  directed  the  agency 
of  the  positive  spirit  in  inorganic  science :  and  Hobbes  brought  to 
light  the  germs  of  true  social  science,  besides  assisting  to  over- 
throw the  ancient  system,  which  must  be  cleared  away  to  make 
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room  for  the  new.  The  one  method  prepared  the  general  position 
of  the  final  question,  and  the  other  opened  logical  access  to  its  solu- 
tion. This  work  results  from  the  combination  of  the  two  evolu- 
tions, determined  under  the  influences  of  the  great  social  crisis,  by 
the  extension  of  the  positive  spirit  to  subjects  verging  on  social 
research.  Thus,  the  new  operation  consists  in  completing  the 
double  initiatory  procedure  of  Descartes  and  Bacon,  by  fulfilling 
the  two  conditions,  indispensable,  though  long  seeming  irreconcil- 
able, adapted  by  the  two  chief  schools  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  positive  philosophy. 
Spirit  of  the  Such  is  the  relation  of  this  solution  to  the  present 
Ruthoci.  and  the  past.  As  to  the  future, — I  need  not  point  out 
the  unreasonableness  of  any  fears  that  the  supremacy  of  the  socio- 
logical philosophy  can  injure  any  of  the  anterior  sciences.  That  su- 
premacy would  be  compromised  by  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  them, 
even  if  such  neglect  were  possible.  It  may  and  will  be  the  case 
that  irrational  and  undisciplined  labors  will  meet  with  less  favor 
and  less  impunity  than  hitherto  ;  and  also  that  the  highest  scientific 
capacity,  and  the  most  earnest  public  attention,  will  be  directed  to 
sociological  researches,  as  the  best  ability  and  interest  always  are 
at  the  command  of  the  needs  of  their  time.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  lament  in  either  of  these  results.  As  to  the  eff"ect  on  private 
education,  there  is  no  greater  cause  of  anxiety.  The  sociological 
theory  requires  that  the  education  of  the  individual  should  be  a  re- 
production, rapid  but  accurate,  of  that  of  the  race.  In  his  brief 
career,  he  must  pass  through  the  three  stages  which  an  aggregate 
of  nations  has  wrought  out  with  infinite  comparative  slowness  ;  and 
if  any  material  part  of  the  experience  is  evaded,  his  training  will 
be  abortive.  For  the  individual  then,  as  for  the  race,  mathematical 
speculation  will  be  the  cradle  of  rational  positivity  ;  and  the  claims 
of  geometers  are  certain,  therefore,  of  just  consideration, — and  the 
more,  as  the  order  and  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the  human  mind 
become  better  understood.  But  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
cradle  is  not  a  throne ;  and  that  the  first  demand  of  positivity, 
in  its  humblest  degree,  is  to  have  free  way,  and  to  pursue  it  up 
to  the  point  of  universality,  which  is  the  only  limit  of  genuine 
education. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  prove  the  fitness  of  the  posi- 
tive philosophy  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  methods  of  connecting 
our  various  speculations, — the  one  taking  Man  and  the  other  the 
external  world  for  its  starting-point.  Here  we  find  the  solution 
of  the  great  logical  conflict  which,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  has  attended  the  entire  evolution,  intellectual  and  social,  of 
the  human  race ;  and  which,  once  indispensable  to  the  double  pre- 
paratory movement,  has  since  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  destination. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  spirit  of  the  positive  method,  I  have 
to  indicate  briefly  its  nature  and  destination,  and  then,  its  institu- 
tion and  development,  in  its  complete  and  indivisable  state ;  that  its 
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attributes,  hitherto  spontaneous,  may  be  duly  systemized,  from  the 
sociological  point  of  view. 

The  Positive  philosophy  is  distinguished  from  the  ancient,  as  we 
have  seen  throughout,  by  notliing  so  much  as  its  rejec-  Mature  of  n.^ 
tion  of  all  inquiring  into  causes,  first  and  final ;  and  its  M.thod. 
confining  research  to  the  invariable  relations  which  constitute  natural 
laws.  Though  this  mature  view  is  yet  too  recent  to  be  fully  incor- 
porated with  all  our  studies,  it  is  applied  to  every  class  of  element- 
ary conceptions,  and  is  firmly  established  in  regard  to  the  most 
simple  and  perfect, — showing  that  a  similar  prevalence  in  the  more 
complex  and  incomplete  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  The  true 
idea  of  the  nature  of  research  being  thus  attained,  the  next  step 
was  to  determine  the  respective  offices  of  observation  and  reasoning, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  empiricism  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
mysticism  on  the  other.  We  have  accordingly  sanctioned,  in  the 
one  relation,  the  now  popular  maxim  of  Bacon,  that  observed  facts 
are  the  only  basis  of  sound  speculation  ;  so  that  we  agree  to  what 
I  wrote  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, — that  no  proposition  that  is  not 
finally  reducible  to  the  enunciation  of  a  fact,  particular  or  general, 
can  offer  any  real  and  intelligible  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  repudiated  the  practice  of  reducing  science  to  an  accumulation 
of  desultory  facts,  asserting  that  science,  as  distinguished  from  learn- 
ing, is  essentially  composed,  not  of  facts,  but  of  laws,  so  that  no 
separate  fact  can  be  incorporated  with  science  till  it  has  been  con- 
nected with  some  other,  at  least  by  the  aid  of  some  justifiable  hy- 
pothesis. Besides  that  sound  theoretical  indications  are 
necessary  to  control  and  guide  observation,  the  positive  °^'"'"^"''°  ^"'''• 
spirit  is  for  ever  enlarging  the  logical  province  at  the  expense  of  the 
experimental,  by  substituting  the  prevision  of  phenomena  more  and 
more  for  the  direct  exploration  of  them  ;  and  scientific  progress  es- 
sentially consists  in  gradually  diminishing  the  number  of  distinct 
and  independent  laws,  while  extending  their  mutual  connection.  I 
have  explained  before  that  our  geometers  have  been  led,  by  con- 
templating only  the  wonderful  scope  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
exaggerating  even  that,  to  expect  and  strive  after  an  impracticable 
unity.  Our  intellectual  weakness,  and  the  scientific  difficulties  with 
which  we  have  to  cope,  will  always  leave  us  in  the  midst  of  irreduci- 
ble laws,  even  in  regard  to  the  interior  of  each  science.  The  uni- 
versality which  is  proper  to  the  sociological  point  of  view  instructs 
us  how  to  establish  as  wide  a  connection  as  our  means  admit,  with- 
out repressing  the  spirit  of  each  science  under  a  factitious  mathemat- 
ical concentration.  In  this  way,  while  sound  generalization  will  be 
for  ever  reducing  the  number  of  really  independent  laws,  it  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  progress  can  have  no  value  whatever, 
except  in  its  subordination  to  the  reality  of  the  conceptions  which 
guide  it. 

The  next  important  feature  of  the  positive  method  is  Accordance  with 
the  accordance  o£  its  speculative  conclusions  with  the  f^o™'"""  ^«^"''^- 
development  of  popular  good  sense.     The  time  is  past  for  specula- 
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tion,  awaiting  divine  information,  to  look  down  upon  the  modest 
course  of  popular  wisdow.    As  long  as  philosophers  were  searching 
into  causes,  while  the  multitude  were  observing  indications,  there 
was  nothing  in  common  between  them  :  but  now  that  philosophers 
are  inquiring  for  laws,  their  loftiest  speculations  are  in  essential 
combination  with  the  simplest  popular  notions,  diiiering  in  degree 
of  mental  occupation,  but  not  in  kind.    I  have  repeatedly  declared 
in  this  work  that  the  philosophical  spirit  is  simply  a  methodical  ex- 
tension of  popular  good  sense  to  all  subjects  accessible  to  human 
reason, — practical  wisdom  having  been  unquestionably  the  agency 
by  which  the  old  speculative  methods  have  been  converted  into 
sound  ones,  by  human  contemplations  having  been  recalled  to  their 
true  objects,  and  subjected  to  due  conditions.  The  positive  method 
is,  like  the  theological  and  metaphysical,  no  invention  of  any  special 
mind,  but  the  product  of  the  general  mind  ;  and  the  positive  philos- 
opher takes  the  spontaneous  wisdom  of  mankind  for  his  radical  type, 
and  generalizes  and  systemizes  it,  by  extending  it  to  abstract  spec- 
ulations, which  have  thus  obtained  the  advancement  that  they  ex- 
hibit, both  in  their  nature  and  treatment.    It  is  only  b}'  the  popular 
determination  that  the  field  of  scientific  research  can  be  marked 
out,  because  that  determination  alone  can  be  perfectly  and  certainly 
free  from  personal  bias  of  every  kind,  and  directed  upon  impressions 
common  to  all  men ;  and  it  is  in  fact  impossible  to  conceive  of 
either  the  origin  or  the  final  unanimous  propagation  of  positive 
speculations  apart  from  the  general  impulse  and  interest  in  them. 
The  commonest  facts  are,  as  I  have  often  said,  the  most  important, 
in  all  oi-ders  of  knowledge;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  best  in- 
strumentalities of  rational  positivity  are  the  systemized  logical 
procedures  given  out  by  common  sense.     We  see  how  modern 
psychology,  setting  out  from  the  opposite  point, — from  the  dogmatic 
formation  of  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge,  and  proceed- 
ing to  analyze  complex  phenomena  by  the  method  which  we  now 
reject  in  the  case  of  the  simplest, — has  never  yet,  with  all  its  toil 
and  perplexity,  risen  to  the  level  of  popular  knowledge  derived 
from  general  experience.    Public  reason  determines  the  aim  as  well 
as  the  origin  of  science  ; — directing  it  toward   previsions  which 
relate  to  general  needs;  as  when,  for  instance,  the  founder  of  as- 
tronomy foresaw  that,  as  a  whole,  it  would  afford  a  rational  deter- 
mination of  the  longitudes,  though  that  result  was  not  realized  till 
Hipparchus  had  been  dead  two  thousand  years.     The  ])roper  task 
of  positive  philosophers  is  then  simply  to  institute  and  develop  the 
intermediate  processes  which  are  to  connect  the  two  extremes  in- 
dicated by  popular  wisdom ;  and  the  real  superiority  of  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  over  common  sense  results  from  its  special  and  con- 
tinuous application  to  familiar  speculations,  duly  abstracting  them, 
ascertaining  their  relations,  inid  then  generalizing  and  co-ordinating 
them  ; — this  last  process  being  tlie  one  in  which  popular  wisdom 
fails  the  most,  as  we  see  by  the  ease  with  which  the  majority  of  men 
entertain  incompatible  notions.     Thus  we  perceive  that  positive 
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science  is,  in  fact,  tlie  result  of  a  vast  general  elaboration,  both 
spontaneous  and  systematic,  in  which  the  whole  human  race  has 
borne  its  share,  led  on  by  the  speciall)'  contemplative  class.  The 
theological  view  was  widely  different  from  this  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  positive  philosophy  that  it  implicates 
the  thinking  multitude  with  the  scientific  few  in  the  general  progress, 
— not  only  past  but  future  ;  showing  how  familiar  a  social  incorpora- 
tion is  reserved  for  a  speculative  system  which  is  a  simple  extension 
of  general  wisdom.  And  here  we  recognize  a  fresh  evidence  that 
the  sociological  point  of  view  is  the  only  philosophical  one. 

So  mucli  has  been  said  about  the  fundamental  principle  conception  of 
of  sound  philosophy  being  the  subjection  of  all  phenom-  natural  laws. 
ena  to  invariable  laws,  that  I  need  advert  to  it  here  only  because  it 
must  occupy  its  place  in  the  statement  of  our  general  conclusions. 
"We  have  seen  how  late  and  partial  was  the  development  of  the 
germs  of  this  truth  ;  how  the  principle  was  long  recognized  only  in 
geometrical  and  numerical  subjects,  which  seemed  naturally  placed 
beyond  the  theological  pale  that  included  everything  else  :  how  it 
began  to  show  its  value  when  it  made  its  way  into  astronomy  :  how 
it  afforded  the  intellectual  ground  of  transition  from  polytheism  to 
monotheism  :  how  it  was  introduced,  by  means  of  alchemy  and 
astrology,  into  physico-chemical  speculations :  how  scholasticism 
then  took  it  up,  and  extended  it  into  a  new  field  by  its  transient 
doctrine  of  a  Providence  submitting  its  action  to  rules :  a  doctrine 
which,  by  its  apparent  reconciling  tendency,  has  protected  the  pos- 
itive principle  to  this  day,  while  it  was  spreading  through  all  tlie 
provinces  of  inorganic  philosophy,  and  taking  possession  at  last  of 
the  science  of  Man,  with  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  attributes. 
Here  its  progress  stopped,  till  I  extended  it  to  social  phenomena. 
Some  inetapiiysical  speculation  there  has  been  about  the  existence 
of  general  laws  of  society  ;  but  their  germs  have  never  been  brought 
to  light,  nor  their  application  to  the  most  common  and  interesting 
phenomena  been  exhibited  ;  but  the  exposition  made  in  this  work 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  universal  presence  of  the  principle,  the  gen- 
erality of  which  is  in  the  way  henceforth  of  being  proved,  both  by 
its  philosophical  ascendency  and  its  agreement  with  the  (reneral 
mmd,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  thinking  men.  Nothing  but  the 
protracted  influence  of  monotheistic  coiiceptions  could  have  thus 
long  prevented  its  universal  acceptance  amidst  the  overwhelminir 
evidence  of  law  afforded  by  the  fulfilment  of  rational  hnman  previs- 
ion ;  and  now,  the  nascent  discovery  of  sociological  laws  will  ex- 
tinguish all  remaining  opposition  by  withdrawing  its  last  province 
froin  theological  explanation,  and  uniting  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
empire  of  human  knowledge.  While  completing  and  consolidating 
the  great  mcTital  revolution  begun  by  the  precedincj  sciences,  ^his. 
sociological  recognition  of  laws  perfects  the  conception  of  law  in 
all  the  other  provinces,  by  securing  to  them  that  independence  in 
the  case  of  each  science  which  they  could  not  obtain  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  mathematical  spirit;  for,  instead  of  beino-re^nirded 
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as  an  indirect  consequence,  in  the  later  sciences,  of  their  action  in 
the  earlier,  and  as  even  growing  weaker  and  more  remote,  they  are 
suddenly  reinforced  in  importance  and  dignity  by  being  found  in 
full  action  in  a  region  inaccessible  to  mathematical  conceptions. 
The  sense  of  the  presence  of  invariable  laws,  which  first  arose  in 
the  mathematical  province,  is  fully  matured  and  developed  in  high 
sociological  speculation,  by  which  it  is  carried  on  to  universality. 

As  to  the  scientific  nature  of  these  laws,  our  ignorance  of  any 
thing  beyond  phenomena  compels  us  to  make  a  distinction  which 
does  not  at  all  interfere  with  our  power  of  prevision  under  any 
laws,  but  which  divides  them  into  two  classes,  for  practical  use. 
Our  positive  method  of  connecting  phenomena  is  by  one  or  other  of 
two  relations, — that  of  similitude  or  that  of  succession, — the  mere 
fact  of  such  resemblance  or  succession  being  all  that  we  can  pre- 
tend to  know ;  and  all  that  we  need  to  know  ;  for  this  perception 
comprehends  all  knowledge,  which  consists  in  elucidating  some- 
thing by  something  else, — in  now  explaining  and  now  foreseeing 
certain  phenomena  by  means  of  the  resemblance  or  sequence  of 
other  phenomena.  Such  prevision  applies  to  past,  present,  and 
future  alike,  consisting  as  it  does  simply  in  knowing  events  in  virtue 
of  their  relations,  and  not  by  direct  observation.  This  general 
distinction  between  the  laws  of  resemblance  and  those  of  succes- 
sion has  been  employed  in  this  work  in  the  equivalent  form  of  the 
statical  and  dynamical  study  of  subjects, — that  is,  the  study  of  their 
existence  first,  and  then  of  their  action.  This  distinction  is  not 
due  to  mathematics,  in  the  geometrical  part  of  which  it  can  not 
exist.  It  only  begins  to  be  possible  in  the  mechanical  portion  of 
mathematics ;  manifests  its  character  when  the  study  of  living 
bodies  is  arrived  at,  and  organization  and  life  are  separately  con- 
sidered ;  and  finally,  is  completely  established  in  sociological  sci- 
ence, where  it  attains  its  full  practical  use  in  its  correspondence 
with  the  ideas  of  order  and  of  progress. 

Logically  considered,  these  laws  offer  one  more  distinction,  ac- 
cording as  their  source  is  experimental  or  logical.  The  force  and 
dignity  of  the  laws  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  different  degrees 
of  credit  attached  to  the  modes  of  ascertaining  them.  And  it  is 
usually  a  mistake  to  assign  different  degrees  of  credit  to  two  modes 
of  ascertainment  which  are  necessary  to  each  other,  and  each  pref- 
erable in  some  portion  or  other  of  the  field  of  knowledge.  What 
the  one  finds,  the  other  confirms  and  elucidates ;  what  the  one  in- 
dicates, the  other  searches  for  and  finds.  The  positive  system  re- 
quires, on  the  whole,  that  deduction  should  be  preferred  for  special 
researches,  and  induction  reserved  for  fundamental  laws.  The  dif 
ferent  sciences  present  varying  facilities  for  the  application  of  the 
two  methods,  of  which  I  will  only  briefly  say  that  they  go  far  to 
compensate  each  other.  Sociology,  for  instance,  might  seem  to  ho 
too  complex  for  the  deductive  method,  and,  at  the  same  time  less 
adapted  to  the  inductive  than  the  simpler  sciences  whicli  admit  of 
the  l>roadest  extension  of  the  positive  argmneutatiou :  yet  through  the 
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dependence  of  the  more  complex  sciences  on  the  simpler,  the  latter 
yield  a-priori  considerations  to  the  former,  which  actually  render 
the  greater  number  of  fundamental  ideas  deductive,  which  would  be 
inductive  in  sciences  that  are  more  independent.  Another  consider 
ation  is  that  the  more  recent  sciences,  which  are  the  more  complex, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  born  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
human  mind,  when  mental  habits  are  improved  by  a  stronger  prev 
alence  of  the  philosophical  spirit.  Thus,  if  a  comparison  were 
fairly  established  between  the  first  and  last  terms  of  the  scale  of 
sciences,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  sociological  science,  though 
only  established  by  this  book,  already  rivals  mathematical  science 
itself,  not  in  precision  and  fecundity,  but  in  positivity  and  rational- 
ity. It  is  more  completely  emancipated  from  metaphysical  influ- 
ence :  and  it  is  so  interconnected  as  to  issue  in  unity,  as  I  have 
shown  by  deducing  from  a  single  law  the  general  explanation  of 
each  of  the  successive  phases  of  the  human  evolution.  There  is 
nothing  comparable  to  this  in  the  whole  range  of  the  anterior  sci- 
ences, except  the  perfect  systemization  achieved  by  Lagrange  in 
his  theory  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  with  regard  to  a  subject 
much  less  difficult  and  much  better  prepared :  and  this  proves  the 
natural  Jiptitude  of  sociology  for  a  more  complete  co-ordination, 
notwithstanding  its  recency  and  complexity,  in  virtue  simply  of  its 
natural  position  at  the  close  of  the  encyclopaedical  scale. 

These  considerations  point  out  to  us  the  correlative 
characters  which  distinguish  the  positive  method  of  ^  " 
philosophizing, — the  logical  and  the  scientific.  The  first  consists  in 
the  preponderance  of  observation  over  imagination,  contrary  to  the 
earliest  mode  of  proceeding.  We  have  no  longer  anything  to  fear 
from  theological  appeals  to  the  imagination :  but  the  metaphysical 
procedure,  which  follows  neither  fictions  nor  facts,  but  its  own 
train  of  entities,  is  still  too  attractive  to  minds  which  are  not  suf- 
ficiently established  in  jjositive  practices.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
point  out  that  laws  are  the  true  subject  of  investigation,  and  that 
the  function  of  imagination  in  philosophizing  is  to  create  or  perfect 
the  means  of  connection  between  established  facts,  but  not,  in  any 
case,  to  meddle  with  the  point  of  departure  or  the  direction  of  the 
inquiry.  Even  in  the  a-priori  mode  of  preceding,  the  general  con- 
siderations which  direct  the  case  have  been  derived  from  observa- 
tion in  the  science  concerned  or  in  some  other.  To  see  in  order  to 
foresee  is  the  business  of  science :  to  foresee  everything  without 
having  see.-  anything  is  only  an  absurd  metaphysical  Utopia,  which 
still  obtains  too  much  favor.     The  scientific  view  which 
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corresponds  with  this  logical  one  is,  that  the  positive 
philosophy  substitutes  the  relative  for  the  absolute  in  the  study  of 
qualities.  Every  inquiry  for  causes  and  modes  of  production  in- 
volves the  tendency  to  absolute  notions ;  and  the  tendency  there- 
fore existed  throughout  the  theological  and  metaphysical  periods. 
The  greatest  of  modern  metaphysicians,  Kant,  deserves  immortal 
honor  for  being  the  first  to  attempt  an  escape  from  the  absolute  in 
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philosophy,  by  his  conception  of  a  double  reality,  at  once  objective 
and  subjective ;  an  effort  which  shows  a  just  sense  of  sound  philos- 
ophy. Placed  as  he  was  however  between  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
behind  and  the  positive  philosophy  in  its  completion  before  him,  ho 
could  not  give  a  truly  relative  character  to  his  view ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors lapsed  into  the  absolute  tendencies  which  he  had  restrained 
for  a  time.  Now  that  the  scientific  evolution  comprehends  social 
speculations,  nothing  can  stop  the  decay  of  the  absolute  philosophy. 
Inorganic  science,  presenting  the  external  world,  where  Man  ap- 
pears only  as  a  spectator  of  phenomena  independent  of  him,  shows 
that  all  ideas  in  that  sphere  are  essentially  relative, — as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  especially  with  regard  to  Weight,  for  one  instance. 
Biology  confirms  the  testimony  by  showing,  with  regard  to  individual 
Man,  that  the  mental  operations,  regarded  as  vital  phenomena,  are 
subject,  like  all  other  human  phenomena,  to  the  fundamental  rela- 
tion between  the  organism  and  its  medium,  the  dualistn  of  which 
constitutes  life,  in  every  sense.  Thus,  all  our  knowledge  is  neces- 
sarily relative,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  medium,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
capable  of  acting  on  us,  and  on  the  other  to  the  organism,  in  as  far 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  that  action  ;  so  that  the  inertia  of  the  one  or 
the  insensibility  of  the  other  at  once  destroys  the  continuous  reci- 
procity on  which  every  genuine  idea  depends.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  instances  in  which  the  communication  is  of  a  single 
kind,  as  in  astronomical  philosophy,  where  ideas  cease  in  the  case 
of  dark  stars  or  of  blind  men.  All  our  speculations,  as  well  as  all 
other  phenomena  of  life,  are  deeply  affected  by  the  external  con- 
stitution which  regulates  the  mode  of  action  and  the  internal  con- 
stitution which  determines  its  personal  result,  without  our  being 
able  in  any  case  to  assign  their  respective  influences  to  each  class 
of  conditions  thus  generating  our  impressions  and  our  ideas.  Kant 
attained  to  a  very  imperfect  equivalent  of  this  biological  concep- 
tion :  but,  if  it  could  have  been  better  accomplished,  it  would  have 
been  radically  defective,  because  it  relates  only  to  the  individual 
mind ;  a  point  of  view  much  too  remote  from  philosophical  reality 
to  occasion  any  decisive  revolution.  The  only  natural  and  sound 
view  was  obviously  one  which  should  present  a  dynamical  estimate 
of  collective  human  intelligence,  through  its  whole  course  of  devel- 
opment. This  is  at  length  done  by  the  creation  of  Sociology,  on 
which  the  entire  elimination  of  the  absolute  in  philosophy  now 
depends.  By  it,  biology  is  rendered  complete  and  fertile  ;  showing 
that  in  the  great  elementary  dualism  between  the  mind  and  the 
medium,  the  first  is  subjected  also  to  successive  phases ;  and  espe- 
cially disclosing  the  law  of  this  spontaneous  evolution.  Thus  the 
statical  view  showed  us  merely  that  our  conceptions  would  be  mod- 
ified if  our  organization  changed,  no  less  than  by  a  change  in  the 
medium :  but,  as  the  organic  change  is  purely  fictitious,  we  did  not 
get  rid  of  the  absolute,  as  the  unchangeableness  seemed  to  remain. 
But  our  dynamical  theory,  on  the  contrary,  considers  prominently 
the  gradual  development  of  the  intellectual  evolution  of  humanity, 
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wliich  takes  place  without  any  transformation  of  the  organism,  the 
continuous  influence  of  which  could  not  have  been  left  out  of  the 
inquiry  but  by  the  vicious  freedom  of  abstraction  that  characterizes 
metaphysical  study.  This  last  effort  alone,  therefore,  is  thoroughly 
effectual  in  destroying  the  absolute  philosophy :  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  I  could  be  mistaken  as  to  the  true  law  of  human  develop- 
ment, the  only  inference  would  be  that  we  must  find  a  better  soci- 
ological doctrine  ;  and  I  shall  still  have  constituted  the  only  method 
that  could  lead  to  positive  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  regarded 
henceforth  in  the  whole  of  its  necessary  conditions.  Mental  im- 
mutability being  thus  discarded,  the  relative  philosophy  is  directly 
established :  for  we  have  been  thus  led  to  conceive  of  successive 
theories  as  accelerated  approximations  toward  a  reality  which  can 
never  be  rigorously  estimated, — the  best  theory  being,  at  any 
time,  that  which  best  represents  the  aggregate  of  corresponding 
observations,  according  to  the  natural  course  so  well  understood  by 
scientific  minds ;  to  which  sociological  philosophy  adds  a  complete 
generalization,  and  thenceforth  a  dogmatic  sanction. 

If  there  should  be  any  fear  for  the  stability  of  opinions,  stability  of  opin- 
under  this  view,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that,  in  a  stat-  io"«- 
leal  aspect,  however  different  the  universe  may  appear  to  any  exist- 
ing and  any  conceivable  order  of  beings,  the  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases,  differing  largely  in 
degree,  but  not  in  kind.  Both  the  experimental  and  the  logical 
part  of  every  idea  must  be  of  the  same  sort  to  all  minds,  however 
differing  in  intensity ;  and  we  can  not  deny  the  universality  of  the 
intellectual  laws  without  denying  that  of  all  the  other  biological 
laws.  The  inferior  animals  know  the  universe  much  less  than  we 
do,  as  superior  beings  might  know  it  much  better,  by  more  complete 
observation  and  more  general  reasoning :  but  in  all  these  cases,  the 
Bubject  of  investigation  and  the  basis  of  conception  remain  the  same, 
amidst  wide  diflerences  of  degree,  such  as  we  see  in  a  small  way 
every  day  among  men  of  different  capacities, — even  mental  maladies 
not  affecting  the  case.  In  a  dynamical  view,  it  is  clear  that  the 
variations  in  human  opinion,  according  to  time  and  place,  do  not 
affect  the  radical  uniformity  ;  for  we  now  know  the  h  ^  of  evolution 
to  which  these  mutations  are  subject.  There  never  would  have 
been  any  apprehension  about  the  matter,  except  for  the  absolute 
philosophy  which  could  not  conceive  of  truth  apart  from  immutabil 
ity :  and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  modern  thinkers  of  the  revolution- 
ary school  sever  themselves  wholly  from  the  past,  and  regard  all 
ancient  opinion  as  a  kind  of  chronic  state  of  mental  alienation  with- 
out inquiring  any  more  into  the  reasons  of  its  cessation  than  into 
its  origin.  Our  historical  survey  has  shown  us  that,  through  succes- 
sive phases,  the  human  race  was  advancing  toward  the  fundamental 
truth  to  which  we  ourselves  are  only  approximating,  without  any 
hope  of  attaining  it.  Sound  philosophy  interprets  to  us  the  prog- 
ress, analogous  to  our  own,  by  which  the  general  mind  grew  up 
toward  maturity,  through  the  same  principle  of  an  increasing  ac- 
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coi'dance  between  observations  and  conceptions,  which  now  con- 
vinces us  of  the  progressive  reality  of  our  various  positive  ideas, 
since  the  inquiry  into  laws  prevailed  over  the  search  after  causes. 
Such  is  the  relative  character  of  the  sociological  philosophy, — set- 
ting before  us  the  great  human  evolution,  subject  to  a  determinate 
course ;  governing  at  each  period  aggregate  human  thought,  so  as 
to  reconcile  the  most  mutually  repugnant  systems,  by  referring  each 
to  its  corresponding  position,  without  ever  compromising  the  strength 
of  the  final  decision  by  any  such  eclecticism  as  now  aspires  to  lead 
the  intellectual  movement,  while  itself  perpetually  oscillating  be- 
tween the  absolute  and  the  arbitrary,  which  it  appears  equally  to 
admire.  The  spectacle  of  dogmatic  variations,  as  exhibited  in  hu- 
man history,  which  is  really  dangerous  to  unfortified  understandings, 
is  thenceforth  converted,  by  a  judicious  historical  observation,  into 
a  direct  and  permanent  source  of  the  firmnest  and  most  extensive 
agreement. 

De.-^tination  of  ^uch  Is  tho  uaturB  of  the  positive  method.  The  next 
the  Method.  inquiry  is  of  its  destination, — in  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  race,  speculative  life  and  practical  life.  The  theoretical 
office  in  regard  to  the  individual  consists  in  satisfying  the  double 
need  of  extending  and  connecting  his  real  knowledge.  The  con- 
nection between  our  conceptions  offered  by  the  old  philosophies, 
hindered  their  extension  by  providing  beforehand  an 
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explanation  to  suit  all  imaginable  cases ;  and  the  con- 
sequence would  have  been  a  total  obstruction  of  knowledge,  but  for 
the  secondary  questions,  pertaining  to  common  aflairs,  whicli  dis- 
closed the  operation  of  laws,  without  which  Man  could  not  have 
guided  his  conduct  from  hour  to  hour.  Prom  this  accessoiy,  special 
and  desultory  positivity,  genuine  investigation  proceeded  at  length, 
and  manifested  its  aptitude,  first  to  connect  our  conceptions,  and 
by  that  very  connection  to  extend  them ;  and  then,  using  every  ex 
tension  to  perfect  the  anterior  connection.  Though  the  introduction 
of  new  facts  may  appear  to  disturb  the  positive  arrangement,  all 
experience  proves,— and  the  experience  is  now  long  enough  to  be 
relied  on, — that  the  positive  method  solves  ail  such  difficulties  by 
its  faithful  subordination  of  conceptions  to  realities.  Meeting  these 
two  needs  as  it  meets  those  of  order  and  progress  in  social  affairs, 
its  function  may  be  simply  described  as  constituting  the  general 
harmony  of  our  intellectual  system,  so  as  to  express  the  natural 
pre-eminence  of  statical  over  dynamical  needs. — those  of  existence 
over  those  of  motion,  in  the  case  of  the  race  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual. The  relative  character  of  the  philosophical  spirii  exhibits 
this  logical  coherence  as  always  constituting  the  most  decisive  testi- 
mony to  the  reality  of  our  conceptions,  because  their  correspondence 
with  our  observations  is  tlius  secured,  and  we  may  depend  upon 
being  as  near  the  truth  as  the  corresponding  state  of  things  allows. 
.  Now,  as  all  rational  prevision  consists  in  passing  regularly  from  one 
idea  to  another,  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  connection,  such  a  previs- 
ion is  necessarily  the  most  perfect  criterion  of  true  positivity, — 
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manifesting  as  it  does  the  destination  of  that  fundamental  harmony 
which  makes  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  result  from  its  gen- 
eral co-ordination.  It  is  true,  the  feebleness  of  the  speculative 
faculties  in  tlie  human  being  prevents  these  intellectual  needs  from 
being  very  prominent ;  but  they  are  more  keenly  felt  than  might  be 
supposed  from  the  patient  resignation  with  which  the  human  mind 
has  endured  a  philosophical  system  which  affords  tliem  no  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  this  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  introduction  of  new  truth  from  without  has  not  been  hailed  with 
extreme  eagerness ;  an  avidity  which  shows  that  theological  and 
metaphysical  explanations  had  been  put  up  with  merely  under  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  anything  better,  and  without  in  any  degree 
impairing  the  cerebral  appetite  for  sound  alimentation.  The  very 
"weakness  of  our  understandings  is  only  another  reason  for  our  in- 
voluntary predilection  for  real  knowledge, —  important  as  is  the 
comfort  to  us  of  reposing  on  the  steadiness  and  continuity  which 
can  not  be  recognised  in  single  phenomena,  and  which  bring  all 
irksome  doubt  to  a  welcome  close.  Even  greater, — immeasurably 
greater, — is  the  service  rendered  to  the  race  by  the 
speculative  office  which  is  thus  important  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  for  it  constitutes  the  logical  basis  of  human  association 
It  harmonizes  the  collective  in  the  same  way  as  the  individual  mind, 
by  means  of  the  same  property,  though  with  unequal  rapidity  in  tho 
two  cases.  The  resemblance  between  the  individual  and  the  col- 
lective human  mind  assures  us  that  whatever  philosophy  constitutes 
-a  logical  coherence  in  a  single  mind  may  be  relied  on,  for  that  rea- 
son, to  bring  all  thinkers  into  harmony,  sooner  or  later.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  great  philosophical  minds  become  the  intellectual 
guides  of  Humanity,  undergoing  first  the  mental  revolution  which 
they  make  easier  and  more  speedy  to  others  by  its  manifestation  in 
themselves.  If  this  oneness  of  interest  was  evident  amidst  the  ex- 
travagances of  former  philosophies,  it  must  be  complete  and  irre- 
sistible in  the  positive  state, — all  minds  speculating  on  a  common 
basis,  open  to  their  examination,  but  untouched  by  their  authority, 
a.nd  proceeding  by  a  homogeneous  course  from  the  same  starting- 
point  to  identical  investigations, — their  inequality  affecting  only  the 
date  of  their  success.  The  inverse  action  is  clear ; — that  such  an 
inevitable  and  unanimous  concurrence  must  confirm  the  reality  of 
the  new  conceptions,  no  less  than  their  opportuneness.  In  another 
view,  no  partial  intelligence  can  so  separate  itself  from  the  general 
mass  as  not  to  be  essentially  carried  on  with  it, — even  if  it  be — as 
^n  extreme  case — that  of  a  wise  physician  compelled  to  live  among 
madmen,  whose  vehement  convictions  inevitably  act  upon  his  own. 
The  most  profound  thinker  will  therefore  never  forget  that  all  men 
must  be  regarded  as  coadjutors  in  discovering  truth,  as  well  as  in 
applying  it.  However  nobly  bold  may  be  the  genius  destined  to 
advance  the  general  wisdom,  its  absolute  isolation  would  be  as 
irrational  as  immoral.  The  state  of  abstraction  wliicli  is  a  condition 
Hif  high  intellectual  achievements,  involves  so  much  danuer  of  errtj]-. 
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by  either  negligence  or  illusion,  that  every  good  mind  will  prize  the 
control  of  the  general  reason,  steadying  and  correcting  his  particu- 
lar adventurous  course,  till  he  shall  have  established  his  claim  to 
that  general  assent  which  is  the  object  of  his  labors.  This  specu- 
lative convergence,  once  obtained,  becomes  the  first  elementary 
condition  of  true  association,  Avhich  requires  a  union  of  concurrent 
interests,  with  not  only  a  sufficient  conformity  of  sentiment,  but 
also,  and  above  all,  of  opinions  ;  this  triple  foundation  being  indis- 
pensable to  practical  and  durable  association,  from  the  household 
up  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  deep-seated  hatred  always  aroused 
by  serious  intellectual  disagreement,  indicates  that,  notwithstanding- 
the  feebleness  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  any  action  on  them  affects 
the  whole  of  our  conduct,  and  that  human  association  requires,  in 
its  highest  state,  their  universal  coincidence.  I  need  only  point  to 
the  disturbances,  personal,  domestic,  and  social,  occasioned  by  the 
old  philosophy  which  once  exercised  a  harmonizing  influence,  how- 
ever imperfect,  to  show  the  need  of  the  new  philosophy,  which  can 
alone  furnish  the  basis  of  true  intellectual  communion,  manifesting 
a  consistence  and  extension  to  which  the  past  can  afford  no  paral- 
lel. This  is  the  speculative  destination  of  the  positive  method,  for 
individual  and  collective  Man. 
s  ecub.tive  Whcnever,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  we  have  noticed 
life-  the  intellectual  needs  that  relate  to  practical  life,  we 

have  found  them  confirmatory  of  my  view  of  the  positive  philosophy. 
It  is  as  the  basis  of  rational  action  that  science  has  hitherto  been 
universally  prized;  and  that  attribute  will  never  lose  any  of  its 
value.  We  have  seen  throughout  how  practical  needs  have  genera- 
ted science  in  all  departments ;  though  the  science  could  not  have 
been  thus  generated  if  our  mental  tendencies  had  not  been  favorable- 
to  it;  since  the  practical  aptitude  of  positive  theories  could  be  dis- 
covered only  by  adequate  culture,  driving  out  theological  and  met- 
aphysical chimeras  which  made  much  larger  promises.  When 
once  the  relation  of  science  to  practical  wants  was  made  clear  in  a 
few  cases,  it  became  a  very  effectual  stimulus  to  the  philosophical 
spirit  by  exposing  the  impotence  of  the  system  of  arbitrary  wills 
and  entities  in  directing  Man's  action  upon  nature  ;  and  the  rational- 
ity and  positivity  of  our  conceptions  were  proved,  to  the  eminent  ad- 
vantage of  lofty  scientific  speculation,  when  prevision  was  made  the 
ground  of  action,  and  the  humblest  practical  problems  were  seen 
to  be  connected  with  the  highest  theoretical  researches ;  as  in  the 
arts  which  relate  to  astronomy.  Though  some  few  minds  find  suffi- 
cient stimulus  to  the  philosophical  labor  which  is  repugnant  tc  our 
nature  in  the  need  to  know  phenomena  and  to  connect  them,  the 
philosophical  discipline  would  have  been  considerably  retarded  if 
practical  exigencies  had  not  afforded  a  more  general  instigation. 
By  completing  the  system  of  natural  philosophy,  the  creation  of 
sociology  must  prodigiously  extend  the  relation  between  speculation 
„  ,.  ,,  and  practice,  which  must  henceforth  embrace  all  possible 
cases.     The  rational  subordination  of  art  to  science  has 
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already  begun  to  be  organized,  however  impei-fectly,  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  sciences,  beginning  with  the  geometrical  and  mechanical 
arts,  proceeding  through  the  physico-chemical,  and  now,  in  our 
own  time,  including  the  biological,  which  are  concerned  with  the 
preservation  ot  health  and  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  political 
art  remained  unattempted,  —  its  proud  severance  from  all  theory 
whatever  being  a  mere  testimony  to  the  radical  insufficiency  of  any 
theory  yet  proposed,  and  being  destined  to  give  way  whenever  the 
general  reason  shall  perceive  that  here,  as  in  other  departments, 
phenomena  are  referred  to  real  natural  laws,  such  as  may  habitual- 
ly supply  practical  guidance.  Hence  again,  as  in  other  cases,  philos- 
ophy will  derive  fresh  stimulus  from  its  connection  with  practice,  and 
our  knowledge  will  increase  and  improve  bothinpositivityand  ration- 
ality. In  thus  ascertaining  the  destination  of  the  positive  method, 
■we  arrive  at  a  better  knowledge  of  its  nature,  through  the  inquiry 
into  the  direction  of  its  efforts,  and  the  degree  of  precision  they 
admit  of.  In  the  absence  of  all  guidance,  in  the  earliest  days  of 
positivism,  its  spirit  applied  itself  to  everything  that  came  in  its 
■way ;  but  the  blind  instinct  must  yield,  with  the  progress  of  science, 
to  philosophical  discipline,  sanctioned  by  the  popular  good  sense 
which  is  always  opposed  to  a  useless  expenditure  of  our  intellectual 
forces.  When  our  theoretical  labors  are  duly  organized,  the  highest 
scientific  and  philosophical  minds  will  be  at  command,  to  give  their 
attention  to  the  great  subjects  of  the  period,  instead  of  being  wasted 
as  they  are  at  this  day;  and  the  limit  of  research  will  be  fixed  no 
less  indisputably  than  its  kind,  from  its  being  ascertained  to  what 
point  the  natural  laws,  which  are  the  real  object  of  study,  are  com- 
patible with  detail  in  investigation.  We  find  in  various  cases,  and 
especially  in  astronomy,  that  sound  theory  can  not  successfully 
transcend  the  precision  demanded  by  practical  needs, — a  purpose- 
less inquisition  being  too  likely  to  end  in  destroying  laws  already 
established,  without  any  substitution  of  new  guidance. 

One  more  suggestion  remains,  with  regard  to  the  Liiertyof 
destination  of  the  positive  method;  that,  from  its  rel-  method, 
ative  spirit,  it  determines  the  kind  of  liberty  of  option  left  to  our 
understandings  in  the  formation  of  conceptions,  as  long  as  w^e  re- 
spect the  reality  of  external  laws.  In  the  construction  of  scientific 
works,  we  may  give  them  the  most  suitable  form,  as  we  would  iu 
the  aesthetic  province.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cases  to  be  con 
sidered  in  each  department  of  research;  those  which  are,  tliough 
of  a  positive  nature,  indefinitely  inaccessible,  and  those  which  are 
simply  premature,  but  on  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  us  to  have 
some  kind  of  opinion,  as  a  basis  for  speculation.  In  the  first  class 
are  included  questions,  arising  in  every  province  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  our  reason  can  never  solve,  but  which  may  yet  be 
regarded  as  positive,  because  it  is  conceivable  that  they  would  be 
manageable  by  a  better  organized  intelligence,  qualified  for  a  more 
complete  investigation  and  more  powerful  deductions.  In  such  a 
case,  we  may  select  such  artifices  as  are  suggested  by  the  genius  of 
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the  science  concerned,  with  due  care  that  they  shall  aid,  and  not 
impede,  the  accretion  of  real  knowledge.  Of  this  kind  is  the  hy- 
pothesis spontaneously  adopted  in  physics,  relative  to  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies ;  and  the  device  of  dualism  which  I  suggested 
in  chemistry,  in  aid  of  the  higher  speculations  of  the  science.  In 
the  second  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  theory  of  hypo- 
theses, sufficiently  treated  of  in  connection  with  physics;  and  which, 
when  duly  applied  to  practice  without  abuse,  can  not  but  improve 
the  cultivation  of  genuine  knowledge.  Thus  we  find  the  philosophi- 
cal view  of  the  study  of  natural  laws  to  be,  that  that  study  rep- 
resents to  us  the  external  world,  by  satisfying  the  essential  in- 
clinations of  our  reason,  as  far  as  is  allowed  by  the  precision  pre- 
scribed by  our  practical  needs.  Our  statical  laws  correspond  to 
this  instinctive  predilection  for  order  and  agreement;  and  our  dy- 
namical laws  accord  with  our  irresistible  tendency  to  believe  in  the 
perpetuity  of  any  return. once  established. 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  institution  and  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  positive  method. 

Extension  of  Thc  wholc  proccdurc  of  our  reason  affords  promise 

the  m.'thoii.  that  the  positive  philosophy  will,  in  course  of  time, 
comprehend  all  subjects  of  human  thought;  not  only  science,  but 
art,  —  aesthetic  and  technical.  Yet,  while  keeping  this  prospect 
in  view,  we  must  abide  by  the  double  preparatory  division 
which  has  thus  far  existed;  —  between  speculation  and  practice 
first;  and  then  between  scientific  and  {esthetic  contemplation. 
We  have  seen  that  these  divisions  date  from  the  polytheistic  period ; 
the  first  becoming  visible  under  the  theocratic  phase,  and  the  other 
under  the  Greek  system;  and  both  having  persisted  to  this  day, 
notwithstanding  the  growing  importance  of  their  mutual  relations. 
In  all  the  six  provinces  of  knowledge,  we  find  the  first  condition 
of  mental  progress  to  be  the  independence  of  theory,  as  no  concep- 
tions could  have  been  formed  if  the  theoretical  point  of  view  had 
been  inseparable  from  the  practical.  We  see  too  how  both  must 
have  entire  freedom, — the  theoretical  spirit  to  retire  into  its  con- 
dition of  analytical  abstraction,  and  the  practical  to  occupy  itself 
with  specialities.  If  either  repressed  the  other,  the  consequences 
would  be  fatal  to  progress:  the  practical  supremacy  would  ex- 
tinguish those  tendencies  which  are  already  too  weak;  and  the 
theoretical  would  exclude  reality  by  preventing  any  practical 
operation  from  being  completed.  Our  mental  habits,  generated  by 
the  old  philosophy,  induce  us  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  a  priori 
considerations.  They  are  very  efficacious  if  wisely  instituted  and 
conducted ;  but  the  first  condition  of  their  utility  is,  that  they  shouhl 
be  applied  by  the  practical  spirit  in  each  concrete  case,  the  scientific 
data  being  merely  comproJieuded  among  the  elements  of  the  special 
combination  employed.  Any  greater  subordination  of  tlie  practical 
to  the  theoretical  than  this,  could  lead  to  nothing  but  hopeless  dis- 
turbance. The  nature  of  modern  civilization  tends  to  obviate  such 
disturbance,- by  establishing  the  division  in  more  and  more  clearness ; 
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and  now  the  sociological  spirit  entirely  consolidates  it,  by  extending 
it  to  political  conditions,  in  the  way  that  we  have  seen.  The  division 
between  the  two  kinds  of  contemplation, — the  scientific  and  the 
aesthetic, — is  much  less  disputed,  though  it  is  less  marked.  Even 
when  imagination  ruled  in  philosophy,  the  poetical  spirit,  in  its 
utmost  freedom,  always  recognised  its  subordination  to  the  phil- 
osophical spirit,  through  the  fundamental  relation  which  connects 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true,  and  there- 
by subjects  the  ideality  of  Art  to  the  collective  conditions  of 
scientific  reality.  As  reorganization  proceeds,  their  combination 
will  become  closer,  and  especially  in  practical  life, — Art  affording 
to  Science,  in  return  for  a  secure  basis,  not  only  intellectual  solace 
and  moral  stimulus,  but  much  reactive  aid  in  perfecting  its  phil- 
osophical character.  Under  a  relative  philosophy,  Art  may  be 
employed  as  it  could  not  be  under  an  absolute  system,  in  facilitating 
scientific  expression,  and  even  suggesting  modes  of  scientific  pur- 
suit. Whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  value  of  such  a  connection,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  contemplation  will  always 
be  radical,  and  the  more  abstract  and  general  will  always  govern 
the  less. 

A  more  modern,  but  wholly  indispensable  division  remains  to  be 
noticed  ;  that  between  abstract  and  concrete  science,  as  Abstract  and 
established  by  me  through  the  whole  coui^e  of  this  concr. t^  science. 
Work.  Bacon  was  the  first  who  saw  (and  he  but  indistinctly)  that 
what  he  called  the  first  First  Philosophy  (because  it  must  form  the 
basis  of  the  whole  intellectual  system)  could  result  only  from  an 
abstract  and  analytical  study  of  the  elementary  phenomena  which, 
in  varied  combination,  constitute  the  existence  of  natural  beings, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  laws  proper  to  each  order  of 
incidents,  considered  directly  and  apart  from  the  beings  -which 
manifest  it.  From  no  clear  and  express  understanding  of  this  dis- 
tinction, but  merely  because  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  otherwise, 
scientific  progress  has  been  guided  by  it  for  two  centuries  past :  for, 
as  we  have  seen  throughout,  concrete  science,  or  natural  history, 
properly  so  called,  could  not  be  even  undertaken  till  abstract  sci- 
ence was  instituted  in  regard  to  all  the  orders  of  elementary  phe- 
nomena concerned ;  every  concrete  inquiry  involving  the  combina^ 
tion  of  the  two.  Now,  it  is  only  in  this  work,  which  first  constitutes 
the  final  and  most  important  science,  that  the  condition  has  been 
fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  great  scientific 
speculations  between  Bacon's  time  and  ours  have  been  of  an  abstract 
character, — the  concrete  speculations  during  the  same  interval 
having  been  necessarily  impotent :  nor  can  such  a  forced  and  em- 
pirical observance  of  the  Baconian  precept  preclude  the  necessity 
of  the  demonstration  which  discloses  the  full  bearings  of  the  sugges- 
tion. Though  the  creation  of  Sociology,  by  completing  and  systemi- 
zing  the  first  philosophy,  must  soon  insure  an  adequate  treatment  of 
concrete  questions,  it  is  not  the  less  important  to  remember  that  the 
institution  of  the  positive  method  must  for  ever  rest  upon  the  divis- 
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ion,  without  which  the  two  already  pointed  out  would  be  altogether 
insufficient.  This  division  constitutes  in  fact  the  most  powerful  and 
delicate  of  all  the  general  devices  required  by  the  speculative  work- 
ing out  of  the  positive  system.  The  simplest,  most  general,  and 
highest  point  of  view  attainable  by  the  philosophical  spirit  has  been 
reached  by  a  gradual  process  of  abstraction,  discarding  first  prac- 
tical requirements,  then  aesthetic  impressions,  and  finally,  concrete 
conditions :  and  if  this  last,  founded  on  the  same  logical  grounds 
as  the  others,  had  not  accrued  to  complete  their  efficacy  the  positive 
philosophy  could  not  have  yet  existed.  In  the  simplest  cases,  even 
those  of  astronomical  phenomena,  we  have  seen  that  no  general  law 
could  be  established,  while  bodies  were  considered  in  their  collective 
concrete  existence,  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  detach  the  lead- 
ing phenomenon,  and  then  to  subject  it  to  abstract  examination, 
which,  again,  might  react  on  the  study  of  the  most  complex  realities. 
The  grand  application  of  this  logical  precept  is  however  in  the  case 
of  sociological  theories,  from  their  extreme  complexity ;  and  in  this 
province  we  see  what  rationality  has  been  established,  amidst  all 
the  dangers  arising  from  a  mass  of  unorganized  learning,  by  my 
having  put  aside  all  concrete  disturbance,  in  order  to  seize,  in  its 
simplicity,  the  law  of  human  movement,  leaving  all  apparent  anom- 
alies to  be  reduced  to  principle  afterward,  as  in  the  astronomical 
case.  The  maintenance  of  the  division  is  necessary  here  for  the 
same  reasons  as  in  regard  to  the  two  others,  under  penalty  of  lapse 
into  such  confused  views  and  desultory  speculations  as  we  have  with 
so  much  difficulty  escaped  from :  and  if  this  seems  to  remove  the 
theoretical  view  too  far  from  the  practical,  there  will  be  a  compensa- 
tion in  a  superior  generality,  testifying  to  the  necessity  of  the  polit- 
ical and  philosophical  separation  recommended  in  the  last  chapter 
as  the  basis  of  modern  reorganization. 

These  are  the  three  stages  of  successive  abstraction,  the  combina- 
tion of  which  determines  the  gradual  institution  of  the  positive 
method,  in  a  spontaneous  manner  at  first,  and  afterward  systemat- 
ically. As  the  method  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  philosophical 
extension  of  popular  wisdom  to  abstract  speculation,  it  is  clear  that 
its  basis,  corresponding  with  that  of  common  sense,  admits  of  no 
useful  dogmatic  explanation.  If  on  this  ground  we  decline  looking 
for  such  dogmatic  explanation  of  the  lowest  subjects  of  speculation, 
— of  which  all  we  can  say  is  that  our  ideas  are  spontaneous  and 
universal — much  more  must  we  abstain  from  such  barren  and  vicious 
Bystemizing  in  logical  researches,  properly  so  called.  Thus  are  the 
logical  and  scientific  points  of  view  to  be  finally  regarded  as  cor- 
relative and  indivisible  aspects  of  each  positive  theory,  neither  be 
ing  in  reality  more  susceptible  then  the  other  of  an  abstract  and 
general  appreciation,  independent  of  any  determinate  manifestation. 
Thus  they  have  been  treated  throughout  this  work,  in  which  the 
logical  training  has  always  co-existed  with  the  scientific,  and  their 
connection  being  such  that  the  scientific  results  of  one  science  have 
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often  been  found  to  be  the  logical  resources  of  another ;  a  fact  which 
shows  the  im}30ssibility  of  separating  them. 

Thus  have  we  ascertained  the  composition  of  the  positive  method: 
and  we  have  only  further  to  mark  out  the  systematic  co- 
ordination of  the  chief  successive  phases  which  it  has       phMes"""  °' 
naturally  presented. 

No  irrational  exaggeration  of  the  claims  of  Mathe- 
matics can  ever  deprive  that  part  of  philosophy  of  the  wathemRtics 
property  of  being  the  natural  basis  of  all  logical  education,  through 
its  simplicity,  abstractness,  generality,  and  freedom  from  disturbance 
by  human  passion.  There,  and  there  alone,  we  find  in  full  develop- 
ment the  art  of  reasoning,  all  the  resources  of  which,  from  the  most 
spontaneous  to  the  most  sublime,  are  continually  applied  with  far 
more  variety  and  fruitfulness  than  elsewhere ;  whereas,  the  art  of 
observation,  though  there  receiving  its  first  scientific  application,  is 
scarcely  traceable,  even  in  mechanics.  The  more  abstract  portion 
of  mathematics  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  an  immense  repository 
of  logical  resources,  ready  for  use  in  scientific  deduction  and  co- 
ordination :  yet,  as  the  human  mind  is  indisposed  to  the  most  abstract 
speculation,  it  is  geometry,  rather  than  analysis,  that  will  always 
be,  in  a  logical  view,  the  chief  of  the  three  branches  of  mathematics, 
and  the  fittest  for  the  first  elaboration  of  the  positive  metliod.  When 
Descartes  chose  geometry  for  the  ground  of  his  organization  of  the 
relation  of  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  he  made  it  the  centre  of 
mathematical  conceptions,  as  analysis  found  there  vast  material  and 
a  noble  application,  in  return  for  the  generality  which  it  imparted. 
Mechanics,  on  the  contrary,  though  yet  more  important  than  geom- 
etry, in  a  scientific  view,  has  by  n«  means  the  same  logical  value, 
on  account  of  its  greater  complexity ;  and  the  obligations  of  analy- 
sis to  it  are  but  secondary  and  indirect.  In  passing  from  geometri- 
cal to  dynamical  speculations,  we  feel  how  near  we  are  to  the  limits 
of  the  mathematical  province,  from  the  extreme  difiiculty  of  treating 
the  simplest  questions  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. — We 
have  seen  abundant  reasons,  in  the  course  of  our  survey,  why  the 
mind  that  confines  itself  within  the  mathematical  province  is  subject 
to  a  variety  of  fatal  snares,  and  very  ill  prepared  for  the  loftiest 
aims  of  human  reason.  Without  recapitulating  the  faults  and  errors 
arising  from  the  misuse  of  the  mathematical  spirit,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  when  a  sound  philosophy  prevails,  it  will  be  felt  that  the 
first  phase  of  positive  logic  not  only  can  not  dispense  with  thoso 
which  follow,  but  must  look  to  them  for  much  reactive  assistance 
from  their  combination,  without  which  mathematical  logic  itself  can 
not  be  completely  understood  and  valued. 

These  considerations  show  us  the  value  of  the  next 
phase,  the  astronomical,  in  which  the  positive  method  Astronomy. 
obtains  a  second  degree  of  development,  in  the  closest  connection 
with  the  first.  It  is  overlaid,  as  we  have  seen,  with  mathematical 
ideas  and  procedures ;  but,  discarding  these  as  far  as  possible,  we 
shall  find  that  the  distinction,  logical  and  scientific,  between  this 
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phase  and  the  last  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In 
geometry,  the  disproportion  between  the  observation  employed  and 
the  consequences  obtained  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  function  of 
observation  almost  inappreciable :  whereas,  in  astronomy  it  is  distinct 
and  direct.  Here,  as  the  simplest  and  most  general  of  the  four  re- 
sources for  obtaining  knowledge,  it  shows  what  may  be  done,  in  the 
most  unfavorable  situation,  by  a  single  sense  in  ascertaining  the 
most  intellectual  kind  of  truth.  Not  less  striking  is  the  interven- 
tion of  the  logical  processes  which  here  guide  an  investigation  sin- 
gularly indirect :  and  thus  if,  in  a  scientific  view,  astronomy  is  fairly- 
regarded  as  the  most  fundamental  part  of  the  system  of  inorganic 
knowledge,  it  is  no  less,  in  a  logical  view,  the  most  perfect  type  of 
the  general  study  of  nature.  Here  men  learned  to  modify  the  ear- 
liest philosophy  by  conceptions  derived  from  the  study  of  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  and  here  we  find  the  fittest  dogmatic  exposition  of 
rational  positivity.  Here,  throughout  all  time,  will  be  found  the 
first  philosophical  sense  of  natural  law ;  and  here  may  be  learned 
what  is  meant  by  the  explanation  of  any  phenomenon,  by  means  of 
resemblance  or  connection.  The  whole  of  its  historical  and  dogmat- 
ic course  discloses  the  agreement  between  our  conceptions  and  our 
observations  which  is  the  essential  character  of  real  knowledge.  It 
yields  us  the  true  theory  of  scientific  hypotheses ;  and  it  proves  that 
its  rationality  is  not  less  satisfactory  than  its  positivity,  by  offering 
the  first  and  most  perfect  example, — thus  far  indeed  the  only  one, 
of  that  rigorous  philosophical  unity  which  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
every  order  of  speculation.  No  other  science,  again,  has  so  familiar- 
ly manifested  that  rational  prevision  which  is  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristic of  positive  theory.  Its  imperfections  proceed  from  a  want 
of  definiteness  in  the  circumscription  of  the  objects  and  the  subjects 
of  its  researches ;  an  imperfection  which  time  will  cure.  Mean- 
while it  appears  that,  contrary  to  popular  notions,  the  astronomical 
phase  is  a  stage  in  advance  of  the  mathematical,  in  all  essential 
logical  respects,  and  much  nearer  the  true  philosophical  condition. 
phv  ic^  iind  For  logical  purposes,  we  may  combine  physics  and 

ciienii-try.  chcmistry,  though  for  scientific  examination  they  must 
be  separated.  The  only  logical  feature  of  chemistry  is  its  art  of 
systematic  nomenclature :  otherwise,  it  merely  applies,  in  a  less 
perfect  way,  the  general  method  of  investigation  developed  by 
physics.  In  combination,  these  two  sciences  form  the  bond  between 
the  two  extremes, logically  and  scientifically:  on  the  one  hand  com- 
pleting the  study  of  the  universe,  and  preparing  for  that  of  Human- 
ity, and,  on  the  other,  exhibiting  an  intermediate  complexity  of 
subject,  and  corresponding  to  a  medium  state  of  positive  investiga- 
tion. They  require  all  foregoing  resources  for  investigation,  and 
present  a  new  mode  of  observing.  In  physics,  the  experimental 
method  takes  its  rise ;  and  it  is  immediately  attended  by  the  logical 
resource  of  the  corpuscular  or  atomic  theory ;  both  being  limited 
to  the  same  kind  of  investigations.  When  the  logical  and  scientific 
conditions  proper  to  the  position  in  the  scale  are  fulfilled,  there  can 
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bo  no  doubt  that  tliis  third  phase  of  rational  positivity  will  be  found 
to  be  as  superior  to  the  astronomical  phase  as  that  is  to  the  mathe- 
matical, imperfect  as  it  now  is  in  its  oscillation  between  a  barren 
empiricism  and  an  oppressive  mysticism,  metaphysical  or  algebraic. 
The  varied  and  complex  nature  of  such  an  order  of  investigations 
could  not  admit,  even  under  a  better  intellectual  system,  of  a  pre- 
cision and  co-ordination  comparable  to  those  permitted  by  celestial 
theories ;  but  these  imperfections,  transient  or  permanent,  do  not 
prevent  the  sense  of  natural  law  from  receiving  here  a  considerable 
extension,  by  being  applied  to  the  most  complex  phenomena  of  in- 
organic existence. 

The  next  step  is  from  inert  to  living  nature :  and  we 
see  the  positive  method  rising  to  a  new  application  ^'°'°g7' 
much  more  different  from  the  three  former  than  they  are  from  each 
other,  and  which  will  make  this  new  science  as  essentially  superior 
to  the  preceding  by  its  logical  plenitude  as  by  its  scientific  import- 
ance, when  its  conditions  are  thoroughly  understood.  Thus  far,  in- 
vestigations have  permitted  and  required  an  almost  indefinite  par- 
celling out ;  but  the  interconnection  of  biological  phenomena  is  such 
that  no  analytical  operation  can  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than  as 
introductory  to  a  synthetical  determination, — the  division  between 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete  being  all  the  while  maintained,  and 
the  more  carefully  on  account  of  the  small  interval  that  separates 
them.  A  radical  change  in  the  scientific  system  now  therefore 
enters  in,  making  the  spirit  of  generality  overrule  the  spirit  of 
detail,  till  then  preponderant,  and  thus  carrying  forward  our  reason 
remarkably  toward  its  true  natural  condition.  The  statical  view 
now  comes  out  clearly  in  connection  with  the  dynamical,  in  a  man- 
ner especially  suitable  to  biological  speculations,  in  which  these  two 
kinds  of  estimate  appear  more  distinct  and  correlative  than  in  any 
former  application.  But  the  grand  feature  of  this  fourth  phase  is 
the  vast  extension  of  the  general  Art  of  observing,  then  augmented 
by  the  institution  of  the  comparative  method,  hitherto  very  subor- 
dinate and  obscure,  but  now  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  logical 
instrument  applicable  to  such  speculations.  Corresponding  with  it, 
and  summing  up  its  results,  we  have,  under  the  same  phase,  the 
theory  of  classification.  The  logical  condition  of  the  phase  ought  to 
be  judged  of  by  this  double  creation,  and  not  by  its  existing  imper- 
fection, which  is  owing  to  its  more  recent  formation,  its  higher  com- 
plexity, and  an  inferior  fulfilment  of  the  preparatory  conditions  of 
its  rational  culture.  The  sense  of  natural  law  must  arise  out  of 
inorganic  research  ;  but  it  could  not  acquire  its  full  efficacy  till  it 
was  extended  to  biological  speculations,  which  are  above  all  adapted 
to  discredit  absolute  notions  by  exhibiting  the  immense  variety  of 
moies  of  existence.  Great  as  is  the  advance  attained  in  this  phase, 
it  remains  no  less  merely  introductory  than  the  rest,  though  holding 
a  higher  place.  Its  insufficiency  becomes  broadly  apparent  when 
we  advance  from  the  study  of  the  organic  life,  by  which  it  is  least 
.separated  from  the  foregoing  sciences,  to  the  study  of  animaiitv ;  for 
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then,  in  applying  ourselves  to  the  highest  positive  speculations,  in 
contemplating  the  moral  and  intellectual  functions  of  the  brain,  we 
become  at  once  sensible  of  the  irrationality  of  such  a  scientific  con- 
stitution: for  the  most  decisive  case  of  all  can  not  be  understood  but 
by  subordinating  the  study  of  it  to  the  ulterior  science  of  social 
development,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned  to  show  the  impos- 
sibility of  understanding  our  mental  nature  from  the  individual  point 
of  view ;  a  method  which  must  be  unproductive  in  whatever  way  it 
is  instituted. 

socioio  ^^  every  view,  social  science  offers  the  attributes  of 

ocoogy.  a  completion  of  the  positive  method.  All  the  others 
even  that  of  Man,  are  preparatory  to  it.  Here  alone  can  the  general 
sense  of  natural  law  be  decisively  developed,  by  eliminating  for  ever 
arbitrary  wills  and  chimerical  entities,  in  the  most  difficult  case  of 
all.  The  old  philosophy  must  be  doomed  to  extinction,  when  a 
regular  study  is  able  to  disclose  the  laws  of  the  continuous  variation 
of  human  opinions.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  this  science  permits, 
above  any  other,  the  prominent  use  of  a  priori  considerations,  both 
from  its  position  in  the  hierarchy,  by  which  it  depends  on  all  the 
rest,  and  in  virtue  of  the  perfect  unity  which  is  given  to  it  by  its 
plenitude  of  logical  resources.  It  will  soon  be  admitted  to  be  the 
most  logical  of  all  the  sciences,  considering  the  degree  of  precision 
compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  phenomena,  since  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  varied  speculations  are  naturally  connected  with  one  single 
fundamental  theory.  But  the  most  striking  feature  to  us  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  investigation  required  by,  and  involved  in, 
this  most  complex  subject  of  human  study.  It  enjoys  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  anterior  sciences  ;  but  they  would  be  almost  useless, 
and  even  deceptive,  without  the  addition  of  the  historical  method, 
properly  so  called,  which  investigates,  not  by  comparison,  but  by 
gradual  filiation.  We  have  reviewed  this  method  in  its  dogmatic 
form,  and  in  its  application,  and  we  have  seen  how  it  must  preponde- 
rate over  all  other  resources,  so  as  to  bring  out  and  utilize  the  prop- 
erties of  positive  investigation,  by  which  the  regular  action  of  hu- 
man faculties  is  to  be  perfected.  Thus  a  universal  logical  method 
corresponds  in  this  case  to  a  universal  scientific  view ;  and  the  result 
is  that  the  human  mind  here  finds  its  natural  position.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  exhibit  the  reaction  of  this  science  upon 
those  that  precede  it ;  and  it  would  be  as  yet  premature.  I  have 
done  what  I  proposed,  in  constituting  the  true  system  of  positive 
philosophy,  as  a  result  of  the  preparation  instituted  by  Bacon  and 
Descartes ;  and  its  practical  construction  is  a  work  for  a  future 
time, — probably  near  at  hand. 

These  are  the  five  phases  of  the  positive  method,  through  whose 
succession  the  scientific  spirit  'rises  gradually  to  the  dignity  of  the 
philosophical  spirit,  effacing  at  length  the  provisional  distinction 
between  them  which  had  been  necessary  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  human  evolution.  If  we  consider  the  miserable  theoretical  state 
from  which  human  reason  set  out,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  so  long 
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a  tutelage  was  required  to  enable  Man  to  extend  to  his  abstract  and 
general  speculations  the  same  mental  training  that  popular  wisdom 
spontaneously  employs  in  its  partial  and  practical  acts.  Though 
there  can  be  no  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  reproducing  this 
natural  succession  for  ever,  the  systematic  education  now  prepared 
for,  in  place  of  the  instinctive,  will  render  the  process  much  more 
rapid  and  easy ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  having  prepared 
it  for  my  successors,  by  the  elaboration  of  this  my  original  scheme. 
In  this  chapter,  I  have  wrought  out  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant part  of  my  work,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  general  con- 
clusions, according  to  the  constant  preponderance  of  our  logical 
over  our  scientific  needs ;  and  especially  at  a  time  when,  the  doc- 
trine being  in  a  backward  state,  the  philosophical  procedure  must 
consist  in  instituting  the  Method  completely.  What  I  have  done 
in  this  direction  must  be  considered  as  a  natural  equivalent  of  the 
discourse  of  Descartes  on  method,  allowing  for  the  diversities  re- 
sulting from  the  new  situation  of  modern  mind,  and  the  new  cor- 
responding wants.  Descartes  had  for  his  subject  the  introductory 
evolution  which  had  been  for  two  centuries  preparing  for  the  ascen- 
dency of  rational  positivism  ;  while  I  have  had  to  examine  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  preparation,  in  order  to  determine  the  final  constitu- 
tion of  a  sound,  philosophy  in  connection  with  social  objects, —  a 
view  which  Descartes  avoided,  but  which  Bacon  already  anticipated. 
This  most  difficult  part  of  my  task  being  achieved,  I  have  only  to 
complete  my  object  by  making  a  rapid  scientific  survey,  to  answer 
to  the  logical,  and  to  venture  upon  an  anticipation  of  the  action 
of  the  positive  philosophy,  when  it  shall  have  attained  its  full 
maturity. 


CHAPTER   XIY. 

ESTIMAIE  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  POSITIVE  DOCTRINE  IN  ITS 
PREPARATORY  STAGE. 

As  I  have  intimated,  our  scientific  conclusions  can  not  be  so  im- 
portant or  so  extensive  as  our  logical  conclusions,  because  they 
relate  to  a  system  of  knowledge  scarcely  yet  instituted :  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  up  the  logical  summary  with  a  sketch  of  the 
proper  nature  and  connection  of  the  abstract  studies  that  we  have 
examined  in  succession ;  our  present  view  regarding  them  as  so 
many  necessary  elements  of  a  single  body  of  doctrine,  according  to 
our  principle. 

We  have  perceived  throughout  that,  in  the  case  of  the  human 
evolution  at  least,  there  exists  a  natural  agreement  between  our 
knowledge  and  our  needs.  The  knowledge  which  is  inaccessible 
to  us  is  precisely  that  which  could  answer  no  purpose  but  gratifying 
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a  vain  curiosity.  We  have  no  concern  with  anything  but  the  lawB 
of  phenomena  which  affect  human  beings  ;  such  action,  however  in- 
direct, constituting  a  basis  of  positive  estimate,  the  full  realization 
of  which  can  follow  only  very  remotely  the  manifestation  of  the  cor- 
responding needs,  at  any  rate  till  we  can  institute  a  better  research. 
This  scheme  must  comprehend,  on  the  one  hand,  Humanity  itself,  in 
its  existence  and  action ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  medium, 
whose  permanent  influence  is  an  essential  element  in  the  whole 
movement.  Every  scientific,  as  well  as  logical  consideration,  shows 
the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  medium ;  and  thus  naturally  divides 
science  into  the  two  departments, — inorganic  and  organic  science  ; 
the  first  being  the  indispensable  preparation  for  the  second ;  and  the 
second  simply  modifying  the  phenomena  of  the  first  by  a  nobler 
action.  The  three  essential  modes  of  the  first  order — the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  chemical,  and  the  two  which  are  proper  to 
organic  existence — the  individual  and  the  social,  thus  present  a 
scientific  series  precisely  correspondent  to  the  logical  that  we  have 
just  reviewed ;  and  its  five  stages  will,  in  like  manner,  lead  us  up  to 
the  normal  state  of  true  philosophy. 

The  MahMiiati-  Mathematical  existence  is  the  simplest  and  most  uni- 
cA  eirin  nt.  versal  of  all ;  and,  in  a  geometrical  form  first,  and  then 
a  mechanical,  is  the  only  kind  of  existence  cognizable  by  us  in  the 
many  and  important  cases  in  which  our  investigation  can  proceed 
only  on  visual  evidence.  This  is  the  scientific  ground  of  the  priority 
of  the  mathematical  element  in  positive  philosophy ;  and  scientifi- 
cally speaking,  the  only  great  result  derivable  from  it  is  a  systemat- 
ic development  of  the  sense  of  logical  laws,  without  which  physical 
laws  could  not  be  conceived  of.  Thus,  numerical  speculations,  the 
simrce  of  the  logical  instrument  of  analysis,  have  historically  fur- 
nished the  earliest  manifestation  of  ideas  of  order  and  harmony, 
gradually  extended  afterward  to  the  most  complex  subjects.  Apart 
from  that,  mathematical  science  evidently  consists  especially  in 
g>iumetry  and  mechanics,  answering  to  our  primitive  notions  of 
existence  and  action ;  for,  in  the  statical  case,  all  phenomena  are 
reducible  to  relations  of  magnitude,  form,  or  position ;  and,  in  the 
dynamical  case,  to  mere  movement,  partial  or  general.  Such  a 
^simplification  is  practically  inconvenient,  and  may  be  misleading,  as 
the  encroachments  of  geometers  plainly  show :  but  it  is  true  in  an 
abstract  sense ;  and  therefore  universally  true,  whatever  other  con- 
ditions may  be  added  in  cases  of  growing  complexity.  Geometry, 
too,  is  more  general  than  mechanics ;  for  we  can  conceive  of  exist- 
ence without  motion  ;  as  in  the  case  of  stationary  stars,  which  come 
under  only  geometrical  conditions ;  and  to  geometry  we  owe  the 
earliest  conception  of  laws  of  agreement,  which  may  be  regarded 
quite  apart  from  those  of  succession.  Yet,  in  a  scientific  sense. 
Mechanics  in  the  more  important  branch  of  mathematics,  on  account 
of  its  more  direct  and  complete  relations  with  the  rest  of  natural 
philosophy ;  and  on  account  also  of  the  implication  of  mechanical 
speculations  with  geometrical  considerations ;  a  drawback  upon  their 
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logical  perfection,  but  a  source  of  marked  reality,  eualiling  tliem  to 
represent  the  whole  of  mathematical  existence.  This  introduction 
to  natural  philosophy,  with  its  astronomical  manifestation,  is,  we 
know,  the  only  portion  of  inorganic  science  which  has  attained  its 
full  normal  constitution ;  and  for  this  reason  I  hold  it  extremely 
important  to  show  the  coincidence  between  the  primary  laws  on 
which  this  constitution  depends,  and  the  laws  which  seem  to  l^e 
proper  to  organic  existence ;  that  we  may  perceive  by  the  direct 
correlativeness  of  the  two  extreme  cases,  the  tendency  of  all  our 
knowledge  to  scientific  unity,  corresponding  to  the  logical  unity 
already  recognised.  The  intermediate  ideas, — those  of  the  physico- 
chemical  order, — will  no  doubt  add  their  confirmation  when  they 
shall  have  become  rationally  established. 

I  have  shown  that  the  physical  laws  which  are  the  Application  to 
basis  of  the  theory  of  motion  and  equilibrium,  and  sociology. 
therefore  all  their  consequences,  are  as  applicable  to  the  mechani- 
cal phenomena  of  living  bodies  as  to  any  others  (allowing  for  the 
difficulties  arising  from  a  complication  of  details) ;  and  we  have 
seen,  in  a  more  special  manner,  that  the  study  of  animal  mechanics, 
in  the  province  of  biology,  must  begin  with  such  an  application,  and 
would  be  wholly  unintelligible  without  it ;  but  we  have  now  to  go 
much  further,  showing  that  the  application  must  extend  even  to  the 
social  form  of  existence.  As  to  the  first  of  these  laws,  Kepler's 
law  of  inertia,  improperly  so  called, — seen  in  its  true  light  as  the 
law  of  mechanical  persistence, — is  merely  a  particular  case  of  the 
tendency  of  all  natural  phenomena  to  persevere  in  their  state,  unless 
disturbed ;  a  tendency  specially  established  with  regard  to  the  most 
simple  and  general  phenomena.  I  have  traced  back  the  biological 
case  of  Habit  to  this  principle,  modified  only  by  the  characteristic 
intermittence  of  the  corresponding  phenomena.  In  social  life,  less 
rapid  and  more  durable  than  individual  life,  we  see  an  analogous 
exemplification  in  the  obstinate  tendency  of  every  political  system 
to  perpetuate  itself.  In  physics,  again,  we  have  noticed,  in  acous- 
tics, phenomena  which  prove  that,  in  the  smallest  molecular  changes, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  the  reproduction  of  acts  which  were  before 
supposed  proper  to  living  beings,  and  which  evidently  come  under 
the  law  of  mechanical  persistence.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  here 
the  subordination  of  all  natural  effects  to  some  universal  laws, 
modified  according  to  the  conditions  of  each  case.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  second  law  of  motion, — Galileo's  law  of  the  reconciliation 
of  any  common  motion  with  various  particular  motions, — which  is 
extensible  to  all  phenomena,  inorganic  and  organic, — all  active  and 
passive  mutual  relations  being  radically  independent  of  any  action 
which  is  precisely  common  to  the  parts  concerned.  In  biology,  we 
find  this  true  in  the  cases  of  sensibility  and  contractility :  for,  our 
impressions  being  purely  comparative,  our  appreciation  of  partial 
differences  is  not  interfered  with  by  any  general  and  uniform  influ- 
ence. In  sociology,  we  find  it  again ;  any  disturbance  in  the  interior 
of  any  political  system  being  due  to  the  unequal  progressive  action 
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on  the  different  parts  which,  if  participating  in  the  movement  in 
any  equal  degree,  would  be  unaffected  by  a  much  more  rapid  pro- 
gression. We  discern  an  analogous  case  in  the  physico-cliemical 
pronnce,  in  thermometrical  effects  referrible  to  mutual  inequality, 
and  we  shall  no  doubt  encounter  many  more  when  the  science  is 
further  developed.  As  to  the  third  law  of  motion, — Newton's  law 
of  the  equivalence  of  action  and  reaction, — its  universality  is  more 
striking  than  in  the  other  two  cases ;  and  it  is  the  only  case  of  the 
three  in  which  the  principle  has  hitherto  been  perceived  and  pro- 
posed. If  we  adapt  our  observation  to  the  spirit  of  the  correspond- 
ing phenomena,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  equivalence  of  action  and 
reaction  may  be  as  really  observed  with  regard  to  physical,  chemi- 
cal, biological,  and  social  effects  as  in  the  case  of  mechanical  effects. 
Besides  the  mutual  quality  inherent  in  all  actions,  it  is  certain  that 
the  general  estimate  of  mechanical  reaction,  in  the  combination  of 
masses  and  velocities,  everywhere  meets  with  an  analogous  apprecia- 
tion. If  Berthollet  has  shown  the  chemical  influence  of  mass,  before 
misconceived,  an  equivalent  discussion  would  manifest  no  less 
clearly  its  biological  or  political  influence.  The  close  and  preva- 
lent interconnection  which  distinguishes  vital,  and  yet  more  social 
phenomena,  and  in  which  all  aspects  are  mutually  dependent,  is 
eminently  fit  to  familiarize  us  with  the  universality  of  this  third  law 
of  motion.  Each  of  the  three  laws  on  which  rational  Mechanics  is 
founded  is,  in  fact,  only  a  mechanical  manifestation  of  a  general 
law,  applicable  to  all  possible  phenomena.  In  order  to  illustrate 
this  most  important  approximation,  it  must  be  extended,  further,  to 
the  famous  general  principle  by  which  D'Alembert  completely  con- 
nected questions  of  motions  with  questions  of  equilibrium.  Whether 
it  is  regarded,  as  I  propose,  as  a  happy  generalization  of  the  third 
law  of  motion,  or  is  still  regarded  as  a  distinct  idea,  it  is  in  con- 
formity with  a  universal  conception  by  which  the  dynamical  is 
always  connected  with  the  statical  appreciation, — the  laws  of 
harmony  being  always  maintained  in  the  midst  of  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession. Sociology  here  again  affords  us  the  most  decisive  exem- 
plification (though  often  only  implicit)  of  this  general  relation ; 
because  the  two  aspects  are  more  marked  and  more  interconnected 
than  in  any  other  case.  If  we  could  thoroughly  know  the  laws  of 
existence,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  find  them  all,  as  in  me- 
chanics to  be  mere  questions  of  action.  But,  though  we  must  pro- 
ceed in  an  inverse  manner,  we  proceed  upon  the  same  conception 
of  the  necessary  convergence  between  the  statical  and  the  dynami- 
cal conclusions.  It  is  only  that  the  universal  principle  is  employed  in 
a  new  mode,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  phenomena;  of 
which  sociological  speculation  has  often  presented  importa.nt  ex- 
amples. The  laws  of  rational  mechanics  are  then  only  the  earliest 
philosophical  manifestation  of  certain  general  laws,  necessarily 
applicable  to  the  natural  economy  of  any  kind  of  phenomena  what- 
ever. Though  they  must  first  be  recognised  in  regard  to  the  sim- 
plest and  most  general  case  of  all,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
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due  to  the  mathematical  spirit,  which  at  present  is  the  chief  ohstaclo 
in  the  way  of  tlicir  being  understood.  The  conception  results  from 
the  first  scientific  reaction  of  the  positive  spirit  proper  to  organic 
studies,  and  sociological  speculation  particularly,  on  fundamental 
ideas  which  have  hitherto  seemed  proper  to  inorganic  researches. 
Its  philosophical  value  lies  in  its  establishing  an  identity  between 
the  primary  laws  of  the  two  extreme  orders  of  natural  phenomena : 
and  the  delineation  I  have  now  offered  is  intended  to  point  out 
here,  in  the  only  case  compatible  with  the  extreme  imperfection  of 
science,  the  first  type  of  the  new  character  of  universality  which 
must  belong  to  the  cliief  positive  ideas  under  the  natural  ascendency 
of  the  true  philosophical  spirit.  We  have  no  equivalent  case  at  our 
command:  and  in  more  complex  subjects,  these  general  laws  can 
only  go  a  part  of  the  way  in  directing  our  speculations ;  though  they 
will  always  aftbrd  valuable  scientific  guidance  and  suggestion, 
because  they  must  always  govern  more  special  laws,  relating  to 
other  abstract  modes  of  existence  and  activity.  Whether,  as  we 
may  hope,  these  more  special  laws  may  in  time  obtain  universality 
among  their  respective  phenomena  or  not,  we  are  now  authorized  in 
conceiving  the  whole  system  of  our  knowledge  as  susceptible,  in 
certain  respects,  of  a  true  scientific  unity,  independently  of  the 
logical  unity,  though  in  complete  agreement  with  it. 

If  Mathematics  furnishes  us  with  the  laws  of  inorganic  ^he  A^tronomi- 
existence,  Astronomy  discloses  to  us  the  medium,  which  <=«!  element. 
is  no  less  universal.  Our  examination  of  it  may  appear  a  departure 
from  the  great  Baconian  precept  about  the  abstract  nature  of  the 
speculations  proper  to  the  first  philosophy:  astronomical  ideas  being 
in  fact  nothing  else  than  mathematical  notions  restricted  to  the  case 
of  the  stars.  But,  true  as  this  is,  there  is  another  view, — the  same 
as  that  which  justified  the  incorporation  of  the  analysis  of  air  and 
water  with  abstract  chemistry; — that  our  study  is  not  concrete,  in- 
asmuch as  it  relates  to  the  general  medium,  which  is  truly  abstract 
and  unchangeable.  The  mathematical  phenomena  of  astronomy  re- 
main abstract,  as  if  the  bodies  they  relate  to  could  admit  of  no 
other;  whereas  the  character  of  a  concrete  theory  consists  in  the 
direct  and  permanent  combination  of  the  different  modes  inherent 
in  each  total  existence.  In  astronomy,  mathematical  speculations 
do  not  lose  their  abstract  nature  and  only  exhibit  it  in  a  case  so 
important  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  it  special :  its  difficulties 
also  constituting  the  chief  destination  of  mathematical  research,  as 
well  as  its  best  logical  instigation.  The  reaction  on  mathematics, 
again,  affords  us  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  reality  and  the 
scope  of  its  conception.  Here,  again,  the  human  mind  obtains  its 
first  systematic  sense  of  a  necessary  economy,  ai-ising  from  in- 
variable relations  proper  to  corresponding  phenomena,  and  afford- 
ing, by  its  inaccessible  sway,  a  rule  of  conduct.  This  is  the  source 
of  the  philosophical  guidance  of  collective  Man  which  is  carried  out 
by  training  in  the  case  of  individual  Man.  Yet,  the  human  point 
of  view  must  prevail  in  this  case,  to  secure  the  rationality  of  the 
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corresponding  studies;  because  our  radical  ignorance  of  cosmical 
laws  and  our  restriction  to  our  own  system,  prevent  our  obtaining 
any  external  view  of  astronomical  science.  We  find  in  astronomy 
the  first  instance  of  the  encroachments  of  the  mathematical  spirit 
in  an  empirical  way ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fault  affects  only 
the  logical  administration,  and  does  not  produce  the  scientific 
dangers  which  it  occasions  in  the  more  complex  departments, 
because  it  is  in  full  conformity  with  the  nature  of  astronomical  re- 
search. 

,    .  ,        In  Physics,  a  new  action  is  first  recognised,  more 

Tiie    Physical  j  '  ^       ^  zd  i 

'"  '  compound  and  essentially  modifying  the  simpler.  All 
physical  phenomena  are  common  to  all  bodies  ;  but  their  manifesta- 
tion requires  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  more  or  less  com- 
pound, and  not  continuous.  Of  the  five  physical  categories,  Weight 
alone  presents  a  really  mathematical  generality,  thus  being  the 
natural  transition  between  astronomy  and  physics.  The  others  ex- 
hibit an  increasing  speciality,  by  which  I  have  classed  them.  Tlie 
importance  of  this  province,  in  connection  with  that  of  chemistry, 
will  appear  if  we  try  to  imagine  that  such  a  transition  from  the 
mathematical  to  the  organic  sciences  did  not  exist :  for  we  shall 
see  how  all  conception  of  unity  must  disappear  if  science  consisted 
of  two  elements  so  heterogeneous,  which  could  admit  of  no  perma- 
nent relation ;  even  supposing  that  the  positive  spirit  could  arise  at 
all.  This  intermediate  element  is  so  connected  with  the  others  at 
each  extremity  as  to  constitute  a  sufficiently  perfect  scale.  Some 
difficulties  however  arise  out  of  this  position,  which  will  always 
largely  affect  the  inherent  imperfections  of  the  duplicate  science, 
the  subject  of  which  presents  neither  the  simplicity  of  the  first  couple 
nor  the  cliaracteristic  interconnection  of  the  last.  We  have  seen 
how  little  prospect  there  is  of  scientific  unity  among  the  heteroge- 
neous parts  of  which  physics  is  composed ;  and  the  greater  proba- 
bility is  that  the  number  of  irreducible  elements  will  hereafter  be 
increased  ;  for  the  diversity  must  correspond  not  only  with  the  sub- 
jects studied,  but  with  our  organic  means  of  investigation.  Of  the 
five  existing  subjects,  two  address  themselves  to  one  sense  eacli, — 
one  to  hearing  and  another  to  sight ;  and  these  can  never  be  made 
to  coincide.  The  other  three  relate  equally  to  sight  and  touch : 
and  yet  no  one  will  venture  to  regard  thermology  and  electrology, 
as  susceptible  of  fusion  with  barology,  or  with  each  other,  however 
indisputable  are  certain  relations  between  them.  Moreover,  the 
actual  number  of  our  external  senses  is  by  no  means  finally  ascer- 
tained,— so  immature  is  at  present  the  whole  theory  of  sensation. 
A  truly  rational  inquiry  would,  no  doubt,  show  that  we  have  two 
senses  relating  to  temperature  and  pressure,  which  are  both  now 
confounded  with  that  of  touch,  which  seems  to  include  all  the  offices 
whose  special  seat  is  not  clearly  determined.  It  is  evident,  again, 
that  smell  and  taste,  largely  needed  in  chemistry,  have  no  funetioQ 
in  physics  ;  yet  it  seems  that  each  of  them  must  have  ere  this  con- 
stituted a  department  for  itself,  like  sight  and  hearing,  if  our  organ- 
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ization  had  been  in  this  respect  as  perfect  as  that  of  many  of  the 
higher  animals.  The  mode  of  inorganic  existence  which  is  dis- 
closed by  smell,  seems  in  fact  to  be  not  less  distinct  from  those 
which  correspond  to  the  other  senses  than  they  are  from  eacli 
other ;  of  which  the  persistence  and  power  of  the  sense  through 
the  whole  animal  series  is  an  evidence.  Our  organic  imperfection 
may  perhaps  be  to  a  certain  degree  compensated  by  an  artificial 
investigation,  which  may  afford  some  scientific  extension  ;  and  an 
improvement  of  our  relations  with  the  higher  animals  may  conduce 
to  the  same  end.  Meantime,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  irredu- 
cible elements  that  constitute  Physics,  is  not  yet  even  rationally 
Sxed.  Till  it  can  be,  the  science  remains  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
encroachments  of  mathematical  and  metaphysical  abuse.  The  im- 
perfections of  its  nature  and  method  of  culture,  however,  cast  no 
doubt  upon  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  sciences.  That  rank  is  settled 
by  the  universal  principle  of  decreasing  generality ;  and  tlie  prin- 
ciple obviates  the  worst  inconveniences  of  the  multiple  character 
of  physics  by  instituting  a  gradual  transition  from  the  barological 
speculations  which  unite  it  to  astronomy,  and  the  electrological 
which  border  upon  chemistry. 

As  for  Chemistry,  considered  separately,  it  relates  to 
so  mtimate  and  complete  a  mode  oi  morganic  existence, 
that  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  separate  it  from  the  organic. 
The  phenomena  of  various  substances  present  differences  which  are 
not  reducible,  as  in  the  physical  case,  to  inequalities  of  degree ; 
and  here  we  find  fully  developed  the  tendency  of  phenomena  to 
become  susceptible  of  modification  in  proportion  to  their  complex- 
ity and  increasing  speciality.  That  tendency,  it  is  true,  showed 
itself  in  physics,  so  as  to  originate  the  art  of  experimentation  ;  but 
it  is  far  more  complete  in  chemistry,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  to 
molecular  composition  itself:  and  as  such  modification  could  not 
take  place  in  vital  cases  without  being  liable  to  suspend  or  suppress 
phenomena  of  greater  delicacy,  chemistry  will  be  always,  and  more 
and  more,  the  chief  basis  of  our  material  power.  In  a  speculative 
view,  chemistry  is  of  extreme  scientific  importance,  as  revealing 
the  most  intimate  mode  of  inorganic  existence,  and  as  completing 
our  knowledge  of  the  general  medium  in  its  direct  influence  on  the 
organism  ;  thus  being,  with  physics,  but  in  a  more  marked  way,  the 
link  between  inorganic  and  organic  speculation.  In  regard  to  in- 
terconnection, too,  is  so  superior  to  physics  as  to  approach  very 
near  to  biology :  and  from  biology  it  will,  no  doubt,  hereafter  derive 
some  of  the  collective  spirit  in  which,  with  physics,  it  is  now  very 
deficient.  I  have  before  pointed  out  the  comparative  method  and 
the  taxonomical  theory  as  probable  agencies  for  perfecting  chemi- 
cal speculation  in  this  way.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  limit  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  analytical  system,  and  the  natural  beginning  of 
that  of  the  synthetical.  Meantime,  the  science  is  remarkably  open 
o  abusive  encroachment,  and  to  spoliation  by  dispersive  treatment. 
jt  requires   protection   from  encroacliment,  not  only  from  mathe- 
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matics,  from  which  physics  in  a  certain  degree  protects  it,  but  from 
physics  itself.  As  some  scientific  men  see  in  physics  only  geometry 
and  mechanics,  others  see  in  the  best-marked  phenomena  of  chem- 
istry nothing  more  than  physical  effects  ;  a  mistake  the  more  hostile 
to  chemical  progression,  that  it  rests  in  part  upon  the  incontestable 
afiinity  of  the  two  sciences.  But  whatever  may  be  the  logical  and 
scientific  imperfection  of  chemistry,  in  which  prevision  is  scarcely 
possible  in  even  secondary  particulars,  the  sense  of  natural  law, 
extended  to  the  most  complex  phenomena  of  inorganic  existence, 
is  not  the  less  strikingly  and  permanently  developed.  Thus  then 
we  survey  as  a  whole  the  preparatory  science  of  dead  nature,  from 
its  astronomical  beginning  to  its  chemical  conclusion,  with  physics 
for  the  link  between  the  two. 

The  Bioio<ncai '  "^^^^  biological  scicnce  arose,  the  logical  evolution 
required  that  the  human  mind  should  be  occupied  with 
inorganic  science,  which,  from  its  superior  simplicity,  must  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  knowledge,  from  which  alone  rational  positivity 
could  arise ;  and  till  the  positive  spirit  was  extended  to  social 
phenomena,  biology  could  not  but  suffer  from  the  disturbance  in- 
troduced into  it  from  the  anterior  sciences.  Biologists  then  have 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  sociology,  as  a  protecting  influence 
against  the  oppressive,  though  antagonistic  pretensions  of  the  phys- 
icists and  the  metaphysicians.  Organic  science  marks  out  its  own 
division  into  two  parts, — the  science  of  individual  and  of  collective 
life :  but  human  considerations  are  preponderant  in  both ;  and, 
while  sociology  is  based  on  biology,  it  reacts  upon  it :  first  learn- 
ing from  it  to  understand  the  agent  of  its  own  phenomena,  and  then 
ascertaining  the  social  medium,  and  exhibiting  the  course  of  human 
progression.  The  great  misfortune  of  biology  has  been  that,  be- 
cause its  phenomena  partake  largely  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
foregoing  sciences,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  vast  accession  to  material  existence  which 
takes  place  on  the  institution  of  vitality,  and  therefore  to  introduce 
the  positive  spirit  into  this  order  of  researches.  The  theological 
or  metaphysical  spirit  seemed  for  long  the  only  protection  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  inorganic  spirit ;  and  how  such  protection  must 
compromise  the  scientific  spirit,  I  need  not  stop  to  prove.  The 
situation  produced  by  the  necessary  resistance  of  modern  reason  to 
the  old  system  was  curiously  exemplified  by  the  opposition  of 
biological  doctrine  to  obvious  facts,  as  in  the  case  of  Descartes' 
theory  of  the  automatism  of  brutes,  which  held  its  ground  for 
above  a  century,  and  was  in  some  degree  adopted  by  Buftbn  him- 
self, though  his  own  contemplations  must  have  shown  him  its  ab- 
surdity. He  was  sensible  of  the  danger  of  mathematical  usurpa- 
tion in  science  ;  but  he  preferred  it  to  theologico-metaphysical 
tutelage,  which  was  then  the  only  alternative.  We  have  seen  how 
the  difficulty  was  solved  by  Bichat's  two  great  conceptions  ; — the 
one,  physiological  and  dynamical,  distinguishing  the  organic  o*' 
vegetative  from  the   animal   life, — a  distinction  wliich    forms  tht 
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basis  of  sound  biological  philosophy  ;  and  the  other,  anatomical  and 
statical,  the  great  theory  of  elementary  tissues,  which  is  in  biolosry 
the  philosphical  equivalent  of  the  molecular  theory  in  physico- 
chemistry.  This  statical  conception  is  contributory  to  the  dynami- 
cal by  enabling  us  to  assign  a  special  seat  to  each  of  the  two  kinds 
of  life.  Bichat  did  not  contemplate  the  extension  of  his  theory 
beyond  man  :  but,  confined  to  the  most  complex  case,  it  could  never 
have  become  really  rational.  We  owe  the  power  of  extending  it, 
and  therefore  of  establishing  the  rationality  of  the  science,  to  the 
comparative  method,  which  discloses  to  us  the  gradual  succession 
of  the  degrees  of  organization  or  life.  Lamarck,  Oken,  and  De 
Blainville,  have  given  us  possession  of  this  chief  logical  instrument 
of  the  science,  which  is  also  the  preponderant  idea  of  all  lofty  bi- 
ological contemplation,  because  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
aspects  there  coalesce  with  the  taxonomical.  The  consideration 
of  the  medium  was  once  everything :  but  here  the  consideration  of 
the  organism  rises  more  and  more  through  tlie  long  series  of  vital 
systems  of  growing  complexity.  Ideas  of  order  and  harmony  were 
originated  by  inorganic  studies ;  but  their  liighest  manifestation,  in 
the  form  of  classification  and  a  hierarchy,  could  issue  only  frorc 
biological  science,  whence  it  was  to  extend  to  social  science.  At 
present,  little  more  is  done  in  biology  than  assigning  the  r;osition 
of  its  different  questions ;  and  the  chasms  between  them  are  many 
and  wide  :  but  the  science  has  assumed  its  due  character  of  gen- 
erality in  the  hands  of  its  most  eminent  interpreters ;  and  its  sci- 
entific constitution  is  as  rational  as  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors : 
but  that  it  is  not  yet  complete  is  proved  by  the  continuance  of 
the  controversy  between  the  theologico-metapliysical  school  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  physico-chemical  school  on  the  other,  and  l)y  the 
difiiculties  still  encountered  by  the  great  conception  of  vital  spon- 
taneity being  developed,  in  determinate  degrees,  within  tlie  limits 
of  the  laws  of  universal  existence.  One  remedy  will  be  found  in 
such  an  education  as  will  enable  biologists  to  apply  the  truths  of 
other  sciences  to  their  own,  without  admitting  intrusion  from  either 
restricted  science  or  false  philosophy :  but  the  intervention  of  so- 
ciology is  also  necessary, — the  last  biological  degree,  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  life,  bordering  so  closely  as  it  does  upon  the  social. 
The  smallncss  of  the  results  yet  obtained  from  the  admirable  con- 
ception of  Gall  is  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  individual,  that 
is,  the  biological,  view  of  Man  :  and  the  best  conceptions  of  tlie  sci- 
ence can  never  acquire  complete  efficacy,  or  even  stability,  till  they 
are  attached  to  the  basis  of  social  science.  Thus  only  can  they  be 
safe  from  the  prolonged  dominion  of  the  old  philosophy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  usurpations  of  the  mathematical  spirit  on  th$ 
other,  in  the  physico-chemical  form ;  and  thus  alone  can  the  same 
conception,  in  biology  as  in  social  science,  fulfil  the  conditions  at 
once  of  order  and  of  progress. 

The  accession  of  real  existence  then,  occasioned  by  t,,    ^   •  , 
Its  extension  from  the  individual  to  the  collective  or-  ?i'»i- 
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ganism,  is  tlie  originating  cause  of  tlie  only  science  which  can  be 
final.  If  the  definitive  complexity  is  of  a  differert  kind  from  the 
three  preceding,  it  is  quite  as  indisputable.  It  is  as  evident  as  the 
implication  of  the  mathematical  with  the  physical ;  the  physical  with 
the  chemical ;  and  the  chemical  with  the  biological :  and  it  also  ac- 
cords with  the  decreasing  generality  of  successive  phenomena.  The 
continuous  expansion  and  almost  indefinite  perpetuity  which  charac- 
terized the  social  organism  separate  this  case  widely  from  the  bio- 
logical, though  their  elements  are  necessarily  homogeneous  ;  and  the 
separation  will  be  the  more  indisputable,  if  we  take  into  the  account, 
as  we  are  scientifically  bound  to  do,  the  whole  of  the  human  race, 
instead  of  the  portion  whose  history  we  have  explored.  In  a  logi- 
cal view,  we  have  seen  that  individual  investigation  would  not  yield 
us  the  method  of  filiation :  and  in  a  scientific  view,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  individual  life  can  never 
enable  us  to  make  deductions  of  successive  social  phenomena ;  for 
each  stage  is  deducible  only  from  the  one  immediately  preceding, 
though  the  aggregate  must  be  in  agreement  with  the  system  of 
biological  ideas.  While  this  separation  is  indispensable,  it  appears 
jO  constitute  the  chief  difficulty,  logical  and  scientific,  of  the  most 
advanced  minds,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  earlier  sciences 
to  absorb  the  later,  in  virtue  of  their  earlier  positivity  and  their  nat- 
ural relations;  tendencies  so  specious  in  this  most  recent  case  as 
to  have  ensnared  almost  every  eminent  thinker  of  our  age.  By  the 
establishment  of  sociology  we  now  witness  the  systematic  fulfilment 
of  the  eternal  conditions  of  the  originality  and  pre-eminence  of 
social  speculations,  which  theology  and  metaphysics  have  instinc- 
tively struggled  to  maintain,  though  very  insufficiently  since  the 
positive  method  began  to  prevail  more  and  more  in  the  modern 
mental  evolution.  In  the  name  of  positivism  and  rationality  we 
have  demanded  and  reconstructed  the  philosophical  ascendency  of 
social  sj)eculation,  by  undoing  the  work  of  the  theological  and 
metaphysical  schools,  which  strove  to  isolate  moral  and  political 
research  from  that  system  of  natural  philosophy  with  which  we 
have  now  incorporated  it.  We  see  that  the  coalescing  logical  and 
scientific  needs  prescribe  the  subordination  of  this  final  science  to 
all  the  rest,  over  which  it  then  becomes  preponderant  by  its  philo- 
sophical reaction.  This  is  the  ground  of  my  anxiety  to  point  out 
the  direct  relations  which  result  from  the  nature  of  the  respective 
studies,  on  account  of  the  constant  necessity  of  the  preparatory 
knowledge  of  the  medium  of  the  social  evolution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  agent  on  the  other.  The  place  assigned  to  sociology  in  the 
encyclopedical  scale  is  thus  confirmed  on  all  possible  occasions, 
apart  from  the  logical  obligation  to  raise  the  positive  method,  by 
this  successive  procedure,  to  the  sociological  phase.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  imi)ortance  of  the  ideas  connnunicated  by  the  inoi-ganic 
sciences  to  sociology,  the  scientific  office  must  especially  beh)iig  to 
biology,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  concerned,  must 
always  furnish  the  fundamental  ideas  that  must  guide  sociological 
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research ;  and  often  even  rectify  or  improve  the  results.    Moreover, 
it  is  biology  which  presents  to  us  the  domestic  state,  intermediate 
between  individual  and  social  existence,  which  is  m6re  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  the  superior  animals,  and  which  is,  in  our  species,  the  true 
primitive  basis  of  the  more  vast  collective  organism.    However,  tlie 
first  elaboration  of  this  new  science  could  not  but  be  essentially 
dynamical ;  so  that  the  laws  of  harmony  have  nearly  throughout 
been  implicitly  considered  among  the  laws  of  succession,  in  which 
alone  social  physics  can  at  present  consist.     The  scientific  link  be- 
tween biology  and  sociology  is  the  connection  of  their  two  series, 
by  which  the  second  may  be  regarded  as  the  prolongation  of  the 
first,  though  the  terms  of  the  one  may  be  successive,  and  of  the 
other,  coexisting.     With  this  diiference,  we  find  that  the  essential 
character  of  the  human  evolution  results  from  the  growing  power 
of  the  superior  attributes  which  place  Man  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
hierarchy,  where  they  also  enable  us  to  assign  the  chief  degrees  of 
animality.     Thus  we  see  the  vast  organic  system  really  connecting 
the  humblest  vegetative  existence  with  the  noblest  social  life  through 
a  long  succession,  which,  if  necessarily  discontinuous,  is  not  the  less 
essentially  homogeneous.     And,  in  as  far  as  the  principle  of  such  a 
connection  consists  in  the  decreasing  generality  of  the  chief  phenom- 
ena, this  double  organic  series  is  connected  with  the  rudimentary 
inorganic,  the  interior  succession  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
same  principle.     The  necessary  direction  of  the  human  movement 
being  thus  ascertained,  the  only  remaining  task,  in  constituting  so- 
ciology, was  to  mark  out  its  general  course.     This  was  done  by  my 
ascertaining  the  law  of  evolution,  which  in  connection  with  the 
hierarchical  law,  establishes  a  true  philosophical  system,  the  two 
chief  elements  of  which  are  absolutely  interconnected.     In  this  dy- 
namical conception,  sociology  is  radically  connected  with  biology, 
since  the  original  state  of  humanity  essentially  coincides  with  that 
in  which  the  superior  animals  are  detained  by  their  organic  imper- 
fection,— their  speculative  ability  never  transcending  the  primitive 
fetichism  from  which  man  could  not  have  issued  but  for  the  strong 
impulsion  of  the  collective  development.     The  resemblance  is  yet 
stronger  in  the  practical  aspect.    The  sociological  theory  being  thus 
constituted,  nothing  remained  but  to  put  it  to  the  proof  by  an  histor- 
ical application  of  it  to  the  intellectual  and  social  progression  of  the 
most  advanced  portion  of  the  human  race  through  forty  centuries. 
This  test  has  discredited  all  the  historical  conceptions  proposed  be- 
fore, and  has  shown  the  reality  of  the  theory  by  explaining  and 
estimating  each  phase  as  it  passed  in  review,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
do  honor  to  the  services  of  the  most  opposite  influences, — as  in  the 
case  of  the  polytheistic  and  monotheistic  states.     A  political  and 
philosophical  preparation  like  this  was  necessary  to  emancipate  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer  from  the  old  philosophy  and  criticril  prejudices, 
and  to  substitute  for  them  the  scientific  condition  of  mind  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  humblest  speculations,  but  far  more  necessary, 
tnd  at  the  same  time  more  difficult,  in  the  case  of  the  most  trans- 
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cendent  and  the  most  impassioned  researches  that  the  human  mind  can 
undertake.  Thus  the  same  conditions  which  required  this  task,  at  this 
time,  are  especially  favorable  to  it.  Its  practical  efficacy  is  insepara- 
ole  from  its  theoretical  soundness,  because  it  connects  the  present,  un- 
der all  possible  aspects,  with  the  whole  of  the  past,  so  as  to  exhibit  at 
once  the  former  course  and  the  future  tendency  of  every  important 
Dhenomenon ;  and  thence  results,  in  a  political  view,  the  possibility 
of  a  natural  connection  between  the  science  and  the  art  of  modern 
society.  New  as  is  this  science,  it  has  already  fulfilled  the  essential 
conditions  of  its  institution,  so  that  it  has  only  to  pursue  its  special 
development.  Its  complexity  is  more  than  compensated  by  its 
interconnection,  and  the  consequent  preponderance  of  the  collective 
spirit  over  the  spirit  of  detail :  and  from  its  origin,  therefore,  it 
is  superior  in  rationality  to  all  the  foregoing  sciences,  and  is  evi- 
dently destined  to  extend  its  own  collective  spirit  over  them  by 
its  reactive  influence,  thus  gradually  repairing  the  mischiefs  of  the 
dispersive  tendencies  proper  to  the  preparatory  stages  of  genuine 
knowledge. 

Thus  the  scientific  and  the  logical  estimate  are  complete,  and 
found  to  have  attained  the  same  point ;  and  the  long  and  difficult 
preparation  proposed  and  begun  by  Descartes  and  Bacon  is  accom- 
Dlished,  and  all  made  ready  for  the  advent  of  the  true  modern 
philosophy.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  show  the  action  of  this 
philosophy,  intellectual  and  social,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  ration- 
ally ascertainable,  by  means  of  a  last  and  extreme  application  of 
our  theory  of  human  evolution. 


CHAPTER   XV^. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  FINAL  ACTION  OF  THE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHT. 

No  preceding  revolutions  could  modify  human  existence  to  any- 
thing like  the  degree  that  will  be  experienced  under  the  full  estab- 
lishment of  the  positive  philosophy,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
only  possible  issue  from  the  great  crisis  which  has  agitated  Europe 
for  half  a  century  past.  We  have  already  perceived  what  must  be 
the  political  task  and  chai^icter  of  this  philosophy  in  a  rapidly  ap- 
proaching time  ;  and  I  have  only  therefore  to  point  out,  in  a  more 
general  way,  the  natural  action  of  the  new  philosophical  system 
when  it  shall  have  assumed  its  throne.  I  will  sketch  the  great  im- 
pending philosophical  regeneration  from  the  four  points  of  view 
which  my  readers  will  at  once  anticipate  ; — the  scientific,  or  rather 
rational ;  the  moral ;  the  political ;  and  finally,  the  aesthetic. 
The  scientific nc.  Thc  positlvc  State  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  one  of 
'ion-  entire  intellectual  consistency,  such  as  luxs  never  yet 
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existed  in  an  equal  degree,  among  the  best-organized  and  most 
advanced  minds.     Tlie  kind  of  speculative  unity  which  existea 
under  the  polytheistic  system,,  when  all  human  conceptions  present- 
ed a  uniformly  religious  aspect,  was  liable  to  perpetual  disturbance 
from  a  spontaneous  positivity  of  ideas  on  individual  and  familiar 
matters.     In  the  scholastic  period,  the  nearest  approach  to  har 
niony  was  a  precarious  and  incomplete  equilibrium  :  and  the  present 
transition  involves  such  contradiction  that  the  highest  minds  are 
perpetually  subject  to  three  incompatible  systems.     It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  the  contrasting  harmony  which  must  arise  from  all 
conceptions  being  fully  positive,  without  the  slightest  necessary  in- 
termixture of  any  heterogeneous  philosophy.     We  may  best  form 
some  idea  of  it  by  anticipating  the  total  and  final  extension  of  the 
popular  good  sense,  which,  long  confined  to  partial  and  practical 
operations,  has  at  length  taken  possession  of  the  speculative  prov- 
ince.    We  are  naturally  familiar  with  the  general  wisdom  which 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  simplest  affairs  of  life  ;  and,  when  we 
shall  habitually  restrict  our  inquiries  to  accessible  subjects,  and 
understand,  as  of  course,  the    relative   character  of  afl    human 
knowledge,  our  approximation  toward  the  truth,  which  can  never 
be  completely  attained  -by  human  faculties,  will  be  thorough  and 
satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  it  will  proceed  as  far  as  the  state 
of  human  progress  will  admit.     This  logical  view  will  completely 
agree  with  the  scientific  conviction  of  an  invariable  natural  order, 
independent  of  us  and  our  action,  in  wliich  our  intervention  can 
occasion  none   but  secondary  modifications ;    these   modifications 
however  being  infinitely  valuable,  because  they  are  the  basis  of  hu- 
man action.     We  have  never  experienced,  and  can  therefore  only 
imperfectly  imagine,  the  state  of  unmingled  conviction  with  which 
men  will  regard  that  natural  order  when  all  disturbing  intrusions, 
such  as  we  are  now  subject  to  from  lingering  theological  influences, 
shall  hav-e  been  cast  out  by  the  spontaneous  certainty  of  the  invari- 
ableness  of  natural  laws.     Again,  the  absolute  tendencies  of  the 
old  philosophies  prevent  our  forming  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
privilege  of  intellectual  liberty  which  is  secured  by  positive  phi- 
losophy.    Our  existhig  state  is  so  unlike  all  this,  that  we  can  not 
yet  estimate  the  importance  and  rapidity  of  the  progress  which 
will  be  thus  secured ;  our  only  measure  being  the  ground  gained 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  under  an  imperfect  and  even  vicious 
system,  which  has  occasioned  the  waste  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
intellectual  labor.     The  best  way  of  showing  what  advance  may  be 
made  in  sciences  which  are,  as  yet,  scarcely  out  of  the  cradle, 
when  systematically  cultivated  in  an   atmosphere  of  intellectual 
harmony,  will  be  to  consider  the  efl:ect  of  positivity  on  abstract 
speculation  first,  then  on  concrete  studies,  and  lastly  on  practical 
ideas. 

In  abstract  science,  men  will  be  spared  the  prelim-  Abstract  specu. 
inary  labor  which  has  hitherto  involved  vast  and  vari-  ''«'"" 
ous  error,  scientific  find  logical,  and  will  be  set  forward  far  and 
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firmly  by  the  full  establishment  of  the  rational  method.  When  th? 
ascendency  of  the  sociological  spirit  shall  have  driven  out  that  of 
the  scientific,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  vain  struggle  to  connect 
every  order  of  phenomena  with  one  set  of  laws,  and  the  desired 
unity  will  be  seen  to  consist  in  the  agreement  of  various  orders  of 
laws, — each  set  governing  and  actuating  its  own  province  ;  and 
thus  will  the  free  expansion  of  each  kind  of  knowledge  be  provided 
for,  while  all  are  analogous  in  their  method  of  treatment,  and  iden- 
tical in  their  destination.  Then  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  efforts 
of  the  anterior  sciences  to  absorb  the  more  recent,  and  of  the  more 
recent  to  maintain  their  superiority  by  boasting  of  sanction  from 
the  old  philosophies  ;  and  the  positive  spirit  will  decide  the  claims 
of  each,  without  oppression  or  anarchy,  and  with  the  necessary 
assent  of  all.  The  same  unquestionable  order  will  be  established 
in  the  interior  of  each  science ;  and  every  proved  conception  will 
be  secured  from  such  attacks  as  all  are  now  liable  to  from  the  ir- 
regular ambition  or  empiricism  of  unqualified  minds.  Though  ab- 
stract science  must  hold  the  first  place,  as  Bacon  so  plainly  foresaw. 
Concrete  re-  ^hc  dlrcct  coustruction  of  concrete  science  is  one  of  the 
sraroh.  chlcf  officos  of  thc  new  philosophical  spirit,  exercised 

under  historical  guidance,  which  can  alone  afford  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  successive  states  of  everything  that  exists.  Be- 
sides the  light  which  will  thus  be  cast  on  the  elementary  laws  of 
all  kinds  of  action,  and  the  valuable  practical  suggestions  which 
must  be  thus  obtained,  there  will  be  another  result  which  I  ought 
to  point  out,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained,  and  which 
relates  especially  to  the  highest  and  most  complex  phenomena.  1 
mean  the  fixing, — not  yet  possible,  but  then  certainly  practicable, 
— of  the  general  duration  assigned  by  the  whole  economy  to  each 
of  the  chief  kinds  of  existence ;  and,  among  others,  to  the  rising' 
condition  of  the  human  race.  This  great  evolution,  which  has 
scarcely  yet  escaped  from  its  preparatory  stage,  must  certainly  con- 
tinue to  be  progressive  through  a  long  course  of  centuries,  beyond 
which  it  would  be  equally  inopportune  and  irrational  to  speculate  ; 
yet  it  is  of  consequence  to  the  development  of  the  philosophical 
spirit  to  admit  in  principle  that  the  collective  organism  is  neces- 
sarily subject,  like  the  individual,  to  a  spontaneous  decline,  inde- 
pe-^-dently  of  changes  in  the  medium.  The  one  has  no  more  ten- 
dency to  rejuvenescence  than  the  other ;  and  the  only  difference  in 
the  two  cases  is  in  the  immensity  of  duration  and  slow  progression 
in  the  one,  compared  with  the  brief  existence,  so  rapidly  run  through, 
of  the  other.  There  is  no  reason  why,  because  we  decline  the  meta- 
physical notion  of  indefinite  perfectibility,  we  should  be  discour- 
aged in  our  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  social  state  ;  as  the  health  of 
individuals  is  ministered  to  when  destruction  is  certainly  near  at 
hand.  Nor  need  we  attempt  to  determine  the  last  aspects  that  the 
philosophical  spirit  will  assume,  in  an  extremely  remote  future,  al- 
ways ready  as  that  spirit  is  to  recognise,  without  any  fruitless  dis- 
tuibance,  any  destiny  which  is  clearly  inevitable,  in  order  to  solace 
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the  natural  pain  of  decline  by  nobly  sustaining  the  dignity  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  too  soon  in  infancy  to  prepare  for  old  age  ;  and  there 
■VN'ould  be  less  wisdom  in  such  preparation  in  the  collective  than  in 
the  individual  case.  As  to  the  case  of  practical  knowledge, — the 
most  obvious  prospect  is  of  the  permanent  agreement  that  will  be 
established  between  the  practical  point  of  view  and  the  speculative, 
when  both  are  alike  subordinated  to  the  philosophical.  The  prac- 
tical development  must  go  on  rapidly  under  the  ascendency  of  ra- 
tional positivity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  technical  advancement 
will  be  equally  efficacious  in  proving  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
true  scientific  system  to  the  desultory  state  of  speculation  that  ex- 
isted before.  The  sense  of  action  and  that  of  prevision  are  closely 
connected,  through  their  common  dependence  on  the  principle  of 
natural  law ;  and  this  connection  must  tend  to  popularize  and  con- 
•  solidate  the  new  philosophy,  in  which  each  one  will  perceive  the 
realization  of  the  same  general  course  with  regard  to  all  subjects 
accessible  to  our  reason.  The  medical  art,  and  the  political,  will 
be  instances,  when  they  shall  rise  out  of  their  present  infantile 
state,  and  be  rationalized  under  the  influence  of  a  true  philosophi- 
cal unity,  and  concrete  studies  shall,  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
properly  instituted.  As  the  most  complex  phenomena  are  the  most 
susceptible  of  modification,  the  true  relation  between  speculation 
and  action  will  be  most  conspicuous  in  the  provinces  which  are 
most  nearly  concerned  with  the  human  condition  and  progress. 
Such  will  be  the  results  in  the  intellectual  portion  of  future  human 
life. 

As  to  the  moral, — its  antagonism  with  the  intellectual  ^he  moral  ac- 
will  be  proved  to  be  what  we  have  shown  it — merely  t^°°- 
provisional ;  and  dissolved  at  once  when  the  sociological  point  of 
view  is  established  as  the  only  true  one.  I  need  not  dwell  on  so 
clear  a  point  as  the  moral  tendency  of  the  scientific  elevation  of 
the  social  point  of  view,  and  of  the  logical  supremacy  of  collective 
conceptions,  such  as  characterize  the  positive  philosophy.  In  our 
present  state  of  anarchy,  we  see  nothing  that  can  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  energy  and  tenacity  that  moral  rules  must  acquire  when 
they  rest  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  influence  that  the  actions 
and  the  tendencies  of  every  one  of  us  must  exercise  on  human  life. 
There  will  be  an  end  then  of  the  subterfuges  by  which  even  sincere 
believers  have  been  able  to  elude  moral  prescriptions,  since  reli- 
gious doctrines  have  lost  their  social  efficacy.  The  sentiment  of 
fundamental  order  will  then  retain  its  steadiness  in  the  midst  of 
the  fiercest  disturbance.  The  intellectual  unity  of  that  time  will 
not  only  determine  practical  moral  convictions  in  individual  minds, 
nut  will  also  generate  powerful  public  prepossession,  by  disclosing 
a  plenitude  of  assent,  such  as  has  never  existed  in  the  same  de- 
gree, and  will  supply  the  insufficiency  of  private  efforts,  in  cases 
of  very  imperfect  culture,  or  entanglement  of  passion.  The  instru- 
mentality will  not  be  merely  the  influence  of  moral  doctrine,  which 
would  seldom  avail  to  restrain  vicious  inclinations ;  there  would 
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be  first  the  action  of  a  universal  education,  and  then  the  steady  in- 
tervention of  a  wise  discinline,  public  and  private,  carried  on  by 
the  same  moral  power  which  had  superintended  the  earlier  training. 
The  results-  can  not  be  even  imagined  without  the  guidance  of  the 
doctrines  themselves,  under  their  natural  division  into  personal, 
domestic,  and  social  morality. 

Personal  mo-  Morallty  must  become  more  practical  than  it  ever 
ruiity.  could  be  under  religious  influences,  because  personal 

morality  will  be  seen  in  its  true  relations, — withdrawn  from  all  in- 
fluences of  personal  prudence,  and  recognised  as  the  basis  of  all 
morality  whatever,  and  therefore  as  a  matter  of  general  concern 
and  public  rule.  The  ancients  had  some  sense  of  this,  which  they 
could  not  carry  out ;  and  Catholicism  lost  it  by  introducing  a  selfish 
and  imaginary  aim.  We  should  fix  our  attention  on  the  advantages 
that  must  arise  from  the  concentration  of  human  efibrts  on  an  actual 
life,  individual  and  collective,  which  Man  is  impelled  to  ameliorate  as 
much  as  possible  in  its  whole  economy,  according  to  the  whole  of  the 
means  within  his  power, — among  which,  moral  rules  certainly  hold  the 
very  first  place,  because  they  especially  admit  of  the  universal  concur- 
rence in  which  our  chief  power  resides.  If  we  are  thus  brought 
back  from  an  immoderate  regard  to  the  future  by  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  present,  this  will  equalize  life  by  discouraging  exces- 
sive economical  preparation ;  while  a  sound  appreciation  of  our 
nature,  in  which  vicious  or  unregulated  propensities  originally 
abound,  will  render  common  and  unanimous  the  obligation  to  dis- 
cipline, and  regulate  our  various  inclinations.  Again,  the  scientific 
and  moral  conception  of  Man  as  the  chief  of  the  economy  of  nature 
will  be  a  steady  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  noble  qualities, 
affective  as  well  as  intellectual,  which  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
living  hierarchy.  There  can  be  no  danger  of  apathy  in  a  position 
like  this, — with  the  genuine  and  just  pride  of  such  pre-eminence 
stirring  within  us;  and  above  us  the  type  of  perfection,  below  wliich 
we  must  remain,  but  which  will  ever  be  inviting  us  upward.  The 
result  will  be  a  noble  boldness  in  developing  the  greatness  of  Man 
in  all  directions,  free  from  the  oppression  of  any  fear,  and  limited 
only  by  the  conditions  of  life  itself.  As  for  domestic  morality,  we 
have  seen  what  is  the  subordination  prescribed  by  nature 
m  the  cases  ot  sex  and  oi  age.  it  is  here,  where  soci- 
ology and  biology  meet,  that  we  find  how  profoundly  natural  social 
relations  are,  as  they  are  immediately  connected  with  the  mode  of 
existence  of  all  the  higher  animals,  of  which  Man  is  only  the  more 
complete  development :  and  an  application  of  the  uniform  positive 
principle  of  classification,  abstract  and  concrete,  will  consolidate 
this  elementary  subordination,  by  connecting  it  with  the  whole  of 
the  speculative  constitution.  It  will  moreover  be  found  that  pro- 
gression will  develop  more  and  more  the  natural  differences  on 
which  such  an  economy  is  based,  so  that  each  element  will  tend 
toward  the  mode  of  existence  most  suitable  to  itself,  and  consonant 
with  the  general  welfare.    While  the  positive  spirit  will  consolidate 
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the  great  moral  ideas  which  belong  to  tliis  first  stage  of  association, 
it  will  exhibit  the  increasing  importance  of  domestic  life  for  the 
vast  majority  of  men,  as  modern  sociality  approaches  its  truest  con 
dition  ;  and  the  natural  order,  by  which  domestic  life  becomes  the 
proper  introduction  to  social,  will  be  established,  past  risk  of  change 

The  positive  philosophy  is  the  first  that  has  ascertain- 
ed the  true  point  of  view  of  social  morality.  The  meta- 
physical philosophy  sanctioned  egotism ;  and  the  theological  sub- 
ordinated real  life  to  an  imaginary  one  ;  while  the  new  philosophy 
takes  social  morality  for  the  basis  of  its  whole  system.  The  two 
former  systems  were  so  little  favorable  to  the  rise  of  the  purely 
disinterested  affections,  that  they  often  led  to  a  dogmatic  denial  of 
their  existence  ;  the  one  being  addicted  to  scholastic  subtilties,  and 
the  other  to  considerations  of  personal  safety.  No  set  of  feelings 
can  be  fully  developed  otherwise  than  by  special  and  permanent 
exercise  ;  and  especially  if  they  are  not  naturally  very  prominent ; 
and  the  moral  sense, — the  social  degree  of  which  i's  its  completest 
manifestation, — could  be  only  imperfectly  instituted  by  the  indirect 
and  factitious  culture  of  a  preparatory  stage.  We  have  yet  to  wit- 
ness the  moral  superiority  of  a  philosophy  which  connects  each  of 
us  with  the  whole  of  human  existence,  in  all  times  and  places.  The 
restriction  of  our  expectations  to  actual  life  must  furnish  new  means 
of  connecting  our  individual  development  with  the  universal  pro- 
gression, the  growing  regard  to  which  will  afford  the  only  possible, 
and  the  utmost  possible,  satisfaction  to  our  natural  aspiration  after 
eternity.  For  instance,  the  scrupulous  respect  for  human  life,  which 
has  always  increased  with  our  social  progression,  must  strengthen 
more  and  more  as  the  chimerical  hope  dies  out  which  disparages 
the  present  life  as  merely  accessory  to  the  one  in  prospect.  The 
philosophical  spirit  being  only  an  extension  of  good  sense,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  alone,  in  its  spontaneous  form,  has  for  three  centuries 
maintained  any  general  agreement  against  the  dogmatic  disturbances 
occasioned  or  tolerated  by  the  ancient  philosophy,  which  would  have 
overthrown  the  whole  modern  economy  if  popular  wisdom  had  not 
restrained  the  social  application  of  it.  The  effects  are,  at  best,  only 
too  evident :  the  practical  intervention  of  the  old  philosophy  taking 
place  only  in  cases  of  very  marked  disorder,  such  as  must  be  always 
impending  and  ever  renewed  while  the  intellectual  anarchy  which 
generates  it  yet  exists.  By  its  various  aptitudes,  positive  morality 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  exhibit  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
as  depending  on  the  complete  expansion  of  benevolent  acts  and 
sympathetic  emotions  toward  the  whole  of  our  race ;  and  even  be- 
yond our  race,  by  a  gradual  extension  to  all  sentient  beings  below 
us,  in  proportion  to  their  animal  rank  and  their  social  utility.  The 
relative  nature  of  the  new  philosophy  will  render  it  applicable,  with 
equal  facility  and  accuracy,  to  the  exigencies  of  each  case,  individual 
or  social,  whereas  we  see  how  the  absolute  character  of  religious 
morality  has  deprived  it  of  almost  all  force  in  cases  which,  aiising 
after  its  institution,  could  not  have  been  duly  provided  for.     Till 
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the  full  rational  establishment  of  positive  morality  has  taken  place, 
it  is  the  bajiiness  of  true  philosophers,  ever  the  precursors  of  their 
race,  to  confirm  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  by  the  sustained 
superiority  of  their  own  conduct,  personal,  domestic,  and  social ; 
giving  the  strongest  conceivable  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping, on  human  grounds  alone,  a  sense  of  general  morality  com- 
plete enough  to  inspire  an  invincible  repugnance  to  moral  offence, 
and  an  irresistible  impulse  to  steady  practical  devotedness. 

The  political  results  of  the  positive  philosophy  have 
been  so  mixed  up  with  the  whole  treatment  of  the  future 
in  this  book,  and  the  near  future  has  been  so  expressly  exhibited  in 
the  twelfth  chapter,  that  I  need  say  little  here  under  that  head.  I 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  growth  and  application  of  the  division 
between  the  spiritual  or  theoretical  organism  and  the  temporal  or 
practical,  the  beginning  of  which  I  have  already  sufficiently  de- 
scribed. 

Doui  le  g  .vei  n-  ^c  havc  sccn  that  Catholicism  afforded  the  sugges- 
"""■•  tion  of  a  double  government  of  this  kind,  and  that  the 

Catholic  institution  of  it  shared  the  discredit  of  the  philosophy  to 
which  it  was  attached :  and  again,  that  the  Greek  Utopia  of  a  Reign 
of  Mind  (well  called  by  Mr.  Mill  a  Pedantocracy),  transmitted  to 
the  modern  metaphysical  philosophy,  gained  ground  till  its  disturb- 
ing influence  rendered  it  a  fit  subject  for  our  judgment  and  sentence. 
The  present  state  of  things  is  that  we  have  a  deep  and  indestruc- 
tible, though  vague  and  imperfect,  sense  of  the  political  require- 
ments of  existing  civilization,  which  assigns  a  distinct  province,  in 
all  affairs,  to  the  material  and  the  intellectual  authority,  the  separa- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  which  are  reserved  for  the  future.  The 
Catholic  division  was  instituted  on  the  ground  of  a  mystical  opposi- 
tion between  heavenly  and  earthly  interests,  as  is  shown  by  the 
terms  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  not  at  all  from  any  sound  intel- 
lectual and  social  appreciation,  which  was  not  then  possible,  nor  is 
possible  even  yet ;  and  when  the  terrestrial  view  prevailed  over  the 
celestial,  the  principle  of  separation  was  seriously  endangered,  from 
there  being  no  longer  any  logical  basis  which  could  sustain  it  against 
tlie  extravagances  of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  positive  polity 
must  therefore  go  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  division,  and 
re-establish  it  on  evidence  afl"orded  by  the  whole  human  evolution ; 
and,  in  its  admission  of  the  scientific  and  logical  preponderance  of 
the  social  point  of  view,  it  will  not  reject  it  in  the  case  of  morality, 
which  must  always  allow  its  chief  application,  and  in  which  every- 
thing must  be  referred,  not  to  Man,  but  to  Humanity.  Moral  laws, 
like  the  intellectual,  are  much  more  appreciable  in  the  collective 
than  in  the  individual  case ;  and,  though  the  individual  nature  is 
the  type  of  the  general,  all  human  advancement  is  much  more  com- 
pletely characterized  in  the  general  than  in  the  individual  case ; 
and  thus  morality  will  always,  on  both  grounds,  be  connected  with 
polity.  Their  separation  will  arise  from  that  distinction  between 
iliuory  and  practice  which  is  indispensable  to  the  common  destina- 
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tion  of  botli.     We  may  already  sum  up  the  ultimate  conditions  of 
positive  polity  by  conceiving  of  its  systematic  wisdom  as  reconciling 
the  opposing  qualities  of  that  spontaneous  human  wisdom  succes- 
sively manifested  in  antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  there 
was  a  social  tendency  involved  in  the  ancient  subordination  of  mor- 
ality to  policy,  however  carried  to  an  extreme  under  polytheism ; 
and  the  monotheistic  system  had  the  merit  of  asserting,  though  not 
very  successfully,  the  legitimate  independence,  or  rather,  the  superi- 
or dignity  of  morality.     Antiquity  alone  offered  a  complete  and 
homogeneous  political  system  ;  and  the  Middle  Ages  exhibit  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  opposite  qualities  of  two  lieterogeneous  sys- 
tems, the  one  of  which  claimed  supreme  authority  for  theory,  and 
the  other  for  practice.     Such  a  reconciliation  will  take  place  here- 
after, on  the  ground  of  the  systematic  distinction  between  the  claims 
of  education  and  of  action.     We  find  something  like  an  example 
of  how  this  may  be  done, — theory  originating  practice,  but  never 
interfering  with  it  except  in  a  consultative  way, — in  the  existing 
relations  between  art  and  science,  the  extension  of  which  to  the 
most  important  affairs,  under  the  guidance  of  sound  philosophy,  con- 
templating the  whole  range  of  human  relations.     If  the  whole  ex- 
perience of  modern  progress   has  sanctioned   the   independence, 
amidst  co-operation,  of  theory  and  practice,  in  the  simplest  cases, 
we  must  admit  its  imperative  necessity,  on  analogous  grounds,  in 
the  most  complex.     Thus  far,  in  complex  affairs,  practical  wisdom 
has  shown  itself  far  superior  to  theoretical;  but  this  is  because 
much  of  the  proudest  theory  has  been  ill-established.   However  this 
evil  may  be  diminished  when  social  speculation  becomes  better 
founded,  the  general  interest  will  always  require  the  common  pre- 
ponderance of  the  practical  or  material  authority,  as  long  as  it 
keeps  within  its  proper  limits,  admitting  the  independence  of  the 
theoretical  authority ;  and  the  necessity  of  including  abstract  in- 
dications among  the  elements  of  every  concrete  conclusion.     No 
true  statesman  would  think  of  disputing  this,  when  once  the  philos- 
ophers had  evinced  the  scientific  character  and  the  political  aspect 
adapted  to  their  social  destination.     It  may  be  well  however  to 
present,  in  a  summary  way,  the  rational  securities  which  will  exist 
against  any  encroachment'  of  moral  upon  political  government,  iu 
order  to  meet  the  instinctive  prejudices  which  still  oppose  the  ad- 
vent of  what  I  have  shown  to  be  the  first  social  condition  of  final 
regeneration. 

In  treating  of  the  training  for  such  an  organization,  I  insisted  ou 
limiting  it  to  the  five  nations  of  Western  Europe,  in  order  to  secure 
its  distinctness  and  originality  from  the  confusion  of  modern  specu- 
lative habits.  But  such  a  restriction  must  give  way  when  we  con- 
template the  final  extension  of  the  positive  organism,  first  to  the 
whole  of  the  white  race,  and  at  length  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  as 
their  preparation  becomes  complete.  It  was  the  theological  phi- 
losophy which  divided  Western  'Europe  into  independent  national- 
ities for  five  centuries  past;  and  their  interconnectic(U,  detci'uined 
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by  their  positive  progression,  can  be  systeniizcd  Ohly  by  the  \\vo 
cess  of  total  renovation.  The  European  case  must  be  much  fittei 
than  the  national  for  manifesting  the  qualities  of  the  spiritual  con- 
stitution ;  and  it  will  acquire  new  consistence  and  efficacy  after  each 
new  extension  of  the  positive  organism,  which  will  thus  bccomo 
more  and  more  moral,  and  less  and  less  political;  the  practical 
authorit}'  all  tlie  while  preserving  its  active  prepondei-ance.  By  a 
necessary  reaction,  liberty  will  gain  as  much  as  order  by  this  in- 
evitable progression;  for  as  intellectual  and  moral  association  be- 
comes confirmed  by  extension  the  temporal  autliority  which  is  now 
necessary  U)  keep  the  social  system  together  Avill  naturally  relax  as 
repression  oecomes  less  and  less  needed.  As  for  the  influence  of 
hunuxn  passions,  which  will  arii-e  under  '.lie  new  system  as  undci 
every  other,  I  have  already  spoken  of  ihem,  so  as  to  need  only  to 
say  here  that  they  will  affect  the  early  institution  of  the  system  more 
tlian  its  normal  development.  We  have  sfill  to  reap  some  of  the 
bitter  fruits  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  anarcliy  :  and  especially, 
in  the  quarrels  between  ca{)italists  and  laborers  hrst,  and  afterward 
in  the  unsettled  rivalship  between  town  and  country.  In  short, 
whatever  is  now  systemized  must  bo  destroyed ;  and  whatever  is 
not  systemized,  and  therefore  has  vitality,  must  occasion  collisions 
which  we  are  not  yet  able  accurately  to  foresee  or  adccjuately  to  re- 
strain. Tliis  will  be  the  test  of  the  positive  philosophy,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  stimulus  to  its  social  ascendency.  With  this  troubled 
initiation,  the  worst  will  be  over.  Tlie  difficulties  jn'oper  to  the 
action  of  the  new  r.'gnvie,  the  same  in  kind,  will  be  far  less  in  de- 
gree, and  will  disappear  as  the  conditions  of  order  and  progress  be- 
come more  and  more  thoroughly  reconciled.  We  have  seen  that 
the  advent  of  the  positi-ve  economy  M'ill  luive  been  owing  to  the 
affinity  between  philosophical  tendencies  and  popular  impulses: 
and  if  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  affinity  must  become  the  most 
powerful  pcrnmiicnt  support  of  the  system.  The  same  philosophy 
which  asserts  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  the  general  reason  can 
not  but  admit,  without  any  danger  of  anarcliy,  the  social  supremacy 
of  genuine  popular  needs,  by  establishing  the  universal  sway  of 
morality,  governing  at  once  scientific  energies  and  political  con- 
clusions. And  thus,  after  some  passing  trouliles,  occasi(med  by 
tlie  unequal  develo])ment  of  practical  exigencies  and  theoretical  sat- 
isfactions, the  positive  philosophy,  in  its  political  form,  will  neces- 
sarily lead  up  the  human  race  to  the  social  system  which  is  most 
suitalde  to  the  nature  of  Man,  and  which  Avill  greatly  surpass  in 
unity,  extension,  and  stability,  all  that  the  past  has  ever  produced. 

One  of  the  least  anticipated  results  of  this  working  out  .,  ,,„  „,  ,„,,h„ 
of  opinions,  morals,  and  institutions  under  the  guidance  '"''"" 
of  positive  philosophy,  is  the  development  which  must  take  place  in 
the  modes  of  expressing  tliem.  For  five  centuries,  society  has  been 
seeking  an  ajsthetic  constitution  corres])ondont  to  its  c'i\ilization. 
In  the  time  to  come. — apart  IVom  :ill  rousidiMMticn  of  the  gtMiius 
that  will  arise    whicli  is  wlw)lly  out  of  tlie  reach  of  anticio'itiou, — 
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we  may  see  how  Art  must  eminently  fulfil  its  chief  service,  of  charm- 
ing and  improving  the  humblest  and  the  loftiest  minds,  elevating  the 
one,  and  soothing  tiie  other.  For  this  service  it  must  gain  much 
by  being  fitly  incorporated  with  the  social  economy,  from  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  essentially  excluded.  Our  philosophical  specula- 
tion has  shown  us  how  favorable  the  human  view  and  collective 
spirit  must  be  to  the  rise  and  spread  of  aesthetic  tastes ;  and  our 
historical  survey  had  before  taught  us,  that  a  progressive  social 
condition,  marked  and  durable,  is  indispensable  to  the  completeness 
of  such  a  development.  On  both  grounds,  the  future  is  full  of  prom- 
ise. The  public  life  and  military  existence  of  antiquity  are  ex- 
hausted ;  but  the  laborious  and  pacific  activity  proper  to  modern 
civilization  is  scarcely  yet  instituted,  and  has  never  yet  been  aes- 
thetically regarded ;  so  that  modern  art,  like  modern  science  and 
industry,  is  so  far  from  being  worn  out,  that  it  is  as  yet  only  half 
formed.  The  most  original  and  popular  species  of  modern  art, 
which  forms  a  preparation  for  that  which  is  to  ensue,  has  treated  of 
private  life,  for  want  of  material  in  public  life.  But  public  life  will 
he  such  as  will  admit  of  idealization :  for  the  sense  of  the  good  and 
the  true  can  not  be  actively  conspicuous  without  eliciting  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful ;  and  the  action  of  the  positive  philosophy  is  in  the  highest 
degree  favorable  to  all  the  three.  The  systematic  regeneration  of 
human  conceptions  must  also  furnish  new  philosophical  means  of 
sesthetic  expansion,  secure  at  once  of  a  noble  aim  and  a  steady  im- 
pulsion. There  must  certainly  be  an  inexhaustible  resource  of 
poetic  greatness  in  the  positive  conception  of  Man  as  the  supreme 
head  of  the  economy  of  Nature,  which  he  modifies  at  will,  in  a 
spirit  of  boldness  and  freedom,  within  no  other  limits  than  those  of 
natural  law.  This  is  yet  an  untouched  wealth  of  idealization,  as 
the  action  of  Man  upon  Nature  was  hardly  recognised  as  a  subject 
of  thought  till  art  was  declining  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  old 
philosophy.  The  marvellous  wisdom  of  Nature  has  been  sung,  in. 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  with  great  occasional  exaggeration; 
and  the  conquests  of  Man  over  nature,  with  science  for  his  instrument, 
and  sociality  for  his  atmosphere,  remains,  promising  much  more  in- 
terest and  beauty  than  the  representation  of  an  economy  in  which 
he  has  no  share,  and  in  which  magnitude  was  the  original  object  of 
admiration,  and  material  grandeur  continues  to  be  most  dwelt  upon. 
There  is  no  anticipating  what  the  popular  enthusiasm  will  be  when 
■  the  representations  of  Art  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  noble  ii;- 
Btinct  of  human  superiority,  and  with  the  collective  rational  cod 
/ictions  of  the  human  mind.  To  the  philosophical  eye  it  is  plain 
that  the  universal  reorganization  will  assign  to  modern  Art  at  once 
inexhaustible  material  in  the  spectacle  of  human  power  and  achieve- 
ment, and  a  noble  social  destination  in  illustrating  and  endearing 
the  final  economy  of  human  life.  What  philosophy  elaborates,  A  vt 
will  propagate  and  adapt  for  propagation,  and  will  thus  fulfil  a 
higher  social  office  than  in  its  most  glorious  days  of  old. — I  have 
here  spoken  of  the  first  of  the  arts  only, — of  Poetry,  which  by  its 
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superior  amplitude  and  generality  has  always  superintended  and  led 
the  development  of  them  all :  but  the  conditions  which  are  favorable 
to  one  mode  of  expression  are  propitious  to  all,  in  their  natural  suc- 
cession. While  the  positive  spirit  remained  in  its  first  phase,  the 
mathematical,  it  was  reproached  for  its  anti-aesthetic  tendency :  but 
we  now  see  how,  when  it  is  systemized  from  a  sociological  centre, 
it  becomes  thvi  basis  of  an  aesthetic  organization  no  iess  indispen- 
sable than  the  intellectual  and  social  renovation  from  which  it  is  in- 
separable. 

The  Five  Na-  The  fivc  clcments  of  this  great  process  will  each  bring 

'■<'"^-  their  own  special  contribution  to  the  new  system,  which 

will  inseparably  combine  them  all.  France  will  bring  a  philosophi- 
cal and  political  superiority ;  England,  an  eariuest  predilection  for 
reality  and  utility;  Germany  a  natural  aptitude  for  systematic 
generalization;  Italy,  its  genius  for  art;  and  Spain,  its  familiar 
combined  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  universal  brotherhood.  By 
their  natural  co-operation,  the  positive  philosophy  will  lead  us  on 
to  a  social  condition  the  most  conformable  to  human  nature,  in 
which  our  characteristic  qualities  will  find  their  most  perfect  re- 
spective confirmation,  their  completest  mutual  harmony,  and  the 
freest  expansion  for  each  and  all. 
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